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THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
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The External HISTORY of the CyHuRcn. 


CHAP TER: I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
during this century. 


mighty emperor of the Tartars, or rather of XII. 
the Mogols, had carried their victorious aims PA 7 1 


a : : The ftate of 
India, and Perſia under their yoke, involved in many g,,,;g;,niry 


calamities and ſufferings the Chriſtian aſſemblies which in the north- 
were eſtabliſhed in theſe vanquiſhed lands [a]; yet we ern parts of 
learn from the beſt accounts, and the moſt reſpectable = _ - 
authorities, that both in China and in the Northern parts 
of Afia, the Neſtorians continued to have a flourithing 
church, and a great number of adherents. The empe- 
rors of the 'Tartars and Mogols had no great averſion to 
the Chriſtian religion; nay, it appears from authentic 
records, that ſeveral kings and grandees of theſe nations 
had either been inſtructed in the doctrines of the goſpel 
by their anceſtors, or were converted to Chriſtianity by 


the miniſtry and exhortations of the Neſtorians [b]. But 


I. T HOUGH the ſucceſſors of GENG1s-KAN, thee R N A. 


ſa] Crxxcor. Anviynaraltvs, Hiſloria Dynaſtiar. p. 28 f. 

[5] See Marc, Paur VENETvVs, De Re ionibus Oriental, lib. i. e. iv, 
lib, ii. c. vi-=HayTao the Armenian's Hier Oriemal, cap. xix. p. 35. 
cap. xxiii. p. 39. cap. xxiv. p. 41.— os. Sim. ASSEMANNE Bibluth, 
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to the Tar- 


2 The External HisToRY of the CHURCH, 


Cc E N T.the religion of ManomeT, which was ſo adapted to 
XIII. fatter the paſſions of men, infected, by degrees, theſe 
noble converts, oppoſed with ſucceſs the progreſs of the 
goſpel, and, in proceſs of time, triumphed over it fo far, 
that not the leaſt glimpſe, or remains of Chriſtianity, 
were to be perceived in the courts of theſe eaſtern 
princes. 
Apapyem- II. The Tartars having made an incurſion into 
daſſy is ſent Europe in the year 1241, and having laid waſte, with the 
moſt unrelenting and ſavage barbarity, Hungary, Poland, 
Sileſia, and the adjacent countries, the Roman pontiffs 
thought it incumbent upon them to endeavour to calm the 
fury, and ſoften the ferocity, of theſe new and formidable 
enemies. For this purpoſe, Ix xocEN IV. ſent an embaſſy 
to the Tartars, which conſiſted in a certain number of 
Dominican and Franciſcan friars [e]. In the year 1274, 
ABAKA, the emperor of that fierce nation, ſent ambaſ- 
fadors to the council of Lyons, which was held under the 
pontificate of GREGORY X [4]. About four years after 
this, pope NicoLas III. paid the ſame compliment to 
CopBLai, emperor of the whole Tartar nation, to whom 
he ſent a ſolemn embaſly of Franciſcan monks, with a 
view to render that prince propitious to- the Chriſtian 
cauſe, The laſt expedition of this kind that we ſhall 
mention at preſent, was that of [HANNES a MONTE 
Corvino, who was ſent in company with other eccle- 
ſiaſtics to the ſame emperor, by Nico As IV, and who 
carried letters to the Neſtorians from that zealous pontiff. 
This miſſion was far from being uſeleſs, ſince theſe 
ſpiritual ambaſſadors converted many of the Tartars to 
Chriſtianity, engaged conſiderable numbers of the Ne- 
ſtorians to adopt the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 
of Rome, and erected churches in different parts of Tar- 
tary and China. In order to accelerate the propagation 
of the goſpel among theſe darkened nations, JOHANNES a 


tars. 


Hiſtory of the Tartars, publiſhed in Latin at Helmſtadt, in the year 1741, 


in 4to. 
Le] See Luc, WappixGi Annal. Minor, tom, iii. p. 116. 149. 175. 
256, | 


[4] WaovixG, loc. cit. tom. iv. p. 38. tom. v. p. 123, See particu- 


larly an accurate and ample account of the negociations that paſſed between 
the pontif's and the Tartars, in the Hiforia Ecclefiaſtica Tartarorum, already 


mentioned, 
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CAP. I. Proſpervus Events. 


MonTs CoRvino tranſlated the New Te/tament and c E N r. 


the Pſalms of Da vip into the language of the Tar 


tars [z PAAR I. 


III. The Roman pontiffs employed their moſt zealous cruſades 
and aſſiduous efforts in the ſupport of the Chriſtian cauſe renewed. 


in Paleſtine, which was now in a moſt declining, or rather 
in a deſperate ſtate. They had learnt, by a delicious ex- 
perience, how much theſe Aſiatic wars, undertaken from 
a principle, or at leaſt carried on under a pretext of 
religion, had contributed to fill their coffers, augment 
their authority, and cover them with glory ; and therefore 
they had nothing more at heart than the renewal and 
prolongation of theſe ſacred expeditions [F]. INNOCENT 
III, therefore, ſounded the charge ; but the greateſt part 
of the European princes and nations were deaf to the 
voice of the holy trumpet. At length, however, after 
many unſucceſsfu] attempts in different countries, A 
certain number of French nobles entered into an alliance 
with the republic of Venice, and ſet ſail for the eaſt with 
an army that was far from being formidable. Beſides; 
the event of this new expedition was by no means an- 
ſwerable to the expectations of the pontiff, The French 
and Venetians, inſtead of ſteering their courſe towards 
Palgſtine, ſailed directly for Conſtantinople, and, in the 
year 1203, took that imperial city by ſtorm, with a deſign 
to reſtore to the throne Is AAc ANGELUsS, who implored 
their ſuccour againſt the violence of his brother AL Exlus, 
who had uſurped the empire. The year following a 
dreadful ſedition was raiſed at Conſtantinople, in which 
the emperor Is AAc was put to death, and his ſon, the 
young ALEXIUs, was ſtrangled by AL Ex TVs Ducas, the 
ringleader of this furious faction [g]. The account of 
this parricide no ſooner came to the ears of the chiefs of 


Je] Opox. RAY NAT pus, Annal. Eccleſiaſtic. tom. xiv. ad A 1278, 
9 17. p. 282. & ad A. 1289. & 59. p. 419. edit. Colin —PIzrns BERNOE- 
RON, Traite des Tartares, chap. xi. p. 61. See alſo the writers mentioned 
in the Hiftoria Ecclefiaflica Tartarorum. 

[F] This is remarked by the writers of the twelfth century, who had ſo 
ſoon perceived the avaricious and deſpotic views of the pontiffs, in the encou- 
ragement they gave to the cruſades, See MAaTTHx., Pax Is, Hi. Major, 
p- 174. 364. et poſſim, 

EF [g] The learned authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory call this ring-leader, 
by miſtake, Joun Dvcas, 


B 2 the 
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C E N r. the cruſade, than they made themſelves maſters of Conſfan- 
XIII. 7inople for the ſecond time, dethroned and drove from the 
22 city the tyrant Ducas, and elected BALDWIxN, count of 
Flanders, emperor of the Greeks. This proceeding was 
a ſource of new diviſions ; for about two years after this 
the Greeks reſolved to fet up, in oppoſition to this Latin 
emperor, one of their own nation, and elected for that 
purpoſe THEODORE LAS ARIS, who choſe Nice in Bithy- 
via for the place of his imperial reſidence. From this 
period until the year 1261, two emperors reigned over 
the Greeks; the one of their own nation, who reſided 
at Nice; and the other of Latin or French extraction, 
who lived at Conſtantinople, the ancient metropolis of the 
empire, But in the year 1261, the face of things was 
changed by the Grecian emperor, MichAkL PArzo- 
LOGUS, who, by the valour and ſtratagems of his general, 
CzsaR ALExXIUs, became maſter of Canſtantinople, and 
forced the Latin emperor, BALD WIN II. to abandon that 
city, and fave himſelf by flight in /taly. Thus fell the 
empire of the Franks at Conſlantinopie, after a duration of 
fifty-ſeven years [V]. 
Another iv. Another ſacred expedition was undertaken in the 
Dulade un- year 1217, under the pontificate of HonoR1vus III, by the 
zertaken Y 7 P wb £ 
© confederate arms of Italy and Germany, The allied army 
was commanded in chief by ANDREW, king of Hungary, 
who was joined by LEoPoLD, duke of Auſtria, LEw1s of 
Bavaria, and ſeveral other princes. After a few months 
abſence, ANDREW returned into Europe. Fhe remaining 
chiefs carried on the war with vigour, and, in the year 
1220, made themſelves maſters of Damietta, the ſtrongeſt 
eity in Egypt; but their proſperity was of a ſhort dura- 
tion, for the year following their fleet was totally ruined 
by that of the Saracens, their proviſions cut off, and 


{fb} See, for a full account of this empire, Do Fnesns, Hiftoire de 
i" Empire de Conflantinople ſeus les Empereurs Frangiſe; in the, former part 
of which we find the Hiftoire de la Conguete de la Ville de Conftentineple par : 
tes Frangois, written by Gopyrty DE Ville HarDvin, one of the 3 
French chiefs concerned in the expedition. This work makes a part of 
the Byzantine hiſtory, See alſo CLAUDE FoxTexay, Hiſtoire de I Egliſe 
Callicane, tom. x. p. 216, —GuxT#trr Monachi Hiſtor, captæ à Latinis 
Conſlantinopolecs, in RR NA. Can1s11 Lefiones Antiqua, tom, iv. p. 1,— 
IxxoGgxTi12 III. Epifel, a Paluxis editas, paſſim, 
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Cnapy. I. Proſperous Events. 5 


their army reduced to the greateſt ſtraits and difficulties.C E N T. 
This irreparable loſs was followed by that of Damietta, ITS , 
which blaſted all their hopes, and removed the flattering X 
proſpects which their ſucceſsful beginnings had preſented 
to their expectations [x]. | 

V. The legates and miſſionaries of the court of Rome An hifori- 
ſill continued to animate the languiſhing zeal of the cal view of 
European princes in behalf of the Chriſtian cauſe in T 
Paleſtine, and to revive the ſpirit of cruſading, which fo each in 
many calamities and diſaſters had almoſt totally extin- their order. 
guiſhed. At length, in conſequence of their lively re- 
monſtrances, a new army was raiſed, and a new expedi- 
tion undertaken, which excited great expectations, and 
drew the attention of Europe, and that ſo much the more, 
as it was generally believed, that this army was to be 
commanded by the emperor FREDERIC II. That prince 
kad, indeed, obliged himſelf by a folemn promiſe made 
to the Roman pontiff, to take upon him the direction of 
this expedition; and what added a new degree of force to 
this engagement, and ſeemed to render the violation of 
it impoffible, was the marriage that FREDERIC had con- 
tracted, in the year 1223, with JoL AN DA, daughter of 
Joh, count of Brienne, and king of Feruſalem, by which 
alliance, that kingdom was to be added to his European 
dominions. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the emperor 
put off his voyage from time to time under various pre- 
texts, and did not ſet out until the year 1228, when, 
after having been excommunicated on account of his 


delay, by the incenſed pontiff GREGORY IX [+4], he fol- 


Li] See Jac, DE VITSIAco, Hier. Oriental. & Maar SAXCTUS, 
Secret. fidel, crucis inter Bangarſianos de ſacris bellis ſcriptores, ſeu geſla Dei 
per Francos. | 

[I] This papal excommunication, which was drawn up in the moft 
outrageous and indecent language, was ſo far from exciting FaxxDeaic to 
xccelerate his departure for Pa/:/tine, that it produced no effect upon him at 
all, and was, on the contrery, received with the utmeſt contempt. He de- 
fended himſelf by his ambaſſador at Rome, and ſhewed that the reaſons of his 
delay were ſolid and juſt, and not mere pretexts, as the pope had pretended. 
At the ſame time, he wrote a remarkable letter to Henry IT, king of 
Frgland, in which he complains of the inſatiable avarice, the boundleſs am- 
bition, the perfidious and hypocritical proceedings of the Roman pontiffs. 
See Frevky, Hiftcire Eccigſiaigue, lier, lxxiz, tom. xvi. p. 691. edit, 
Bruxelles, \ 
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lowed with a ſmall train of attendants the troops, who 


expected, with the moſt anxious impatience, his arrival 
in Paleſtine. No ſooner did he land in that diſputed 
kingdom, than, inſtead of carrying on the war with 
vigour, he turned all his thoughts towards peace, and, 
without conſulting the other princes and chiefs, of the 
cruſade, concluded in the year 1229, a treaty of peace, 
or rather a truce of ten years, with MELzc-CAMEL, 
ſultan of Egyyt. The principal thing ſtipulated in this 
treaty was, that FREDERIC ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
the city and kingdom of 1 * : this condition was 
immediately executed; and the emperor, entering into 
the city with great pomp, and accompanied by a nume- 
rous train, placed the crown upon his head with his own 
hands; and, having thus ſettled matters in Paleſtine, he 
returned without delay into /taly, to appeaſe the diſcords 
and commotions which the vindictive and ambitious 
pontiff had excited there in his abſence. So that, in rea- 
lity, notwithſtanding all the reproaches that were caſt 
upon the emperor by the pope and his creatures, this 
expedition was by far the moſt ſucceſsful of any that had 
been yet undertaken againſt the infidels [I]. 

VI. The expeditions that followed this were leſs 
important and alſo leſs ſucceſsful. In the year 1239, 
TREOBALD VI [m], count of Champagne and king of 
Navarre, ſet out from Marſeilles for the Holy Land, ac- 
companied by ſeveral French and German princes, as did 
alſo, the year following, RIcHARD, earl of Carnwal, 
brother to HENRY Il, king of England. The iſſue of 
theſe two expeditions was by no means anſwerable to the 
preparations which were made to render them ſucceſsful, 
The former failed through the influence of the em- 


peror's [u] ambaſſadors in Paleſtine, who renewed the 


[/] See the writers that have compoſed the Hiſtory of the Holy Wars, 


See alſo MuxATorI 
Annales Italiæ, and the various authors of the Germanic Hiſtory, 


le] Dr. Mosnzix calls him, by a miſtake, ThzoBaLd V, unleſs 
we are to attribute this fault to an error of the preſs, x 


(> [=] Fazpernc ll, who had ſtill a great party in Paleſtine, and did 


not act in concert with the clergy and the creatures of his bitter enemy, 
GxeGory IX, from which diviſion the Chriſtian cauſe ſuffered much, 
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truce with the Mahometans; while, on the other hand, c ENT, 


a conſiderable body of Chriſtians were defeated at Gaza, 
and ſuch as eſcaped the carnage returned into Europe. 
This fatal event was principally owing to the diſcords 
that reigned between the templars and the knights of St. 
JohN of Feruſalem. Hence it came to paſs, that the 
arrival of RicyHaRD, which had been induſtrioufly re- 
tarded by GREGORY IX, and which had revived, in ſome 
degree, the hopes of the vanquiſhed, was ineffectual to 
repair their loſs; and all that this prince could do, was to 
enter, with the conſent of the allies, into a truce upon 
as good conditions as the declining ſtate of their aftairs 
would admit of. This truce was accordingly concluded 
with the ſultan of Egypt in the year 1241, after which 
RicHARD immediately ſet fail for Europe [o]. 


XIII. 


PART I, 


VII. The affairs of the Chriſtians in the eaſt declined The expedi- 


from day to day. Inteſtine diſcords and ill- conducted tion of 
ewis IX, 


expeditions had reduced them almoſt to the laſt extremity, 
when LEWIS IX, king of France, who was canoniſed 
after his death, and is Nin worſhipped with the utmoſt 
devotion, attempted their reſtoration. It was in conſe- 
quence of a vow, which this prince had made in the year 
1248, when he was ſeized with a painful and dangerous 
illneſs, that he undertook this arduous taſk, and, in the 
execution of it, he ſet fail for Egypt with a formidable 
army and a numerous fleet, from a notion that the con- 
queſt of this province would enable him to carry on the 
war in Syria and Pale/tine with more facility and ſucceſs. 
The firſt attempts of the zealous monarch were crowned 
with victory; for Damietta, that famous Egyptian city, 
yielded to his arms; but the ſmiling proſpe&t was ſoon 
changed, and the progreſs of the war preſented one uni- 
form ſcene of calamity and deſolation. The united hor- 
rors of famine and bee overwhelmed the royal army, 
whoſe proviſions were cut off by the Mahometans, in the 


Je] All theſe circumſtances are accurately related and illuſtrated bv the 
learned GrorGe CHrIST, GEBAVERUS, in his Hiſtoria Richardi Impe+ 
ratoris, Nb, i, p. 34.—1t appears however by the Epiſtalæ Petri de Vineis, that 
RicHARD was created by FREDERAC II, his lord lieutenant of the king- 
dom of Feruſalem, and this furniſhes a provable reaſon why GH GO Y IX 
uſed all poſſible means to retard Ric AR D's voy age, 
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CEN T. year 1150; Roperr, earl of Artois, the king's own 
XIII. 3 having ſurpriſed the Saracen army, and, through 
Parr an exceſs of valour, purſued them too far, was ſlain in the 
engagement; and, a few days after, the king himſelf, 
with two more of his brothers [y], and the greateſt part 
of his army, were taken priſoners in a bloody action, 
after a bold and obſtinate reſiſtance. "This valiant mo- 
narch, who was endowed with true greatneſs of mind, 
and who was extremely pious, though after the manner 
that prevailed in this age of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, 
was ranſomed at an immenſe price [q], and after having 
ſpent about four years in Paleſtine, returned into France, 
in the year 1254, with a handful of men [y], the miſe- 
Table remains of his formidable army. | 
A fecond VIII. No calamitics could deject the courage nor 


<rufad? un- damp the invincible ſpirit of LEWIS; nor did he look 


OY by upon his vow as fulfilled by what he had already done in 


monarch, Paleſtine. He therefore reſolved upon a new expedition, 
fitted out a formidable fleet with which he {ct fail for 
Africa, accompanied by a ſplendid train of princes and 
nobles, and propoſed to begin in that part of the world 
his operations againſt the infidels, that he might cither 
convert them to the Chriſtian faith, or draw from their 
treaſures the means of carrying on more effectually the 
war in Ma. Immediately atter his arrival upon the 
African coaſt, he made himſelf maſter of the fort of 
Carthage; but this firſt ſucceſs was ſoon followed by a 
fatal change in his affairs. A peſtilential diſeaſe broke 
out in the fleet, in the harbour of Tunis, carried off the 
greateſt part of the army, and ſeized, at length, the 
,monarch himſelf, who fell a victim to its rage, on the 


fel] ALpnonsy; earl of Pcitiers, and CHARLEs earl of A, ien. 

71] The ranſom, which, together with the reſtoration of Damie!ta, 
the king was obliged to pay for his liberty, was eight hundred thouſand 
gold bezants, and not eighty thouſand as Cor LI EA erroneouſly reckons “. 
This ſum, which was equal then to 500 oo livres of French money, 
would, in our days, amount to the value of four millions of livres, that is, 
! about 190,c00 pounds ſterling, 

] Of 2$co illuſtrious knights, who ſet out with Lewis from France, 
there remained but about an hundred when he ſailed from Paleſline. Sce 
Joixvitte's Hift, de S. Louis IX. p. 81. 


See Corr gue's Eccleſ. Hiflory, Cent. x TI I. vol. i. p. 456, 
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Chr. I. Profperous Events. 
25th of Auguſt, in the year 1270 [s]. LEWIS was the 


laſt of the European princes, that embarked in the hol 


war; the dangers and difficulties, the calamities and diſ- 
orders, and the enormous expences that accompanied each 
cruſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous, and diſcouraged the 


molt intrepid promoters of theſe fanatical expeditions, 


In conſequence of this, the Latin empire in the eaſt de- 


clined apace, notwithſtanding the efforts of the Roman 


pontiffs to maintain and ſupport it; and in the year 1291, 


after the taking of Ptolomars, or Acra, by the Mabome- 
tans, it was entirely overthrown [J. It 


is natural to 
inquire into the true cauſes that contributed to this un- 
happy revolution in Paleſtine; and theſe cauſes are evi- 
dent. We mult not ſeek for them either in the counſels 


or in the valour of the infidels, but in the diſſentions that 
reigned in the Chriſtian armies, in the profligate lives of 


thoſe, who called themſelves the champions of the croſs, 
and in the ignorance and obſtinacy, the avarice and in- 
ſolence of the pope's legates. 


5 
CEN T, 


XIII. 
PAR T I, 


IX. Chriſtianity as yet had not tamed the ferocity, Converſion 


nor conquered the Pagan ſuperſtitions and prejudices, 


that ſtill prevailed in ſome of the weſtern provinces. 
Among others, the Pruſſians, a fierce and ſavage nation, 
retained {till the idolatrous worſhip of their anceſtors 
with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance ; nor did the argu- 


ments and exhortations employed by the miſſionaries 
that were ſent among them, from time to time, produce 


the leaſt effect upon their ſtubborn and intractable ſpirits. 
The brutiſh firmneſs of theſe Pagans induced Conran, 


[5] Among the various hiſtories that deſerve to be conſulted for an 
ampler account of this laſt cruſade, the principal place is due to the Hiſtoire 
de F. Louis IX da nom, Roy de France, ecrite par Jean Sr, de Foinville, en- 
richie de nouvelles Diſſertations et Obſervations Hiſtoriques, par Charles du Freſne, 
Paris 1668, Fol. Seealſo FILLEAU DE LA Chalze, Hiſtoire de S. Louis, 
Paris 1688, 2 vol, in Svo.—- MEN CON IS Chronicon, in ANT. Mar TAT 
Analectis weteris ævi, tom. iii. p. 172. 179.— Luc. WA DD IN GI Annales 
Mino: um, tom. iv. p. 294, 307, & faſſim. —-BOUuLAVY, Hift, Acad. Paris 


tom. iii. p. 212. 392, &c.— PIERRE CLAUDE FONTENAY, Hiſtoire de 


FEplife Gallicate, tom. xi. p. 337. 405 575. 


[e] Ax r. MaTTur1 Analeta auteris &wvi, tom. v. p. 748.— Ac. 
Tenni Scripteres Dominicani, tom. i, p. 422. —I Mol A in Dantem, in 
MurAaTos11 Axtig. Talicæ, medii avi, tom, i. p. 1111, 1112, 
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duke of Maſſovia, to have recourſe to more forcible me- 
thods than reaſon and argument, in order to bring about 
their converſion. For this purpoſe, he addreſſed himſelf, 
in the year 1230, to the knights of the Teutonic order 
of St. Mary, who, after their expulſion from Paleſtine, 
had ſettled at Venice, and engaged them, by pompous 
promiſes, to undertake the conqueſt and converſion of 
the Pruffians, The knights accordingly arrived in 
Pruſſia, under the command of HERMAN DE SALTZA, 
and, after a moſt crue] and obſtinate war, of fifty years 
ſtanding, with that refolute people, obliged them, with 
difficulty, to acknowledge the Teutonic order for their 
ſovereigns, and to embrace the Chriſtian faith [u]. 
After having eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, and fixed their 
own dominion in Pruſſia, theſe booted apoſtles made 
ſeveral excurſions into the neighbouring countries, and 
particularly into Lithuania, where they pillaged, burned, 
maſſacred, and ruined all before them, until they forced 
the inhabitants of that miſerable province to profeſs a 
feigned ſubmiſſion to the goſpel, or rather to the furious 
and unrelenting miffionaries, by whom it was propagated 
in a manner ſo contrary to its divine maxims, and to the 
benevolent ſpirit of its celeſtial author [w]. | 

X. In Spain the caufe of the goſpel gained ground 
from day to day. The kings of Caftile, Leon, Navarre, 
and Arragen, waged perpetual war with the Saracen 
princes, who held ſtill under their dominion the king- 
doms of Falentia, Granada, and Murcia, together with 
the province of Andaluſia; and this war was carried on 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Saracen dominion declined 
apace, and was daily reduced within narrower bounds, 
while the limits of the church were extended on every 
ſide. The princes that contributed principally to this 


Fu] See Marr I Analecta wet. avi, tom. iii. p. 18 tom. v. p. 684 


.—689—PeTzr1 ve DursRnurs, Chrenicon Pruſſiæ, publiſhed by HART 


KXOCHIVUS at Jena, in the year 1679.—CunIs Torn. HaArRTxNOCHIVS, 
his Hiftory of the Pruſſian Church, written in the German language, book I. 
ch. i. p. 33- and Antiquitates Praſſiæ, Dif. xiv. p. 201—Barvus: 1 Miſcel- 
lanea, tom. vii. p. 427. q}8—WanpiNG! Annales Miner, tom. iv, p. 40+ 
63.—SOLIGNAC, Hiſicire de Palagne, tom. ii. p 238. | 

[70] Beſides the authors mentioned in the preceding ncte, fee LubwEG It 
Reliquie Manujcripiorum emnis æui, tom. i. p. 336. 


happy 
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happy revolution were FERDINAND, king of Leon and c E N r. 
Caſtile, who, after his death, obtained a place in the ,, XIII. 


Kalendar, his father ALPHONSsuSs IX, king of Leon, and 
James I, king of Arragon [x]. The latter, more eſpe- 
cially, diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminently by his fervent 
zeal for the advancement of Chriſtianity; for no ſooner 
had he made himſelf maſter of Valentia in the year 1236, 
than he employed, with the greateſt pains nd aſſiduity, 
every poſſible method of converting to the faith his 
Arabian ſubjects, whoſe expulſion would have been an 
irreparable loſs to his kingdom. For this purpoſe he or- 
dered the Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he made uſe of 
principally in this ſalutary work, to learn the Arabic 
tongue; and he founded public ſchools at Majorca and 
Barcelona, in which a conſiderable number of youth were 
educated in a manner that might enable them to preach 
the goſpel in that language. When theſe pious efforts 
were found to be ineffectual, the Roman pontiff CLE- 
MENT IV exhorted the king to drive the Mahometans 
out of Spain. The obſequious prince followed the 
counſel of the inconſiderate pontiff; in the execution of 
which, however, he met with much difficulty, both from 
the oppoſition which the Spaniſh nobles made to it on 


the one hand, and from the obſtinacy of the Moors on 
the other [y]. 


__ 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


———— 


J. HE accounts we have already given of the con- he unh 
queſts of the Tartars, and of the unhappy iſſue py ſtate o 


of the cruſades, will be ſufficient to give us a lively idea 
of the melancholy condition to which the Chriſtians 


the affairs of 
the Chriſti- 


were reduced in Aa; and had the Saracens been in- eaſt, 


fected with the ſame odious ſpirit of perſecution that poſ- 
ſeſſed the cruſaders, there would not perhaps have re- 


[x] See Jon. FrxrmtrAs, Hiſtory of Spain, vol. ir. 


„] See Grpprs, his Hifory of the Expulfion of the Moriſcees, in his 
Miſcellaneous Trafs, vol, i, p. 26, 


mained 
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CEN r. mained a ſingle Chriſtian in that part of the world, 
5 | But though theſe: infidels were chargeable with various 
crimes, and had frequently treated the Chriſtians in a 
rigorous and injurious manner, yet they looked with 
horror upon thote ſcenes of perſecution, which the Latins 
exhibited as the exploits of heroic piety, and conſidered 
it as the higheſt and mot atrocious mark of cruelty and 
injuſtice to force unhappy men, by fire and ſword, to 
abandon their religious principles, or to put them to 
death merely becauſe they refuſed to change their 
opinions. After the deſtruction of the kingdom of 
Jeruſalem, many of the Latins remained ſtill in Syria, and 
retiring into the dark and ſolitary receſſes of mount Liban, 
lived there in a ſavage manner, and loſt, by degrees, all 
ſenſe both of religion and humanity, as appears in the 
conduct and characters of their deſcendants, who ſtill in- 
habit th& ſame uncultivated wilds, and who ſeem almoſt 
entirely deſtitute of all knowledge of God and reli- 
ion [Z). 

Complaints II. The Latin writers of this age complain in many 
200 bci places of the growth of infidelity, of daring and licen- 
among the tious writers, ſome of whom attacked publicly the doc- 
Latics, trines of Chriſtianity, while others went fo far as atheiſti- 
cally to call in queſtion the perfections and government 

of the Supreme Being. Theſe complaints, however they 

might have been exaggerated in ſome reſpects, were yet 

far trom being entirely deſtitute of foundation ; and the 
ſuperſtition of the times was too naturally adapted to 

create a number of infidels and. libertines, among men 

who had more capacity than judgment, more wit than 

ſolidity. Perſons of this character, when they fixed their 
attention only upon that abſurd ſyſtem of religion, which 

the Roman pontiffs and their dependents exhibited as the 

true religion of CHRIST, and maintained by the odious 
influence of bloody perſecution, were, for want of the 


[=] A certain tribe, called Dervsr, or Dxvsr1, who inhabit the re» 
ceſtes of the mounts Liban and Antiliban, pretend to deſcend from the an- 
cent Franks, who were once maſters of Paleſtine. This derivation is, in- 
deed, doubtful, It is however certain, that there fill remain in theſ- coun+ 
tries deſcendants of thoſe, whom the Holy war brought from Europe into 
Faleſline; though they do very little honour to their anceſtors, and have no- 
thing of Chtiſtians but the name, 


means 
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means of being better inſtructed, unhappily led to con- 
ſider the Chriſtian religion as a fable invented and pro- 
pagated by a greedy and ambitious prieſthood, in order 
to fill their coffers and to render their authority reſpect- 
able, The philoſophy of ARISTOTLE, which flouriſhed 
in all the European ſchools, and was looked upon as the 
very eſſence of right reaſon, contributed much to ſupport 
this deluſion, and to nouriſh a proud and preſumptuous 
ſpirit of infidelity. This quibbling and intricate philo- 
ſophy led many to reject ſome of the moſt evident and 
important doctrines both of natural and revealed religion, 
ſuch as the doctrine of a divine providence governing 
the univerſe, the immortality of the ſoul, the ſcripture 
account of the origin of the world, and other points of 
leſs moment. Theſe doctrines were not only rejected, 
but the moſt pernicious errors were induſtriouſly propa- 
gated in oppoſition to them, by a ſet of Ariſtotelians, 
who were extremely active in gaining proſelytes to their 
impious jargon [a]. 


" fa] See Sti. Thom Summa contra gentes, and BERN MARDI MoNr YA 
Summa contra Catharos et Waldenſes, This latter writer, in the work now 
mentioned, combats, with great ſpirit, the enemies of Chriſtianity which 
appeared in his time. In the fourth chapter of the fiſth book, p. 416. be 
diſputes, in an ample and copious manner, againſt thoſe who affirmed, bet 
the ſoul periſhed with the body; refutes, in the eleventh chapter, p. 477. 
thoſe Ariſtotelian philoſophers, who held, that the world had exiſted from 
all eternity, and would never have an end; and, in the fifteenth chapter, 
p. 554. he attacks thoſe, who, deſpiſing the authority of the ſacred writings, 
deny the exiſtence of human liberty, and maintain, that all things, and even 
the crimes of the wicked, are the effects of an abſolute and irreſiſtible neceſ- 
ſity. Add to theſe authors, 8ST ETHANI TEMTIEA II, Epiſcopt Parifierſir, 
Indiculus errorum, qui a nonnullis Magiſftris Lutetiæ publice privaitmque doce- 
bantur, Anno 1277, in Bibliotheca patrum Maxima, tom, xxv. p. 233. 28 
alſo Bou LAY, Hiftor. Acad, Pariſ. tom, iii. p. 433. and GERNARDI DU 
Bois, Hi,. Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom, ii. p. got. The tenets of theſe doors will, 
no doubt, appear of a ſurpriſing nature; for they taught, that there was only 
one intellect among all the buman race; that all things ere ſubject to abſolute ſute 
or neceſſity ; that the univerſe 20as not governed by a divine providence ; that the 
vorld wat eternal, and the ſoul mortal ; and they maintained theſe and ſuch 
like monſtrous errors by arguments drawn from the philoſophy of Ax 1s To- 
TLE, But, at the ſame time, to avoid the juſt reſentment of the people, 
they held up, as a buckler againſt their adverſaries, that moſt dangerous and 
pernicious diſtinftion between thezlogical and philoſophical truth, which has 
been ſince uſed, with the utmoſt cunning and bad faith, by the more recent 
Ariſtotelians of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. T beſe things, ſaid they 
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III. If the accuſations brought againſt FRED ERIC II, 
by the Roman pontiff GREGORY IX, deſerve any credit, 


Per I. that prince may be ranked among the moſt inveterate 


and malignant enemies of the Chriſtian religion, ſince he 
was charged by GREGORY with having ſaid, that the 
world had been deceived by three impoſtors, MosEs, CHRIST, 
and MAnoMeET [6b]. This charge was anſwered by a 
ſolemn and public profeſſion of his faith, which the em- 
peror addreſſed to all the kings and princes of Europe, to 
whom alſo had been addreſſed the accuſation brought 
againſt him by the pontiff. The accuſation, however, 
was founded upon the teſtimony of HENRY RasPoN, 
landgrave of Thuringia, who declared that he had heard 
the emperor pronounce the abominable blaſphemy above- 
mentioned [c]. It is, after all, difficult to decide with 
ſufficient evidence concerning the truth of this fact. 
FREDERIC, who was extremely paſſionate and impru- 
dent, may, perhaps in a fit of rage, have let ſome ſuch 
expreſſion as this eſcape his reflexion, and this is rendered 
probable enough by the company he frequented, and the 
number of learned Ariſtotelians that were always about 
his perſon, and might ſuggeſt matter enough for ſuch 
impious expreſſions, as that now under conſideration. 
It was this affair that gave occaſion, in after- times, to the 
invention of that fabulous account [4], which ſuppoſes 
the deteſtable book Concerning the three impoſtors, to have 
been compoſed by the emperor himſelf, or, by PETER 
DE VINE1S, a native of Capua, a man of great credit and 
authority, whom that prince [e] had choſen for his prime 


(as we learn from Srepnex Traps) are true in philoſophy, but not ac- 


cording to the catholic faith, Vera ſunt bæc ſecundum pbilaſeplum, non ſecundum 
fidem catbolicam. 


[5] Man Tn, Pais, Hifter, Major. p. 408. 459—PETR. De Vixens, 
Epiftelarum, lib. i. | | | 

ſc] Hzxm. GycanTis Flores temporum, p. 126.—CaR. FA ID. Ava - 
MANN, Sy/loge Anecdotor, tom. i. p. 639. 

[d] See Cas1m, Oupini Commment. de Scriptoribus Ecclefiaſticis, tom. iii. 


p. 66 — ALR. HN. DE SALLENGRY, M.moirs d Hiftoire et de Literature, 
tom. i. part I. p. 386. 


£7 [e] The book entitled, Liber de 111 Impoſtoribus, five Tractatus de 
Vanitate Religionum, is really a book, which had no exiſtence at the time, 
that the moſt noiſe was made about it, and was ſpoken of by multitules be- 
tore it had heen (cen by any one perſen, Its ſuproſed exiſtence was pro- 
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miniſter, and in whom he placed the higheſt con- C * 


fidence. 


bably owing to an impious ſaying of Stmon or Tous, doctor of di- 
vinity in tbe univerſity of Paris in the thirteenth century, which amounts 
to this: © That the Jews were ſeduced out of their ſenſes by Mosxs, the 
« Chriſtians by Is us, and the Gentiles by MayuomtT.” This, or ſome 
expreſſions of a fimilar kind, were imputed to the emperor Fx RDA 
and other perſons, and that perhaps without any real foundation ; and the 
imaginary book, to which they have given riſe, has been attributed, by dif- 
ferent authors, to FaxptrIc, to his chancellor PETER ps Vixens, 
to ALPHONSo, king of Caftile, to Boccacr, Poco, the ArxzTiINS, 
Pomyonacr, Macxiavetrt, ErasMus, OciInus, Szavettot, RA- 
BELAIS, GOR DANO Bruno, CAMPANELLA, and many others, In a 
word, the book was long ſpoken of before any ſuch work exiſted ; but the 
rumour that was ſpread abroad encouraged ſome profligate traders in licen- 
tiouſneſs to compoſe, or rather compile, a bundle of miſerable rhapſodies, 
under the famous title of the Three Impeffors, In order to impoſe upon ſuch 
as are ſond of theſe pretended rarities. Accordingly, the Spatcid della Beftia 
Triomphante of Gion DANO Bruno, and a wretched piece of impiety, 
called the Spirit of Sp1NozA, were the ground-work or materials from 
whence theſe hireling compilers, by modifying ſome paſſages and adding 
others, drew the book which now paſſes under the name of the Thrce Im 
poſtors, of which I have ſeen two copies in manuſcript, but no printed edi- 
tion, See La Moxnove's Diſſertation ſur le Livre de 111 Impoſitirr, pub- 
liſhed at Amſterdam in 1715, at the end of the fourth volume of the Menz- 
giara. See alſo an Anſwer to this Diſſertation, which was impudently ex- 
poſed to the public eye, in 1716, from the preſs of Scheurleer in the Hague, 
and which contains a fabulous ſtory of the origin of the book in queſtion. 
Whoever is defirous of a more ample and a very cvrious account of this 
matter, will find it in the late PrRosyrnn Marcaane's Diffionairt Hie- 
rigue, vol, ii, at the article IMyosTorIeEvs, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the flate of learning and philoſophy during this 


century. 
E 33 I, HE Greeks, amidſt the dreadfu] calamities, 
pA 1. diſcords, and revolutions, that diſtracted and 


A perplexed their unhappy N had neither that ſpirit, 
2 tate of nor that leiſure, that are neceſſary to the culture of the 
— the arts and ſciences. Vet, under all theſe diſadvantages, 
Greeks, they ſtill retained a certain portion of their former ſpirit, 
Ka did not entirely abandon the cauſe of Jearning and 
philoſophy, as appears by the writers that aroſe among 

them during this century. Their beſt hiſtorians were 
NictETAs, CHoNIaTEs, GEORGIUS ACROPOLITA, GRE- 

GORIUS PACHYMERES, and JokL, whoſe Chronology is 

et extant, We learn from the writings of GREGORY 
ACHYMERES and NiICEPHORUs BLEMMIDA, that the 
Peripatetic philoſophy was not without its admirers 

among the Greeks ; though the Platonic was moſt in 

vogue, The greateſt part of the Grecian philoſophers, 

x following the example of the later Platoniſts, whoſe 
works were the ſubject of their conſtant meditation, in- 

clined to reduce the wiſdom of PLaro and the ſubtil- 

ties of the Stagirite into one ſyſtem, and to reconcile, as 

well as they could, their jarring principles. It is not 
neceſſary to exhibit a liſt of thoſe authors, who wrote 

the lives and difcourſes of the ſaints, or diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the controverſy with the Latin church, or 

of thoſe, who employed their learned labours in illuſ- 

trating the canon law of the Greeks. The principal 

Syrian writer, which this century produced, was GRE“ 

GORY ABUL FARA, primate of the Jacobites, a man of 

true genius and univerſal learning, who was a judicious 

1 divine, 
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divine, an eminent hiſtorian, and a good philoſopher [a].c R M T, 
GroRGE ELMACIN, who compoſed the hiſtory of the wane 
Saracens, was alſo a writer of no mean reputation. 2 


—— — 


II. The ſciences carried a fairer aſpect in the weſtern ue pro- 
world, where every branch of erudition was cultivated grefs of 
with aſſiduity and zeal, and, of conſequence, flouriſhed, erning in 

. . . the wells 
with increaſing vigour, from day to day. The Euro- 
pean kings and princes had learned, by a happy expe- 
rience, how much the advancement of learning and arts 
contribute to the grandeur and happineſs of a nation; 
and therefore they invited into their dominions learned 
men from all parts of the world, nouriſhed the arts in 
their boſom, excited the youth to the love of letters, by 
crowning their progreſs with the moſt noble rewards, 
and encouraged every effort of genius, by conferrin 
upon ſuch as excelled, the moſt honourable diſtinctions. 
Among theſe patrons and protectors of learning the em- 
peror FREpeRic II, and ALiPHonsvus X, king of Leon 
and Caſtile, two princes as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
own learning, as by the encouragement they granted to 


men of genius, acquired the higheſt renown, and rendered 


[a] See Bayrz's Dictionary, at the article AnULPHARAGE; 2s alſo 
Jos. Sixt. Ass EMAN I Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom, ii, cap. xlii. p. 244 · 


C ABulPHARAGIUS, er ART FARAT, was a native of Malatia, a 
city in Armenia, near the ſource of the river Eupbrates, and acquired a vaſt 
reputation in the eaſt on account of his extenfive erudition, He compoſed 
An Abridęment of Univerſa! Hiſftory, from the beginning of the world to his 
own times, which he divided into ten parts, or dynaſties. The 1f, compre- 
hends the hiſtory of the ancient Patriarchs, from Adam to Moſes, The 2d, 
that of Jeſbua and the other Judges of Irael. The 3d, 4b, 5th, and 6th, con- 
tain the hiſtory of the Kings of Iſcael, of the Chaldean Princes, of the Per- 
ſian Magi, and of the Grecian Monarchs, The 72h, relates to the Roman 
hiſtory; the tb, to that of the Greek Emperors of Conſtantinople, In the 
gtb, he treats concerning the Arabian Commanders; and in the 10th, con- 
cerning the Moguls. He is more to be depended upon in his hiſtory of the 
Saracens and Tartars, than in his accounts of other nations, The learned 
Dr, EDWARD Pococx tranſlated this work into Latin, and publiſhed his 
tranſlation in 1663 : together with a Supplement, which carties on the 
hiſtory of the Oriental Princes, where Azur-Farar left it, The ſame 
learned tranſlator had obliged the public, in 165c, with an abridgment of the 
ninth dynaſty under the following title: Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum ; fire 
Georgii Abulfaragii Malatienſis de origine et moribus Arabum ſuccinfla narratio, 


For. ML. "— their 
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C EN T. their names immortal. The former founded the academy 


PAT. II, 


of Naples, had the works of ARISTOTLE tranſlated into 
Latin, aſſembled about his perſon all the learned men, 
whom he could engage by his munificence to repair to 
his court, and gave many other undoubted proofs of his 
zeal for the advancement of the arts and ſciences [b]. 
The latter obtained an illuſtrious and permanent renown 
by ſeveral learned productions, but more eſpecially by his 
famous Aſtronomical Tables [c]. In conſequence then of 
the protection that was given to the ſciences in this cen- 
tury, academies were erected almoſt in every city, pecu- 
liar privileges of various kinds were alſo granted to the 
youth that frequented them, and theſe learned ſocieties ac- 
quired, at length, the form of political bodies; that is to 
ſay, they were inveſted with a certain juriſdiction, and 
were governed by their own laws and ſtatutes. 


The fate of III. In the public ſchools or academies that were 
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founded at Padua, Modena, Naples, Capua, Tholouſe, Sa- 
lamancha, Lions, and Cologn, the whole circle of the 
ſciences was not taught, as in our times. The applica- 
tion of the youth, and the labours of their inſtructors, 
were limited to certain branches of learning, and thus 
the courſe of academical education EY imperfect, 
The academy of Paris, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt both 
with reſpect to the number and abilities of its profeſſors, 
and the multitude of ſtudents by whom it was frequented, 
was the firſt learned ſociety which extended the ſphere of 
education, received all the ſciences into its boſom, and 
appointed maſters for every branch of erudition. Hence 
it was diſtinguiſhed, before any other academy, with the 
title of an UNiveRsITY, to denote its embracing the 
whole circle of ſcience; and, in proceſs of time, other 
ſchools of learning were ambitious of forming themſelves 
upon the ſame model, and of being honoured with the 
ſame title. In this famous univerſity, the doctors were 
divided into four colleges or claſſes, according to the 
branches of learning they profeſſed ; and theſe claſſes 

[5] Bovrar, Hi. Arad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 115,—G [ANNOND, Hit. 


de Naples, tom. ii. p. 497. Add to theſe the obſervations of Jo. ALB, 
FABKICIVS, Fibliatb. Latin. medii avi, tom. ii. p. 618, 


[e] Nrc, Ax r oN Bibliotbeca wetus Hiſpan. lib. viii. c. v. p. 217.— 
Jo. px FeangRAs, Hifluire d'Eſpagne, tom, iv, p. 347. | 
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were called, in after- times, faculties. In each of theſe C E N T. 
faculties, a doctor was choſen by the ſuffrages of his col- , _—_ 
leagues, to preſide during a fixed period in the ſociety ; 1 
and the title of dean was given to thoſe, who ſucceſſive] 
filled that eminent office [4]. The head of the univerſity, 

whoſe inſpection and juriſdiction extended to all branches 
of that learned body, was dignified with the name of 
chancellor, and that high and honourable place was filled 

by the biſhop of Paris, to whom an aſſiſtant was after- 

wards joined, who ſhared the adminiſtration with him, 

and was cloathed with an extenſive authority [e]. The 

college ſet apart for the ſtudy of divinity was firſt erected 

and endowed, in the year 1250, by an opulent and pious 

man, whoſe name was ROBERT DE SORBONNE, a parti- 

cular friend and favourite of St. LEWIS, whoſe name 
was adopted, and is ſtill retained, by that theological 
ſociety [V]. | | | 

IV. Such as were deſirous of being admitted profeſſors The ac 

in any of the faculties, or colleges of this famous univer- demica! 
ſity, were obliged to ſubmit to a long and tedious courſe e, 
of probation, to ſuffer the ſtricteſt examinations, and to 

ive, during ſeveral years, undoubted proofs of their 

earning and capacity, before they were received in the 
character of public teachers. This ſevere diſcipline was 

called the academical courſe; and it was wiſely deſigned to 

prevent the number of profeſſors from multiplying be- 

yond meaſure, and alſo to hinder ſuch as were deſtitute of 
erudition and abilities from aſſuming an office, which was 
juſtly looked upon as of high importance. They, who 
had ſatisfied all the demands of this academical law, and 
had gone through the formidable trial with applauſe, 


[4] This arrangement was executed about the year 1260, Ses Du Bovs 
LAY, Hiflor, Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 557. 564. 

[e] See HERM. Cox RINGII Antiquitates Academice, a work, however, 
ſuſceptible of conſiderable improvements. The important work mentioned 
in the preceding note, and which is divided into fix volumes, deſerves to be 
principally confulted in this poiat, as well as in all others that relate to the 
hiſtory and government of the univerſity of Paris; add to this CLAavn- 
HemMERr &1 Liber de Academia Parifienſi, qualis primo fuit in inſula et epiſ- 
coporum ſcholis, Lutet, 1637, in 4to. | | 

[f] See Du Boutay, Hiftor. Acad, Pariſ. tom, iii, p. 224.—Dv 
Ezesnz's Annotations upon the Life of St. Lxwis, written by JoIxXVII TE, 
p. 36, | 
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CEN T, were ſolemnly inveſted with the dignity of profeſſors, and 


were ſaluted maſters with a certain round of ceremomes, 


that were uſed in the ſocieties of illiterate tradeſmen, 


when their company was augmented by a new candt- 
date. This vulgar cuſtom. was introduced, in the pre- 
ceding century, by the profeſſors of law in the academy of 
Bolonia, and, in this century, it was tranſmitted to that of 
Paris, where it was firſt practiſed by the divinity-colleges, 
and afterwards by the profeſſors of phyſic and of the li- 
beral arts. In this account of the trial and inſtallation 
of the profeſſors of Paris, we may perceive the origin of 
what we now call academical degrees, which, like all other 
human inſtitutions, have degenerated ſadly from the wiſe 
ends for which they were at firſt appointed, and grow 
more inſignificant from day to day [g]. 

V. Theſe public inſtitutions, conſecrated to the ad- 
vancement of learning, were attended with remarkable 
ſucceſs; but that branch of erudition, which we call 
humanity, or polite literature, derived lefs advantage 
from them, than the other ſciences. The induftrious 
youth either applied themſelves entirely to the ſtudy of 
the civil and canon laws, which was a ſure path to pre- 
ferment, or employed their labours in phileſophical re- 
fearches, in order to the attainment of a ſhining reputa- 
tion, and of the applauſe that was laviſhed upon ſuch as 
were endowed with a ſubtitle and metaphyfical genius. 
Hence the bitter complaints, that were made by the pon- 
tiffs and other biſhops, of the negle& and decline of the 
liberal arts and ſciences; and hence alſo the zealous, 
but unſucceſsful efforts they uſed to turn the youth from 


juriſprudence and philoſophy, to the ſtudy of humanity 


and philology [Y]. Notwithſtanding all this, the thir- 
teenth century produced ſeveral writers, who were very 


[2] Beſides the writers abovementioned, ſee Jo, Cir, IrTERUs, De 
Cradibus Academicis.— Jus r. HEeNN, Bou EAI Pref. ad jus Canonicum, 
P+ 14. ANT, Woop, Antiquit, Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 24 —Bovri Ax, Hiſtor. 
Academ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 256. 682. 684, &c. 

(5] Bovr Ar, H. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 265. where there is an 
epiſtle of IxxoœENT III, who ſeems to take this matter ſeriouſly to heart. 
—ANT, Woop, Artig. Oxon, tom. i. p. 124. —Iu or A in Dantem in Mu- 
ratorii Antiquit, Ital, medii vu, tom, i. p. 1262, 
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far from being contemptible, ſuch as Gul. BRTTO Ci, EN x. 


GuALTHERUs MarESs [I], MaTTHEw of Vendoſime 
ALAN DE L'IsLE II], GUNTHERUs, JACOBUS DE 
ViTR!Aco, and ſeveral others, who wrote with eaſe, 
and were not altogether deſtitute of elegance. Among 
the hiſtorians the firſt place is due to MaTTHEw PARIS, 
a writer of the higheſt merit both in point of knowledge 
and prudence, to whom we may add RoDpERIicus XIME- 
NIUS, RiGoRDUs ſm], VINCENT of Beauvais, ROBERT 
of St, Marino [n], MarTINUs, a native of Poland, GER- 
VA1S of Tilbury [o], CONRAD of Lichtenau, GUILIELMUS 
NanGivs, whoſe names are worthy of being preſerved 
from oblivion. The writers, who have laboured to tranſ- 
mit to poſterity the lives and exploits of the ſaints, have 
rather related the ſuperſtitions and miſeries of the times, 
than the actions of theſe holy men. Among theſe biogra- 
phers, JaMEs of Fitri, mentioned above, makes the 
greateſt figure; he alſo compoſed a Hiſtory of the Lom- 
bards, that is full of inſipid and trifling ſtories [p]. 


VI. ROGER Bacon [z], JohN BaLBi, and ROBERT The ſtudy of 


CarITo, with ſome other learned men, whoſe number the Greek 
and Oriental 
languages, 


was but inconſiderable, applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
Greek literature. The Hebrew language and theology 
were much lefs cultivated ; though it appears that Bacon 
and CApITTo already mentioned, and RayMonn MARTIN, 
author of an excellent treatiſe, entitled, Pugio Fide: Chriſti- 


[i] See the Hiftoire de  Arademie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, 
tom. xvi. p. 255. 
[+] Jo. WorriI Lefiones Memerabil. tom. i. p. 430. 
L] Called in Latin, Ar AN us pz InsuL 1s. 
Ln] See the Hiſtaire de J Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, 


tom. xvi. p. 243. Which alſo gives an ample account of WILLIAM of Nane 


Seu p. 292 

[] See Lx Boxur, Memoires pour I Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 490 
where there is alſo a learned account of Vincent of Beauvais, p. 494. 

CF [0] J=xvars of Tilbury was nephew to HEN VII, king of England, 
and was in high credit with the emperor OruO IV, to whom he dedicated 
a Deſcription of the World and a Chronicle, both of which he had himſelf 
compeled, He wrote alſo a Hiſtory of England, and one of the Holy Land, 
with ſeveral treatiſes upon different ſubjects. 

[p] See Scuzrnornit Amwenitates Literariæ, tom. xi. p. 324. 

1] This illuſtrious Franciſcan was, in point of genius and univerſal 
learning, one of the greateſt ornaments of the Britiſh nation, and in general 
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CEN T, ane, or, The Dagger of the Chriſtian Faith, were extremely 
p te 1, well verſed in that ſpecies of erudition. Many of the 
—— Spaniards, and more particularly the Dominican friars, 
made themſelves maſters of the Arabian learning and 
language, as the kings of Spain had charged the latter 
with the inſtruction and converſion of the Jews and Sara- 
cens who reſided in their dominions [r]. As to the Latin 
rammarians, the beſt of them were extremely barbarous 
and inſipid, and equally deſtitute of taſte and knowledge. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to caſt an eye 
upon the productions of ALEXANDER DE VILLA DEI, 
who was looked upon as the moſt eminent of them all, 
and whoſe works were read in almoſt all the ſchools from 
this period until the ſixteenth century. This pedantic 
Franciſcan compoſed, in the year 1240, what he called, 
a Doctrinale, in Leonine verſe, full of the moſt wretched 
quibbles, and in which the rules of grammar and criti- 
ciſm are delivered with the greateſt confuſion and ob- 
ſcurity, or rather, are covered with impenetrable dark- 

neis. 
The ſtate of VII. The various ſyſtems of philoſophy that were in 
philolophy. vogue before this century, loſt their credit by degrees, and 
ſubmitted to the triumphant doctrine of ARISTOTLE, 
which erected a new and deſpotic empire in the republic 
of letters, and reduced the whole ideal world under its 
lordly dominion. Several of the works of this philoſo- 
pher, and more eſpecially his metaphyſical productions, 
had been fo carly as the beginning of this century tranſ- 
lated into Latin at Paris, and were from that time ex- 


of the republic of letters. The aſtoniſhing diſcoveries he made in aftro- 
nomy, chemiſtry, optics, and mathematies, made him paſs for a magician 
in the ignorant and ſuperſtitious times in which he lived, while his profound 
knowledge in philoſophy, theology, and the Greek and Oriental languages, 
procured him, with more juſtice, the title of the admirable, or Twonder ful 
doctor. Among other diſcoveries, he is ſaid to have made that of the com- 
poſition and force of gun-powder, which he deſcribes clearly in one of his 
letters; and he propoſed much the ſame correction of the Kalendar, which 
was executed about 300 years after by GxzGory XIII, He compoſed a pro- 
digiovs number of books, of which the liſt may be ſeen in the General 
Dictionary, at the article Bacon, | 


[7] See Ricn, Sixcon's Lettres Choifies, tom. iii, p. IIa. Nic. Ax - 
ro Bibliotheca vetus Hiſpanicas | | | 
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plained to the youth in the public ſchools [5]. But when o ENT. 


it appeared, that ALMERIC [r] had drawn from theſe 
books his erroneous ſentiments concerning the divine 
nature, they were prohibited and condemned as pernici- 
ous and reſtilential, by a public decree of the council of 
Sens, in the year 1209 [u]. The logic of ARISTOTLE, 
however, recovered its credit ſome years after this, and 
was publicly taught in the univerſity of Paris in the 
year 1215; but the natural philoſophy and metaphyſic 
of that great man were ſtill under the ſentence of con- 
demnation [to]. It was reſerved for the emperor FRE- 
DERIC II, to reſtore the Stagirite to his former glory, 
which this prince effected by employing a number of 
learned men, whom he had choſen with the greateſt at- 
tention and care [x], and who were profoundly verſed in 


[:] Franc. PA TRICII, Diſcuſſiones Peripateticæ, tom. i. lib, xi. p. 145 · 
—]o. Launonus, de varia Ariſtot. fortuna in Acad. Parifierfi, cap. is 
p. 129, ed, Elfwich, It is commonly reported, that the books of Ar 1s= 
ToTLE here mentioned, were tranſlated from Arabic into Latin. But we 
are told poſitively, that theſe books were brought from Conſtantinople, and 
tranſlated from Greek into Latin. See Ricorpus, De geſis Philippi regis 
Francorum, ad A. 1209, in An DR. CuESsNII Scriptor. Hiflor. Franc. p. 119. 

Fe] Aru ERIC, or AMAURI, does not ſeem to have entertained 
any enormous errors, He held, that every Chriſtian was obliged to believe 
himſelf a member of Jxsus CaxrisT, and attached, perhaps, ſome extra - 
vagant and fanatical ideas to that opinion; but his followers fell into more 
pernicious notions, and adopted the moſt odious tenets, maintaining, that 
the power of the Father continued no longer than the Moſaic diſpenſation 
that the empire of the Son extended only to the thirteenth century ; and 
that then the reign of the Holy Ghoſt commenced, when all ſacraments and 
external worſhip were to be aboliſhed, and the ſalvation of Chriſtians was to 
be accompliſhed merely by internal acts of illuminating grace, Their mo» 
rals alſo were as infamous as their doctrine was abſurd, and under the name 
of charity they comprehended and committed the moſt criminal acts of im- 
purity and licentiouſneſs, 

CF [«] Dr, Mosunziu has fallen here into two light miſtakes, It was 
at Paris, and not at Sens, and in the year 12 10, and not in 1209, that the 
metaphyſical books of ARIS Tor were condemned to the flames, The 
writers quoted here by our author are Lauxo1vus, Dewaria Ariſtotelis fortuna 
in Acad, Pariſ. cap. iv. p. 195. and the ſame writer's Syllabus rationum qui- 
bus Durandi cauſa defenditur, tom. i. opp. pars I. p. 8. | 

ſw] NAT. ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Capita, tom. viii. cap. iii, 
þ 7. p. 76. 

[x] PETA. pz Vixens, Epiſtolar. lib, iii, ep. Ixvii. p. 503, This epi- 
file is addreſſed ad magiſtros et ſcholares Bononienſes, i, e. to the maſters and 
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Thomas 


Aquinas and 
others adopt 


and main- 
tain the 
Ariſtotelian 
ſyſtem, 
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the knowledge of the languages, to tranſlate into Latin, 
from the Greek and Arabic, certain books of ARISTOTLE, 
and of other ancient ſages. This tranſlation, which was 
recommended, in a particular manner, to the academy of 
Bolinia by the learned emperar, raiſed the credit of 
ARISTOTLE to the greateſt height, and gave him an ir- 
reſiſtible and deſpotic authority in all the European 
ſchools. This authority was ſtill farther auginented by. 
the tranſlations, which were made of ſome of the books 
of the Grecian ſage by ſeveral Latin interpreters, ſuch 
as MicHAEL ScoT, PHiLip of Tripoly, WILLIAM 
FLEMING, and others; though theſe men were quite 
unequal to the taſk they undertook, and had neither ſuch 
knowledge of the languages, nor ſuch an, acquaintance 
with philoſophy, as were neceſſary to the ſucceſsful exe- 
cution of ſuch a difficult enterpriſe [y]. 

VIII. The Ariſtotelian philoſophy received the very 
laſt addition that could be made to its authority and 
luſftre, when the Dominican and Franciſcan friars 
adopted its tenets, taught it in their ſchools, and il- 
luſtrated it in their writings. Theſe two  mendicant 
orders were looked upon as the chief depofitaries of all 
learning both human and divme; and were followed, with 
the utmoſt cagerneſs and affiduity, by all ſuch as were 
ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed from the multitude by 
their ſuperior knowledge. ALEXANDER HAL Es, an 
Engliſh Franciſcan, who taught philoſophyat Paris, and 
acquired, by the ſtrength of his metaphyſical genius, the 


ſcholars of the academy of Bolsnia; but it is more than probable, that the 
emperor ſent letters, upon this occaſion, to the other European ſchools, It 
is a common opinion, that this learned prince had all the works of Ar 15s. 
TOTLF, that were then extant, tranſlated into Latin about the year 1020, 
but this cannot be deduced from the letter abovementioned, nor from any 
other ſuffictent teſtimony that we know of, 

f y] See Weop's account of the interpreters of Az1sToTLE, in his 
Antiguitat, Oxon. tom. 1. p. 119. as alſo IAS Preface to the Opus Majus 
of the famous RoGtr Bacox, publiſied at London in folio, in the year 
1733+ We ſhall give here the opinion, which Bacox had of the tranſla- 
tors of ARISTOTLE, in the words of that great man, who expreſſes his 
contempt of theſe wretched interpreters in the following manner: Si habe- 
em (lays he) poteſtatem ſupra libres Ariſiatelis Latine converſos, ego facerem 
omnes cremart, quia non oft niſi temperts anifſio fludere in illis, et cauſa erroris 
er multplicatio ignorantice, ultra id q'12d wateat explicari, 


title 
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title of the IRREFRAGABLE Dodor [z], and ALBERT the c E N r. 
Great, a German, of the Dominican order, and biſhop ,, A 1. 
of Natiſbon, a man of vaſt abilities and a univerſal dictator : 
at this time [a], were the two firſt eminent writers who 
illuſtrated, in their learned productions, the Ariſtotelian 
ſyſtem. But it was the diſciple of ALBERT, THomMaAs 
Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, and the great luminary of 
the ſcholaſtic world, that contributed moſt to the glory 
of the Stagirite [Y, by inculcating, illuſtrating, and en- 
| forcing his doctrines, both in his lectures and in his 
writings ; and principally, by engaging one of his learned 
colleagues to give, under his inſpection, a new tran- 
flation of the works of the Grecian ſage, which far ſur- 
paſſed the former verſion in exactneſs, perſpicuity, and 
elegance [c]. By theſe means the philoſophy of Arr- 
STOTLE, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſeveral divines, 
and even of the Roman pontiffs themſelves, who beheld 
its progrefs with an unfriendly eye, triumphed in all the 
Latin ſchools, and abſorbed all the other ſyſtems that had 
flouriſhed before this literary revolution, | 

IX. There were, however, at this time in Europe ſeve- The limits 
ral perſons of ſuperior genius and penetration, who, not- of ſcience 
withſtanding their veneration for ARISTOTLE, thought," ara yg 
the method of treating philoſophy, which his writings eminent 

7 men. 


[z] See Luc WADD INI Annales Minorum, tom, iii. p. 233. Du 
BourAx, Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii, p. 200. 673. 


ſa] Jo. Ars, FasriIcii Biblictheca Latina medii avi, tom. i, p. 113. 


[5] The Dominicans maintain, that this Angelic Doctor was the diſciple 
of ALBERT the Great, and their opinion ſeems to be founded in truths 
See ANToOINE TouroN, Vie de St, Thomas, p. 99. The Franciſcans how- 

ever maintain as obſtinately, that ALEXANDER HALES was the maſter of 
Thomas, See WADDIN GI Annales Minorum, tom. iii, p. 133. 


{c] It has been believed by many, that WII IIA DE MorzzEKA, a 
native of Flanders, of the Dominican order, and archbiſhop of Corinth, was 
the author of the new Latin tranſlation of the Works of AzrsToTLE, 
which was carried on and finiſhed under the auſpicious inſpection of Tno- 
MAS AQUINAS, See J. ECHARD, Scriptores Dominican, tom. i. p. 328. 
—CaSIM. Qupixus, Comm. de Scriptor. Eccleſ, tom. iii. p. 468. Jo. 
Fzxanc, ForPens, Bibliotheca Belgica, tom. i. p. 416. Others however 
ſuppoſe, though indeed with leſs evidence, that this tranſlation was compoſed 


by HNA x KosBE1N, who was alſo a Dominican, See EAD, Script. 
Dominic. tom. i. Ps 469, 
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and damp the efforts of the mind in the purſuit of truth, 
and who, conſequently, were deſirous of enlarging the 
ſphere of ſcience by new reſearches and new diſcove- 
ries dJ. At the head of theſe noble adventurers we may 
juſtly place RoGzr Bacon, a Franciſcan friar, of the 
Engliſh nation, known by the appellation of the admi- 
rable doctor, renowned on account of his moſt important 
diſcoveries, and who, in the progreſs he had made in 
natural philoſophy, mathematics, chemiſtry, the mecha- 
nic arts, and the learned Janguages, ſoared far beyond 
the genius of the times [e]. With him we may aſſociate 
ARNOLD of Villa Nova, whoſe place of nativity is fixed 
by ſome in France, by others in Spain, and who acquired 
a ſhining reputation by his knowledge in chemiſtry, 
poetry, philoſophy, languages, and phyſic [/]; as alſo 


[d] Bacon's contempt of the learning that was in vogue in his time may 
be, ſeen in the following paſſage quoted by IEA, in his Preface to the Opus 


Majus of that great man: Nunguam, ſays he, fuit tanta apparentia ſapientiæ, 


nec taxtum exercitium ſtudii in tet facultatibus, in tot regionibus, ſicut yam a qua= 
draginta annis; ubique enim doctores ſunt diſperſi « . . in omni civitate, et in 
omni caſiro, et in omni burgo, præcipue per duos ordines fludentes (he means the 
Franciſcans and Dominicans, who were almoſt the only religious orders that 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an application to ſludy) uod non accidit, nifi a 
guadraginta annis aut circiter, cum tamen nunguam fuit TANTA IGNORAN= 
TIA, TAN TUS ERROR » + . Vulgus fludentium languet et aſininat circa male 
tranſlata (by theſe wretched verfions he underſtands the works of AR I- 
STOTLE, which were moſt miſerably tranſlated by ignorant bunglers) er 
tempus et ſludium amittit in omnibus et expenſas, Apparentia quidem ſola tenet 
est, et non curant quid ſciant, ſed quid wideantur ſcire coram multitudine inſen- 
feta, Thus, according to Bacon, in the midſt of the moſt ſpecious appear- 
ance of ſcience, the greateſt ignorance and the groſſeſt errors reigned almoſt 
univerſally. 


[e] That Bacon deſerves this high rank in the learned world appears 
evidently from his book, entitled Opus Majus, which was dedicated to the 
Roman pontiff, CLEMENS IV, and which doctor IEA publiſhed at London 
in 1733, from a manuſcript which till exiſts in the univerſity of Dublin, 
enriching it with a learned Preface and a conſiderable number of judicious 
obſervations, The other works of Bacon, which are very numerous, lie 
as yet for the moſt part concealed in the libraries of the curious. For a far- 
ther account of this en.inent man, ſee WooD, Antiq, Oxon, tom. i. p. 136. 
—W ADDING Annales Minor, tom. iv. p. 264. tom. v. p. $1,—THOM, 
GALE ad Famblichum de Myſteriis Ægyptior. p. 235, General Hiſt, and Crit, 
Difionary, at the article Bacon. 


/ See Nie. Ax ToNII Biblicth, wetus Hiſpan, tom. ii. lib. ix. e. i. 
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ſurnamed the Reconciler, from a book he wrote with a 
deſign to terminate the diſſentions and conteſts that 
reizned among the philoſophers and phyſicians [g], and 
who was profoundly verſed in the ſciences of philoſophy, 
aſtronomy, phyſic, and mathematics [h]. It muſt, how- 
ever, be obſerved, to the eternal diſhonour of the age, that 
the only fruits which theſe great men enjoyed of their 
learned labours, and their noble, as well as ſucceſsful, 
efforts for the advancement of the arts and ſciences, were 
the furious clamours of an enraged and ſuperſtitious 
multitude, who looked upon them as heretics and ma- 
gicians, and thirſted ſo eagerly after their blood, that 
they eſcaped with difficulty the hands of the public 
executioner, BACON was confined many years to a 
loathſome priſon; and the other two were, after their 
death, brought before the tribunal of the inquiſition, and 
declared worthy of being committed to the flames for 
the novelties they had introduced into the republic of 
letters. 


5 : 
PETRUS DE ABANO, a phyſician of Padua, who was c EN r. 


XIII, 
P ART II. 


X. The ſtate of theology, and the method of teaching The ag 
and repreſenting the doctrines of Chriſtianity that now of law and 
prevailed, ſhall be mentioned in their place. The civil Phyfte. 


and canon laws held the firſt rank in the circle of the 
ſciences, and were ſtudied with a peculiar zeal and ap- 
plication by almoſt all who were ambitious of literary 
glory. Theſe ſciences, however, notwithſtanding the 
aſhduity with which they were cultivated, were far from 
being, as yet, brought to any tolerable degree of per- 
fection. They were disfigured by the jargon that reigned 
in the ſchools, and they were corrupted and rendered 
intricate by a multitude of trivial commentaries that 
were deſigned to illuſtrate and explain them. Some em- 


p. 74.—P1ERRE JostPH, Vie d' Arnaud de Ville newve, Aix, 1719.—N1- 
CERON, Memoires des hommes illuſtres, tom. xxxiv. p. $82,—N1cort, EYMEs 
10 Directorium Ingquijitorum, p. 232, where, among other things, we have 
an account of his errors, 


[z] This book was entitled, Conciliator Differentiarum Philoſophorum et 
Medicorum. 

L] There is a very accurate account of this philoſopher given by Jou. 
Maz1ia MazzucugLtrt1i Notizie Storiche e Critiche interne alla vita di 
Pietro d Abano, in Ax ELI CaLoGER@& Opuſculi Scientifici et Pbilolagici, 
tom, xxili. p · i. —-liv. 
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ployed their Jabours in collecting the letters of the 
Roman pontiffs, which are commonly known under the 
title of Decretals [i], and which were looked upon as a 
very important branch of eccleſiaſtical law. RarnmoxD 
of Pennafort, a native of Barcelona, was the moſt famous 
of all theſe compilers, and acquired a conſiderable repu- 
tation by his collection of the Decretals in five books, 
which he undertook at the defire of GxEGorY IX, and 
which has been fince honoured with the name of that 
pontiff, who ordered it to be added to the Decretals of 
GRATIAN, and to be read in all the European colleges [+]. 
Towards the concluſion of this century, Bonirace VIII 
had a new collection made, which was entitled, The 
Sixth Book of Decretals, becauſe it was added to the five 
already mentioned. 


— — — — — — Ur 


HAF. H. 


Concerning the dottors and miniſters of the Church, and its 
, form of government, during this century. 


I. ROTH the Greek and Latin writers, provoked, 

beyond meaſure, by the flagitious lives of their 
ſpiritual rulers and inſtructors, complain loudly of their 
licentious manners, and load them with the ſevereſt re- 
proaches; nor will theſe complaints and reproaches 
appear exceſſive to ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory 
of this corrupt and ſuperſtitious age IJ. Several eminent 
men attempted to ftem this torrent of licentiouſneſs, 
which from the heads of the church had carried its per- 
nicious ſtreams through all the members ; but their 


[+] See Bovray, Hi. Academ. Pariſ. tom. iii, p. 98. 

[4] Gra. a MasTrICHT, Hifloria juris Ecclefiaſtici, 3543. p. 324. 
— Jo, CH1FLET, De juris utriuſque Architefis, cap. vi. p. 60. - ECHARNY 
et QUzT1F, Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 106.— Aa Sanftor, Artawerp, 
tom. i. Januarii ad d. vii. p. 404. 

[!] See the remarkable letter of the Roman pontiff, Gxxcory IX, to 
the archbiſhop of Bourge:, which was written in the year 1227, with a 
deſign to reprove and reform the vices which had infeſted all the various 
orders of the clergy, and which is publiſhed by Drox. SammanTHanvus, 
in his Gallia Cbriſtiana, tom. ji, in Append, p. 21.— See alſo Du FxESsUr, 
AAxotat. in Vitam Ludovici Sti, p. 99. 
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power and influence were unequal to ſuch a difficult and c E N 7. 


arduous enterprize. The Grecian emperors were pre- 
vented from executing any project of this kind by the 
infelicity of the times, and the various calamities and 
tumults, that not only reigned in their dominions, but 
even ſhook the throne on which they ſat ; while the 
power and opulence of the Roman pontiffs and the ſuper- 
ſtition of the age hindered the Latins from accompliſhing, 
or even attempting, a reformation in the church, 


XIII. 
P 1 II. 


II. The hiſtory of the popes preſents a lively and hor- Aad of the 


rible picture of the complicated crimes that diſhonoured 
the miniſters of the church, who were peculiarly obliged, 
by their ſacred office, to exhibit to the world diſtinguiſſi- 
ed models of piety and virtue. Such of the Sacerdotal 
order, as were advanced to places of authority in the 
church, behaved rather like tyrants than rulers, and 
ſhewed manifeſtly, in all their conduct, that they aimed 
at an abſolute and unlimited dominion, The popes, 
more eſpecially, inculcated that pernicious maxim, 
„That the biſhop of Rome is the ſupreme lord of the 
« univerſe, and that neither princes nor biſhops, civil 
« governors, nor eccleſiaſtical rulers, have any lawful 
« power in church or ftate but what they derive from 
« him.” This extravagant maxim, which was conſider- 
cd as the ſum and ſubſtance of papal juriſprudence, the 
Roman pontifts maintained obſtinately, and left no means 
unemployed, that perfidy or violence could ſuggeſt, to 
give it the force of a univerfal law. It was in conſe- 
quence of this arragant pretenſion, that they not only 
claimed the right of diſpoſing of eccleſiaſtical benefices, as 
they are commonly called, but alſo of conferring civil 
dominion, and of dethronmg kings and emperors, ac- 
cording to their good pleaſure, Tt is true, this maxim 
was far from being univerſally adopted; many placed 
the authority of councils above that of the pontiffs, and 
tuch of the European kings and princes as were not 
;ngloriouity blinded, and enſlaved by the ſuperſtition of 
the times, afferted their rights with dignity and ſucceſs, 
exctuded the pontiffs from all concern in their civil 
tranſactions, nay, even reſerved to themſelves the ſupre- 
macy over the churches that were eſtabliſhed in their 


dominions. 


Roman 


pontifts, 
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CEN r. dominions [n]. In oppoſing thus the haughty pretert- 
p I. fions of the lordly pontiffs, it was, indeed, neceſſary to 
ART II. . . : 
proceed with mildneſs, caution, and prudence, on account 
of the influence which theſe ſpiritual tyrants had uſurped 
over the minds of the people, and the power they had of 
alarming princes, by exciting their ſubjects to rebellion. 
ne . A order to eſtabliſh their authority, both in civil 
creating > ö 
biſhops, ab- and eccleſiaſtical matters, upon the firmeſt foundations, 
bots, &. the Roman pontiffs, aſſumed to themſelves the power of 
craimed by. diſpoſing of the various offices of the church, whether of 
pontiffs. ; a . 
a higher or more ſubordinate nature, and of creating 
biſhops, abbots, and canons, according to their fancy. Thus 
we ſee the ghoſtly heads of the church, who formerly 
diſputed with ſuch ardor againſt the emperors in favour 
of the free election of biſhops and abbots, overturning 
now all the laws that reJated to the election of theſe 
ſpiritual rulers, reſerving for themſelves the revenues of 
the richeſt benefices, conferring vacant places upon their 
clients and their creatures, nay, often depoſing biſhops 
that had been duly and lawfully elected, and ſubſtituting, 
with a high hand, others in their room [xz]. The hy- 
pocritical pretexts for all theſe arbitrary proceedings were 
an ardent zeal for the welfare of the church, and an 
anxious concern, leſt devouring heretics ſhould get a 
2 among the flock of CHRIS [o]. The firſt of the 
pontiffs, who uſurped ſuch an extravagant extent of au- 
thority, was INNOCENT III, whoſe example was followed 
by Hoxortvus III, GRECOCORY IX, and ſeveral of their 


ſucceſſors. But it was keenly oppoſed by the biſhops, 


Ln] As a ſpecimen of this, the reader may peruſe the letters of Ix No- 
EN III, and the emperor Or O IV, which have been collected by the 
learned GxoaGz CMRNIST. GxBAUER, in his Hiffcry of the Emperor R1- 
CHARD, written in German, p. 611-614. Other princes, and more eſpecially 
the kings of England and France, diſplayed, in the defence of their rights and 
privileges, the ſame zeal that animated OTno, 

L] Many examples of this may be taken from the hiftory of this century. 
See STE. BATLUZz II Miſcellan, tom. vii. p. 443. 466. 470. 488. 491. 
493.—Calila Cbriſtiana, tom, i. p. 69. Append — Luc. WADDINS GI Annals 
Minor, in Diplomat. — Woop, Antiquit. Oxon, tom. i. p. 148. 201. 202. 

[e] See the Epiſtle of InxocexT IV, in BaLuz, Miſcel/an, tom. vii. 
5.48. | 


who 
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who had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of nominating toC EN r. 
the ſmaller benefices, and, ſtill more effectually by the XIII. 
kings of England and France, who employed the force of ** 7 
warm remonſtrances and vigorous edicts to ſtop the pro- 
reſs of this new juriſprudence [p]. LEWIS IX, king of 
| and now the tutelar ſaint of that nation, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the noble oppoſition he made to theſe 
papal encroachments. In the year 1268, before he ſet 
out for the Holy Land, he ſecured the rights of the Gal- 
lican church againſt the inſidious attempts of the Roman 
pontifts, by that famous edict known in France by the name 
of the pragmatic 3 [4]. This reſolute and prudent 
meaſure rendered the pontiffs more cautious and flow in 
their proceedings, but did not terrify them from the pro- 
ſecution of their purpoſe, For Boxirace VIII main- 
tained, in the moſt expreſs and impudent terms, that the 
univerſal church was under the dominion of the pontitts, 
and that princes and lay-patrons, councils and chapters, 
had no more power in ſpiritual things, than what they 
derived from CHRIST's vicar upon earth. 

IV. The legates, whom the pontiffs ſent into the pro- The authe- 
vinces, to repreſent their perſons, and execute their "ity of the 
orders, imitated perfectly the avarice and inſolence of?" ys 
their maſters. They violated the privileges of the chap- 
ters ; diſpoſed of the ſmaller, and fometimes of the more 
important eccleſiaſtical benefices, in favour of ſuch as 
had gained them by bribes, or ſuch like conſiderations (]; 
extorted money from the people by the vileſt and moſt 
iniquitous means; ſeduced the unwary by forged letters 
and other ſtratagems of that nature; excited tumults 

among the multitude, and were, themſelves, the ring- 
| leaders of the moſt furious and rebellious factions ; car- 

ried on, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, the impious 
| traffick of relicks and indulgencics, and diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by ſeveral acts of profligacy ſtill more heinous than 
the practices now mentioned. Hence we find the wri- 
ters of this age complaining unanimouſly of the flagitious 
conduct and the enormous crimes of the pope's le- 


Ie] Bovrar, Hiſor. Arad. Pariſ, tom. iii, p. 659. and principally 


J 7 tom. iv, p. 911. 
: [7] Idem, ib. p. 389. 
f [7] See Baruzii Miſcillanea, tom. vii. p. 4374 475+ 480, &c. 
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CEN T, gates [s]. Nay, we ſee the Roman pontiff ALEXAN- 
XII, DER IV, enacting, in the year 1256, a ſevere law againff 
PAN II. the avarice and frauds of theſe corrupt miniſters [z], 
which, however, they eaſily evaded, by their friends and 

their credit at the court of Rome. 
The wealth V+ From the 1xth century to this period, the wealth 
and revenues and revenues of the pontiffs had not received any con- 
of the pon- ſiderable augmentation ; but at this time they were vaſtly 
cw. þ increaſed under INx N OcEN T III and Nico As III, party 
by the events of war, and partly by the munificence of 
kings and emperors, INNOCENT was no ſooner ſeated 
in the papal chair, than he reduced under his juriſdiction 
the prefect of Rome, who had hitherto been conſidered 
as ſubject to the emperor, to whom he had taken an 
oath of allegiance in entering upon his office, He alſo 
ſeized upon Ancona, Spoletto, Aſſiſi, and ſeveral cities and 
fortreſſes which had, according to him, been unjuſtly 
alienated from the patrimony of St. PETER [4]. On 
the other hand, FREDERIC II, who was extremely de- 
ſirous that the pope ſhould eſpouſe his quarrel with 
OTHno IV, loaded the Roman ſee with the richeſt marks 
of his munificence and liberality, and not only made a 
noble preſent in valuable lands to the pope's brother [ww], 
but alſo permitted RIicHARD count of Fund; to leave, by 
will, all his poſſeſſions to the Roman ſce [x], and con- 
firmed the immenſe donation that had formerly been 
made to it by the opulent MaTiLDa. Such was the 
progreſs that IN xocEN T III made, during his pontificate, 
in augmenting the ſplendor and wealth of the church. 
NicoLAs IV followed his example with the warmeſt 


[s] See that judicious and excellent writer MATT. Paris, in his 
Hiſtoria Major, p. 313. 316. 549. and particularly p. 637. where we find the 
following remarkable words: Semper ſolent legati quales, et omnes nuncii 
Fapales regna gue ingrediuntur depauperare, wel aliquo modo perturbare, See 
alſo BovLay, Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 659. 

Le] This edit is publiſhed by Lam1, in his Deliciæ Eruditorum, tom. ii, 
P. 300. 

[«] See Fa Axe. Pacr Breviar. Romanor, Poentif. tom. iii. p. 161, 
MuraTor11 Antiq. Ttalice, tom. i. p. 328. 

(w] This brother of the pontiff was called RicuhARD. See for an ac- 
count of this tranſaction, MuxATOR's Antiguitat, Italice, tom. v p. 652. 

{x] Orcs, Ra TN ATDVs, Centinuat. Annal, Baronii, ad. A. 12 12, { ii. 
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emulation, and, in the year 1278, gave a remarkable 
proof of his arrogance and obſtinacy, in refuſing to crown 
the emperor RopoLPHus I, before he had acknowledged 
and confirmed, by a ſolemn treaty, all the pretenſions of 
the Roman ſee, of which, if fome were plauſible, the 
greateſt part were altogether groundleſs, or, at leaſt, ex- 
tremely dubious. This agreement, to which all the 
Italian princes, that were ſubject to the emperor, were 
obliged to accede, was no fooner concluded, than Nico- 
LAS reduced under his temporal dominion ſeveral cities 
and territories in Italy, that had formerly been annexed to 
the imperial crown, particularly Romania and Bologna. 
It was therefore under theſe two pontiffs, that the fee of 
Rome arrived, partly by force, and partly by artifice, at 
that high degree of grandeur and opulence, which it yet 
maintains in our times [y]. 

VI. IN NOCENT III, who remained at the head of the 
church until the year 1216, followed the ſteps of GRE- 
GORY VII, and not only uſurped the deſpotic govern- 
a ment of the church, but alſo claimed the empire of the 
S world, and thought of nothing leſs than ſubjecting the 
* Kings and princes of the earth to his lordly ſcepter. 


5 ' He was a man of learning and application; but his cruel- 

f ' ty, avarice, and arrogance [z] clouded the luſtre of any 
5 good qualities, which his panegyriſts have thought proper 
x cd attribute to him. In Aa and Europe, he diſpoſed of 
| | 


crowns and ſcepters with the moſt wanton ambition. 
In Aja, he gave a king to the Armenians : in Europe, he 

: uſurped the ſame extravagant privilege in the year 1204, 
lt and conferred the regal dignity upon PRIMISLAus, duke 
of Bohemia [a]. The ſame year he ſent to JohANNICIHUs, 


3 
— 
* AQ 
Wo. * 43 1 5 
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is duke of Bulgaria and Malachia, an extraordinary legate, 
| who, in the name of the pontiff, inveſted that prince with 
4 the enſigns and honours of royalty, while, with his own 


hand, he crowned PETER II of Arragon, who had ren- 
11. dered his dominions ſubject and tributary to the church, 
> and faluted him publicly at Rome with the title of 
3 [y] See Raynarbpus, loc. cit. ad A. 1278, 8 47. 

1 ſz] See Mar rn. PARIS, Hiftor, Major, p. 206. 230. 


2 conterred the royal dignity upon Pa1MISLAUS, in order to ſtrengthen his 
party againſt Or uo. | 
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Ola] Other hiſtorians affirm, that it was the emperor PIII that | 
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King [C]. We omit many other examples of this frene- 
tic pretenſion to univerſal empire, which might be pro- 
duced from the letters of this arrogant pontiff, and many 
other acts of deſpotiſm, which Europe beheld with 
aſtoniſhment, but alſo, to its eternal reproach, with the 
ignominious ſilence of a paſſive obedience. 

VII. The ambition of this pope was not ſatisfied with 
the diſtribution and government of theſe petty kingdoms. 
He extended his views farther, and reſolved to render the 
power and majeſty of the Roman ſee formidable to the 
greateſt European monarchs, and even to the emperors 
themſelves, - When the empire of Germany was diſputed, 
towards the commencement of this century, between 
PHiliP, duke of Swabia, and OTHo IV, third ſon of 
HENRY LiIo, he eſpouſed, at firſt, the cauſe of OTHo, 
thundered out his excommunications againſt PHILIP, 
and, upon the death of the latter, which happened in the 
year 1209, he placed the imperial diadem upon the head 
of his adverſary, But as OTHo was, by no means, 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to this pontiff's nod, or to ſatisfy to the 
fu!l'his ambitious defires, he incurred, of conſequence, 
his lordly indignation; and IN Noc EN, declaring him, by 
a ſolemn excommunication, unworthy of the empire, 
raiſed in his place FREDERIC II, his pupil, the fon of 
HENRY VI, and king of the two Sicilies, to the imperial 
throne in the year 1212 [c]. The ſame pontiff excom- 
municated PHILIP AUGUSTUS, king of France, for hav- 
ing diſſolved his marriage with INGERBURG, a princeſs 
of Denmark, and eſpouſed another in her place; nor did 
he ceaſe to purſue this monarch with his anathemas, un- 
til he engaged him to receive the divorced queen, and 
to reſtore her to her loſt dignity Cd]. 

VIII. But of all the European princes none felt, in fo 
diſhonourable and ſevere a manner, the deſpotic fury of 
this inſolent pontiff as JohN, ſurnamed Sans terre, king 
of England. This prince oppoſed vigorouſly the meaſures 

le] MuzaTor Ag. Ital, medii avi, tom. vi, p. 116.— Jo. Dx Fra- 
AENA, Hiitzire a" Eſpagnc, tom. iv. p. 8. 
(<} All thisis amply illuſtrated in the Oy ige, Gueltbice, tom. iii, lids vii. 
p- 247. 

[4] Bort Ax, Fier. A. ad. Pæriſ. tom. iii. v. 8. —-DaN tr, HHetre de 
la France, tom. iii. p. 4795,GERXARD, DU Bois, Hier. Ecce. Pariſ. 
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of INNOCENT, who had ordered the monks of Canterbury c E NT, 


to chuſe STEPHEN LANG TON, a Roman cardinal of 
Engliſh deſcent, archbiſhop of that ſee, notwithſtanding 
the election of JohN DR GREY to that high dignity, 
which had been regularly made by the convent, and had 
been confirmed by royal authority [-]. The pope, after 
having conſecrated LaxGToN at Viterbo, wrote a ſooth- 
ing letter in his favour, to the king, accompanied with 
four rings, and a myſtical comment upon the precious 
{tones with which they were enriched, But this preſent 
was not ſufficient to avert the juſt indignation of the of- 
fended monarch, who ſent a body of troops to drive out 
of the kingdom the monks of Canterbury, who had been 
engaged by the pope's menaces to receive LANGTON as 
their archbiſhop. The king alſo declared to the pontiff, 
that, if he perſiſted in impoling a prelate upon the ſce of 
Canterbury, in oppoſition to a regular election already 
made, the conſequences of ſuch preſumptuous obſtinacy 
would, in the iſſue, prove fatal to the papal authority in 
England, INx N OcEN T was fo far from being terrified by 
this menacing remonſtrance, that, in the year 1208, he 
ſent orders to th: biſhops of London, NMrceſter, and Et, 
to lay the kingdom under an interdidt, in caſe the mo- 
narch refuſed to yield and to receive LAN ON. Joux, 
alarmed at this terrible menace, and unwilling to break 
entirely with the pope, declared his readineſs to confirm 
the election made at Ræme; but, in the act that was 
drawn up for this purpoſe, he wiſely threw in a clauſe 
to prevent any interpretation of this compliance, that 
might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity, and preroga- 
tive. This exception was rejected, and the interdict was 
proclaimed, A ſtop was immediately put to divine 
ſervice; the churches were ſhut ; the adminiſtration of 
all the ſacraments was ſuſpended except that of baptiſm ; 


(3 [c] Dr. Mosnzin paſs lightly over this ru:ture between king 
Jeux and Ix xo οENT III, mentioning in a few lines the. interdict un ger 
which Ergland was laid by that pontiff, the excommunication he iſſued out 
againſt the king's perſon, and the impious act by which he abſolved the Eng- 
Iich fr. m their allegiance, The tranſlator, however, thought this event of 
too great importance to be treated with ſuch Erevity, ans has, therefore, 
taken the liberty to enlarge conſ derably this ei; hith ſeRicn, which contains 
but eleven lines in the or ęinal. 
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C E N T, the dead were buried in the highways without the uſual 


XIII. 


FART Ih 


rites or any funeral ſolemnity. But, notwithſtanding this 
interdict, the Ciſtertian order continued to perform divine 
ſervice, and ſeveral learned and reſpectable divines, 
among which were the biſhops of / incheſter and Nor- 
wich, proteſted againſt the injuſtice of the pope's pro- 
ceedings. 

The interdiCt not producing the effects that were ex- 
pected from it, the pontiff proceeded to a ſtill farther 
degree of ſeverity and preſumption, and denounced a 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the perſon of the 
Engliſh monarch. This ſentence, which was iſſued out 
in the year 1208, was followed about three years after 
by a bull, abſolving all his ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance, and ordering all perſons to avoid him, on 
pain of excommunication. But it was in the year 1212, 
that INNOCENT carried his impious tyranny to the molt 
enormous length, when, aſſembling a council of cardinals 
and prelates, he depoſed JohN, declared the throne of 
England vacant, and wrote to PHILIF AUGUSTUS, king 
of France, to execute this ſentence, to undertake the 
conqueſt of England, and to unite that kingdom to his 
dominions for ever. He, at the ſame time, publiſhed 
another bull, exhorting all Chriſtian princes to contri- 
bute, whatever was in their power, to the ſucceſs of this 
expedition, promifing ſuch as ſeconded PHIL Ir in this 

rand enterprize the ſame indulgences that were granted 
to thoſe who carried arms againſt the infidels in Paleſtine. 
The French monarch entered into the views of the 
Roman pontiff, and made immenſe preparations for the 
invaſion of England, The king of England, on the other 
hand, aſſembled his forces, and was putting himſelf in a 
poſture of defence, when PANDULEF, the pope's legate, 
arrived at Dover, and propoſed a conference in order to 
prevent the approaching rupture, and to conjure the 
ſtorm. This artful legate terrified the king, who met him 
at that place, with an exaggerated account of the arma- 
ment of PHILIP on the one hand, and of the diſaffection 
of the Engliſh on the other; and perſuaded him that 
there was no poſſible way left of ſaving his dominions 
trom the formidable arms of the French king, but that 
of putting them under the protection of the 3 ſee. 
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Tonn, finding himſelf in ſuch a perplexing ſituation, and e E N T, 


full of diffidence both in the nobles of his court and in 


the officers of his army, complied with this diſhonourable 


propoſal, did homage to INNOCENT, reſigned his crown 
to the legate, and received it again as a preſent jrom the 
ſee of Rome, to which he rendered his kingdoms tributary, 
and ſwore fealty as a vaſſal and feudatory [V]. In the 
act by which he reſigned, thus ſcandaloully, his Kingdoms 
to the papal juriſdiction, he declared that he had neither 
been compelled to this meaſure by fear nor by force, but 


XIII. 
PART II. 


that it was his own voluntary deed, performed by the 


advice, and with the conſent of the barons of his king- 
dom. He obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an annual 
ſum of ſeven hundred marks for England, and three 
hundred for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the pope's 
ſupremacy and juriſdiction ; and conſented that he or ſuch 
of his ſucceſſors as ſhould refuſe to pay the ſubmiſſion, 
now ſtipulated, to the ſee of Rome, ſhould forfeit all their 
right to the Britiſh crown [g]. © This ſhameful cere- 
% mony was performed, ſays a modern hiſtorian [, ou 
« Aſcenſion day, in the houſe of the Templars at Dover, 
& in the midſt of a great concourſe of people, who beheld 
it with confuſion and indignation. Jon, in doing 
« homage to the pope, preſented a ſum of money to his 
„ repreſentative, which the proud legate trampled under 
<< his feet, as a mark of the king's ee Exer 

<« ſpectator glowed with reſentment, and the archbiſhop 
of Dublin exclaimed aloud againſt ſuch intolerable in- 
« ſolence. PANDULEF, not fatisfied with this mortifying 
act of ſuperiority, kept the crown and ſcepter five 
* whole days, and then reſtored them as a ſpecial farout 
« of the Roman ſee. JoHN was deſpiſed before this ex- 
« traordinary reſignation ; but now he was looked upon 
* as a contemptible wretch, unworthy to fit upon a 


[F] For a full account of this ſhameful ceremony, fee MATTHILW PA- 
R'S, Hifloria Mayer, p. 189. 192, 195.—As all Bovurtay, Hier. Arad. 
Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 67. - RAIN ThoyRAs, Hiſtoire d Angicterre, tom, ii, 


p. 304. 


(7 [g] Cadet a jure regni, is the expreſſion uſed in the Charter of gration, 
which may be ſeen at length in the Hif. Major of MAT TTW PARIS. 

CF [5] See the Complete Hiſtory of England, by Dr. SmottzT, vol. i, 
p. 437+ 
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CENT. throne: while he himſelf ſeemed altogether inſenſible 
8 u.“ of his diſgrace.” f ; 
IX. Ixxocent III was ſucceeded in the pontificate 

Honorius by Concio SAVELL1, who aſſumed the title of HoNo- 

III. RIUs III, ruled the church above ten years, and whoſe 
government, though not ſignalized by ſuch audacious 
exploits as thoſe of his predeceſſor, diſcovered, neverthe- 
leſs, an ardent zeal for maintaining the pretenſions, and 
ſupporting the deſpotiſm, of the Roman ſee, It was in 
conſequence of this zeal, that the new pontiff oppoſed 
the meaſures, and drew upon him the indignation of 
FREDERIc II, that magnanimous prince, on whoſe head 
he himſelf had placed, in the year 1220, the imperial 
crown. This ſpirited prince, following the ſteps of his 
illuſtrious grandfather, had formed the reſolution of con- 
firming the authority and extending the juriſdiction of 
the emperors in /taly, of depreſſing the ſmall ſtates of 
Lombardy, and reducing to narrower limits the immenſe 
credit and opulence of the pontiffs and biſhops ; and it 
was with a view to the execution of theſe grand projects, 
that he deferred the fulfilling of the ſolemn vow, by 
which he had engaged himſelf to march a formidable arm 
againſt the infidels in Paleſtine. The pontiff, on the other 
hand, urged, with importunity, the emperor's departure, 
encouraged, animated, and ſtrengthened, by ſecret ſuc- 
cours, the Italian ſtates that oppoſed his pretenſions, and 
reſiſted the progreſs of his power by all the obſtacles 
which the moit fertile invention could ſuggeſt. "Theſe 
conteſts, however, had not, as ycr, brought on an open 

| rupture. 

Thecalami- X. In the year 1227, HuGoLttus, biſhop of Mia, 


oy On. whoſe advanced age had not extinguiſhed the fire of his 
tne amti ambition, nor diminiſhed the firmneſs and obſtinacy of 
tion of Gre- his ſpirit, was raiſed to the pontificate, aſſumed the title 
Lory IX. of GREGORY II, and kindled the feuds and diſſenſions, 
that had already ſecretly ſubſiſted between the church 

and the empire, into an open and violent flame. No 

ſooner was he placed in the papal chair, than, contrary 

to all juitice and order, he excommunicated the emperor 

for putting off his expcdition againſt the Saracens an- 

other year, though that delay was manifeſtly owing to a 

t of ttcknels, which ſeized that prince when he was 

ready 
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ready to embark for Pale/tine. In the year 1228, FRE-C ENT. 


DERIC at laſt ſet out and arrived in the Holy Land 
but inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, as We 
have had already occaſion to obſerve, he entered into a 
truce with SALADIN, and contented himſelf with the 
recovery of TJerufalem. The pretended vicar of CHRIST, 
forgetting (or rather unwilling to perſuade himſelf) that 
his maſter's kingdom was not of this world, made war upon 
the emperor in Abuglia during his abſence [i], and uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to arm againſt him all the European 
powers. FREDERIC, having received information of 
theſe perfidious and violent proceedings, returned into 
Europe in the year 1229, defeated the papal army, retook 
the places he had loſt in Sicily and in /taly, and the year 
following made his peace with the pontiff from whom he 
received a public and ſolemn abſolution. This peace, 
however, was but of a ſhort duration ; nor was it poſſible 
for the emperor to bear the inſolent proceedings, and the 
imperious temper of GREGORY. He therefore broke all 
meaſures with that headſtrong pontiff, diſtreſſed the ſtates 
of Lombardy that were in alliance with the ſce of Rome, 
ſeized upon the ifland of Sardinia, which GREGORY 
looked upon as a part of his ſpiritual patrimony, and 
erected it into a kingdom for his fon ExT1Us, Theſe, 
with other ſteps that were equally provoking to the 
avarice and ambition of GREGORY, drew the thunder of 
the Vatican anew upon the emperor's head in the year 
1239. FREDERIC was excommunicated publicly with 
all the circumſtances of ſeverity that vindictive rage could 
invent, and was charged with the moſt flagitious crimes, 
and the moft impious blaſphemies, by the exaſperated 
pontiff, who ſent a copy of this terrible accuſation to all 
the courts of Eurape. The emperor, on the other hand, 
defended his injured reputation by ſolemn declarations in 
writing, while, by his victorious arms, he avenged him» 
ſelf of his adverſaries, maintained his ground, and re— 
duced the pontiff to the greateſt ſtraits. To get rid of 
theſe difficulties, the latter convened, in the year 1240, 


Oli] Under the feeble reign cf Hexzy III, the pope drew immenſe 
ſums out of England for the ſupport of this impious war, and carried his au— 


dacious avarice ſo far, as to demand the fifth part of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
aues of the whole kingdom, 


4 a general 
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CEN T. a general council at Rome, with a view to depoſe 
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FRED ERIC by the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals 
and prelates, that were to compoſe that aſſembly. But 
the emperor diſconcerted that audacious project by de- 
feating, in the year 1241, a Genoeſe fleet, on board of 
which the greateſt part of theſe prelates were embarked, 
and by ſeizing, with all their treaſures, theſe reverend 
fathers, who were all committed to cloſe conſinement. 
This diſappointment, attended with others which gave an 
unhappy turn to his affairs, and blaſted his moſt promi- 
ſing expectations, dejected and conſumed the deſpairing 
pontiff, and contributed probably to the concluſion ot 
bis days, which happened ſoon after this remarkable 
event [H. 
Xl. GrorrRr, biſhop of Milan, who ſucceeded 
GREGORY IX, under the title of CELESTtNE IV, died 
before his conſecration, and after a vacancy of twenty 
months, the apoſtolic ſtool was filled by SiNIBALD, one 
of the counts of Fieſgue, who was raiſed to the pontificate 
in the year 1243, aſſumed the denomination of Ix No- 
CENT IV, and yielded to none of his predeceſſors in ar- 
rogance and fury [/], His elevation, however, offered 
at firſt a proſpect of peace, as he had formerly been at- 
tached to the intereſts of the emperor, and accordingly 
the conferences were opened, and a reconciliation was 
propoſed ; but the terms offered by the new pope were 
too imperious and extravagant, not to be rejected with 
indignation by the emperor {:]. Hence it was that 
INNOCENT, not thinking himicit ſaſe in any part of 1taly, 


[4] Beſides the original and authentic anthors ccllected by MurAaTor r, 
in his Scriptores rerum Italicarum, and the German and Italien hiftorians, 
few or none of whom are abſolutely void of partial:ty in their accounts of 
theſe unhappy conteſts between the empire and ti.e papacy, ſee PrTRUS vg 
VINIIs, Eifel. lib. i. and MAr TR. PART, Hifloris Majer, Add to 
theſe RayNartpi Arnal,—MuraToali Arral, Italiæ, tom. vii. & Arti. 
quit, Ttalic, tom. iv. p. 325. 517. It muſt however be obſerv*d, that thi: 
branch of hiſtory ſtands yet in need of farther illuſtrations. 

L/] SeeMaTTiatw PARIS, Hiſtoria Major, ad A. 1254, P. 771. 

lu] Theſe preliminary conditions were: ½, hat the empero 
ſhould give up entirely to the church the inberitance which was left to it by 
MaTHILDa; and 2dly, That he would oblige himfelf to ſubmit to what« 
ver terms the pope ſhould think fit te propoſe, a contitions of peace, 
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ſet out from Genoa, the place of his birth, for Lyons in the C E N T. 


year 1244, and, aſſembling there a council the following 
year, depoſed, in their preſence, though not with their 
approbation, the emperor FREDERIC, and declared the 
imperial throne vacant [7]. This unjuſt and inſolent 
meaſure was regarded with ſuch veneration, and looked 
upon as ſo weighty by the German princes, ſeduced and 
blinded by the ſuperſtition of the times, that they pro- 
ceeded inſtantly to a new election, and raiſed firſt, 
Henmy, landgrave of Thuringia, and after his death, 
WILLIAM count of Holland, to the head of the empire. 
FREDERIC, whoſe firm and heroic ſpirit ſupported 
without dejection theſe cruel viciſſitudes, continued to 
carry on the war in Hach, until a violent dyſentery ended 
his days in Apulia, the 13th of December, 1250. Upon 
the death of his formidable and magnanimous adverſary, 
INNOCENT returned into Italy [o], hoping now to enjoy 
with ſecurity the fruits of his ambition. It was prin- 
cipally from this period, that the two famous factions, 
called Guelphs and Ghibelines, of which the latter eſpouſ- 
ed the cauſe of the emperors, and the former that of the 
pontiffs, involved all the Italian ſtates in the moſt fatal 
diſſenſions, though their origin is much earlier than this 
century [p]. 

XII. RAyNALD, count of Segni, and biſhop of OMia, 
was raiſed to the pontificate after the death of IN NEN T, 
in the year 1254, and is diſtinguiſhed in the liſt of the 
popes by the name of ALEXANDER IV. During the fix 
years and fix months that he governed the fee of Rome, 
his time was leſs employed in civil affairs, than in regu- 
lating the internal ſtate of the church, if we except the 
meaſures he took for the deſtruction of ConRapis, 
grandſon of FREDERIC II, and for compoſing the tu- 
mults that had fo long reigned without interruption in 
Italy. The mendicant friars, in particular, and among 


La] This aſſembly is placed in the liſt of @cumenical, or general councils ; 
but it is not acknowledged as ſuch by the Gallican church, 


[e] Beſides the writers already mentioned, ſee Nxcor. ps Count, ita 
Ianocentii IV, in BaLuz11 Miſcellan. tom, vii. p. 383. 


[p] See MuxaTor 11 Difſertar, de Guelpbis et Guibe/linis, in his Antigę. 
Ital, medii vi, com. iv, P. 606. 
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them the Dominicans and Franciſcans, were much fa- 
voured by this pontiff, and received {-yeral marks of his 
peculiar bounty. 

He was ſucceeded in the Roman fee, A. D. 1261, by 
URBAN IV, a native of Troyes, of obſcure birth, who, 
before his elevation to the pontificate, was patriarch of 
Feruſalem, and after that period was more diſtinguiſhed 
by his inſtituting the Pe/?ival of the body of Chriſt, than 
by any other circumſtance in the courſe of his reign, 
He had, indeed, formed feveral important projects, but 
their execution was prevented by his death, which hap- 
pened, in the year 1264, after a ſhort reign of three 
years. His ſucceſſor Gui FuLcop1, or CLEMENS LV, a 
native of France, and biſhop of Sabino, who was raiſed to 
the ſce of Rome in the year 1265, did not enjoy much 
Jonger that high dignity. His name, however, makes a 
greater figure in hiſtory, and was rendered famous in 
many reſpects, and more eſpecially by his conferring the 
kingdom of Naples upon CHARLES of Anjou, brother to 
Lewis IX king of France, The conſequences of this 
donation are well known, and the fate of CONRADIN, the 
laſt deſcendant of FREDERIC II, who, after an unfortu- 


nate battle fought againſt CHarLEs, was publicly be- 


headed by the barbarous victor, if not by the counſel, yet 
certainly with the conſent, of the Roman pontiff, are well 
known to ſuch as have the ſmalleſt acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of theſe unhappy times, 

XIII. Upon the death of CLEMENT IV [7], there 
arole warm and vehement conteſts among the cardinals 
concerning the election of a new pontiff, Theſe debates, 
which kept the Roman fee vacant during the ſpace of 
three years, were at length terminated in favour of 
THEALD, or I'HIBALD, a native of Placentia, and arch- 
biſhop of Liege, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the 
year 1271, and aſſumed the title of GREGORY X ſr}. 
This devout eccleſiaſtic was in the Holy Land when he 
received the news of his election ; and, as he had been 
an eye-witneſs of the miſerable condition of the Chriſtians 
in that country, he had nothing ſo much at heart, as the 

z] Which happened in the vear 1268. 


The records of this election are publiſhes by Luc, Wappincvs, 
Aral, Miner. tom. iv. p. 330. 
deſire 
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defire of contributing to their relief. Hence it was, that, C E N r. 
immediately after his conſecration, he ſummoned a coun- o NO 
cil to meet at Lyons, in the year 1274, in which the 
relief and maintenance of the Chriſtians in Pale/tine, and 
the reunion of the Greek and Latin churches, were the 
two great points, that were to come principally under 
deliberation, This aſſembly is acknowledged as the 
fourteenth general council, and is rendered particularly 
remarkable by the new regulations that were introduced 


into the manner of electing the Roman pontiff, and more 
: eſpecially, by the famous law, which is {till in force, and 
; by which it was enacted, that the cardinal electors 


ſhould be ſhut up in the conclave during the vacancy 
of the pontificate. With reſpect to the character and 
ſentiments of the new pope we ſhall only obſerve, that, 
though he ſeemed to be actuated by a milder ſpirit than 
many of his predeceſſors, yet he inculcated, without the 
leaſt heſitation, that odious maxim of GREGORY VII, 
that declared the biſhop of Rome the lord of the world, 
and, in a more eſpecial manner, of the Roman empire. 
It was in conſequence of this preſumptuous ſyſtem, that, 
in the year 1271, he wrote an imperious and threatening 
letter to the German princes, in which, deaf to the pre- 
tenſions and remonſtrances of ALPHONSUsS, king of Ca- 
tile [5], he ordered them to elect an emperor witnout 
delay, aſſuring them, that, if they did not do it immediately, 
he would do it for them, This letter produced the de- 
ſigned effect; an electoral diet was aſſembled at Francfort, 
and RopoLPHUs, count of Haſburg, was raiſed to the 
imperial throne. 

XIV. GREGORY X was ſucceeded, in the year 1276, Innocent V. 
by PETER of Tarantaiſe, of the Dominican order, and Adrian v. 
biſhop of Q ia, who aſſumed the name of IN NOCENT V, ot 
and died about five months after his election. OTToBoOxI, . 
a native of Genoa, and cardinal of St. Adrian, was choſen 


(FP [5] Arzxonsvs, king of Caſtile, had been elected emperor in the 
year 1256, by the archbiſhop of Triers, the duke of Saxony, the margrave 
of Brandenburg, and the king of Byhemia, in oppoſition to Ricuary, duke 
of Cornewal!, brother of HEN V III king of England, who was at the ſame 
time raiſed to the ſame dignity by the, archbiſhops of Mentz and Bologn, the 
count Palatine of the Rhine, and the duke of Bavaria. | 
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in his place, took the title of ADRIAN VII], and, after 
having ruled the church during five weeks, was ſucceeded 
by PETER JULIAN, biſhop of Tuſculum, who enjoyed that 
high dignity about eight months, and is diſtinguiſhed in 
the papal liſt by the name of JoHN XXI IA]. The ſee 
of Rome continued vacant for above fix months after the 
death of the laſt mentioned pontiff, but was at length filled 
in the month of November, 1277, by JohN CAJETAN, 
of the family of Ur/izs, cardinal of St. Nicolas, whoſe 
name he adopted for his papal title. This famous pontiff, 
as has been already obſerved, augmented greatly both the 
opulence and authority of the biſhops of Rome, and had 
formed vaſt projets, which his undaunted courage and his 
remarkable activity would have enabled him, without 
doubt, to execute with ſucceſs, had not death blaſted his 
hopes, and diſconcerted his ambitious ſchemes. 

XV. He was ſucceeded in the year 1281, about ſix months 
after his departure from this life, by SIMON DE BRIE, 
who adopted the name of MaRTIN IV, and was not in- 
ferior to NicoLas III, in ambition, arrogance, and con- 
ſtancy of mind, of which he gave ſeveral proofs during 
his pontificate, MichAEkL PaLeaorLoGUs, the Grecian 
emperor, was one of the firſt princes, who was ſolemnly 
excommunicated by this audacious prieſt, and that, un- 
der the pretext of his having broken the peace that had 
been concluded between the Greek and Latin churches, 
at the council of Lions [w]. The ſame infult was com- 
mitted againſt PETER, king of Arragon, whom MARTIN 
not only excluded from the boſom of the church, but 
alſo depoſed from his throne, on account of his attempt 
upon Sicily, and made a grant of his kingdom, fiefs, and 
poſſeſſions to CHARLES, ſon of PHILIT the Bold [x], 
king of France. It was during the execution of ſuch 
daring enterprizes as theſe, and while he was meditating 


(ei We read in the Latin, Apxian VI, which is more probably 
an error of the preſs, than a fault of the author. 

[-] In the original Dr, Mosnz i obſerves that theſe three ſucceſ. 
ſors of GS EGON were elected and carried off by death in the year 1276; 
but here he has fallen into a Night miſtake; for Joun XXI died the 16th of 
May 1277. 

{w] This council had been held under the pontificateof Gx Oo X. 

(X] Paiiirepz tk Ha, as Be is called by the French, 

ſtill 
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that a ſudden death, in the year 1285, obliged him to 
leave his ſchemes unfiniſned. They were, however, 
proſecuted with great ſpirit by his ſucceflor, James 
SAVELLI, who choſe the denomination of Hoxorius IV, 
but was alſo ſtopt ſhort, in the midſt of his career, in the 
year 1287, having ruled the church only two years, 
TEROME D'ASCOLI1, biſhop of Palaſtrina, who was raiſed 
to the pontificate in the year 1288, and is known by 
the. name of NicoLas IV, diſtinguithed himſelf, during 
the four years that he remained at the head of the church, 
by his aſſiduous application both to eccleſiaſtical and poli- 
tical affairs. Sometimes we ſee the diſputes of ſovereign 
powers left to his arbitration, and terminated by his de- 
ciſion; at other times, we find him maintaining the 
pretenſions and privileges of the church with the moſt 
reſolute zeal and the moſt obitinate perſeverance; at 
other times, again, we ſee him employing, with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity, every probable method of propagat- 
ing the goſpe] among the Tartars and other caitern 
nations, But the object which, of all others, occupied 
moſt the thoughts of this vigilant and zealous pontift, 
was the deſperate ſtate of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, who 
were now reduced to the greateſt extremities of miſery 
and weakneſs, His laborious efforts were therefore em- 
ployed for the reſtoration of their former grandeur ; 
they were however employed in vain, and his death, 
which happened in the year 1292, diſconcerted all the 
projects he had formed for that purpoſe. 


XVI. The death of this pontiff was followed by a va- celeſtine V. 


cancy of three years in the ſee of Rome, which was ow- 
ing to the diſputes that aroſe among the cardinals about 
the election of a new pope. Theſe diſputes were at 
length terminated, and the contending parties united 
their ſuffrages in favour of PaTER, ſurnamed Di Mu- 
RONE, from a mountain where he had hitherto lived in 
the deepeſt ſolitude and with the utmoſt auſterity, This 
venerable old man, who was in high renown on account 
of the remarkable ſanctity of his life and converſation, 
was raiſed to the pontincate in the year 1294, and aſ- 
{ſumed the name of CELEsTINE V. But the auſterity of 
his manners, which was a tacit reproach upon the cor- 


ruption of the Roman court, and more eſpecially upon 
6 the 
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the luxury of the cardinals, rendered him extremely diſ- 
agreeable to a degenerate and licentious clergy ; and this 
diſlike was ſo heightened by the whole courſe of his ad- 
miniſtration (which ſhewed that he had more at heart 
the reformation and purity of the church, than the in- 
creaſe of its opulence and the propagation of its au- 
thority) that he was almoſt univerſally conſidered as un- 
worthy of the pontificate. Hence it was, that ſeveral 
of the cardinals, and particularly BENEDICT CAJETAN, 
adviſed him to abdicate the papacy, which he had ac- 
cepted with ſuch reluctance, and they had the pleaſure 
of ſceing their advice followed with the utmoſt docility. 
The good man reſigned his dignity the fourth month af- 
ter his election, and died in the year 1296, in the caſtle 
of Fumone, where his tyrannic and ſuſpicious ſucceflor 
kept him in captivity, that he might not be engaged, by 
the ſolicitations of his friends, to attempt the recovery 
of his abdicated honours. His memory was precious to 
the virtuous part of the church, and he was elevated to 
the rank of a ſaint by CLEMENT V. It was from him 
that the branch of the Benedictine order, called Cele/tines, 
and which yet ſubſiſts in France and in taly, derived its 
origin [y]. 

XVII. BEN EDICT CAJETAN, who had perſuaded the 
good pontiff now mentioned to reſign his place, ſucceed- 
ed him in it in the year 1294, and took the name of 
BOoNTFACE VIII. We may ſay, with truth, of this un- 
worthy prelate, that he was born to be a plague both to 
church and ſtate, a diſturber of the repoſe of nations, 
and that his attempts to extend and confirm the deſpotiſm 
of the Roman pontiffs, were carried to a length that ap- 
proached to frenzy. From the moment that he entered 


upon his new dignity, he laid claim to a ſupreme and ir- 


reſiſtible dominion over all the powers of the earth, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, terrified kingdoms and empires 
with the thunder of his bulls, called princes and ſove- 
reign ſtates before his tribunal to decide their quarrels, 
augmented the papal juriſprudence with a new body of 
laws, which was entitled, The Sixth Bech f the Decretals, 
declared war againſt the illuſtrious family of Colonna, 
who diſputed his title to the pontificate [z]; in a word, 


[y] HeryoT, Hiſoire des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 18c. 
(FF [=] The reaſons they alledged for diſputing the title of Box ITA Cx 
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exhibited to the church, and to Europe, a lively image of C E N T, 
the tyrannical adminiſtration of GREGoryY VII, whom , Nl. 1 
he perhaps ſurpaſſed in arrogance [a]. It was this pontiff n 
that, in the year 1300, inſtituted the famous jubilee, 

which, ſince that time, has been regularly celebrated in 

the Roman church, at certain hxed periods. But the 
conſideration of this inſtitution, which was ſo favourable 

to the progreſs of licentiouſneſs and corruption, as alſo 

the other exploits of BonIFACE, and his deplorable end, 

belong to the hiſtory of the following century [5]. 

XVIII. In the council of Lateran that was held in New monz« 
the year 1215, a decree had been paſſed, by the advice of lic orden. 
IxNOCEN TT III, to prevent the introduction of eto relt- 
gions, by which was meant, new monaſtic inſtitutions. 

This decree however ſeemed to be very little reſpected, 
either by that pontiff or his ſucceſlors, ſince ſeveral reli- 
gious orders, hitherto unknown in the Chriſtian world, 
were not only tolerated, but were moreover diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar marks of approbation and favour, and en- 
riched with various privileges and prerogatives. Nor 
will this tacit abrogation of the decree of IN NOCENT 
appear at all ſurpriſing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate of 
the church in this century. For, not to mention man 

enormities that contributed to the ſuſpenſion of this de- 
cree, we ſhall only obſerve, that the enemies of Chriſti- 
anity, and the heretical ſects, increaſed daily every where; 
and, on the other hand, the ſecular clergy were more at- 
tentive to their worldly advantages than to the intereſts 
of the church, and ſpent in mirth and jollity the opulence 


with which the piety of their anceſtors had enriched that 


facred body. The monaſtic orders alſo had almoſt all 
degenerated from their primitive ſanctity, and, exhibit- 


to the pontificate were, that the reſignation of CxrtsTINE was not cance 
zical, and, moreover, that it was brought about by fraudulent means, 


[a] There is a hiſtory of this pontiff written by Jo. Runrvs, a Bene- 
dictin monk, whoſe work, which is entitled Boxi1yFacivs VIII, e familia 
Cajetanorum principum Remanus pontifex, was publiſhed at Ryme in the year 
i651, in 4to. 

J] In this account of the popes, I have chiefly followed DAN ITI PAPE· 
BROCH, FRANCIS Pact, and MuraTori, in his Annales Italia, con- 
ſulting, at the ſame time, the original ſources collected by the laſt mentioned 
author, in his Rerum Italicarum Scripteres. 
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c E N r. ing the moſt offenſive and ſhocking examples of licen- 
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tiouſneſs and vice to public view, rendered by their flagi- 
tious lives the cauſe of hereſy triumphant, inſtead of re- 
tarding its progreſs. All theſe things being conſidered, it 
was thought neceſſary to encourage the eſtabliſhment of 
new monaſtic ſocieties, who, by the ſanctity of their 
manners, might attract the eſteem and veneration of the 
people, and diminifh the indignation which the tyranny 
and ambition of the pontiffs had ſo univerſally excited ; 
and who, by their diligence and addreſs, their diſcourſes 
and their arguments, their power and arms, when theſe 
violent means were required, might diſcover, perſecute, 
convert, and vanquith the growing tribe of heretics, 
XIX. Of the religious ſocieties that aroſe in this cen- 
tury ſome are now entirely ſuppreſſed, while others con- 
tinue to flouriſh, and are in high repute at this preſent 
time. Among the former we may reckon the Humiliati 
(a title expreſſive of great humility and ſelf- abaſement) 
whoſe origin may be traced to a much earlier period than 
the preſent century, though their order was confirmed and 


new modelled by INNOCENT III, who ſubjected it to the | 


rule of St. BENEDICT. Theſe humble monks became fo 
ſhockingly licentious in proceſs of time, that, in the year 
1571, Pope Plus V. was obliged to diffolve their ſo- 
ciety [c]. We may alſo place in the liſt of the ſuppreſſed 
monaſteries the Jacobins, who were erected into a reli- 
gious order by INNOCENT III IA], and who, in this very 
century, not long after the council of Lyons, were depri- 
ved of their charter; the Valliſcbolares, or ſcholars of the 
valley, ſo called from their being inſtituted by the ſcho- 
lares, i. e. the four profeſſors of divinity in the univerſity 
of Paris, and from a deep vale in the province of Cham- 
pagne in which they aſſembled and fixed their reſidence in 
the year 1234 [e]. This foctety, whole foundation was 
laid about the commencement of this century, was for- 
merly governed by the rule of St. AUGUSTIN, but is now 
incorporated into the order of the Regular canons of St. 
Genivieve. To the ſame claſs belong the order of the 


[c] HeryoT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. vi, p. 152, 
{d] Marr. Parts, Hiſt. Mayor, "n 161. 
le] Bouray, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom, iii. p. 15.— Acta Santi. Menſ. 


Fbruar, tom. it. Þ+ 432, 
Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed Virgin Mary the mother of Chriſt, which had its c EN T. 
commencement in the year 1266, and was ſuppreſſed in, Nr 
1274 /]; the Knights of faith and charity, who under-⁊ 
took to diſperſe the bands of robbers that infeſted the 
public roads in France, and who were favoured with the 
peculiar protection and approbation of GxEGoRY IX Ig]; 
the Hermits of St. William duke of Aquitaine [H]; not to 
mention the Brethren of the ſack, the, Bethlehemites, and 
other orders of inferior note, that ſtarted up in this cen- 
tury, which, of all others, was the moſt remarkable for 
the number and variety of monaſtic eſtabliſhments, that 
date their origin from it [i]. 8 8 

XX. Among the convents that were founded in this Tye con- 
century, and ſtill ſubſiſt, the principal place is due to that vents that 
of the ſervites, i. e. the ſervants 8. the bleſſed Virgin, whoſe fil ſubliſts 
order was firſt inſtituted, A. D. 1223, in Tuſcany, by 
ſeven Florentine merchants, and afterwards made a great 
progreſs under the government of PRIIIT BENIz1 its 
chief. This order, though ſubjected to the rule of St. 
AUGUSTIN, was, nevertheleſs, erected in commemoration 
of the moſt holy widowhood of the bleſſed Virgin; for 
which reaſon its monks wear a black habit [4], and ob- 
ſerve ſeveral rules unknown to other monaſteries. The 
prodigious numbers of Chriſtians, that were made pri- 
ſoners by the Mahometans in Pale/tine, gave riſe, towards 
the concluſion of the x11th century, to the inſtitution of 
the order, entitled, The Fraternity [4 the Trinity, which, 
in the following age, received a ſtill greater degree of 
ſtability, under the pontificate of Hoxor1vs III, and alſo 
of his ſucceſſor CLEMENT IV. The firſt founders of 
this inſtitution were JOHN DE MATHA and FELIX DE 
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[DFI Dion. SAMMARTHAN1 Gallia Cbriſtiana, tom. i, p. 653. 


Le] Gallia Chrift, tom. i. Append. p. 165. —MaRTENEZ, Veyage Liter. 
de deux Benedictint, tom. ii. p. 23. 


[] Jo. Bor LANDI De ordine Eremitar. S. Guilielmi Comm. in actis SS. 


F Februar. tom. it, p. 472» | | | 
3 [i] MAr ru. PARIS, Hiſt. Major, p. $15. edit. Watts, Where, ſpeaks 
x? ing of the prodigious number of convents that were founded in England dur- 
ing this century, he expreſſeth himſelf thus: Tor jam apparuerunt ordines in 
1 


ia, ut ordinum confuſis videretur inordinata. 
0 Beſides the ordinary writers of the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ſee PAuI T Fro- 
RENTINI Dialog. de erigine Ordinis Servorum, in Lani Deliciis Erudicorum, 
tom. i. p. 1—48. 
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e E N r. V4lo1s, two pious men, who led an auſtere and ſolitary 
xIII. life at Cerfroy, in the dioceſe of Meaux, which is ſtill the 
Parr U. ſeat of the principal convent of the order. The monks 
of this ſociety are called the Brethren of the Holy Trinity, 
becauſe all their churches are ſolemnly dedicated to that 
profound myſtery ; they are alſo ſtyled MaTHURINS, 
from their having a monaſtery at Payis erected in a place 
where there is a chapel conſecrated to St. MATHURIN, 
and Brethren of the redemption of captives [I], becauſe 
the grand deſign of their inſtitution was to find out 
means for reſtoring liberty to the Chriſtian captives in 
the Holy Land, in which charitable work they are 
obliged to employ the third part of their revenue. Their 
manner of life was, at firſt, extremely abſtemious and 
and auſtere ; but its auſterity has been from time to time 
conſiderably mitigated by the indulgence and lenity of the 

pontiffs Cr]. | 
The Mend- XXI. The religious ſociety that ſurpaſſed all the reſt 
_—— purity of its manners, the extent of its fame, the 
number of its privileges, and the multitude of its mem- 
bers, was that of the Mendicant, or begging friars, whole 
order was firſt eftabliſhed in this century, and who, by 
the tenor of their inſtitution, were to remain entirely 


l] BrovcnrTox and ſome other writers make a diſtinction between 
the Order of the redemption of captives, and the Fraternity, or Brethren of the 
Holy Trinity, They alledge, that the latter order was inſtituted at Rome by 
St. PHIL1P NERT, inthe year 1548, about 450 years after the firſt eſta- 
bliihment of the former; and that the monks, who compoſed it, were ob- 
Iiged, by their vow, to take care of the pilgrims who reſorted from all parts 
of the world te Rome, to viſit the tombs of St, Prren and St, Pavur.. 

[„] Befide HeLyorT and the other writers cf the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ſee 
ToussAINT DE PIESss Is, Hiſt. de I Egliſe de Meaux, tom. i, p. 192 and 
$66, —BourAay, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 523. Ax r. Wood, Artig. 
Oxoniex/, tom. i, p. 133. In the ancient records, this ſociety. is frequently 
ſtyled the Order of Ae, on account of the prohibition of the uſe cf horſes, 
which made a part of their rale, and which obliged the mendicant monks to 
ride upon aſſes, See Car, pu FrxsNE's Notes upon Foirville's Life of St, 
Lewis, p. 81. But at preſent, through the indulgence of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, they are permitted to make uſe of horſes when they find them neceſfary, 
An order of the ſame kind was inftituted in Spain, in the year 1228, by 
Paur NoLasco, under the title of the Order of St. Many for the redemp- 
54 of Captives, See the Acta Sanforum. Januar, tom, ii p. 980. 
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ſent ſtate and circumſtances of the church rendered the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an order abſolutely neceſſary. The 
monaſtic orders, who wallowed in opulence, were, by 
the corrupting influence of their ample poſſeſſions, lulled 
in a luxurious indolence. They Joſt fight of all their 
religious obligations, trampled upon the authority of 
their ſuperiors, ſuffered hereſy to triumph unreſtrained, 
and the ſectaries to form aſſemblies in ſeveral places; 
in ſhort, they were incapable of contributing in any re- 
ſpect to promote the true intereſts of the church, and 
abandoned themſelves, without either ſhame or remorſe, 
to all manner of crimes. On the other hand, the ene- 
mies of the church, the various ſects which had left its 
communion, followed certain auſtere rules of life and 
conduct, which formed a ſtrong contraſt between them 
and the religious orders, and contributed to render the 
licentiouſneſs of the latter ſtill more offenſive and ſhock- 
ing to the people. "Theſe fects maintained, that volun- 
tary poverty was the leading and eſſential quality in a 
ſervant of CHRIST, obliged their doctors to imitate the 
{implicity of the apoſtles, reproached the church with its 
overgrown opulence, and the vices and corruptions of 
the clergy, that flowed from thence as from their natura] 
ſource, and by this commendation of poverty and con- 
tempt of riches, acquired a high degree of reſpect, and 


gained a prodigious aſcendant over the minds of the 


multitude, All this rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to 


introduce into the church a ſet of men, who, by the 
auſterity of their manners, their contempt of riches, and 
the external gravity and ſanctity of their conduct and 
maxims, might reſemble the doctors, who had gained 
ſuch reputation to the heretical ſets, and who might be 
ſo far above the allurements of worldly profit and plea- 
ſure, as not to be ſeduced, by the promiſes or threats af 
kings and princes, from the performance of the duties 
they owed to the church, or from perſevering in their 
ſubordination to the Roman pontiffs. Innocent III 
was the firſt of the popes who perceived the neceſſity of 
inſtituting ſuch an order; and, accordingly, he gave ſuch 
monaſtic ſocieties as made a. profeſſion of poverty the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of his protection and favour. 
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Taey were alſo encouraged and patronized by the ſuc- 


ceeding pontiffs, when experience had demonſtrated their 


public and extenſive uſefulneſs, But when it became 
generally known, that they had ſuch a peculiar place in 
the eſteem and protection of the rulers of the church, 
their number grew to ſuch an enormous and unwieldy 
multitude, and ſwarmed fo prodigiouſly in all the Euro- 
pean provinces, that they became a burthen, not only to 
the people, but to the church itſelf, 

XXII. The great inconveniency that aroſe from the 
exceſſive multiplication of the mendicant orders, was. 
remedied by GREGORY X, ina general council which he 
aſſembled at Lyons in the year 1272. For here all the 
religious orders, that had ſprung up after the council. 
held at Rome, in the year 1215, under the pontificate of 
IxxocenrT III, were ſuppreſſed, and the extravagant mul- 
titude of mendicants,, as GREGORY called them, were re- 
duced to a ſmaller number, and confined to the four fol- 
lowing ſocieties, or denominations, viz. the Dominicans, 
the Fraxcifſcans, the Carmelites, and the Hermits of St. Augu- 
fin \n}. The Carmelite order, which had been inſtituted 
in Paleſtine, during the preceding century, was, in this, 
tranſplanted into Europe, and, in the year 1226, was 
favoured by pope Hoxori1vus III, with a place among the 
monaſtic ſocieties, which enjoyed the protection and ap- 
probation of the church. The Hermits of St. Auguſtin. 
had for their founder ALEXANDER IV Io, who, obſer- 
ving that the Herazits were divided into ſeveral ſocieties, 
ſome of which followed the maxims of the famous 
WILLIAu, others the rule of St. AUGUSTIN,, While 
others again were diſtinguiſhed by different denomina- 
tions, formed the wiſe project of uniting them all into 
one religious order, and ſubjecting them to the ſame rule 


[{n] Concil, Lugd, II. A. 1274, Can, xxiii. in ſo. HarDuini C-nciliis, 
tom. vii. p. 715. Importuna potentiam inbiatio Religionum (ſo were the reli- 
gious orders entitled) muſtipiicatio nem extorfit, verum etiam aliquorum præſump- 
tucla trmeritas diverſarum f dinam, præcipue Mendicantium , . . , effrenatam 
multitudinem adiaventt  « . . Hinc ordines Mendicantes poſt diftum concilius 
(i. e. the council of Lateran held in 2215) adinventcs , ... ferpeiue pros 
bibinoni ſubjicimus, 

% This edict of pope Ar £xaNnDer IV is to be found in the new edition 


of the Bullariuni Rowanum, tom. i. p. 110,—$See alla Ada Sander, Mei. 
+ elruar, tom. ii. p.47 2. a 
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of diſcipline, even that which bears the name of St. c E N r. 
AvuGusriN, This project was put in execution in the XII. 
year 1256. PART II. 
XXIII. As the pontiffs allowed theſe four Mendicant uns he 
orders the liberty of travelling wherever they thought »-2e:arion 
proper, of converſing with perſons of all ranks, of u- e. 
ſtructing the youth and the multitude wherever they, 
avent; and, as theſe monks exhibited, in their outward 
appearance and manner of life, more ſtriking marks of 
gravity and holineſs, than were obſervable in the other 
monaſtic ſocieties, they aroſe all at once to the very ſum- 
mit of fame, and were regarded with the utmoſt eftzem 
and veneration throughout all the countries of Europe. 
The enthuſiaſtic attachment to theſe ſanctimonious beg- 
gars went ſo far, that, as we learn from the moſt au- 
thentic records, ſeveral cities were divided, or cantoned 
out, into four parts, with a view to theſe four orders ; 
the firſt part was aſſigned to the Dominicans; the ſecond, 
to the Franciſcans; the third, to the Carmelites; and the 
fourth, to the Auguſtinians. The people were unwilling 
to reccive the ſacraments from any other hands than thoſe 
of the Mendicants, to whoſe churches they crowded to 
perform their devotions, while living, and were extreme- 
ly defirous to depoſite there alſo their remains, after 
death; all which occahoned grievous complaints among 
the ordinary prieſts, to whem the cure of ſouls was com- 
mitted, and who conſidered themſelves as the ſpiritual 
zuides of the multitude. Nor did the influence and 
credit of the Mendicants end here; for we find, in the 
hiſtory of this and of the ſucceeding ages, that they were 
employed not only in ſpiritual matters, but alſo in tem- 
poral and political affairs of the greateft conſequence, in 
compoling the differences of princes, concluding treaties 
of peace, concerting alliances, preſiding in cabinet- 
councils, governing courts, levying taxes, and other oc- 
cupations, not only remote from, but abſolutely incon- 
Aſtent with, the menaſtic character and profeſſion. 
XXIV. We muſt not however imagine, that all the The Domi. 
Mendicant friars attained to the ſame degree of reputa- can. 
tion and authority; for the power of the Dominicans 


and Franciſcans ſurpaſſed greatly that of the other two 


orders, and rendered them ſingularly conſpicuous in the 
33 eyes 
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CEN T. eyes of the world. During three centuries, theſe two 


XIII. 


PanrTil 


fraternities governed, with an almoſt univerſal and abſo- 


lute ſway, both ſtate and church, filled the moſt eminent 


poſts eccleſiaſtical and civil, taught in the univerſities 
and churches with an authority, before which all oppo- 
ſition was filent, and maintained the pretended majeſty 
and prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs againſt kings, 
princes, biſhops, and heretics, with incredible ardor and 
equal ſucceſs. The Dominicans and Franciſcans were, 
before the Reformation, what the Jeſuits have been ſince 
that happy and glorious period, the very ſoul of the 
hierarchy, the engines of the ſtate, the ſecret ſprings of 
all the motions of the one and the other, and the authors 
or directors of every great and important event both in 
the religious and political world. Dominic, a Spaniard 
by birth, a native of the village of Calaroga, deſcendant 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Guzman, and regular canon of 
Oſma, a man of a fiery and impetuous temper, and vehe- 
mently exaſperated by the commotions and conteſts 
which the heretics of different denominations had ex- 
cited in the church, ſet out for France with a few com- 
panions, in order to combat the ſectaries, that were mul- 
tiplied in that kingdom, This enterprize he executed 
with the greateſt vigour, and, we may add, fury, at- 
tacking the Albigenſes and the other encmies of the 
church with the power of eloquence, the force of arms, 
the ſubtilty of controverſial writings, and the terrors of 
the inguiſition, which owed its form to this violent and 
ſanguine prieſt. Paſſing from thence into /taly, he was 
honoured by the Roman pontiffs Innocent III and 
Hoxokips III with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of their 
protection and favour ; and, after many labours in the 
cauſe of the church, obtained from them the privilege of 
erecting this new fraternity, whoſe principal deſign was 
the extirpation of error, and the deſtruction of heretics. 
The firit rule which he adopted for the new ſocicty was 
that of the Canons of St. Auguſtin, to which he added 
ſeveral auſtere precepts and obleryances. But he after- 
wards changed the diſcipline of the canons for that of 


the monks; and, holding a chapter of the order at 


Bologna in the year 1220, he obliged the brethren to take 
2 vow of- abſolute poverty, and to abandon entirely all 
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their revenues and all their poſſeſſions. He did not livec x N r. 


long enough to ſee the conſequences of this reformation, 
for he died the year following at Bologna[q]. His monks 
were, at firſt, diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of preach- 
ing friars, becauſe public inſtruction was the main end of 
their inſtitution ; but were afterwards called Dominicans 
after their founder[7]. [ Juſt before his death DoMINIC 
ſent GILBERT DE FRESNEY with twelve of the brethren 
into England, where they founded their firſt monaſtery at 
Oxford in the year 1221, and ſoon after, another at Lon- 
don, In the year 1276, the maydr and aldermen of the 
city of London gave them two whole ſtreets by the river 
Thames, where they erected a very commodious convent, 
whence that place is ſtill called Black-Fryars, for ſo the 
Dominicans were called in England.] 


XXV. FRaxcis, the founder of the famous order that The Fran- 
bears his name, was the ſon of a merchant of Aff in the ciſcans. 
5 


province of Umbria, and a young man who led, for ſome 
time, a moſt debauched and diſſolute life. Upon his 
recovery from a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which was the 
confequence and puniſhment of his licentious conduct, 
he changed his method of living, and, as extremes are 
natural to men of warm imaginations, fell into an ex- 
travagant kind of devotion, that looked leſs like religion 
than alienation of mind. Sometime after this [5], he hap- 
pened to be in a church, where he heard that paſſage of 
the ſcriptures repeated, in which CHRIST addreſſes his 
apoſtles in the following manner : Provide neither gold, 
nor ſilver, nor braſs in your purſes, nor ſcrip for your journey, 


] See Jac, Ecnary. and Que TIP in Scriptoribus Ord. Dominic, tom i. 
p. 84.— Atta. SanFer. Atril, tom. iii. p. $872.—-Nicor. JANSEN II Vita 
S. Dominici, Antwerp, 1622, in $vo Add to theſe the long liſt of writers 
mentioned by FA RRICITVs, in his Bibliotheca Lat med, awi, tom. 11. p. 137. 
and ally AN TON II BREMON DI Ballarium Ordinis Der:inicani, publiſted 
ſome years ago at Rome, 

[] The Dominicans are called Fratres Majzres in ſcveral of the ancient 
records; ſee AN T. MAT THAT I Analefa wet. æ ui, tom. ii. p. 172. This 
appellation, however, by which the Dominicans were ſet in oppoſition to the 
Franciſcans, who call themſelves Fratres Minores, is rather a term of derifion 
than a real name, In France the Dominicans are called Facobins, from the 
ſtieet where their firſt convent was erected at Paris in the year 1218, which 
Areet was dedicated to Sr, James, and is ſtill known by the name of Rue de 
St. Faques, ; 

L In the year 1208. 
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C EN T. neither two coats, neither ſboes, nor yet ſtaves, for the wor ke 
55 man is worthy of his meat ItJ. This produced a powerful 
| effect upon his mind, made him conſider a voluntary and 
abſolute poverty as the eſſence of the goſpel, and the ſoul 
of religion, and preſcribe this 7 as a ſacred rule, 
both to himſelf and to the few that followed him. Such 
vras the commencement of the famous Franciſcan order, 
whoſe founder and chief was, undoubtedly, a pious and 
well-meaning man, though groſsly ignorant, and mani- 
feſtly weakened in his intellect by the diſorder from which 
he had but lately recovered. Nevertheleſs the new ſociety, 
which appeared to INnocenT III extremely adapted to the 
preſent ſtate of the church, and proper to reſtore its decli- 
ning credit, was ſolemnly approved and confirmed by 
HonoRius III, in the year 1223, and had already made a 
conſiderable progreſs when its devout founder was called 
from this life in the year 1226. FRaNcis, through an 
exceſſive humility, would not ſuffer the monks of his 
order to be called Fratres, 1. e. brethren, or friars, but 
Fraterculi, i. e. little brethren, or friars-minors [u], by 
which denomination they ſtill continue to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed [w]. The Franciſcans came into England in the 
reign of Henky III, and their firſt eſtabliſhment was at 
Canterbury. 
The emi- XXVI. Theſe two celebrated orders reſtored the 


next Rrvices ch urch from that declining condition in which it had 


the Roman been languiſhing for many years, by the zeal and activity 
pontifts by 

the Domini- 

cans and De] Matthew x. 9, 10. 

Franciſcans. 


[z] They were called Fratricelli by the Italians, Freres Mineurs by the 
French, and Fratres Minores by the Latin writers, 


IW] BonavexnTuRE wrote a life of St. Fß Ax cis, which has paſſed 
through ſeveral editions, But the moſt ample and circumſtantial accounts 
of this extraordinary man are given by Luxe WapviNG, in the firſt vo- 
lume of his Annal. Minorum, which contains a complete hiftory of the 
Franciſcan order, confirmed by a great number of authentic records, and the 
deſt edition of which is that publiſhed at Rome in 1731, and the following 
years, in eighteen volumes in folio, by Joszyn Marta FoxstcA an 
EBORA. It is to the ſame WapDING that we are obliged for the Op»ſcula 
Sei. Franciſci, and the Bibliotbeca Ordinis Minorum, the former of which was 
publiſhed in 4. at Artrverp, in the year 1623, and the latter at Rome, in 4to 
likewiſe, in 1650, The other writers, who have given accounts of the 


Franciſcan order, are mentioned by Jo. ALR. FABRICIVS, in his Bibliotbeca © 


Lat. medii vi, rom, il, P $73» 
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with which they ſet themſelves to diſcover and extirpate C EN T. 
heretics, to undertake various negotiations and embaſſies 


for the intereſts of the hierarchy, and to confirm the 
wavering multitude in their implicit obedience to the 
Roman pontiffs. Theſe ghoſtly rulers, on the other hand, 
ſenſible of their obligations to the new monks, which, 
no doubt, were very great, not only employed them in 
every affair they looked upon as of high importance, and 
raiſed them to the moſt eminent ſtations in the church, 
but alſo accumulated upon them employments and pri- 
vileges, which, if they enriched them on the one hand, 
could not fail to render them odious on the other [x], 
and to excite the envy and complaints of other eccleſia- 
ſtics. Such, among many other extraordinary prero- 
gatives, was the permiſſion they received from the pon- 
tiffs, of preaching to the multitude, hearing confeſſion, and 
pronouncing abſolution, without any licence from the 
biſhops, and even without conſulting them ; to which 
we may add the treaſure of ample and extenſive indul- 
gences, Whoſe diſtribution was committed by the popes to 
the Franciſcans, as a mean of ſubſiſtence and a rich in- 


demnification for their voluntary poverty [py]. Theſe 


[x] The popes were fo infatuated with the Franciſcans, that thoſe whom 
they could not employ more honourably in their civil negotiations or domeſtic 
affairs, they made their publicans, beadles, &c. See for a confirmation of 
this, the following paſſages in the Hiſtor. Major of MaTTHtw PARIS: 
Fratres minceres et prædicatores (ſays he) invitos, ut credimus, jam ſuos fecit 
dominus papa, non fine ordinis eorum Iefione et ſcandals, teloniarios et bedellory 
p-: 634.— Non ceſſavit papa pecuniam apgregare, faciens de Fratribus prædica- 
teribus et mi noribus, etiam invitis, nen jam piſcatoribus bominum, ſed nummorum, 
p. 639. Conf. p. 662. 664.—FErant Minores et Prædicatores magnatum conſilia- 
tores et nuncii, etiam domini papæ ſecretarii : nimis in boc gratiam ibi ſæcularem 
cemparantes; ad An. 1236, p. 354.— Fact i ſunt eo tempore Præ dicatores et 
Minores regum confitiarii et nuntii ſpeciales, ut ficut quondam mollibus induti in 
domibus regum erant, ita tunc qui vilibus weſtiebantur, in domibus, cameris, et 
Palatiis eſſent principum ; ad An, 1239, p. 465. 

[y] See Bar uz ii Miſcellan, tom. iv. p. 490. tom. vii. p. 392.—lt is 
well known that no religious order had the diſtribution of ſo many and ſuch 
ample indulgences as the Franciſcans, Nor could theſe good friars live and 
multiply as they did, without ſome ſource of profit, fince, by their inſtitu- 
tion, they were to be deſtitute of revenues and poſſeſſions of every kind, It 
was therefore in the place of fixed revenues, that ſuch fat indulgences were put 
into their hangs, 

acts 
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CEN T. acts of liberality and marks of protection, Iaviſhed upon 
XIII. the Dominican and Franciſcan friars with ſuch an ill- 
CANT judged profuſion, as they overturned the ancient diſci- 
pline of the church, and were a manifeſt encroachment 

upon the rights of the firſt and ſecond orders of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical rulers, produced the moſt unhappy and bitter 
diſſenſions between the Mendicant orders and the biſhops. 

And theſe diſſenſions, extending their contagious in- 

fluence beyond the limits of the church, excited through- 

out all the European provinces, and even in the city of 4 

Rome [xz], under the very eye of the pontiffs, the moſt N. 

dreadſul diſturbances and tumults. The meaſures taken | 
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by the popes to appeaſe theſe tumults were various, but 1 
ineffectual ; becauſe their principal view was to ſupport 5 
the cauſe of their faithful ſervants and creatures, the ; 
Mendicant friars, and to maintain them in the poſſeſſion 1 
of their honours and advantages | a]. | | 
The difpr'le XXVII. Among ail the controverſies which were 
ee e maintained by the Mendicants, whether againſt the bi- 
and the uni. mops, abbots, ſchools, or other religious orders, none 
verliiy or. was fo famous, as that which aroſe, in the year 1228, 
Paris, between the Dominicans and the univerſity of Paris, and 
was prolonged, with various ſucceſs, until the year 1259, 
The Dominicans claimed, as their unqueſtionable right, 
two theological claſſes in that celebrated univerſity, one 
of which had been taken from them, and an academical 
law paſſed, that no religious order thould have what the 
Dominicans demanded. Theſe latter, however, perſiſted 
obſtinately in recJaiming the profeſſorſhip they had loſt ; 
while the doctors of the univerſity, perceiving the reſtlets 
and contentious ſpirit that animated their efforts, ex- 
cluded them from their ſociety, and formed themſelves 
into a ſeparate body, This meaſure was conſidered as a 
declaration of war; and, accordingly, the moſt vehe- 
ment commotions aroſe between the contending parties. 
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(z] BATL Vz II Miſce.lan. tom. vii. p 447. 

ſa] See Jo. Lauxoni Explicata Eccliſiæ Traditio circa Cancnem: Omni: 
«triuſyue Sexus, tom. i, part 1, opp, p. 247.— Ric. Sto, Critique de 4a 
Biblintbegue des Auteurs Eecleſiaſtigues, par M. Du Pix, tom. i, p. 326 — 
LENFANT, Hiftcire du Concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 310. tom. ii. p. 8.— 
ECHARDI deriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 404. The circumſtances of theſe 


flaming conteſts ate mentioned by all the writers both of this and the follow- 
ing centuries, 
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well have been expected, was in favour of the monks. 


ALEXANDER IV. ordered the univerſity of Paris not only 


to reſtore the Dominicans to their former place in that 
learned ſociety, but moreover to make a grant to them 
of as many claſſes or profeſlorſhips, as they ſhould think 
proper to demand, This unjuſt and deſpotic ſentence 
was oppoſed by the univerſity with the utmoſt vigour, 
and thus the conteſt was renewed with double fury. But 
the magiſtrates of Paris were, at length, ſa terrified and 
overwhelmed with the thundering edicts and formidable 
mandates of the exaſperated pontift, that, in the year 1259, 
they yielded to ſuperior force, and ſatisfied the demands 
not only of the Dominican, but alſo of the Franciſcan 
order, in obedience to the pope, and to the extent of his 
commands [4]. Hence aroſe that ſecret enmity, that 
filent ill-will, which prevailed ſo long between the uni- 
verſity of Paris and the Mendicant orders, eſpecially the 
Dominicans, and which are not yet entirely extinguiſhed. 
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The debate was brought before the tribunal of the Ro- E N r. 
man pontiff in the year 1255; and the deciſion, as might 


XIII. 
ART II. 


XXVIII. In this famous debate none pleaded the cauſe The Domi- 
of the univerſity with greater ſpirit, and aſſerted its rights nicaas meet 


with greater zeal and activity, than GUILLAUME DE St. 


* 
f 


ith a 
ormidable 


AmMouR, doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of true genius, adverſary, 


worthy to have lived in better times, and capable of 
adorning a more enlightened age. This yigorous and able 
champion attacked the whole 8 tribe in various 
treatiſes with the greateſt vehemence, and more eſpecially 
in a bock Concerning the perils of the latter times. He 
maintained publicly, that. their diſcipline was in direct 
oppolition to the precepts of the goſpel; and that, in 
confirming and approving it, the popes had been guilty 
of temerity, and the church was become chargeable with er- 
ror [c]. What gave occaſion to the remarkable title of 


[5] See Cs. Ecass. pv BovLtayY, Hifter, Academ. Pariſ. tom. iii. 
p. 138. 240. 244. 248. 256, &c.— Jo. CorpExs11, or (to mention him 
þy the name he aſſumes) Jo, AL ITOTr HII I Praf. Hiſtcr. et Apologetica ad 
era Guilielmi de S. Ante AND NR Touron, Vie de S. Thomas, 
p. 134.— WA DDI N CI Aunal. Minor. tom. ili. p. 247, 366. tom. iv. p. 14. 
$2. 106. 263.— Mar rTR. Paris, Hiſler. Major, ad An. 1228, & NAu- 
61s Chronicon apud Dacitxiuvm ; Spicihigii, tom, iii. p. 38. 

14 2 Timgby, ili. 24. 
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c F N T. this famous book, was the author's being entirely per- 
XVI. ſuaded that the prophecy of St. Paul, relating to the 
ESATA IR perilous times that were to come in the laſi days [el, was ful- 
filled in the eſtabliſhment of the Mendicant friars. This 
notion St. AMOUR maintained in the warmeſt manner, 
and proved it, principally, from the book called the &ver- 
laſting Gofpel, which was explained publicly by the Po- 
minicans and Franciſcans, and of which we fhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more fully hereafter. The fury and 
reſentment of the Mendicants were therefore kindled, in 
2 peculiar manner, againſt this formidable adverſary, 
whom they perſecuted without interruption, until, in the 
y22r 1256, ALEXANDER VI. ordered his book to be pub- 
licly burnt, and baniſhed its author out of France, leſt he 
ſhould excite the Sorbonne to renew their oppoſition to 
theſe ghoſtly beggars. St. AMovR ſubmitted to the papal 
edict, and retired into the Franche Comes, which was the 
place of his birth; but, under the pontificate of Cre- 
MENT IV, he returned to Paris, where he il}uftrated the 
tenets of his famous book in a more extenſive work, and 
died univerſally eſteemed and regretted by all ranks and 
orders of men, except the Mendicants [d]. 
The pride XXIX. While the pontiffs accumulated upon the Men- 


ene dicants the moſt honourable diſtinctions, and the moſt 
E 60 — 


Mendicanis, 


[c] 2 Timothy Hi. 7. 


4] The doctors of the univerſity of Paris profeſs ftill 2 high reſpect for 
the memory of St, Amour, efteem his book, and deny obfiinately that he 
was ever placed in the liſt of beretics, The Dominicans, on the contrary, 
confider him as a heretic of the firſt magnitude, if we may uſe that expreſ- 
Kon, Such of his works as could be found were publiſhed in to, in the 
year 1632, at Pari: {though the title bears Corflantiz) by Corprsivs, 
who has prefixed to them a long and learned Preface, in which he detends 
the reputation and orthodoxy of St. Amour in a triumphant manner, 
This learned editor, to avoid the reſentment and fury of the Mendicants, 
concealed his real name, and aſſumed that of Jo. AL ITornikus. This 
did not, however, fave his book from the vengeance of theſe friars, who 
obtained from Lzwis XIII, in the year 1633, an edift for its ſuppreflion, 
which Touzoxn, a Dominican friar, has publiſhed in bis Vie de St. Thomas, 
p. 164.—For a farther account of the life of this famous dofter, fee Wan- 


DING. Annal. Minor. tom. iii. p. 366,-Boviay, Hi. Acad, P ariſ, 


tom. iii. p. 266.— NAT. ALEX. Hi. Eccleſ. Sec. xiii, cap. iti, Art, vii, 
5. 95. — Rien. Sinox, Critigue de la Bibliath, Eccleſ. de M. Du Pix, 
tom, i. p. 345. 
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valuable privileges which they had to beſtow, they ex- E N T. 


poſed them ſtill more and more to the envy and hatred of, . 


the reſt of the clergy ; and this hatred was conſiderably 
increaſed by the audacious arrogance that diſcovercd itfelt 
every where in the conduct of theſe ſupercilious orders. 
They had the preſumption to deelare publicly, that they 
had a divine impulſe and commiſſion to illuſtrate and 
maintain the religion of JzsUs ; they treated with the 
utmoſt inſolence and contempt all the different ranks 
and orders of the prieſthood ; they affirmed, without a 
bluſh, that the true method of obtaining falvation was 
revealed to them alone, proclaimed with oſtentation the 
ſuperior efficacy and virtue of their fndalgences, and vaunt- 
ed, beyond meaſure, their intereſts at the court of hea- 
ven, and their familiar connexions with the Supreme Be- 
ing, the Virgin Maxx, and the ſaints in glory. By theſe 
impious wiles, they fo deluded and captivated the miſer- 
able and blinded multitude, that they would not entruſt 
any others but the Mendicants with the care of their 
fouls, their ſpiritual and eternal concerns [el. We may 
give, as a ſpecimen of theſe notorious frauds, the ridi- 
culous fable, which the Carmelites impoſe upon the 
credulous, relating to SIMON STOCKIUS, the general 
of their order, who died about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Fo this eccleſiaſtic, they tell us that the Virgin 
Mak appeared, and gave him a ſolemn promiſe, that 
the ſouls of ſuch as left the world with the Carmelite 
cloak or ſcapxlary upon their ſhoulders, ſhould be infalli- 
bly preſerved from eternal damnation [V]. And here 
let it be obſerved to the aſtoniſhment of all, in whom the 
power of ſuperſtition has not extinguiſhed the plaineſt 
dictates of common ſenſe, that this fiction, ridiculous 
and impious as it was, found patrons and deſenders even 
among the pontiffs [g]. 


[e] See MATTHTW PARTS, ad A. 1246, Hiſfor. Major, p-607. 639, &c. 

[LV] See ſo, LAuNOII Lib, de Fiſo Steckii Oper. tom. ii. part II. p. 379. 
Acta Sarfor, tom, iii. Menſit Maii ad diem xvi.THEOPH: RAYNAUDE 
Scapulare Marianum, tom. vii. opp. p. 614. 

[e] The late pope Bxexeprer XIV, notwithſtanding his pretended free- 
dom from ſuperſtition and prieſtly fraud, has deigned to appear among the 
fupporters of this groſs fiction, though he defends it with His uſual air or 
prudence and timidity, in his book De Feſtis B. Marie Virg. lib. ii. cap. vi. 
p. 472, tom. x, opp, edit, Rom. 
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The Internal HisToRY of the CHunctH, 


XXX. It is however certain, that the Mendicant or- 
ders, though they were confidered as the main pillars of 
Il the hierarchy, and the principal ſupports of the papal 

Conteſts be. authority, involved the pontiffs, after the death of Do- 
tween the MIN e and FRANCIS, in many perplexities and troubles, 
1 which were no ſooner diſpelled than they were unhap- 
Cilag. pily renewed; and thus the church was often reduced to 
a ſtate of imminent danger. Theſe tumults and per- 
plexities began with the conteſts between the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans about pre-cminence, in which theſe hum- 
ble monks loaded each other with the bittereſt invectives 
4 and the ſevereſt accuſations both in their writings and 
their diſcourſe, and oppoſed each other's intereſts with 
all the fury of diſappointed ambition. Many ſchemes 
14 were formed, and various meaſures were employed, for 
terminating theſe ſcandalous diſſentions; but the root ef 
the evil ſtill remained, and the flame was rather covered 
than extinguiſhed [J. Beſides this, the Franciſcans 
were early divided among themſelves, and ſplit into ſe- 
veral factions, which gathered ſtrength and conſiſtence 
from day to day, and not only diſturbed the tranquillity 
of the church, but ſtruck at the ſupreme juriſdiction and 
prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs. And whoever con- 
{iders with attention the ſeries of events that happened in 
4 the Latin church from this remarkable period, will be 
ll fully convinced that the Mendicant orders, whether 
np through imprudence or deſign we ſhall not determine, 
Ml gave ſeveral mortal blows to the authority of the church 
It. of Rome, and excited in the minds of the people thoſe 
14 ardent deſires of a reformation in the church, which pro- 
duced, in after- times, ſuch ſubſtantial and ſuch glorious 
effects. | | 
l Inteline di- XX XI. The occaſion of theſe inteſtine diviſions among 
viſiens a= the Franciſcans, was a diſpute about the preciſe meaning 
mong. rae of their rule. Their founder and chief had made abſo- 
occaſioned lute poverty one of their indiſpenſable obligations. The 
by CO religious orders before his time were ſo conſtituted, that, 
| ob their role, though no ſingle monk had any perſonal property, yet 
1 the whole community, conſidered as one collective body, 
had poſſeſſions and revenues, from whence each indivi- 
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[>] See the Alcoran des Cordeliers, tom. i. p. 255, 266, 278, &c. Luc. 
Wappixci Annales Minor, tom, iii. p. 380. 
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chief of the Franciſcans abſolutely prohibited both ſepa- 
rate and collective property to the monks of his order; 
and neither the individual nor the community were per- 
mitted to poſſeſs either fund, revenue, or any worldly 
goods [i]. This injunction appeared fo ſevere to ſeveral 
of the Friars-minors, that they took the liberty to diſ- 
penſe with it as ſoon as their founder was dead ; and in 
this they were ſeconded by the Roman pontiff, GRE“ 
GORY IX; who, in the year 1231, publiſhed an inter- 
pretation of this rule, which mitigated conſiderably its 
exceſſive rigor [&]. But this mitigation was far from 
being agreeable to all the Franciſcans; it ſhocked the 
auſtere monks of that order, thoſe, particularly, who 
were called the Spiritual [I], whoſe melancholy temper 
rendered them fond of every thing harſh and gloomy, and 
whoſe fanatical ſpirit hurried them always into extremes. 
Hence aroſe a warm debate, which IN NOCENTH IV decid- 
ed, in the year 1245, in favour of thoſe, who were for 
mitigating the ſeverity of the rule in queſtion. By this 
decree of the pontiff it was enacted, that the Franciſcan 
friars ſhould be permitted to poſſeſs certain places, habi- 
tations, goods and chattels, books, c. and to make ule 
of them, but that the property of all theſe things ſhould 
reſide in St. PETER, or the Roman church; ſo that 
without the conſent of the Roman pontiff they might 
neither be fold, changed, nor transferred, under any pre- 
text whatſoever. This edict was conſidered by the 
gloomy part of the order as a moſt pernicious deprava- 
tion of their holy rule, and was, conſequently, oppoſed 


L] The words of the rule itſelf relating to this point are as follow: C. vi. 
Fratres ſibi nibil approprient, nec domum, nec locum, nec aliguam rem : ſed ficut 
Peregrini et adveræ in hoc ſaculo, in panpertate et bumilitate famulantes Domino, 
vadant pro eleemoſyna confidenter . . . (i, e. let them be ſturdy beggars) . 
Hæc eft illa celfitudo altiſſimæ paupertatis, gue vos carifſimos meos fratres redet 
et reges regni cal orum inſlituit. 

[4] This bull was publiſhed by Exmaxuer Ropenic, in his Colle&io 
Privilegiorum regular imm Mendicantium et non Mendicantium, tom. i, p. 8. 
{/] Luce, WappinG11 Annal. Minor. tom, iii. p. 99. they were alſo 
called Zelateres, and Caſarians, from their chief, CæsAR IusSG. 


deſarts, 


and rejected by them with indignation, Hence many of 
theſe ſpiritual mal-contents retired into the woods and 
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CEN r. deſarts, while others were apprehended by CRESCENTIUS, 
PART II. 


the general of the ſociety, and ſent into exile [n]. 
XXXII. The face of affairs was, however, ſoon 
changed in their favour, when, in the year 1247, JoHN 
of Parma was choſen general of the order. This famous 
eccleſiaſtic, who was zealouſly attached to the ſentiments 
of the ſpiritual, recalled them from their exile, and in- 
culcated upon all his monks a ſtrict and unlimited obe- 
dience to the very letter of the rule that had been drawn 
up by St. FRancis [nz]. By this reform, he brought 
back the order to its primitive ſtate ; and the only reward 
he obtained for his zealous labours was to be accuſed as 
a rebellious heretic at the tribunal of the Roman pontiff, 
ALEXANDER IV, in conſequence of which he was obliged 
to reſign his poſt. He had alſo the mortification to fee 
the monks who adhered to his ſentiments caft into pri- 
ſon, which unhappy lot he himſelf eſcaped with great 
difficulty [o]. His ſucceflor, the famous BoNAvENTURA, 
who was one of the moſt eminent ſcholaſtic divines of 
this century, propoſed ſteering a middle courſe between 
the two contending factions, having nothing ſo much at 
heart as to prevent an open ſchiſm. Nevertheleſs, the 
meaſures he took to reconcile the jarring parties, and to 
maintain a ſpirit of union in the order, were not attend- 
ed with that degree of ſucceſs which he expected from 
them; nor were they ſufficient to hinder the leſs auſtere 
part of the Franciſcans from ſoliciting and obtaining, in 
the year 1247, from ALEXANDER IV, a ſolemn renewal 
of the mild interpretation which INNOCENT LV had given 
of the rule of their founder [p]. On the other hand, 
the faction that adhered to the ſentiments of JoHN of 
Parma maintained their cauſe with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in 
an aſſembly of the order, held in the year 1260, the ex- 
plication of INNOCENT was abrogated and annulled, 
eſpecially in thoſe points wherein it differed from that 
which had been formerly given by GREGory IX [g]. 


[nm] Luc. WA DDI HI Aral. Minor, tom. iv. p. 128. & tom, Iii. p. 272, 

ſn] Id. ibid. tom. iii. p. 171. ; 

Le] Id. ibid. tom. iv. p. 4. | 

[e This edit of Ar TXAN DER IV is publiſhed by WAI Nx cus, 
Annal. Min. tom, iv. p. 446. among the Records. 

[eg] The interpretation of Gazcory mitigated the rule of St. 
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XXXIII. This diſpute concerning the true ſenſe of the c E N T. 


rule of St. Francis was followed 7 another of equal mo- 5 3 i 
ment, which produced new and unhappy diviſions among 


the monks of that order. About the commencement of another 
this century, there were handed about in Trahy ſeveral con'eſt ariſes 


. among the 
pretended prophecies of the famous JoAchiu, abbot of fa eHans, 


Hora in Calabria [r], whom the multitude revercd as à concerning 


perſon divinely inſpired, and equal to the moſt illuſtrious the, 238 
* . 411 Fuj® 
prophets of ancient times. The greateſt part of theſe 55 42 


predictions were contained in a certain book, entitled, abbot Joa- 
The Everlaſting Goſpel, and which was alſo commonly chim. 
called, The Book of Foachim [s]. This Joacuim, whe- 


Fx Ax cs; but that of Ix xo EN went much farther, and ſeemed to de- 
ſtroy its fundamental principles, See Wappinci Arnales Minzr, tom. iv. 
p. 128, The lameatable diviſions that reigned among the monks of this fa- 
mous order, are deſcribed, in an accurate and lively manner, by Boxaven- 
ur A himſelf, in a letter, which is extant in the Annales now cited, tom. iv. 
p. 58. 

{CP [r] The reſemblance that there is between the words Sora and Flora, 
has probably led Dr. MosKxEt1m here into a ſlight miſtake, Sora is not in 
Calabria, but in the province of Capua. It muſt therefore have been Flora, 
that our author intended to write, as SrAN HEIM, FLEURY, and the other 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have done. | 

[] The MzRxTIIN of the Engliſh, the Maracny of the Iriſh, and 
NosTzxApamus of the French, thoſe pretended ſoothſayers, who, uncer 
the illuſory, or feigned perſuaſion of a divine impulſe, ſung, in uncouth veric, 
the future revolutions of church and tate, are juſt what we may ſuppoſe the. 
Joacurm of the Italians to have been. Many predictions of this latter 
were formerly handed about, and are ſtill to be ſeen; nay, they have paticd 
through various editions, and have been illuſtrated by the lucubrations of 
ſeveral commentators, It is not to be doubred, that JoAchiu was the au- 
thor of various predictions; and that he, in a particular manner, foretold the 
reformation of the church, of which he might eaſily ſee the abſolute neceſſity, 
It is however certain, that the greateſt part of the predictions and writings, 
which were formerly attributed to him, were compoſed by others; and this 
we may affirm even of the Everlaſting Goſpel, the work, undoubtedly, of ſome 
obſcure, filly, and viſionary author, who thought proper to adorn his r2ve- 
ries with the celebrated name of JoacHim, in order to gain them credit, 
and to render them more agreeable to the multitude, The title of this ſenſe- 
leſs production is taken from Revelations xiv. 6. and it contained three books; 
the firſt was entitled, Liber Concordia weritatis, i. e. The Book of the Har- 


 mory of Truth; the ſecond, Apocalypfis Nowa, or New Revelations; and the 


third, Pſalceriurm decem Chordarum, i, e. The Ten ftringed Harp. This ac- 
count was taken from a manuſcript of that work, in the library of the Sor- 


bonne, by Jac, EcxaRD, who has publiſhed it in his Scr teres Dominic. 
tom. i. p. 202. 
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C E N T. ther a real or fictitious perſon we ſhall not pretend to 


XIII. 


PANT II. 


Gerhard's 
book con- 
gemned, 


determine, among many other future events, foretold the 
deſtruction of the church of Rome, whoſe corruptions he 
cenſured with the greateſt ſeverity, and the promulgation 
of a new and more perfect goſpel in the age of the Holy Gho/t, 
by a ſett of poor and auſtere miniſters, whom God was 
to raiſe up, and employ for that purpoſe. For he divided 
the world into three ages, relative to the three diſpenſations 
of religion that were to ſucceed each other in it. The 
two imperfect ages, to wit, the age of the Old Teſtament, 
which was that of the Father, and the age of the New, 
which was under the adminiſtration of the Son, were, 
according to the predictions of this fanatic, now paſt, 
and the third age, even that of the Holy Ghoſt, was at 
hand. The Spiritual, i. e. the auſtere, Franciſcans, who 
were, for the moſt part, well-meaning, but wrong- headed 
enthuſiaſts, not only ſwallowed down, with the moſt 
voracious and implicit credulity, the prophecies and doc- 
trines that werc attributed to Joacnim, but applied theſe 
predictions to themſelves, and to the rule of diſcipline 
eſtabliſhed by their holy founder, St. Francis [f]; for 
they maintained, that he delivered to mankind the true 
goſpel, and that he was the angel whom St. Joun ſaw 
flying in the midſt of heaven [x]. 

XXXIV. At the very time that the inteſtine divifions 
among the Franciſcans were at the greateſt height, one 
of the Spiritual friars, whoſe name was GERHARD, un- 
dertook the explication of the Everlaſting Goſpel attribut- 
ed to JOACHIM, in a book which appeared in the year 
1250, under the title of Introduction to the Everlaſting 
Goſpel [w]. In this book, the fanatical monk, among 


[:] This is acknowledged even by Wa DDI Nc, notwithſtandiag bis par- 
ality in favour of the ſpiritual or auſtere Franciſcans, See his Annal. Mi- 
7:07, tom. iv. P · z—6, 


L] Revel. xiv, 6. And I ſaw another angel fly in the midf# of beawven, bav · 
ang the everlaſting goſpel to preach unto them that dawell on the earth, 8&c,—See 
wn this ſubject Baruzir Miſcellan. tom. i, p. 221. 228. 235. 246, 
Ecnarpi Scriptor. Dominic, tom. i. p. 202. Codex Inquifit, Tholoſang 4 
LiMBORCHIo edit, p. 301, 302, 305, &c. 


{w] As the accounts given of this book, by ancient and modern 
Writers, art not ſutficiently accurate, it may not be improper to offer 
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other enormities, as inſipid as impious, inculcated theC E N T. 


following deteſtable doctrine ; „ That St. F RANCIS, „ i. TA 


__— —— 
here ſome obſervations that may correct theit miſtakes, 1. They almoſt all 
confound the Everlaſting Goſpel, or The Goſpel of the Holy Ghoſt, (for ſo was, 
it alſo called, as we are told by Gurr IL. pe ST, Amour, in his book De 
Periculis noviſſ. Tempor, p. 38.) with the Introduction to the Everlaſting Geſ- 
pel. But theſe two productions muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from each 
other. The Everlaſting Goſpel was attributed to the abbot ſoacnin, and 
it conſiſted in three books, as has been already obſerved, But the Intreduce 
tion to this Goſpel was the work of a certain Franciſcan monk, who ex- 
plained the obſcure predictions of the pretended Goſpel, and applied them to 
his order, The Everlaſting Gojpel was neither complained of by the univer- 
ſity of Paris, nor condemned by the Roman pontiff, ALEXANDER IV; but 
the Introduction was complained of, condemned, and burnt, as appears evi- 
dently from the letters of the abovementioned pontiff, which are to be ſeen 
in BouLAY's Hiſſor. Academ, Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 292. The former conſiſted, 
as productions of that nature generally do, in ambiguous prediftions and in- 
tricate riddles, and was conſequently deſpiſed or neglected; but the latter was 
dangerous in many reſpects. 2. It is farther to be obſerved, that the ancient 
writers are not agreed concerning the author of this Introduction. They are 
unanimous in attributing it to one of the Mendicant friars ; but the votaries 
of St. Fx ANIS maintain, that the author was a Dominican; while the 
Dominican party affirm as obſtinately, that he was a Franciſcan, It is how= 
ever certain, that the greateſt part of the learned are of opinion, that the 
author of the infamous work in queſtion was Jon of Parma, general of 
the Franciſcans, who is known to have been moſt warmly attached to the 
ſpiritual faction of that order, and to have maintained the ſentiments of the 
abbot Jo Ach with an exceſſive zeal, See Luc, WADñDIS G. Annal. Mi- 
nor. tom. iv. p. 9. who endeavours to defend him againſt this accuſation, 
though without ſucceſs. (See alſo the Aa Sanctorum, tom, iii. Marti, 
p. 157. for Joy of Parma, though he preferred the Goſpel of St. Fr an- 
is to that of CxrisT, has, nevertheleſs, obtained a place among the 
ſaints.) The learned EcuarnD is of a different opinion, and has proved, in 
his Scriptor. Dominican, tom. i. p. 202, 203. from the curious manuſcrip:s 
yet preſerved in the Sorbonne, relating to the Evcrlaſting Geſpel, that Gr x- 
HARD, a Franciſcan friar, was the author of the infamous Introdudtion to 
that book, This GERHARD, indeed, was the intimate friend and compa- 
nion of Join of Parma, and not only maintained, with the greateſt obſtinacy, 
the cauſe of the ſpiritual, but alſo embraced all the ſentiments that were 
attributed to the abbot Jo Anh, with ſuch an ardent zeal, that he choſe to 
remain eighteen years in priſon, rather than to abandon them. See Wape 
DINGIqI Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 4. 7. The Franciſcans, who were called 
0bjervantes, i, e. vigilant, from their profeſſing a more rigid obſervance 
of the rule of their founder than was practiſed by the reſt of their order, 
place Gxxrard among the ſaints of the firſt rank, and impudently affirm, 
that he was not only. endowed with the gift of prophecy, but alſo with the 
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« who was the angel mentioned in the Revelations XIV. 6. 
ce had promulgated to the world the true and everlaſting 


<« abrogated in the year 1260, and to give place to this 


c new and everlaſting goſpel, which was to be ſubſtituted 


« in its room; and that the miniſters of this great re- 
&« formation were to be humble and bare-footed friars, 
« deſtitute of all worldly emolunients [x].“ When this 


power of working miracles, See Wanniwcrr Annales Min, tom. iii. 
p. 213, 214. It is to be obſerved 34%, That whoever may have been the 
writer of this deteſtable book, the whole Mendicant order, in the judgment 
of the greateſt part of the hiſtorians of this age, ſhared the guilt of its com- 
poſition and publication, more eſpecially the Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
who are ſuppoſed to have fallen upon this impious method of deluding the 
multitude into a high notion of their ſanctity, in order thus to eſtabliſh their 
dominion, and to extend their authority beyond all bounds. This opinion 
however is ill founded, notwithſtanding the numbers by which it has been 
adopted, 'The Franciſcans alone are chargeable with the guilt of this horrid 
production, as appears moſt evidently from the fragments of the book itſelf, 
which yet remain ; but we are obliged in juſtice to obſerve farther, that this 


guilt does not even lie upon all the Franciſcans, but only on that faction of 


the order, which is known under the title of the Spiritual, Perhaps we 
might go ſtill farther, and alledge, that the charge ought not to be extended 
even to all the members of this faction, but to ſuch alone as placed an idle 
and enthuſiaſtic confidence in the abbot JoAchiu, and gave credit to all 
his pretended prophecies, Theſe obſervations are neceſſary to the true un- 
derſtanding of what has been ſaid concerning the Everlaſting Goſpel by the 
following learned men; Jo. Ax DR. ScHMIDIUs, Singular, Diſſertat. Helmſt, 
17co, in 4to.-Uss ERI Vs, De Succeſſione Ecclefiar, Occident, c. ix. & 20. 
p. 337.-—BouLay, Hiſtor, Acad. Pariſ. tom, iii, p. 292,—NAaTAL Ar Ex- 
ANDER, Hiſtor, Eccleſ. Sac, xiii, Artic, iv. p. 78.—LVc. WADDING, 
Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 9. Upon the whole it may be affirmed, that the 
book under conſideration is not, as the greateſt part of the learned have ima- 
gined, a monument of the arrogance of the Mendicant orders, but rather 
a preof of the impious fanaticiſm and extravagance of an handful of Fran- 
ciſcans. 

[x] See Guer., br Sr. Amore, De Periculis nsviſſ. Tempor. p. 28, 39. 
who obſerves that the book under conſideration, was not indeed publiſhed be- 
fere the year 1254, but that the opinions contained in it had an earlier ori- 
gin, and were propagated even in the year 12co. Several of the ancient 
writers have given large extracts from this infamous book, ſee Her, Con- 
AI Chronicor, in ECCARDI Corpore Hiſtor, medii avi, tom, ii. p. $50, 
Cbronicon Egmondanum, in AnT, MATTH £1 Ana/c&is weteris ævi, tom. ii. 
p. 517, RICOBALDUsS apud EC ARD, ec. cit. tom. i. p. 1215. But 
here is a great difference between theſe extratie, which ſeems to have ariſen 
from this, that ſome drew their citations from the £wr/aſting Goſpel of Jo- 
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ſtrange book was publiſhed at Paris in the year 1254, it c E N T, 
excited in the doctors of the church, and, indeed, in all | pos 1 
good men, the moſt lively feelings of horror and indig- 
nation againſt the Mendicant friars, who had already 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the public on other accounts. 
This univerſal ferment engaged the Roman pontiff, AL Ex- 
ANDER IV, though much againſt his will, to order the R 
ſuppreſſion of this abſurd book in the year 1255; he, 
however, took care to have this order executed with the 
greateſt poſſible mildneſs, leſt it ſhould hurt the reputa- 
tion of the Mendicants, and open the eyes of the ſuper- 
ſtitious multitude. But the univerſity of Paris was not 
ſatisfied with theſe gentle and timorous proceedings ; and 
conſequently its doctors repeated without interruption 
their accuſations and complaints, until the extravagant 
production, that had given ſuch juſt and general offence, 


O 
was publicly committed to the flames [i. 
. * — . $ F. y 29 
XXXV. The inteſtine flame of diſcord, that had The fomons 
. - conſtitutioa 
raged among the Franciſcans, and was ſimothercd, though „ Nicola“ 
not extinguiſhed, by the prudent management of BON A- III, relating 
VENTURA, broke out anew with redoubled fury after the fotheruleot 


1 . St. Fiarc: 
death of that pacific doctor. The Franciſcan monks, . 


who were fond of opulence and eaſe, renewed their com- 


plaints againſt the rule of their founder, as unreaſonable 
and unjuſt, demanding what it was abſolutely beyond the 
power of man to perform, Their complaints, however, 
were without effect; and their ſchemes were diſconcerted 
by the Roman pontiff, NIcoLAs III, who leaned to the 
ſide of the auſtere Franciſcans, and, in the year 1279, 
publiſhed that famous confiitution, which confirmed the 
rule of St. FRANC1s, and contained an accurate and 
elaborate explication of the maxims it recommended, and 
the duties it preſcribed [z]. By this edict, the pentift 
renewed that part of the rule, that prohibited all kinds of 
property among the Franciſcans, every thing that bore 


©HIM, while others drew theirs from the Introduction of GHR, not 
ſvfficiently diſtinguiſhing the one work from the other. 

{ y] See Bouray, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii, p. 299.— JohN Cho. 
zicon, in MurATor11 Antigq. Lal. tom. iv. p. 998. 

[z] Some affirm, that this famous Conſlitution was itfued ont by Nic o- 
LAS IV; but their opinion is refuted by Wappixs, in his Aral. Min, 


tom. v. Pe 73. 
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C E N T. the leaſt reſemblance of a legal poſſeſſion, or a fixed F 
v N N ny IT. domain ; but he granted to them, at the ſame time, the 1 
8 ſe of things neceſſary, ſuch as houſes, books, and other I 
conveniences of that nature, the property of which, in 
conformity with the appointment of INNocenT IV, was F 
to reſide in the church of Rome, Nor did the provident | 
pontiff ſtop here ; but prohibited, under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, all private explications of this new law, leſt they 
ſhould excite diſputes and furniſh new matter of conten- 
tion; and reſerved the power of interpreting it to himſelf 
alone, and to his ſucceſſors in the pontificate [a]. 
Exeites nw XXXVI. However diſpoſed NicoLas was to ſatisfy | 
— the Spiritual, and auſtere part of the Franciſcan order, N 
che Spiritual. which was now become numerous both in Jtaly and 
France, and particularly in the province of Narbonne, the 
conflitution above-mentioned was far from producing that 
eftet, The monks of that gloomy faction that reſided 7 
in /taly, reccived the papal edict with a ſullen and diſ- | 
contented filence, Their brethren in France, and more 
eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of that kingdom, where 
the inhabitants are of a warm and ſanguine complexion, 
teſtified, in an open and tumultuous manner, their diſ- 
, approbation of this new con/?:tution, and having at their 
1 head a famous Franciſcan, whoſe name was JEAN PIERRE 
1 D'OLt1ve, they excited new diſſentions and troubles in 
the order [b]. This PIERRE D'OLIVE was a native of 
ix Serignan in Languedoc, who had acquired a ſhining re- 
bt | putation by his writings, and whoſe eminent ſanctity and 
F learning drew after him a great number of followers ; 
3 nor 1s it to be denied, that there were many important 
i | truths and wiſe maxims in the inſtructions he delivered, 
| | One of the great objects, which he never loſt ſight of in 
his writings, was the corruption of the church of Rome, 


— — - _ 


— , — 
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| [a] This conſtitution is yet extant in the Jus Canon, Lib. vi. Decretal, 
| Tit, xi1, c. i. p. 2028, edit. Bobmerianæ, and is vulgarly called the Conftt- 
tution EX11T, from its beginning thus: Exiit, &c, 

[] In ſome ancient records, this ring-leader is called Petrus Bitterrenſis, 
i. e. Peter of Beziers, becauſe he refided for a long time in the convent of 
$exier:, where he performed the functions of a public teacher, By others, 
ie is named PsTxvs de Cerignanc, fiom the place of his nativity. This re- 
mark is ſo much the more neceſſary, as certain authors have taken theſe 
three denominations for three diſtin perſons, 

which 
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which he cenſured with a peculiar freedom and ſeverityC ENT. 


in a work entitled, Po/tilla, or A Commentary on the Re- 
velations, affirming boldly, that that church was repreſented 
by the whore of Babylon, the mother of harlots, whom St. 
Jon beheld fitting upon a ſearlet-coloured beaſt, full Y 
names of blaſphemy, having ſeven heads, and ten horns [e]. 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that this ſevere cenſor of a 
corrupt church was, himſelf, a moſt ſuperſtitious fanatic 
in ſeveral reſpects, having imbibed the greateſt part of 
thoſe monſtrous opinions, which the Spiritual pretended 
to have received from the abbot Joacnim ; to which he 
added an impious and extravagant veneration for St. 
FRAxcis, whom he conſidered as wholly and entirely 
transformed into the perſon of Chriſt [d]. In the debate, 
concerning the ſenſe of the rule of this famous chief, he 
ſeemed to adhere to neither of the contending parties; for 
he allowed his followers the bare uſe of the neceſſaries of life, 
and being called upon, at different times, by the autho- 
rity of his ſuperiors, to declare his ſentiments upon this 
head, he profeſſed his aſſent to the interpretation that 
had been given of the rule in queſtion, by NicorLas III. 
He leaned, nevertheleſs, to the ſide of thoſe auſtere and 
Spiritual Franciſcans, who not only oppoſed the intro- 
duction of property among the individuals of the order, 
but alſo maintained that the whole community, conſidered 
collectively, was likewiſe to be excluded from poſſeſſions 
of every kind. His zeal for theſe gloomy Franciſcans 
was great, and he defended their aſe with warmth [e]; 
hence he is looked upon as the chief of that faction, 
which diſputed ſo often, and ſo vehemently, with the 
Roman pontiffs, in favour of the renunciation of property, in 
conſequence of the inſtitution of St. FRancis VJ. | 


Le] Revelations xvii, 3, 4, 5. 

{4] Totum CnAIS To configuratum, See the Litera Magiſirorum de Paſtilla 
Fratris P. Job. Olivi, in BaLuzix Miſcellan. tom. i, p. 213,—WADDINGL 
Annales Minor. tom. v. p. 51. 

[e] The real ſentiments of PIERRE D'Or iv will be beſt diſcovered in 
the laſt diſcourſe he pronounced, which is yet extant in BovLavy's Hiſtor. 
— Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 535. and in WADDlN GS Annal. Minor, tom. v. 
P-. 378. 

[F] For an account of this famous friar, ſee not only the common mo- 
naſtic hiſtorians, ſuch as RayNALDus, Al EX AN DER, and OuDINus, but 
alſo the following: BALuzii Miſcell. tom, i, p. 213. and in Vitis Pontif. 
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XXXVII. The credit and authority of PIERRE 
D'OLive, whom the multitude conſidered not only as a 
man of unblemiſhed ſanctity, but alſo as a prophet ſent 


Condnua- from above, added new force and vigour to the Spiritual, 
tion of theſe and encouraged them to renew the combat with redoubled 


debates, 


fury. But the prudence of the heads of the order pre- 
vented, for ſome time, the pernicious effects of theſe 
violent efforts, and ſo over-ruled the impetuous motions 
of this enthuſiaſtic faction, that a ſort of equality was 
preſerved between the contending parties. But the pro- 
motion of MaTTHEw of Aqua Sparta, who was elected 
general of the order in the year 1287, put an end to theſe 


prudential meaſures, and changed entirely the face of 


affairs. This new chief ſuffered the ancient diſcipline 


of the Franciſcans to dwindle away to nothing, indulged 


his monks in abandoning even the very appearance of 
poverty, and thus drew upon him, not only the indigna- 
tion and rage of the auſterer part of the Spiritual Franci- 
ſcans, but alſo the diſapprobation of the more moderate 
members of that party. Hence aroſe various tumults and 
ſeditions, firſt in the marquiſate of Ancona, and afterwards 
in France, which the new general endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
by impriſonment, exile, and corporal puniſhments ; but, 
finding all theſe means ineffectual, reſigned his place in 
the year 1289 [g]. His ſucceſſor RayMonD GoFFrRED] 
employed his utmoſt efforts to appeaſe theſe troubles, 
For this purpoſe he recalled the banilhed friars, ſet at 
liberty thoſe that had been caſt into priſon, and put out 
of the way ſeveral of the auſterer Franciſcans, who had 
been the principal fomenters of theſe unhappy diviſions. 
by ſending them into Armenia in the character ot 
miſſionaries. But the diſorder was too far gone to admit 
of a remedy. The more moderate Franciſcans, who had 


Avenicn, tom. ii. p. 752.—CaR. Prrssts p'Ar GEN TRT, CoieTFio judi- 
ciorum de nous E:clefeg Erro, ibus, tom, i. p. 226.—WAnpIN G. Ama. 
Minor, tom. v. p. 52 108. 121. 140. 236. and more eſpecielly p. 378, 
where he makes an unſucceſsful attempt to juſtify this enthuſiaſt =Bour a v 
Hit. Acad, Vari. tom. iii, p. 535. —SCHELHORN1IE Amonitates Literaris, 
tom. ix. p. 679.— Hiſt:ire Generale de Languedoc, par les Moines Benedicgint, 
tom. iv. p. 91. 179. 132, The bones of Pi RRE DOT IVF were raiſed by 
the order of the Roman pontiff Joux XXII, and burnt publicly, with li! 
writings, in the year 1325. See RAYNALD, ad An. 1325, § 20, 
[g] Wed ie: Anal: Mis. tome'v. g. 210, 210 2350 
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a reliſh for the ſweets of property and opulence, accuſed C E N T, 
the new general of a partial attachment to the Spiritual, „ * 5 
whom he treated with peculiar affection and reſpect, and by 
therefore employed their whole credit to get him removed 
from his office, which, with much difficulty, they, at 
length, effected under the pontificate of BoniFace VIII. 
On the other hand, the more rigid part of the Spiritual 
faction renounced all fellowſhip, even with ſuch of their 
own party as diſcovered a pacific and reconciling ſpirit ; 
and, forming themſelves into a ſeparate body, proteſted 
publicly againſt the interpretation which NicoLas III 
had given of the rule of St. FRaxncis, Thus, from the 
year 1290, the affairs of the Franciſcans carried a diſmal 
aſpect, and portended nothing elſe than ſeditions and 
ſchiſms in an order, that had been ſo famous tor its pre- 
tended diſintereſtedneſs and humility [Y. 
XXXVIII. In the year 1294, a certain number of 
Italian Franciſcans, of the Spiritual party, addreſſed 
themſelves to CELESTIN V, for a permiſſion to form a 
ſeparate order, in which they might not only profeſs, 
but alſo obſerve, in the ſtricteſt manner, that auſtere rule 
of abſolute poverty, which St. FRANC1s had preſcribed 
to his followers. The good pontiff, who, before his 
elevation to the head of the church, had led a ſolitary 
and auſtere life [i], and was ſond of every thing that 
looked like mortification and ſelf-denial, granted, with 
the utmoſt facility, the requeſt of theſe friars, and placed 
at the head of the new order a monk, whoſe name was 
LIBERATUS, and who was one of the greateſt ſel f -tarmen- 
tors of all the monaſtic tribe [4]. Soon after this, CELEs- 


DE] Id. ibid, tom, v. p. 108. 121, 140. and more eſpecially p. 235, 226. 

li] This pope, whoſe name was PETER M-ugon, had retired very 
young to a ſolitary mountain, in order to devote himſelf entirely to praver 
and mortification, The fame of his piety brought many to ſee him from 2 
principle of curioſity, ſeveral of whom renuunced the world, and became 
the companions of his ſolitude. With theſe he formed a kind of commu- 
nity, in the year 1254, which was approved by Ur han IV, in 1264, and 
erected into a diſtin order, called The Hermits of St, Damien, Upon 
Mxunox's elevation to the pontificate, and his aſſuming the name of Cr 
Lrerix V, his order, which muſt not be confounded with the new Frag- 
<ijcan Celiſtin Hermits, took the title of Celeſtins. 

#4] Wappinci Annales, tom. v. p. 324. 338. 
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CENT, 11x, finding himſelf unfit for the duties of his high and 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

| | 


; important office, reſigned the pontificate, in which he 
was ſucceeded by BoniFace VIII, who annulled every 
act that had been paſſed during the ſhort reign of his pre- 
deceflor, and ſupprefled, among other inſtitutions, the 
new order, which had aſſumed the title of the Celeſtin 
Hlermits of St. Francis [1]. This diſgrace was, as it were, 
the ſignal, which drew upon them the moſt furious at- 
tacks of their enemies. The worldly-minded Franci- 
ſcans perſecuted them with the moſt unrelenting bitter- 
neſs, accuſed them of various crimes, and even caſt upon 
them the odious reproach of Manicheiſm. Hence many 
of theſe unhappy fanatics retired into Achaia, from whence 
they paſſed into a ſmall iſland, where they imagined 
themſelves fecure from the rage of their adverſaries, and 
at liberty to indulge themſelves in all the auſterities of 
that miſerable life, which they looked upon as the per- 
fection of holineſs here below. But no retreat was ſuf- 
ficient to ſcreen them from the vigilance and fury of their 
cruel perſecutors, who left no means*unemployed to per- 
petuate their miſ-ries. In the mean time, that branch of 
the Spiritual Franciſcans that remained in I tah, con- 
tinued to obſerve the rigorous laws of their primitive in- 
ſtitution in ſpite of BONIFTACE VIII, who uſed his ut- 
molt efforts to conquer their obſtinacy. They erected 
ſocieties of their order firſt in the kingdom of Naples, 
afterwards in the Milaneſe, and in the marquiſate of 
Ancona; and, at length, ſpreading themſelves through the 
greateſt part of Europe, they continued in the a vio- 
lent ſtate of war with the church of Rome, until the face 
of things was changed by the Reformation. In theſe con- 
Aicts they underwent trials and ſufferings of every kind, 
and muititudes of them periſhed in the flames, as miſera- 
ble victims to the infernal fury of the [nquiſition [m]. 


LI] Ia. ibid, tom. vi. p. 1. Bullarium Magnum Contin. III, IV, p. 108, tog. 

[u The writers that ſerve generally as guides in this part of the hiſtory of 
the church, and whom I have been obliged to conſult upon the diviſions of the 
Franciſcans, whoſe hiſtory, as will ſoon appear, is peculiarly intereſting and im - 
portant, are fat from meriting the encomiums that are due to perſpicuity and 
exzQtucls, This part ofthe Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory of, what is called, the Middle 
Age, has not hitherto been accurately Uluſtrated by any writer, though it be, 
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XXXIX. Towards the concluſion of this century, EN T, 
aroſe in Italy the enthuſiaſtic ſet of the Fratricelli and XIII. 
Bizochi, which, in Germany and France, received the de- FAA I II. 
nomination of Beguards, They were condemned by The Fc. 


BoniFAct VIII [x], and by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; and celli and Be- 


| guards, 
every way, worthy of the labours of the learned, and of the attention of Chri- 


ſtians. Its principal merit conſiſts herein, that it exhibits ſtriking examples 
of piety and learning ſtruggling againſt the power of ſuperſtition and igno- 
rance, and againſt that ſpiritual tyranny of which they were the principal 
ſupports, Nay, theſe very rebellious Franciſcans, though fanatical and ſu- 
perſtitious in ſeveral reſpects, deſerve, nevertheleſs, an eminent rank among 
thoſe who prepared the way for the Reformation in Europe, and who ex- 
cited in the minds of the people, a juſt averſion to the church of Rome, 
RayNALDus, Bzovrus, SponNDANUS, in their Annals, EyMERICVe, 
in his Directorium Inquiſitorum, and NATALIS ALEXANDER, in his Ec» 
eleſiaſtical Hiſtory, relate the Revolutions, that happened in the Franciſcan 
order and in the church in general during this period: but their accounts 
are neither ſo accurate, nor ſo ample, as the importance of the events de- 
ſerved, And as it is from theſe authors that the proteſtant hiſtorians have 
drawn their materials, we need not be ſurpriſed at the defects with which 
theſe latter abound, WaADbDIx , who merits the higheſt encomiums as 2 
laborious and learned writer, is yet an uncertain guide, when he treats of 
the matters now under conſideration, His attachment to one party, and his 
fear of the others, lay him under reſtraints, that prevent his declaring the 
truth with a noble freedom, He ſhades his picture with dexterity, He 
conceals, diſſembles, excuſes, acknowledges, and denies, with ſuch a timo- 
rous prudence and caution, that the truth could not but ſuffer conſiderably 
under his pen, He appears to have been attached to the rigid Franciſcans, 
and yet had not the courage to declare openly that they had been injured by 
the pontifts, He ſaw on the other hand, the tumults and perplexities in 
which theſe rigid Franciſcans had involved the church of Rome, and the 
ſtrokes they had levelled, with no ſmall ſucceſs, at the majeſty of the pon- 
tifts; but he has taken all imaginable pains to throw ſuch a ſhade upon this 
part of their conduct, as conceals its violence from the view of his readers. 
Such then being the characters of the writers, who have handed down to us 
the hiſtory of the church in this important period, I could follow none of 
them as a ſure or conſtant guide in all the events they relate, the judg- 
ments they form, or the characters they deſcribe, I have not, however, 
been deſtitute of a clue to conduct me through the various windings of this 
intricate labyrinth. The teſtimonies of ancient authors, with ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts that have never yet been publiſhed, ſuch as the Diplomas of the 
Pontiffs and Emperors, the As of the Inguifition, and other records of that 
kind, are the authentic ſources from whence I have drawn my ac- 
counts of many things that have been very imperfectly repreſented by 
other hiſtorians, | 


[-] See TarTueMITtus Aral. Hirſaug, tom, ii. p. 74. though this 
author is defective in ſeveral reſpeQs, and more eſpecially in his accounty 
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CEN T. the inguifitors were charged by theſe deſpotic pontifls 

XIII. to perſecute them until they were entirely extirpated, 
| Par II. hich commiſfion they executed with their uſual bar- 
F barity. The Fratricelli, or Little Brethren, were Fran- 
: ciſcan monks, who ſeparated themſelves from the grand 
community of St, FRANCI1s, with a deſign to obſerve the 
laws of their parent and founder in a more ſtrict and 
If rigorous manner than they were obſerved by the other 
| Franciſcans ; and who, accordingly, renounced cvery 
kind of poſſeſſion and property both common and per- 
| ſonal, and begged from door to door their daily ſubit- 
| ſence [o]. They alledged that neither CHRIST nor his 
apoſtles had any poſſeſſions either perſonal, or in commen 3 
and that hey were the models, whom St. FRANCIS com- 
manded his followers to imitate, After the example alto 
of their auſtere founder they went about clothed with 
ſordid garments, or rather with loathſome rags, declaim- U 
ed againſt the corruption of the church of Name, and 1 
the vices of the pontiffs and biſhops, foretold the refor- } 
mation of the church, and the reſtoration of the true go- 
ipel of CHRIST by the genaine followers of St. FRANCIS, 


_ abs Wn. I. 


cf the origin and ſentiments of the Frazrice!/i, It is alſo to be obſerved, 
| that he confounds, through the whole of his hiitory, the ſects and orders 
| of this century one with another, in the moſt ignorant and unſkilful man- 
| ner, See rather DV Boviart, Hier. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 541, where 
| 


| the edict publiſhed in the year 1297, by BoxniFacs VIII. againſt the Bi- 
11 rocbi, or Beguards, is inſerted; a3 allo ſoapani Cbranicon, in Mux A- 
14 o II Aniigq, Taliæ, tom. iv. p. 1020, 


11 | ſo] The Fratrice!li reſemble the Spiritual in many of their maxims and 
| oblervances: they however are a diſtinét body, and differ from them in va- 
| rious reſpects. The Sþ;rirma!, for inſtance, continned to hold communion 
| with the reſt of the Franciſcans, from whom they differed in points of con- 


| ſiderable moment, nor did they ever pretend to ere themtelves into a par- 
1 ticular and diſtinct order; the Fratricelli, on the contrary, renounced all com- 


F munion with the Franciſcans, and, withdrawing their obedience from the ſu- 
f periors of that ſociety, choſe for themſelves a new chief, under whom they 
1 | formed a new and ſeparate order, The Sf1ri:ual did not abſolutely oppoſe 
| | their order's potleſſing certain goods jointly, and in common, provided they | 
renounced ail property in theſe goods, and confined their pretenſions to the ; 
mere v/e of them; whereas the Fratricelli rejected every kind of poſſeſſion, 
| whether perſonal or in common, and embraced that abſolute poverty and 
want, which St, Francis bad preſcribed in his Re and in his lat Tefta- 
| ment. We omit the mention of other leſs imrortant dificrences that mighg 
be alledged here, | 


and 
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and declared their aſſent to almoſt all the doGrines, © · N r. 
which were publiſhed under the name of the abbot XIII. 
JoAchiu. They eſteemed and reſpected CELESTIN V. FAA 1 II. 


becauſe, as has been already obſerved, he was, in ſome 
meaſure, the founder of their ſociety, by permitting them 
to erect themſelves into a ſeparate order. But they re- 
fuſed to acknowledge, as true and lawful heads of the 
church, his ſucceſſor Box FACE and the other pontiffs 
after him, who oppoled the Pratricellt, and perſecuted 
their order [p]. 


Le] The accounts of the Fratriceli, that are given by ancient and mo- 
dern writers even by thoſe that pretend to che greateſt exactneſs are extremely 
confuſed and uncertain, TR ITHNT Mus, in his Annal, Hirſaug, tom. ii. 
P+ 74. affi me, that they derived their origin from TANCHELINUS, and thus 
ignorantly confounds them with the Cathariſis and other ſects that aroſe in 
thoſe times, The Franciſcans leave no means unemployed to clear them- 
ſelves from all relation to this ſociety, and to demonſtrate, that ſuch a pefii- 
lential and impious ſe, as that of the Fratricelli, did not derive their origin 
from the order of St FRaxcis, In conſequence of this, they deny that the 
Fratricelli profeſſed the Franciſcan rule; and maintain on the contrary, that 
the ſociety, which was diſlinguiſhed by this title, was a heap of rabble, com- 
Poſed of perſons of all kinds and all religions, whom Heawan Por GL, 
towards the concluſion of this century, gathered together at Ferrera in Tah, 
and creQed into a diſtin order. See Luc. WappinG, Annal. Bſinzr. 


tom. vi. p. 279. This author employs all his eloquence to defend his order 


from the infamous reproach of having given riſe to that of the Fratricelli: 
But his efforts are vain ; for he acknowledges, nay, even proves by unqueſtion- 
able authorities, that this hated fe@ profeſſed and obſerved, in the moſt rigo- 
rous manner the rule of St. FAN IST: and, nevertheleſs, he demies that they 
were Franciſcans; by which he means, and indeed can only mean, that they 
were not ſuch Franciſcans as thoſe, who lived in ſubjection to the general of 
the order, and adopted the interpretation which the pontiffs had given of the 
rule of their founder. All Wappinc's boaſted demonſtratien, therefore, 
comes to no more than this, that the Frarricelli were Franciſcans, who ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the grand order of St. Francis, and rejected the au- 
thority of the general of that order, and the laws and interpretations, toge- 
ther with the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiffs z and this no mortal ever 
took it into his head to deny, HrermaAnNuvs, or, as he is called by many, 
ARMANNUS PoNGILUP, whom WapDInG and others conſider as the pa- 
rent of the Fratricelli, lived in this century, at Ferrara, in the higheſt repu- 
tation on account of his extraordinary piety; and when he died in the year 
1269, was interred with the greateſt magnificence and pomp in the principal 
church of that city, His memory*was, for a long time, honoured with a de- 
gree of veneration equal to that which is paid to the moſt illuſtrious ſaints ; 
and it was ſuppoſed that the Supreme Being bore teſtjmony to his eminent 
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XL. As the Franciſcan order acknowledged, as its 
companions and aſſociates, a ſett of men who obſerved 


ſanity by various miracles, But as PoxnG1t.vy had been ſuſpected of he- 


reſy by the Inguifitors®, on account of the peculiar auſterity of his life, which 
reſembled that of the Cathariſts, they made, even after his death, ſuch an 


exact and ſcrupulous inquiry into his maxims and morals, that, many years 


after he was laid low in the grave, his impiety was detected and publiſhed to 
the world. Hence it was, that, in the year 1300, his tomb was deſtroyed, 
his bones dug up, and burned by the order of Bo IT ACER VIII. and the mul- 
titude effeually cured of the enthuſiaſtic veneration they had for his me- 
mory. The judicial acts of this remarkable event are recorded by Mun a- 
ToR1, in his Antiquit, Italic. medii awi, tom. v. p. 93.—147. and it appears 
evidently from them, that thoſe learned men, who conſider Poxc1Luy as 
the founder of the order of the Fratricelli, are entirely miſtaken, So far was 
he from being the founder of this ſe, that he was dead before it was in being. 
The truth of the matter is, that this famous enthuſiaſt was a Catbariſt, in- 
fected with Paulician or Manichean principles, and that he was a member of 
the ſet entitled Bagnolifis, from a town of that name in Provence, where 
they reſided, Some modern writers, indeed, have ſeen ſo far into the truth, 
as to perceive that the Fratricelli were a ſeparate branch of the rigid and au- 
ſtere Franciſcans ; but they err in this, that they conſider them as the ſame 
ſe& with the Beguards or Beguins, under a different denomination, Such is 


the opinion adopted by LimBorcn, in bis Hift, Inguiſit, lib, i, cap. xix. 


p. 69. who appears to have been very little acquainted with the matters now 
under conſideration, by BAT uz ius, in his Miſce/lan, tom. i. p. 195, & Vit. 
Pontif. Avenionenſ. tom. i. p. 509. by BAuso RR, in his Diſſertation cone 
cerning the Adamitet, ſubjoined to the Hiſtory of the Wars of the Huſſites, p. 380. 
and by WappixG, in his Annal. Minor, tom. v. p. 376. But notwith. 
landing the authorities of theſe learned men, it is certain, as we ſhall ſhevy 
in its place, that there was a real difference between the Fratricelli and the 
Beguards, not indeed with reſpect to their opinions, but in their rule of Cite 
cipline and their manner of life, 

The principal cauſe of the errors, that have obſcured the Hiſtory of the Fra. 
tricelli, is the ambiguity that there is in the denomination of their order, 
Fratricellus, Fraterculus, or Little Brother, was an Italian nick-name, or term 
of deriſion, that was applied in this century to all thoſe, who, without be- 
longing to any of the religious orders, affected a monkiſh air in their cloathing, 
their carriage, and their manner of living, and aſſumed a ſanctimonious aſpe& 
of piety and devotion, See VIILANI Irie Fiorentine, lib, viii. c. 84. 
P. 423,—IMOLA in Dantem, p. 1121, in MuRATORI Antiq. Ital. tom, is 
And as there were many vagabonds of this kind, that wandered about from 
Place to place during this century, it happened, that this general term of Fra- 
fricell; was applied to them all, though they differed much from one another 
both in their opinions and in their methods of living, Thus the Catha- 
e, the Waldenſes, the Apoſtles, and many other ſects, who had invented 


® Theſe formidable cenſors were entitled, Iguiſſtert of Herctical Pravitys 
| I the 
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new opinions in religion, were marked with this denomination by the mul- 
titude; while the writers of foreign nations, unacquainted with this ludi- 
crous application of the word, were puzzled in their inquiries after the ſect 
of the Fratricelli, who had given ſo much trouble to the Roman pontiffs, 
nay, were led into the groſſeſt miſtakes, and imagined at one time, that this 
order was that of the Catbariſti, at another, that it was the ſect of the V- 
denſet, &c. But, in order to have diſtin ideas of this matter, it muſt be 
conſidered, that the word Fraterculus, or Little Brother, bore a quite diffe- 
rent ſenſe ſrom the ludicrous one now mentioned, when it was applied to the 
auftere part of the Franciſcans, who maintained the neceflity of obſervings 
in the ſtricteſt manner, the rule of their founder. Inftead of being a nicks 
name, or a term of deriſion when applied to them, it was an honourable de- 
nomination, in which they delighted, and which they preferred infinitely 
before all other titles. Fratrice!li, or Little Brothers, is a word of the ſame 
Ggnification with Friars-minors 3 and every one knows, that this latter ap- 
pellation was adopted by the Franciſcans, as an expreſſion of their extraor- 
dinary humility and modeſty, In aſſuming this title, therefore, theſe monks 
did not, properly ſpeaking, aſſume a new name, but only tranſlated the an- 
cient name of their order into the Italian language; for what the Latins 
called Fratres Minores, i. e. Friars-minors, that the Italians called Fratri- 
celli. Of the many proofs we might draw from the beſt authors in favour of 
this account of the matter, we ſhall only alledge one, from the Life of 
Thomas Aquinas, by Guititzimvs ox Tnoco in Actis Sanftor, Mariii, 
tom, i. cap. ii. G xxi. Deftruxit (ſays that biographer) et tertium peſliferum 
Fravitatis errorem St, Thomas « . . Cujus ſefatores ſimul et inventores $E Nome 
NANT FRATERCULOS DE VITA PAUPERE, ut etiam ſub boc bumilitatis 
ſepbiſtico nomine ſimplicium corda ſeducant , ... Contra quem errorem feſtiferum 
Jobannes Papa XXII mirandam edidit Decretalem. | 


Now this very Decretal of Joun XXII againſt the Fratricelli, which 
THroco calls Admirable, is, to mention no other teſtimonies, a ſufficient and 
ſatisfactory proof of what I have affirmed in relation to that ſect. In this 
Decretal, which is to be ſeen in the Extragagantia Job. XXII. Cirporis 
Juris Canon, tom, ii. p. 1112, edit. Babmeriane, the pontiff expreiles 
himſelf thus: Nonnulli profane multitudinis wiri, qui wulgariter Fra- 
tricelli ſeu Fratres de paupere vita, Bixochi five Beguini nuncupantur in par- 
tibus Italiæ, in inſula Sicilia ... publice mendicare ſolent, The pontif after- 
wards divides the Fratricelli, into Monks and Tertiartes, or (which amounts 
to the ſame thing, as we ſhall ſhew in its place) into Fratrice/li and Begu,:ts, 
With reſpect to the Fratricelli, properly fo called, he exprefles himſelf thus: 
Plurimi regulam ſeu ordinem Fratrum Minorun: . . . Se profiteri ad litteram con- 
ſervare confingunt, prætendentes ſe a ſante memories Cœleſtino Papa Quinto, præ- 
deceſſore neſtro, hujus flatus, ſeu vitæ privilegium babuiſſea. Quod tamen, etſi 
eftenderent, non valeret, cum Bonifacius Papa Octavus ex certis cauſis rationa= 
bilibus omnia ab ipſo Cæleſtino conceſſa . . . . wiribus penitus evacuaverite 
Here the pontiff deſcribes clearly thoſe Fratricelli, who, ſeparating them- 
ſelves from the Franciſcans with a view to obſerve more ſtrictly the rule of 
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uu. likewiſe the order of the Fratricelli, who were deſirous 
of being conſidered as the only genuine followers of St. 
Francis, had a great number of Tertiaries attached to 
their cauſe. Theſe Tertiaries, or half-monks, were 
called, in Italy, Bizochi and Bocaſoti: in France, Beguins, 
and in Germany, Beguards, or Beghards, which laſt was 
the denomination by which they were commonly known 


in almoſt all places [r]. They differed from the Fratri- 


St. Fx AN, were erected into a diſtin order by pope Cxr.xsTIN V. And 
in the following paſſage he characteriſes, with the ſame perſpicuity, the Bi- 
wochi or Hegains, who entitled themſelves of The third order of the penitents 
of St. Frarci: « Nennulli ex ipfis aſſerentes ſe eſſe de tertio ordine beati Franciſci 
peenitentium wocato, pradiftum flatum et ritum eorum ſub velamine talis nominis 
ſuatagunt palliare. 


[3] Befides two very auſtere rules drawn up by St. Fx Axe is, the one for 
the Friars- minors, and the other for the Poor Sifters, called Clariſſer, from St. 
CAA their founder, this famous chief drew up a third, whoſe demands 
were leſs rigorous, for ſuch, as, without abandoning their worldly affairs, 
er reſigning their poſſeſſions, were, nevertheleſs, diſpoſed to enter, with cer. 
tain reftrictions, into the Franciſcan order, and deſirous of enjoying the pri- 
vileges that were annexed to it, This rule preſcribed faſting, continence, hours 
of devotion and prayer, mean and dirty apparel, gravity of manners, and 
things of that nature; but neither prohibited contracting marriage, accumu- 
lating wealth, filling civil employments, nor attending to worldly affairs. 
All the Franciſcan hiſtorians have given accounts of this {bird rule, more 
eſpecially WAapp1NG, Annal. Min. tom. ii. p. 7,-HtLyoT, Hiſt, des 
Ordres, tom. vii, p. 214. They, that profeſſed this third rule, were called 
Friars of the penance of Chriſt, and ſometimes alſo, on account of the mean- 
neſs of their garments, Brethren of the ſack, but they were more generally 
known by the denomination of Tertiarics. The greateſt part of the religious 
orders in the church of Rome, imitated this inſtitution of St, Francis, as 
ſoon as they perceived the various advantages, that were deducible from it. 
And hence, at this day, theſe orders continue to have their Tertiaries. 


L' The Tertia-ics, that were connected with the order of the Fratri- 
celli, aroſe about the year 1296, in the marquiſate of Ancona and the neigh + 
bouring countries, aud were called Bisechi, as we learn from the edi iſſued 
out againſt them, in the year 1297, by Boxziyace VIII, and publiſhed 
by Du Bour Ax, in his Eier. Aead. Pariſ, tom. iii, p. 541. They are 
mentioned under the fame title by Joun XXII, in the bull already cited. 
Add to all theſe authorities, that of the learned Du Faxsnx, who, 
in his Gaar. Latinit. midi, tom. i. p. 1188. obſerves, that this deno- 
mination is derived from Big, which fignifies in French une Beſace, 
1. e. a ſack, or wwallict,. fuch as beggars in general, and theſe holy beggars in 
particular, were vicd to carry about with them, The term Becaſotus, or 
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celli, not in their opinions and doctrine, but only in theire E N 7. 
manner of living. The Hatricelli were real monks, * 


Vocaſotus, as Du Bovray writes it (in his Hifter. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. 
p. 510.) has no doubt the ſame origin, and bears the ſame ſignification. It 
is uſed by Io DN, in his Chronicle, from whence we ſhall cite a remarkable 
paſſage in the following note. The denominations of Beghards and Beguins, 
that were given to the Ter/iaries in France and in Jcaly, are very frequently to 
be met with in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Middle Age. The accounts, 
however, which both ancient and modern writers generally give of theſe 
famous names, are ſo uncertain, and fo different from each other, that ve 
need not be ſurpriſed to find the hiſtory of the Beghards and Beguins involt el 
in greater perplexity and darkneſs, than any other part of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Annals of the Age now mentioned, It is therefore my preſent deſign to re- 
move this perplexity, and to diſpel this darkneſs, as far as that can be done in 
the ſhort ſpace to which I am confined, and to diſcloſe the true origin of the(s 
famous denominations, 

The words Begbard or Begget ard, Hegutta, Beghinus, and Berghina, which 
only differ in their terminstion, bave all one and the ſame ſenſe. Ihe Ger- 
man and Belgic nations wrote Beghard and Begutte, which terminations ar-: 
extremely common in the language of the ancient Germans, But the Frer ct 
ſubſtituted the Latin termination in place of the German, and changed 
Peghbard into Pegbixus and Beghina 3; fo that thoſe, who in Helland and Ger. 
many were called Brghard and Begutte, were denominated in France Beghin 
and Beghine, Nay, even in Germany and Hz!lard, the Latin termination was 
gradually introduced inſtead of the German, particularly in the feminine 
term Begutta, of which change we might alledge ſeveral probable reaſen:, 
vere this the proper place for diſquiſitions of that nature, There are many 
diſſerent opinions concerning the origin and fignification of theſe terms, which 
it would be too tedious to mention, and ill more fo to refate. Beſides, I 
bave done this in a large work, now almoſt finiſhed, concerning the Beghard; 
and Bephines, wherein I have traced gut with the utmoſt pains and labour, in 
Records, the greateſt part of which have never ſeen the light, the hiftory of 
all the different ſects to whom theſe names have been given, and have at the 
ſame time detected the errors, into which many learned men have fallen in 
treating this part of the hiſtory of the churchf., At preſent, therefore, ſetting 
aſide many opinions and conjeAures, I ſhall confine myſelf to a brief inquiry 
into the true origin and ſignification of theſe words, They are undoubrediy 
derived from the old German word begpen, beggeren, which ſignifies to ſcek any 
thing with importunity, cal, and earneftneſs, In joining to this word the ſyl- 
lable hard, which is the termination of many German words, we have the 
term Beggebard, which is applicable to a perſon who aſks any thing with 
ardor and importunity, And as none are ſo remarkable for aſking in chis 


t The work here hinted at has not yet appeared; though we hope that 
thoſe who are entruſted with the papers of the learned author, will prevent 
{ach a valuable production being loſt to the republic of letters, 
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or Beguins, if we except their ſordid habit, and certain 


manner as common beggars, who ſubfiſt upon the lib rality of the public, 
therefore, in the ancient German language, they were called Beghard, from 
which the Eng'iſh word h ggar is manifeſtly derived, Pegutra Ggnifies a female 
beggar, When Chriſtianity was introduced into Germany, the word beggen, 
or leggeren, was uſed in a religious ſenſe, and expreſſed the act of devout and 
fervent prayer to the Supreme Being, Accordingly we find in the Gothick 
tranſlation of the Four Goſpels attributed to Ur rAII As, the word brggen 
employed to expreſs the duty of earneſt and fervent prayer. Hence, when 
any perſon diſtinguiſhed himſelf from others by the frequency and fervor of 
his devotionel ſervices, he was called a Beghard, i, e. a deteut man; and the 
denomination of Beguita was given, in the ſame ſenſe, to women of uncom- 
mon piety, And as they, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from otheis by the 
frequency of their prayers, aſſumed by that means a more ſtriking air of ex- 
ternal devotion than the reſt of their fellow- chriſtians; hence it came to paſs, 
that all thoſe who were ambitious of appcaring more religious and devout than 
their neighbours, were called Beghardi, or Beguttz, 


The obſervations we have hitherto made, with reſpect to the origin and 
ſignification of the words in queſtion, will ſerve as a clue to deliver the at- 
tentive reader from that labyrinth of difficulties in which the hiflory of the 


 Beghards and Beghing has been involved, They will alfo enable him to ac. 


ccunt for the prodigious multitudes of Beghards and Heguines that ſprung up 
in Furete in the thirteenth century; and will ſhew him how it happened, 
that theſe denominations were given to above thirty ſects or orders, which dit- 


ered widely from each other in their opinions, their d/{eipline, and manner of 


living. The firſt and original fignification of the word Peghard (or Beggert, 
as it was pronounced by the common people) was imporiunate beggar, There- 
fore, when the people ſaw certain perſons, not only embracing with reſigaa- 


tion, but alſo with the moſt voluntary choice, and under a pretext of de vo- 


tion, the horrors of ablolute poverty, begging their daily bre:d from door to 
door, and renouncing all their worldly poſſeſſions and occupations, they called 
all ſuch perſons Beghards, or, if they were women, Beghurts, without ever 
once conſidering the variety of opinions and mexims by which they were di- 
ſtinguiſhed, The ſect called A elles, the rigid Franciſeans, the Brethren of 
the free ſpirit, (of whom hereafter), all embracei this ſoxdid tate of beggary 3 
and though among theſe orders there was not only the wideſt difference, but 


even the greateſt oppoſition, the Gesmans called them indiſcriminately 
- Begbards, from the miſerable ſtate which they had all embraced, Nor is 


this to be wondered at; the character, which they poſſeſſed in common, was 


firiking 3 while the ſentiments and maxims that divided them eſcaped the 
obſervation of the multitude, 


But the word Beghard acquired a ſecond and a new fſignification in 
this century, being employed, as we have already obſerved, to ſignify 


a perſon who prayed with uncommon frequency, and who diſtin- 
gvbed bimſeif frem theſe abut bim by an exracrdinary appearance 


— appearances 
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abſervances and maxims, which they followed in con- E N r. 
ſequence of the injunctions of the famous ſaint now III. 

mentioned, lived after the manner of other men, and 
were therefore confidered in no other light, than as 
ſeculars and laymen [s]. It is, however, to be obſerved, 


of piety. The force of this term, in its new ſignification, is the ſame with 
that of the word 7Methodift, which is at prefent the denomination of a certain 
ſert of fanatics in theſe kingdoms. Such therefore as departed from the man- 
ner of living that was uſual among their fellow citizens, and diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the gravity of their aſpect, and the auſterity of their manners, 
were comprehended under the general denomination of Beghards and Beguticy 
in Germany, and of Beguins and Beguines in France, The uſe of theſe terms 
was, at firſt, ſo extenſive, that, as we could ſhew by many examples, thev 
wete applied even to the monks themſelves; but, in proceſs of time, they 
were applied with leſs extent, and were confined to thoſe who formed a fort 
of an intermediate order between the monks and citizers, and who reſemble4 
the former in their manner of living, without aſſuming their name, or con- 
ttacting their obligations. The Tertiaries therefore, or half monks of tj.c 
Dominican, Franciſcan, and, in yeneral, of all the religious orders, were 
called Beghards ; for though, as /ay-cit:zens, they belonged to the body po- 
litic, yet they diſtinguiſh-d themfelves by their monkiſh diſpoſitions, and 
their profeſſion of extraordinary piety and ſanctity of manners. The Frater- 
nity of weavers, the Bretbren of St. AL:zx1vs, the Fellixers of GTRHAAD 
the Great, in a word, all who pretended to an unchmmon degree of fanctiy 
and devotion, were called Beghards, although they procured themſelves the 
neceſſaries of life by honeſt induſtry, Without having recourle to the fed! 
trade of begging, 

The denon.inations therefore of Beghbards, B.guttes, Beguins, and Beguines, 
are rather honourabje than otherwiſe, when we conſider their origin; and 
they are mentioned as ſuch, in ſeveral records and deeds of this century, 
whoſe authority is moſt reſpr cable, particularly in the Teflament of St. 
LEw:s, king of France. Bur, in proceſs of time, theſe terms loft gradually, 
as the caſe often happens, their primi ive ſignification, and became marks ot 
infamy and deriſion. Fer, among theſe religious beggars and theſe ſanctim o- 
nious pretenders to extraordinary piety, there were many, whoſe piety was 
nothing more than the moſt ſenſeleſs ſupetſtition; many alſo, whoſe auſtere 
devotion was accompan ed with opinions of a corrupt nature, and entirely 
oppoſite to the docrine of the church, and (what was ftill more horribleg 
many artful hypocrites, who, under the maſk of religion, concealed the moſt 
abominable principles, and committed the moſt enormous crimes, Theſe 
were the fools and knaves who brought the denomination of Beghards into 
diſrepute, and rendered it both ridiculous and infamous; ſo that it was only 
employed to ſignify idiots, heretics, or hypocrites, The denomination of 
Lelhards, of which we ſhall have occaſion to {peak more amply hereafter, 
met with the ſame fate, and ws rendered contemptible by the pei ſons who 
maſked their iniquity under that ſpecious tile, h 

J Sec che A&a Ing. Tio, publiſhed by L1»4BuRCH, p. 298. 102. 
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CEN r. that the Bizochi were divided into two claſſes, which 
XIII. derived their different denominations of perfect and im- 
Paar II. . ; , 
ry ao from the different degrees of auſterity that they 
diſcovered in their manner of living. The perfect lived 
upon alms, abſtained from wedlock, and had no fixed 
habitations, The imperfect, on the contrary, had their 
houſes, wives, and poffeffions, and were engaged, like 
the reſt of their fellow- citizens, in the various affairs of 
life [z]. 
A great dif- XLI. We muſt not confound theſe Beguins and Be- 
— guines, who derived their origin from an auſtere branch 
Franciſcan Of the Franciſcan order, with the German and Belgic 
Beguines Beguines, who crept out of their obſcurity in this century, 
and thoſe of and multiplied prodigioufly in a very ſhort ſpace of 


German : ; „ A - 
and the Ne- time [4]. Their origin was of earlier date than this 


tacrl:nds, 


310. 313. and particularly 307. 329. 332. 389, Kc. Among the various 
paſſages of ancient writers, which tend to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the Fra- 
tricelli and Begutns, I ſhall quote only one, which is to be found in Jox- 
DAX's Chronicon, publiſhed by Mux Aron, in his Antigg. Ital. medii avi, 
tom, iv, p. 1020, and confirms almoſt every thing we have ſaid upon that 
head: Arno 1294, Petrus de Macerata et Petrus de Fereſemprones Apoſatæ 
fucrunt erdiuis Minorum et bereticis Hit petentibus eremitice vivere, ut Regus 
lam B. Franciſci ad litteram ſervare Paſſent. Quibus plures Apoſtatz adbæſe- 
rurt, qui fatum communitatis damnabant et declarations Regula, et wocabant ſe 
Fratres S. Franci,ci (he ought to have ſaid Fratricelles) Sæculares; (i. e. the 
Tertiarics, who were the friends and aſſociates of the Fratricelli, without 
quitting, however, their ſecular ſtate, or entering into the monaſtic order), 
Seculares autem wocarunt Bizocios aut Fratricellos wel Bocaſetos (here Jozpan 
is miſtaken in aflirming, that the Szculares were called Fratricelli ; for this 
latter name belonged only to the true monks of St. Fxaxc1s, and not to 
the Tertiaries, The other circumſtances of this account are exact, and ſhew 
that the more auſtere profeſſors of the Franciſcan rule were divided into two 
claſſes, viz. into friars and ſecular, and that the latter were called Bizechi ). 
Ii dogmatizabant, quod nullus ſummus Pontifex Reguiam H. Franciſci declarare 
Petuit. Item, gued Argelus alſtulit a Nicolas tertio Pafatus aacteritatem « « 
Et uod ipſi ſeli ſunt in via Dei et vera eccleſia, &e. 


l] This diviſion is mentioned, or ſuppoſed by ſeveral authors, and more 


eſpecially in the A&a 1ngquijit, Thelojare, p. 303. 310. 312, 313. 219, &c. 
Lz] In the laſt century, there was a great debate carried on in the Nether» 


lands concerning the origin of the Begbards and Fepuines, of which I have 
given an ample account in a work not yet publiſhed, In the courſe of this 


controverſy, the Beguines produced the moſt authentic and unexceptionable 
records and diplomas, from which it appeared, that, ſo early as the eleventh 
and twelfth century, there had been ſeveral ſocieties of Perrvires eftabliſhed 


century, 
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century, but it was only now that they acquired a name, CE N T. 


and made a noiſe in the world. Their primitive eſtabliſh- 
ment was, undoubtedly, the effect of virtuous diſpoſitions __ 
and upright intentions. A certain number of pious 
women, both virgins and widows, in order to maintain 
their integrity, and preſerve their principles from the con- 
tagion of a vicious and corrupt age, formed themſelves 
into ſocieties, each of which had a fixed place of reſi- 
dence, and was under the infpection and government of 
a female head. Here they divided their time between 
exerciſes of devotion, and works of honeſt induſtry, 
reſerving to themſelves the liberty of entering into the 
ſtate of matrimony, as alſo of quitting the convent, 
whenever they thought proper. And as all thoſe among 
the female ſex, who made extraordinary profeſſions of 
piety and devotion, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Beguines, i. e. perſons who were uncommonly affiduors 
in prayer, that title was given to the women of whom we 
are now ſpeaking [w]. The firft ſociety of this kind, 


in Helland and Flanders, It is true, they had no more than three of theſe 
authentic acts to ofter as a proof of their antiquity ; the firſt was drawn up in 
the year 1065, the ſecond in the year 1129, the third in 1151; and they 
were all three drawn up, at Vilvorden, by the Beguires, who, at that time, 
were ſettled there. See Au. Mir #1 Opera Diplomatico-hiſtorica, tom. ii. 
c. xxvi. p. 948. and tom. iii. p. 628. edit. nov.— ER YCIUs PV TRAN us, 
De Beg binarum apud Belgas irſtituto et nomine ſufſragia, This treatiſe of Pu- 
1E AN us is to be found with another of the ſame author, and upon the ſame 
ſubject, in a work entitled, os grun Griyorynl a RYCRKEL Vita S. 
Veggæ cum Adnotationibus, p. 65-227. Duaci 1631, in 410, Now, though 
we grant that thoſe writers are miſtaken, who place the firſt riſe of the Be. 
guines in the twelfth or thirteenth century, yet the ſmall number cf authen- 
tic records, which they have to produce in favour of their antiquity, is an 
inconteſtable proof of the obſcurity, in which they lay concealed, before the 
time in which theſe writers place their origin, and may render it almoſt pro- 
bable, that the only convent of Beguines, that exiſted before the thirteenth 
century, was that of Vilvorden in Brabant, 

[w] All the Begbards and Begaines that yet remain in Fiander; and Hellard, 
where their convents have almoſt entirely changed their ancient and pri- 
mitive form, affirm unanimouſly, that both their name and inſtitution derive 
their origin from St. Bracur, dutcheſs of Brabant, and daughter of PR- 
IN, mayor of the palace to the king of Auſt-aſia, who lived in the ſeventh 
century, This lady, therefore, they confider as their patroneſs, and honour her 
as a kind of tutelary divinity with the deepeſt ſentiments of veneration and re- 
ſpe, See Jos. GELD. a RyCxEr in vita S. Begga' cum Adnotat, Duaci et 
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CE N T. that we read of, was formed at Nivelle in Brabant, in the 
* N u. Vear 1226 [x]; and was followed by ſo many inſtitutions 
pdf a like nature in France, Germany, Holland, and Flanders, 
that, towards the middle of the thirteenth century, there 
was ſcarcely a city of any note, that had not its begurnage, 
or vineyard, as it was ſometimes called in conformity to 
the ſtyle of the Song of Songs [yp]. All theſe female to- 
cieties were not governed by the ſame laws: but, in the 
greateſt part of them, the hours, that were not devoted 
to prayer, meditation, or other religious exerciſes, were 
employed in weaving, embroidering, and other manual 
labours of various kinds. The poor, ſick, and diſabled 
Beguines were ſupported by the pious liberality of ſuch 

opulent perſons as were friends to the order. 
Beęhards or XLII. This female inſtitution was ſoon imitated in 
Lollaras. Flanders by the other ſex; and conſiderable numbers ot 
unmarried men, both bachelors and widowers, formed 
themſelves into communities of the tame kind with thoſe 
of the Beguines, under the inſpection and government of 
a certain chief, and with the ſame religious views and 
purpoſes; ſtill, however, reſerving to themſelves the 
liberty of returning to their former method of lite [z]. 
'Thete pious perſons were, in the ſtyle of this age, called 


L.owanii edita; a work of great bulk and little merit. and full of the moſt 
filly and infipid fables.,— Thoſe who are no weli withers to the cauſe of the 
guinnes adopt a quite difterent account of their origin, which they deduce 
from LaMBERT LE BTG, a prieſt and native of Licge, who lived in the 
twelſth century, and was much efteemed on account of his eminent piety, 
The learned PETER Cogns, canon of Arte, has defended this opinion 
with more erudition than any other writer, in his Diſquifitio Hiflorica de O i- 
gire Beghinarum et Beghinagiorum in Belgie, Iced. 1672, in 12mo, 

lx] Other l ſay, in the year 1207. 

(5) See MaTTH. Pars, Hiſler. Major, ad An. 1243 & 1250, p. 71 
695.— Tu MAS CANTITSATENS1IS 77 Kei Univerſali de Apilus, lib. 
cap. Ii. p. 478. edit. Cælvencrii.—PERTRUS DT Flere xTHAL, in his 0. 
from which, though they are not yet publiſhed, we have a very remarkable 
paſſage cited by Jos, GEIL D. 4 RYCKxer, in his Obſervationes ad Vitam 9. 
Begge, & cxcvi. p. 355. The origin and chariers of the convents of B. 
Cuixes, that were founded during this and the following centmy in Holland 
and Harders, are treated in an ample manner by Avn, Mir #us, in his | 
| | Opera Hiſlorico-d'plomatica, Jou Barr, GrammMaAre, in his Antiguitate: 
| Helgica, ANTONs SANDERS, in his Pratantia et Flandria illufirata, and by 

the other writers of Belgic hiſtory, 


=] MaTTu, Paais, Bit, Major, ad Ar. 1253, p. $30, 540. 
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Brohards, 
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Beghards, and by a corruption of that term uſual among e E N r. 


the Flemiſh and Dutch, Bogards ; from others they re- 
ceived the dencmination of Lollards ; in France they were 
diſtinguiſhed at firſt by that of Bens Valets, or Bons 
Garcons, and afterwards by that of Beguins: they were 
alſo called the Fraternity of weavers, from the trace, 
which the greateſt part of them exerciſed. The firſt 
ſociety of the Beghards ſeems to have been that which 
was eſtabliſhed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and con- 


tinues ſtill in a flouriſhing ſtate; though the brethrer,. 


of whom it is compoſed, have long ſince departed from 
their primitive rule of diſcipline and manners. This 
frit eſtabliſhment of the Beghards was followed by many 
mere in Germany, France, Holland, and Flanders; though, 
after all their ſucceſs, their Congregations were leſs nu- 
merous than thoſe of the Beguines [a]. It is worthy of 
obſervation that the Roman pontiffs never honoured the 
ſocicties of the Beghards and Beguines with their ſolemn 
or explicit approbation, nor confirmed their eſtabliſhments 
by the ſeal of their authority. They, however, granted 
them a full toleration, and even defended them often 
againſt the ſtratagems and violence of their enemies, who 
were many in number. This appears by the edicts in 


favour of the Beghards, which the pontiffs granted in 


compliance with the earneſt ſolicitations of man y il- 
luſtrious perſonages, who wiſhed well to that ſociety, It 
did not however, continue always in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
The greateſt part of the convents, both of the Beghard; 
and Beguines, are now either demoliſhed, or converted to 
other uſes. In Flanders, indeed, a conſiderable number 
of the latter {till ſubſiſt, but few of the former are to be 
found any where. 
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XIII. 


An r II. 


XLIII. After the accounts hitherto given of the rulers greck «. 
of the church, and of the monaſtic and other religious tes, 


[a] See RycxxTII Vita S. Beggæ, p. 635,—ANxT, SaN DRII Fan- 
dria Ilaſtt ata, lib. e. xvi. p. 136 — Jo. BAT T. GrRamMaAYEL FAntiquit, 
Flard. & in Gandawo, p. 22.— AUB. MAI Opera Ditlom. Hi. tom. iii. 
c. Clxviii. p. 145. —HeryoT, H. des Ordre, item. vii. p. 248. who is, 
nevertheleſs, chaigeable with many errors —GeraarDpus AN To IN ve, 
Pater Miniſter (ſo the head of the order is called in our times) Fegba- dorum 
Antauerpienſium in Fpiflola ad Ryckium de Beghardorum origine et fatis, in 
Rycx#111 Vita S. Beggæ, p. 489. This author, indeed, from a ſpirit of 
partiality to his order, conceals the truth defigned!y in various places, 
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CE N T. orders that were inſtituted, or became famous during this 
XIII. century, it will not be improper to conclude this chapter 
PxarT I by mentioning briefly the Greek and Latin writers, who, 
during the ſame period, acquired a name by their Jearned 
productions. The moſt eminent among the Greeks 
| were, 
; NicteTAs ACOMINATUsS, who compoſed a work en- if 
ö titled, The Hiſtory and Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith ; £ 

GERMANUS, the Grecian patriarch, of whom we have | 

t extant, among other productions of leſs note, A 
Book againſt the Latins, and An Expoſition of the Greek 
Liturgy 23s 

THEODORUS LASCARIS, who left behind him ſeveral 
treatiſes upon various ſubjects of a religious nature, and 
who alſo entered the liſts againſt the Latins, which was 
the reigning paſſion among ſuch of the Greeks, as were 
endowed with any tolerable parts, and were defirous of 
thewing their zeal for the honour of their nation ; 

NIicePrHoRUS BLEMMIDA, who employed his talents 
in the ſalutary work of healing the diviſions between the 
Greeks and Latins ; 

ARSENIUS, whoſe Synopſis of the Canon Law of the 
Greeks, is far from being contemptible ; | 
- GEoRGIUs ACROPOLITA, who acquired a high degree 
of renown, not only by his hiſtorical writings, but alſo 
dy the tranſactions and negociations in which he was 
employed by the emperor MICHAEL ; 

fornanntgs BECcus or VEccus, who involved him- 
ſelf in much trouble, and made himſelf many enemies, 
by defending the cauſe of the Latins againſt his own 
nation with too much zeal ; 

GEORGE METOCHITA, and Cons TANTINE MLI- 
TENIOTA, who employed without ſucceſs, their molt 
earneſt eſtorts to bring about a reconciliation between 
the Greeks and Latins ; | 

GEOROE PACHYMEREsS, who acquired a name by his 
commentary upon DionysI1vs, the pretended chief of the 
myſtics, and by a hiſtory which he compoſed of his own 
time; and | 

GEORGE the Cyprian, whoſe hatred of the Latins, 
and warm oppoſition to VEeccus above-mentioned, 

rendered 


| 
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rendered him more famous than all his other produc-c E N T. 


tions [Y)]. 


XLIV. The prodigious number of Latin writers that“ ** 7 UI. 
appeared in this century renders it impoſſible for us to x, wh. 
mention them all; we ſhall therefore conhne our ac- ters. 


count to thoſe among them, who were the molt eminent, 
and whoſe theological writings demand moſt frequently 
our notice in the courſe of this hiſtory. Such are, 

Joacnim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, who, though 
eſteemed on account of his piety and knowledge, was, 
nevertheleſs, a man of mean parts and of a weak judg- 
ment, full of enthuſiaſtic and viſionary notions, and 
therefore conſidered, during his life and after his death, 
by the miſerable and blinded multitude, as a prophet ſent 
from above. The pretended prophecies of this filly 
fanatic are abundantly known, and have been frequently 
publiſhed [e]; 

STEPHEN LANGTON, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
wrote commentaries upon the greateſt part of the books 
of ſcripture [d]; 

FRANcis, the founder of the famous ſociety of Friars- 
minors, or Franciſcans, whoſe writings were deſigned to 
touch the heart, and excite pious and devout ſentiments, 
but diſcover little genius, and leſs judgment. 

ALAN DE L'ISLE, a logician, who made no mean 
figure among that diſputatious tribe, who applied himſelt 
alſo to the ſtudy of chemiſtry, and publiſhed ſeveral 
moral diſcourſes, in which there are many wiſe and 
uſeful exhortations and precepts [e] 


[5] For a more ample account of all theſe writers, the reader may conſult 
the Bibliotbeca Græca of FaBrIC1uSs, | 

[e] The life of Joacurm was written in Italien by GreGory »1 
LavRo, and publiſhed in ꝗ4to at Nayles in the year 1660, The firſt edition 
of his prophecies was printed at Fenice, in the year 1517, and was followed 
by ſeveral new editions, to ſatisfy the curioſity of the populace, great and ſmall, 


la] LaxcTon was a learned and polite author for the age he lived 
in, It is to him we are indebted for the diviſion of the Bible into chapters, 
He wrote Commentaries upon all the Becks of the Old Teflament, and upon St. 
Paul's Epiſiles. 

[e] Several of the name of Ar.ax lived in this century, who have been 
ſtrangely confounded both by ancient and modern writers, See JA LE 
Box ur, Memiires ſur l' Hit. d' Auxerre, tom, i, p. 300. & Differt, ſur 
Hit. Civil. et Ecce, de Pas is, tom. ii. p. 293. | 
e | Jacopvs 
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CENT, JacoBus DE VITRIACO, who acquired a name by his 
p Oriental Hiſtory; and Jacosus pt VoRAGINE, whoſe 
' Hiſtory of the Lonibards [F] was received with applauſe. 
The writers of this century, who obtained the greateſt 
renown on account of their laborious reſearches in, what 
was called, philoſophical or dialectical theology, were, 
ALBERTUs Macs, THOMAS AQUINAS, and BON A- 
VENTURA, who were, each of them, truly poſſeſſed of an 
inquiſitive turn of mind, a ſublime and penetrating ge- 
nius, accompanied with an uncommon talent of ſounding 
the moit hidden truths, and treating with facility the moſt 
abſtruſe ſubjects, though they are all chargeable with er- 
rors and reveries that do little honour to their memo- 
ries [g]. The other writers, who trod the ſame intri- 
cate paths of metaphylical divinity, were many in num- 
ber, and ſeveral of them juſtly admired, though much 
inferior in renown to the celebrated triumvirate now 
mentioned; ſuch were ALEXANDER DE HaLEs, the in- 
terpreter of ARISTOGTLE, WILLIAM of Paris [h], Ro- 
BERT CAPITO [ZI], TROMUAS CANTIPRATENSIS, JOHN 
DE PECKHAM, Wiillam DURAND, RoGER Bacox(&}, 
RICHARD Mippitron, AiGipius DE COLUMNA, 
ARMAND DE BELLO Visvu, and ſeveral others. 
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{f] Jac. Fenanpi Seriptir, Demian. tom. i. f. 454 —BotLawd! Pref, 
ad Acta Fanctor. tom, i. p 9. 


. [g] For an account of Ar rer, ſee Zeus. Scrift. Dem. tom. i. 
4 p. 162.—For an account of Thomas AqQulnaAs, who was called the 
1 Angel of the fcholaflics among other ſplendid titles, fee the Ala Sanforum, 
. tom. i. Martii, p. 655. & AN T. TuxoN, Jie de St. Thomas, Paris, 1737, 
i in 410, -We have alſo a circumſtantial relation cf whatever concerns the 


life, writings, and exploits of BON AV EN TUR A, the tutelary ſaint of the 
Lionnois in Fraxce, in the two following books, wiz. Corona, Hiſtoire Li- 


1 tergire de (a Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p 407. and the Hiſtoire de la Vie et du Culte 
1 de S. Bonaventure, par un Rel gicuæ Cordelier, q Lyon, 1747, in 8vo, 
{ I] See the Gallia Chriſtiana, publiſhed by the Benedictines, tom. vii. p. 96. 


[i] The learned AxnTHoxy Woodp has given an ample account of Ro- 
BERT Cairo, in his Antiquitat, Oxenienſ, tom, i. p. 8 1. 105, 


I] We are ſurpriſed to find Ros ER Bacon thruſt here into a crowd 
of vulgar /iterari, fince that great man, whoſe aſtoniſhing genius and univerſal _ 
| learning have already been taken notice of, was, in every reſpe&, ſuperior to 


| ALKEERT and BoxavenTUuRA, two of the heroes of Dr, Mosnxim's 
| teismvitate. 
| 
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HuGo DE ST. Caro gained much applauſe by the c E N r. 


Concordance, which he compoſed, of the Holy Bible [I]. 

GUILLAUME DE St. AMOUR, carried on with great 
ſpirit and reſolution, but with little ſucceſs, a literary 
and theological war againſt the Mendicant friars, who 
looked upon begging as a mark of ſanctity, 

HUMBERT DE RoMAxis drew up a ſyſtem of rules 
and precepts, with a view to put under a better regulation 
the lives and manners of the monaſtic orders, 

GUILIELMUS PERALDUS aroſe in this century to the 
higheſt degree of literary renown, in conſequence of a 
ſyſtem of morals he publiſhed under the title of Summa 
firtarum et Vitiorum [m]. 

Raimoxnd MARTIN yet ſurvives the oblivion that has 
covered many of his cotemporaries ; and his Pugio Fidet, 
or Sword of Faith, which he drew againſt the Jews and 
Saracens, has eſcaped the ruins of time. 

JokN of Paris deſerves an eminent rank among the 
glorious defenders of truth, liberty, and juſtice ; ſince he 
maintained the authority of the civil powers, and the 
majeſty of kings and princes, againſt the ambitious ſtra- 
tagems and uſurpations of the Roman pontifts, and de- 
clared openly his oppoſition to the opinion that was 
commonly adopted with reſpect to the ſacrament of the 


Lord's ſupper, and the preſence of CHRISTH in that holy 
ordinance [u]. 


III Huco px Sr. Cano, or St. Cher, compoſed alſo a very learned 
collection of the various readings of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin manu- 
ſcripts of the Bible. This work, which he entitled Correforium Bibliæ, is 
preſei ved in manuſcript in the Sorbonne library. We muſt not forget to 
obſerve alſo, that his Concordance is the firſt that ever was compiled, 

[n] See CoLoxl1a, Hiſtcir: Literaire de d Ville de Lyon, tom. ii, p. 322. 

[n] We may learn his opinion concerning the enchariſt from his treatiſe, 
entitled, Determinatio de S. Cana, and publiſhed in $vo at Londen, by the 
learned Dr, AL ix, in the year 1686.—8ee alſo Ecxarpi Stor. Domi- 
iran, tom. i. p. 501. —BALUZZII Fita Poniif, Aucrienegſ. tom. i. p. 4. 
$76, 577 | 
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CH AP; 1h 
Concerning the drftrine of the Chriſtian Church during this 


Century. 


| Pp OWEVER numerous and deplorable the cor- 
ruptions and ſuperſtitious abuſes were, that had 
hitherto reigned in the church, and deformed the beau- 


The general tiful ſimplicity of the goſpel, they were nevertheleſs in- 
fate of re- creaſed in this century, inſtead of being reformed, and 


ligion, 


the religion of CHRIS continued to ſuffer under the 
growing tyranny of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, The 
progreſs of reaſon and truth was retarded among the 
Greeks and Orientals, by their immoderate averſion to the 
Latins, their blind admiration of whatever bore the ſtamp 
of antiquity, the indolence of their biſhops, the ſtupidity 
of their clergy, and the calamities of the times, Among 
the Latins, many concurring caufes united to augment 
the darkneſs of that cloud that had already been caſt over 
the divine luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity. On the one 
hand, the Roman pontiffs could not bear the thoughts of 
any thing that might have the remoteſt tendency to di- 
miniſh their authority, or to encroach upon their pre- 
rogatives ; and therefore they laboured afſiduouſly to keep 
the multitude in the dark, and to blaſt every attempt that 
was made towards a reformation in the doctrine or diſ- 
cipline of the church. On the other hand, the ſchool- 
divines, among whom the Dominican and Franciſcan 
monks made the greateſt figure on account of their un- 
intelligible jargon and ſubtilty, ſhed perplexity and dark- 
neſs over the plain truths of religion by their intricate 
diſtinctions, and endleſs diviſions, and by that cavilling, 
quibbling, diſputatious ſpirit, that is the mortal enem 
both of truth and virtue. It is true, that theſe ſcholaſtic 
doctors were not all cqually chargeable with corrupting 
the truth; the moſt enormous and criminal corrupters of 
Chriſtianity were thoſe who led the multitude into the 
two following abominable errors: that it was in the 
power of man to perform, if he pleaſed, a more perfect 
obedience than God required; and that the whole of re- 
ligion conſiſted in an external air of gravity, and in cer- 
tain compoſed bodily geſtures, 1 
II. It 
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IT. It will be eaſy to confirm this general account of CENT. 
the ſtate of religion by particular facts. In the fourth NI. | 
council of the Lateran that was held by InnocenT III, 
in the year 1215, and at which a prodigious number of xe articles 
eccleſiaſtics were aſſembled [o], that imperious pontiff, of faith im- 
without deigning to conſult any body, publiſhed no leſs bene if. 
than ſeventy laws or decrees, by which not only the au- 
thority of the popes and the power of the clergy were 
confirmed and extended, but alſo new doctrines, or ar- 
ticles of faith, were impoſed upon Chriſtians. Hitherto 
the opinions of the Chriſtian doctors, concerning the 
manner in which the body and blood of CHRISH were 


preſent in the euchariſt, were extremely different; nor 


had the church determined by any clear and poſitive 
decree, the ſentiment that was to be embraced in relation 
to that important matter. It was reſerved for IN NoOMENT 
to put an end to the liberty, which every Chriſtian had 
hitherto enjoyed, of interpreting this preſence in the 
manner he thought moſt agreeable to the declarations of 
ſcripture, and to decide in favour of the moſt monſtrous 
doctrine, that the frenzy of ſuperſtition was capable of 
inventing. This audacious pontiff pronounced the opi- 
nion that is embraced at this day in the church of Rome 
relating to that point, to be the only true and orthodox 
account of the matter; and he had the honour of intro- 
ducing and eſtabliſhing the uſe of the term Tranſub/tan- 
tiation, which was hitherto abſolutely unknown [p]. 
The ſame pontiff placed, by his own authority, among 
the duties preſcribed by the divine laws, that of auricular 
confeſſion to a prieſt; a confeſſion that implied not only a 
general acknowledgment, but allo a particular enumera- 
tion of the {ſins and follies of the penitent. Before this 
period ſeveral doctors, indeed, looked upon this kind of 
confeſſion, as a duty inculcated by divine authority; but 
this opinion was not publicly received as the doctrine of 
the church. For though the confeſſion of fins was juſtly 
looked upon as an eſſential duty, yet it was left to every 
Chriſtian's choice, to make this confeſſion mentally to 


FF [0] At this council there were preſent 412 biſhops, 8oo abbots ant 
priors, beſides the ambaſſadors of almoſt all the European princes, 


lol See EDbu. ALBzrTINUsS, De Euchariſtia, lib, iii, p. 972. 
the 
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the Supreme Being, or to expreſs it in words to a ſpiri- 
tual confident and director []. Theſe two laws, which, 
by the authority of INx!NocEN T, were received as laws of 

od, and adopted, of conſequence, as laws of the church, 
occaſioned a multitude of new injunctions and rites, of 
which not even the ſmalleſt traces are to be found in the 
ſacred writings, or in the apoſtolic and primitive ages, 
and which were much more adapted to eſtabliſh and ex- 
tend the reign of ſuperſtition, than to open the eyes of 
the blinded multitude upon the enormous abuſes of which 
it had been the ſource, | 

III. There is nothing that will contribute more to 
convince us of the miſerable ſtate of religion in this 
century, and of the frenzy that almoſt generally prevailed 
in the devotion of theſe unhappy times, than the riſe of 
the ſect called Flagellantes, or Il hippers, which ſprung up 
in Italy in the year 1260, and was propagated from thence 
through almoſt all the countries of Europe. The ſocie- 
ties, that embraced this new diſcipline, preſented the 
moſt hideous and ſhocking ſpectacle, that can well be 
conceived ; they ran in multitudes, compoſed of perſons 
of both ſexes, and of all ranks and ages, through the 
publio places of the moſt populous cities, and alſo through 
the fields and deſarts, with whips in their hands, laſhing 
their naked bodies with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, 
filling the air with their wild ſhrieks, and beholding the 
firmament with an air of diſtraction, ferocity, and horror ; 
and all this with a view to obtain the divine mercy for 
themſelves and others, by their voluntary mortification 
and penance [7]. This method of appealing the Deity 
was perfectly conformable to the notions concerning re- 
ligion that generally prevailed in this century ; nor did 
theſe fanatical J/hippers do any thing more, in this ex- 
travagant diſcipline, than practiſe the leſſons they had 
received from the monks, eſpecially from thoſe of the 


e! See the book of the learned Dart rx, concerning Auricular Confeſſion, 


(r] CrnrsT, ScuoTGENIL liſtoria Flagellantivm, —JaqQuzs BoILEAU, 
Hiſtoire des Flagel ans, chap, ix. p. 253. We have alſo a lively picture of 
this fanatical diſcipline of the Vbippers, exhibited in MASTENE's Veyage 
Literaire de deux Benedictim, tom. ii. p. 105. with which the reader may 
compare MukxaTor1 Ae. Tral, medii avi, tom, vi. p. 469. 
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Mendicant orders. Hence they attracted the eſteem ande EN rx. 


veneration not only of the populace, but alſo of their 
rulers, and were honoured and revered by all ranks and 
orders on account of their extraordinary ſanctity and 
virtue. Their ſect, however, did not continue always in 
the ſame high degree of credit and reputation; for though 
the primitive /Yhippers were exemplary in point of mo- 
rals, yet their ſocieties were augmented, as might natu- 
rally be expected, by a turbulent and furious rabble, 
many of whom were infected with the moſt ridiculous 
and impious opinions, Hence both the emperors and 


pontiffs thought proper to put an end to this religious 
frenzy, by declaring all devout whipping contrary to the 


divine law, and prejudicial to the ſoul's eternal inte- 
reſts. 


IV. The Chriſtian interpreters and commentators of The we 
thod Of Ins 


this century, differ very little from thoſe of the preceding 


what they called the Internal juice and marrow of the! 


ſcriptures, 1. e. their hidden and myſterious ſenſe ; and in this cen- 
this they did with to little dexterity, ſo little plauſibility . 


and invention, that the moit of their explications muſt 
appear inſipid and nauſeous to ſuch. as are not entirely 


deſtitute of judgment and talte, If our readers be deſirous 


of a proof of the juſtice of this cenſure, or curious to try 
the extent of their patience, they have only to peruſe the 
explications that have been given by archbiſhop LaxG- 
Ton, HUGH DE ST. CHER, and AN TONY of Padua, of 
the various books of the Old and New Teſlament. The 
Myſtic dottors carried this viſionary method of interpre- 
ting ſcripture to the greateſt height, and diſplayed the 
moſt laborious induſtry, or rather the moſt egregious folly, 
in ſearching for myltcrics, where reaſon and common 
ſenſe could find nothing but plain and evident truths. 
They were too penetrating and quict-/ighted not to perceive 
clearly in the holy ſcriptures all thoſe doctrines that were 
agreeable to their idle and fantaſtic ſyſtem. Nor were 
their advei ſaries the — entirely averſe to this ar- 
bitrary and fanciſul manner of interpretation; though 
their principal induſtry was employed rather in collecting 
the explications given by the ancient doctors, than in 

inventing 


PA Ar H. 


x terpreting 
times. The greateſt part of them pretended to draw and explain- 


from the depths of truth (or rather of their imaginations) ins the 
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ALEXANDER HALEs, GUILIELMUS ALVERNUS, and 
THromas Aquinas himſelf, We muſt not, however, 
omit obſerving, that the ſcholaſtic doctors in general, 
and more eſpecially theſe now mentioned, had recourſe 
often to the ſubtilties of logic and metaphyſic, to affift 
them in their explications of the ſacred writings. To 
facilitate the ſtudy and interpretation of theſe divine 
books, HUGH DE ST. CHER compoſed his Concordance [s], 
and the Dominicans, under the eye of their ſupreme 
chief the learned JoRDAN, gave a new edition of the 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, carefully reviſed and cor- 
rected from the ancient copies [:?]! The Greeks con- 
tributed nothing, that deſerves attention, towards the 
illuſtration of the Holy Scriptures; the greateſt part of 
which were expounded with great learning by GREGOR 
ABULPHARAIUS, that celebrated Syrian, whoſe erudition 


was famous throughout all the eaſt, and whom we have” 


already had occaſion to mention in the courſe of this 
hiſtory [u]. | 


The ſtate of V. Syſtems of theology and morals were multiplied 


*he didadtie 


theology, 


exceedingly in this century; and the number of thoſe 
writers, who treated of the divine perfections and wor- 
ſhip, and of the practical rules of virtue and obedience, 
is too great to permit our mentioning them particularly. 
All ſuch as were endowed with any conſiderable degree 
of genius and eloquence employed their labours upon 
theſe noble branches of ſacred ſcience, more eſpecially 
the academical and public teachers, among whom the 
Dominicans and Franciſcans held the moſt eminent rank. 
It is, indeed, neither neceſſary to mention the names, 
nor to enumerate the productions, of theſe doctors, ſince 


whoever is acquainted with the characters and writings 


of ALBERT the Great, and THOMAS Aquinas, will 
know every thing that is worthy of note in the reſt, who 
were no more than their echos. The latter of theſe two 
truly great men, who was commonly called the Angel of 


[s] SeeEcnanpi Scriptor, Ord, Prædicator. tom. i. p. 194. 

Le] Rien. Siuox, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſ. par M. 
Dv PIN. ; 

L-] Jos, Sin, ASSEMANNI Bibliotb. Ortent, Vatican, tom, ii. p. 277» 
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the ſchools, or the Angelic Doctor, fat unrivalled at the head C 1 T, 
of the divines of this century, and deſervedly obtained the p 
principal place among thoſe who digeſted the doctrine 


of Chriſtianity into a regular ſyſtem, and illuſtrated and 
explained them in a ſcientific manner. For no ſooner 
had his ſyſtem or ſum of theology and morals ſeen the 
light, than it was received univerſally with the higheſt 
applauſe, placed in the fame rank with the famous B+ 
o Sententes of PETER LOMBARD, and admitted as the 

andard of truth and the great rule according to which 
the public teachers formed their plans of inſtruction, and 
the youth their method of ſtudy. Certain writers, in- 
deed, have denied that THOMAS was the author of the 
celebrated ſyſtem that bears his name [w] ; but the rea- 
ſons they alledge in ſupport of this notion are utterly de- 
ſtitute of evidence and ſolidity [x]. 


VI. The greateſt part of theſe doctors followed 2. fe. 
ARISTOTLE as their model, and made uſe of the logical 1:gic doe- 
and metaphyſical principles of that ſubtile philoſopher tors, for the 


in illuſtrating the doctrines of Chriſtianity and removing 
the difficulties with which ſome of them were attended, 
In their philoſophical explications of the more ſublime 
truths of that divine religion they followed the hypotheſis 
of the Nealiſit, which ka, in this century, was much 
more numerous and flouriſhing than that of the Nomina- 
lifts, on account of the luftre and credit it derived from 
the authority of Thomas AQUINAS and ALBERT, its 
learned and venerable patrons. Yet notwithſtanding all 
the ſubtilty and penetration of theſe irrefragable, ſeraphic, 
and angelic doctors, as they were commonly ſtyled, they 
often appeared wiſer in their own conceit, than they wete 
in reality, and frequently did little more than involve in 
reater obſcurity, the doctrines which they pretended to 
place in the cleareſt light. For not to mention the ridi- 
culous oddity of many of their expreſſions, the hideous 
20] See Jo. Launo1r Traditio Eccleſia circa Simoniam, p. 290. | 
2 Se NATALts ALEXANDER, Hiffor, Eccleſ. Sec. xiii. p. 391.— 
Fcnarn and Query, Scriptor. Ordin, Prædicator. Sæc. xiii, tom. i. 
p-. 293. Ax r. Touron, Tie de St, Thomas, p. 604. 
. In the original we find Peſti vi in the margin, which ls manifeſtly 
a fault z ſince the Pofitivi were quite oppoſite, in their method of teaching, 
to the ſchoolmen, and were the ſame with Bibljci mentioned in the follows 
ing ſe Rion. See above, Cent, XII. Part II. Ch. III. VIII. 
Vor. III. H parbarity 
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barbarity of their ſtyle, and their extravagant and pre- 
ſumptuous deſire of prying into matters that infinitely 
ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of ſhort-ſighted mortals, they 
were chargeable with defects in their manner of reaſon- 
ing, which every true philoſopher will, of all others, be 
moſt careful to avoid. For they neither defined their 
terms accurately, and hence aroſe innumerable diſputes 
merely about words; nor did they divide their ſubject 
with perſpicuity and preciſion, and hence they generally 
treated it in a confuſed and unſatisfactory manner, The 
great Angelic Doctor himſelf, notwithſtanding his boaſted 
method, was defective in theſe reſpects ; his definitions, 
are often vague, or obſcure, and his plans or diviſions, 
though full of art, are frequently deſtitute of clearneſs, 
and proportion. h | 

VII. The method of inveſtigating divine truth by 
reaſon and philoſophy prevailed univerſally, and was fol- 
lowed with ſuch ardor, that the number of thoſe, who, 
in conformity with the example of the ancient doctors, 
drew their ſyſtems of theology from the holy ſcriptures 
and the writings of the fathers, and who acquired on that 
account the name of Bibliciſis, diminiſhed from day to 
day. It is true indeed, that ſeveral perſons of eminent 
piety [y], and even ſome of the Roman pontiffs [z], ex- 
horted with great ſeriouſneſs and warmth the ſcholaſtic di- 
vines, and more eſpecially thoſe of the _ univerſity of 
Paris, to change their method of teaching theology, and, 


[y] See Du Bovray, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom, ili. p. 9. 129. 180, 
AN r. Woop, Antigg. Oxonienſ. tom, i, p. 91, 92. 94+ 

{z] See the famous epiſtle of GxeGorY IX to the profeſſors in the unĩ - 
verſity of Paris, publiſhed in Do BovLay's Hiſtor. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iii, 
p. 129. The pontiff concludes that remarkable epiſtle with the following 
words: Mandamus et ſtricte præcipintus, quatenus fine fermenta mundane ſcientiæ, 
deceatis Thealogicam puritatem, non adulterantes verbum Dei Philoſophorum- fig - 
mentis. + ſed contenti terminis a patribus inſtitutis mentes auditorum weftrorum 
fruttu cœleſtis eloguii ſaginetis, ut hauriant a fontibus ſalvatoris. 


ln the margin of the original, inflead of Bibliciſ, which we find 
in the text, Dr. Mosxg1M has wrote Sertentiarii, which is undoubtedly an 
overſight, The Sententiarii, or followers of PTR LomnarD, who is 
eonſidered as the father of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, are to be placed in the 
ſame claſs with the philoſophical divines, mentioned in the preceding ſec- 


tion, and were quite oppoſite to the Biblici, both in their manner of thinks 


idg and teaching, See above, Cent, XII, Part II. Ch. III. § VIII. 
ä laying 
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laying aſide their philoſophical abſtraction and — CENT, 
to deduce the ſublime ſcience of ſalvation from the holy p re; 
ſcriptures with that purity and ſimplicity, with which it ꝛyä 
was there delivered by the inſpired writers, But theſe | 

! admonitions and exhortations were without effect; the 

1 evil was become too inveterate to admit of a remedy, and 

1 the paſſion for logic and metaphyſic was grown fo uni- 

verſal and ſo violent, that neither remonſtrances nor an- 

uments could check its preſumption, or allay its ardor; 

In juſtice however to the ſcholaſtic doctors, it is neccilary 

to obſerve, that they did not neglect the dictates of the 

goſpel, nor the authority of tradition; though what they 

drew ſrom theſe two ſources proves ſufficiently! that they 

had ſtudied neither with much attention or application 

of mind [a]. And it is moreover certain, that, in pro- 

ceſs of time, they committed to others the care of con- 

ſulting the ſources now mentioned, and referyed to them - 

ſelves the much-reſpeted province of philoſophy, and 

the intricate mazes of dialeEtical chicane. And, indeed, 

independent of their philoſophical vanity, we may aſſign 

another reaſon for this method of proceeding, drawn from 

the nature of their profeſſion, and the circumſtances in 

which they were placed. For the greateſt part of theſe 

ſubtile doctors were Dominican or Franciſcan friars ; 

J and as the monks of theſe Orders had no poſſeſſions, not 

| even libraries, and led, beſides; wandering and itinerant 

lives, ſuch of them as were ambitious of literary fame, 

and of the honours of authorſhip, were, for the moft 

part, obliged to draw their materials from their own 

genius and memory, being deſtitute of all other ſuccours. 

VIII. The opinions which theſe philoſophical divines Much ap- 

inſtilled into the minds of the youth appeared to the yo. He 

taries of the ancient fathers highly datigerous and even Og 

pernicious z and hence they uſed their utmoſt efforts to dor. 

{top the progreſs of theſe opinions, and to diminiſh the ; 

credit and influence of their authors, Nor was their 

oppoſition at all ill grounded; for the ſubtile doctors of 

the ſchool not only explained the myſteries of religion in 

a manner conformable to the principles of their pre- 


_ [a] Favorr, Alteration du Degme Theologique far la Philoſopbie d Ai. 
Pore, p. 289,—Ricxary Simon, Critique de la Bibliatbegue des Avuteurs 
Eccleſ. par M. Du Pix, tom, i. p. 170, 18. 
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ſumptuous logic, and modified them according to the 


Parr I, dictates of their imperfect reaſon, but alfo propagated the 
— no impious ſentiments and tenets concerning the Su- 


The Myſ- 

tics eppoſe 
the ſchool - 
men. 


preme Being, the material world, the origin of the uni- 
verſe, and the nature of the ſoul. And when it was ob- 


jected to theſe ſentiments and tenets, that they were in 


direct contradiction to the genius of Chriftianity, and to 
the expreſs doctrines of ſcripture, theſe ſcholaſtic quib- 
blers had recourſe, for a reply, or rather for a method 
of eſcape, to that perfidious diſtinction, which has been 
frequently employed by modern deiſts, that theſe tenets 
8 1 true, and conformable to right reaſon, 
ut t 

trary to the orthodox faith. This kindled an open war 
between the Bihliciſti, or Bible-divines, and the ſcholaſtic 
doctors, which was carried on with great warmth 
throughout the whole courſe of this century, particularly 
in the univerſities of Oxford and Paris, where we find 
the former loading the latter with the heavieſt reproaches 
in their public ach, and in their polemic writi 
accuſing them of corrupting the doctrines of the goſpel, 
both in their public leflons, and in their private dif- 
courſe [5 . Even St. Tous himſelf was accuſed of 
holding opinions contrary to the truth ; his orthodoxy, 
at leaſt, was looked upon as extremely dubious by many 
of the Pariſian doctors [c]. He accordingly faw a for- 
midable ſcene of oppoſition ariſing againſt him, but had 
the good fortune to conjure the ſtorm, and to eſeape un- 
touched, Others, whoſe authority was leſs extenfive and 
their names leſs reſpectable, were treated with more ſe- 
verity. The living were obliged to confeſs publicly their 
errors; and the dead, who had perſevercd in them to the 
laſt, had their memories branded with infamy. 

IX. But the moſt formidable adverſaries the ſcholaſtic 
doctors had to encounter were the Myſtics, who, rejecting 


[3] SeeMaTTH, Paxis, Hiſtor. Major, p. 54 1. <Boviays Hift, Arad. 


Par iſ. tom. iii, p. 397+ 430. 433+ 472, &c. 2 
le] See Jo, LAVNOII Hiftor, Gymnaſ. Nawarreni, part III. lib, iii. cap. 


cxvi, tom. iv, opp, part I. p. 485.— Bou A, Hiflor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. 


p. 204.—PTTII ZoRNII Opnſcula Sacra, tom. i. p. 445,—R. S1MoN, 
Lettres Choiſies, tom, ii, p. 266.— BC UAADI Scriptor. Ordin, Prædicater. 
tom, 1, p. 35s 
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every 2 that had the leaſt reſemblance of argumen-C E N T. 


tation or diſpute about matters of doctrine and opinion, 9 


confined their endeavours to the advancement of inward 
piety, and the propacation of devout and tender feelings, 
and thus acquired the higheſt degree of popularity. The 
people, who are much more affected with what touches 
their paſſions, than with what is only addreſſed to their 
reaſon, were attached to the Myſtics in the warmeſt man- 
ner; and this gave ſuch weight to the reproaches and in- 
vectives which they threw out againſt the ſchool- men, that 
the latter thought it more prudent to diſarm theſe favou- 
rites of the multitude by mild and ſubmiſſive meaſures, 
than to return their reproaches with indignation and bit- 
terneſs. They accordingly ſet themſelves to flatter the 
Myſtics, and not only extolled their ſentimental ſyſtem, 
but employed their pens in illuſtrating and defending it; 
nay, they aſſociated it with the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 
though they were as difterent from each other as any two 
things could poſſibly be. It is well known that BON A- 
VENTURA, ALBERT the Great, RoszrT CaPliTo, and 
THOMAS AqQuUiNAs contributed to this reconciliation 
between Myſticiſm and Dialectics by their learned la- 
bours, and even went fo far as to write commentaries 
upon DionYs1vUs, the chief of the Myſtics, whom theſe 


ſubtile doctors probably looked upon with a {ſecret con- 
tempt, 


XIII. 
ART II. 


X. Both the ſchool- men and Myſtics of this century The fate of 
treated, in their writings, of the obligations of morality, Chriſtian 
the duties of the Chriſtian life, and of the means that moralltys 


were moſt adapted to preſerve or deliver the ſoul from the 
ſervitude and contagion of vice; but their methods of 
handling theſe important ſubjects were, as may be eaſily 
conceived, entirely different. We may form an idea of 
myſtical morality from the Obſervations of GEORGE PA- 
CHYMERES, wpon the writings of Dionyſius, and from the 
Spiritual Inſtitutes, or Abridgment of Myſtic Theology, com- 
poſed by HumpzrT DE Romanis, of which productions 
the firſt was written in Greek, and the ſecond in Latin. 
As to the ſcholaſtic moraliſts, they were - principally em- 
ployed in defining the nature of virtue and vice in gene- 
ral, and the characters of the various virtues and vices 
in particular; and hence the prodigious number of ſuns, 
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or ſyſtematical collections, of virtues and vices, that a 


vie» 1 peared in this century. The ſchool-men divided the 


virtues into two claſſes. The firſt comprehended the 
moral virtues, - which differ, in no reſpect, from thoſe 
which ARISTOTLE recommended to his diſciples. The 
ſecond contained the theological virtues, which, in con- 
ſequence of what St. PAul ſays, 1 Corinth. xiii. 13. 
they made to conſiſt in Faith, Hope, and Charity. In ex- 
plaining and illuſtrating the nature of the virtues com- 
prehended in theſe two clafles, they ſeemed rather to have 
in view the pleaſure of diſputing than the defign of in- 
ſtructing, and they exhauſted all their ſubtilty in reſolv- 
ing difficulties which were of their own creation. 
THOMAS AQUINAS ſhone forth as a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, though, like the others, he was often covered 
with impenetrable fogs. The ſecond part of his famous 
ſum was wholly employed in laying down the principles 
of morality, and in deducing and illuſtrating the various 
duties that reſult from them ; and this part of his learned 
labours has had the honour and misfortune of paſſing 
through the hands of a truly prodigious number of com- 
mentators. 

XI. It is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve here, that the 
moral writers of this and the following centuries muſt be 
cad with the utmoſt caution; and with a perpetual at- 
tention to this circumſtance, that, though they employ 
the fame terms that we find in the ſacred writings, yet 
they uſe. them in a quite different ſenſe from that which 
they bear in theſe divine books, They ſpeak of juſtice, 
charity, faith, and holineſs; but as theſe virtues are il- 
luſtrated by theſe quibbling ſophiſts, they differ much 
ſrom the amiable, and ſublime duties, which CHRIST and 
his diſciples have inculcated under the fame denomina- 
tions. A fingle example will be ſufficient to render this 
evident beyond contradiction. A pious and holy man, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe annexed by our Saviour to theſe 
terms, is one, who conſecrates his affections and actions 
ro the ſervice of the Supreme Being, and accounts it his 
2:2ho!t honour and felicity, as well as his indiſpenſable 
zuty, to obey his laws. But, in the ſtyle of the moral 
writers of this age, he was a pious and holy man, who 
ezprived himſelf of his poſſeſſions to enrich the prieſthood, 
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to build churches, and found monaſteries, and whoſe faith C 3 T. 


and obedience were ſo implicitly enſlaved to the impe-, 1 11. 


rious dictates of the Roman pontiffs, that he believed and 
acted without examination, as theſe lordly directors 
thought proper to preſcribe. Nor were the ideas which 
theſe writers entertained concerning juſtice, at all con- 
formable to the nature of that virtue, as it is deſcribed in 
the holy ſcriptures, ſince in their opinion it was lawful 
a to injure, revile, torment, perſecute, and even to put to 
[3 death, a Heretic, i. e. any perſon who refuſed to obe 
4 blindly the decrees of the pontiffs, or to believe all the 
abſurdities, which they impoſed upon the credulity of the 
multitude, | 

XII. The writers of controverſy in this century were The fate of 
more numerous than reſpectable. NIicE A AcomiNA-Premicor | 
rus, who made a conſiderable figure among the Greeks, theotogs, 8 
attacked all the different ſets in his work entitled, The f 
Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith; but he combated after the 
Grecian manner, and defended the cauſe he undertook to 
maintain, rather by the decrees of councils, and the de- 
ciſions of the fathers, than by the dictates of reaſon and 
the authority of ſcripture. RAY MOND of PENNAFORT 
was one of the firſt among the Latins, who abandoned 
the unchriſtian method of converting infidels by the force 
of arms and the terrors of capital puniſhments, and who 
undertook to vanquiſh the Jews and Saracens by reaſon 
and argument [4]. This engaged in the ſame contro- 
verſy a conſiderable number of able diſputants, who were 
acquainted with the Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
among whom Raymond MARTIN, the celebrated au- 
thor of the Sword of Faith [e], is unqueſtionably entitled 
to the firſt rank. THOMAS Aquinas alſo appeared 
with dignity among the Chriſtian champions, and his 
book againſt the Gentiles [/] is far from being con- 
temptible; nor ought we to omit mentioning a learned 
work of ALAN DE L'ISLE, which was deſigned to refute 


[4] Ecxarp et QuETIF in Scriptoribus Ordinis Predicatir, tom, i. 
& xiii, p. 106. 

[e] BayLE's Dictionary, at the article MARTIN I.— PAULI Colomes- 
11 Hiſpania Orient. p. 209, | 

JJ] Jo. Ars. Fanricivs, Delecz. Argumentorum et Scriptor, pro veri- 


rate Relig, Chriſtian, p. 270. 
H 4. the 
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C ENT. the objections of both Jews and Pagans [g]. The wri- 
XIII. ters, who handled other more particular branches of 
PART IL ; 4 : 
. theological controverſy, were far inferior to theſe now 
; mentioned in genius and abilities ; and their works ſeemed 
leſs calculated to promote the truth, than to render their 
adverſaries odious. 

The contro- XIII. The grand controverſy between the Greek and 
=o Ag & Latin church was ſtill carried on; and all the efforts that 
Greeks and were made, during this century, to bring it to a conclu- 
Latins con- ſion, one way or another, proved ineffectual. GRE- 
tinued. Gory IX employed the miniſtry of the Franciſcan monks 

to bring about an accommodation with the Greeks, and 
purſued with zeal this laudable purpoſe from the year 
1232 to the end of his pontificate, but without the Jeaſt 
appearance of ſucceſs [H]. InxnocenT IV embarked in 
the ſame undertaking in the year 1247, and ſent JoHN of 
PaRrMA, with other Franciſcan friars, to Nice for the ſame 
purpoſe ; while the Grecian pontiff came in perſon to 
Rome, and was declared legate of the Apoſtolic ſee [i]. 
But theſe previous acts of mutual civility and reſpect, 
which could not but excite the hopes of ſuch as longed 
for the concluſion of theſe unhappy diſcords, did not ter- 
minate in the reconciliation that was expected. New in- 
cidents aroſe to blaſt the influence of theſe ſalutary mea- 
ſures, and the flame of diflention recovered new vigour, 
Under the pontificate of URBAN IV, the aſpect of things 


changed far the better, and the negociations for peace 


were renewed with ſuch ſucceſs, as promifed a ſpeedy 
concluſion of theſe unhappy diviſions, For MjcHAEL 
PAL#0LO0GUs had no ſooner driven the Latins out of 
Conflantinople, than he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to de- 
clare his pacihc intentions, that thus he might eſtabliſh 
his diſputed dominion, and gain over the Roman pontiff 
to his fide [&]. But, during the courſe of theſe nego- 
Ciations, URBAN's death left matters unfiniſhed, and 


le] Liter contra Judæos et Paganes, 

[] See WaypinG. Annal, Minor. tom. ii. p. 279. 296. & Ecyany, 
Scriptor, Ordin, Pradicator, tom. i, p. 103. 911,——Add to theſe MAT.TH, 
Pauzs, Hiftor, Majzr. p. 386. 

[i] See Baruzin Miſce/lan, tom. vii. p. 370. 388. 393. 397. 497. 498. 
»— WADDING, Arnal, Minor. tom. iii. & iv. p. 37. 


[4] WADDING, Anna!, Minor, tom, ive p. 181, 201, 223. 269. 303. 


ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended once more the hopes and expectations of the c E N x, 


public, Under the pontificate of GREGorY X, propo- 


fals of peace were again made by the ſame emperor, who, F 4 * 7 It» 


after much oppoſition from his own clergy, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the council that was aſſembled at Lions in the 
year 1274 [I l, and there, with the ſolemn conſent of 
JohN VEccus, patriarch of Con/tantinople, and ſeveral 
Greek biſhops, publicly agreed to the terms of accom- 
modation propoſed by the Roman pontiff {m]. This re- 
union, however, was not durable; for the ſituation of 
affairs in Greece and Italy being changed ſome years after 


this convention, and that in ſuch a manner, as to deliver 


the former from all apprehenſions of a Latin invaſion, 
ANDRONICUS, the ſon of MICHAEL, aſſembled a council 
at Conflantinople in the palace of Blachernæ, A. D. 1284, 
in which, by a ſolemn decree, this ignominious treaty 
was declared entirely null, and the famous VEccus, by 
whoſe perſuaſion and authority it had been concluded, 
was ſent into exile [u]. This reſolute meaſure, as may 
well be imagined, rendered the diviſions more violent than 
they had been before the treaty now mentioned ; and it 
was alſo followed by an open ſchiſm, and by the moſt 
unhappy diſcords among the Grecian clergy. 


XIV. We pals over ſeveral controverſies of a more The diſ- 


private kind and of inferior moment, which have nothing" 


preſence of 
Chriſt's 
LJ See WappinG, Annal, Minor. tom. iv. p. 343+ 377. tom. v. body in the 
p. 9. 29. 62,—-CoLox1a, Hiſt, Litter. de la Ville de Lyon, tom, ii. p. 284. euchariſt 
continued, 


(> [m] Joszrn, and not VEeccus, was patriarch of Conflantinople, 
when this treaty was concluded, The former had bound himſelf by a ſolemn 
oath never to conſent to a reconciliation between the Greek and Latin 
churches ; for which reaſon the emperor, when he ſent his ambaſſadors to 
Lions, propoſed to Jos xyn the following alternative: that if, they ſucceeded. 
in bringing about an accommodation, he ſhould renounce his patriarchal dig- 
nity, but, if they failed in their attempt, he was to remain patriarch, adviſing 
him, at the ſame time, to retire to a convent, until the matter was decided, 
The ambaſſador ſucceeded, Jos EY was depoſed, and VE ce us elected in his 
place; when, and not before, this latter ratified the treaty in queſtion by his 
ſolemn conſent to the ignominious article of ſupremacy and pre-eminence, 
which it confirmed to the Roman pontiff, 


[„] Leo ArrtaTIus de perpetua conſenſione Eccleſ. Orient, et Occident, 
lib. ii, c. xv, xvi. p. 727.—FrED, SrAN HEIN off perpet, diſſenſione Græcor. 
et Latin, tom, ii, opp. p. 488, &c. | 
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CE TN. in their nature or circumſtances that deſerves the atten- 


XIII. 


PAR T II 


tion of the curious; but we muſt not forget to obſerve 


that the grand diſpute concerning the euchariſt was ſtil] 


continued in this century, not only in France, but alſo 
in ſeveral other places. For though InxocenT III had, 
in the council held at the Lateran in the year 1215, pre- 
ſumptuouſly taken upon him to place Tranſub/tantiation 
among the avowed doctrines of the Latin church, yet the 
authority of this decree was called in queſtion by many, 
and ſeveral divines had the courage to maintain the pro- 
bability of the opinions that were oppoſed to that mon- 
ſtrous doctrine. "Thoſe who, adopting the ſentiments of 
BERENGER, Conſidered the bread and wine in no other 
light, than as ſigns or ſymbols of the body and blood of 
CuRIST, did not venture either to defend or profeſs this 
opinion in a public manner. Many, alſo, thought it 
ſufficient to acknowledge, what was termed, a real pre- 


ſence, though they explained the manner of this preſence 


quite otherwiſe than the doctrine of IN NocEN had de- 
fined it [9]. Among theſe Jon, ſurnamed Pux ENS 
AsINUs, a ſubtile doctor of the univerſity of Paris, ac- 
quired an eminent and diſtinguiſhed name, and, without 
incurring the cenſure of his ſuperiors, ſubſtituted Con- 
ſubſtantiation in the place of Tranſub/tantiation towards the 
concluſion of this century [p]. 


CT — — 


CHAP, IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this century, 


i 


Res mot, 1b 17 would be endleſs to enumerate the additions that 


tiplied. 


were made in this century to the external part of 
divine worſhip, in order to increaſe its pomp and render 
it more ſtriking. Theſe additions were owing partly to 


I] PRT. Art1x. Pref. ad F. Yohannis Determinat. de Sacramento Alaris, 
publiſhed at London in 8vo, in the year 1686. | 

le] The book of this celebrated doctor was publiſhed by the learned 
A1.tix abovementioned, Sce BaLuzii Fitæ Pontiff, Avenion. tom. i. 
p. 576.—DachERII Spicileg, Leter. Scriptor. tom, iii, p. 58. ECA O1 
der ipteres Deminicani, tom. i, p. 561, 
the 
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private injunctions of the Sacerdotal and Monaſtic orders, 
who ſhared the veneration, which was excited in the® 


multitude by the ſplendor and magnificence of this reli- 
gious ſpectacle. Inſtead of mentioning theſe additions, 
we ſhall only obſerve in general, that religion was now 
become a ſort of a e e in the hands of the rulers 
of the church, who, to render its impreſſions more deep 
and laſting, thought proper to exhibit it in a ſtriking 
manner to the external ſenſes. For this purpoſe, at cer- 
tain ſtated times, and eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious 
feſtivals, the miraculous diſpenſations of the divine wiſ- 
dom in favour of the church, and the more remarkable 
events in the Chriſtian hiſtory, were repreſented under 
certain allegorical figures and images, or rather in a kind 
of mimic ſhew [4]. But theſe ſcenic repreſentations, in 
which there was a motley mixture of mirth and gravity, 
theſe tragi-comical ſpectacles, though they amuſed and 
aftected in a certain manner the gazing populace, were 
highly detrimental, inſtead of being uſeful, to the cauſe 
of religion; they degraded its dignity, and furniſhed 
abundant matter of laughter to its enemies. 
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the public edicts of the Roman pontiffs, and partly to theo p N x. 
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II. It will not appear ſurpriſing that the bread, conſe- The rites in- 
crated in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, beeame the ſtituted in 


object of religious worſhip ; for this was the natural con- 


relation to 
the 1 


ſequence of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. chariit, 


But the effects of that impious and ridiculous doctrine 
did not end here; it produced all that train of ceremonies 
and inſtitutions that are ſtill uſed in the church of K-me 
in honour of that deiſied bread, as they blaſphemouſly call 
it, Hence thoſe rich and ſplendid receptacles, that were 
formed for the reſidence of God under this new ſhape [y], 


[9] It is probable enough, that this licentious cuſtom of exhibiting mimic 
repreſentations of religious objects derived its origin from the Mendicant 
friars, 

(3 [7] This blaſphemous language, which Dr. Mos nE IM is obliged to 
uſe in repreſenting the abſurdities of the doctrine of Tranſubſtanciation, is no- 


thing in compariſon with the impious figures that were made uſe of by the 


abettors of that monſtrous tenet to accommodate it, in ſome meaſure, to the 
capacities of the multitude, We need not wonder, that the Pagans meta- 


morphoſed their Juri into a bull, a ſtoan, and other ſuch figures, when 


we ſee the rulers of the Chriſtian church transforming the Son of God into a 
piece of bread a transformation ſo vile, and, even were it not vile, ſo uſeleſs, 


and 
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and the lamps and other precious ornaments that were 
deſigned to beautify this habitation of the Deity, And 
hence the cuitom that ſtill prevails, of carrying about 
this divine bread in folemn pomp through the public 
ſtreets, when it is to be adminiſtered to ſick or dying 
perſons, with many other ceremonies of a like nature, 
which are diſhonourable to religion, and opprobrious to 
humanity, But that which gave the finiſhing touch to 
this heap of abfurdities, and diſplayed ſuperſtition in its 
higheſt extravagance, was the inſtitution of the celebrated 
annual Feſtival of the Holy Sacrament, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, of the body of Chriſt, whoſe origin was as follows: 
A certain devout woman, whoſe name was JULIANA, 
and who lived at Liege, declared that ſhe had received a 
revelation from heaven, intimating to her, that it was the 
will of God, that a peculiar feſtival ſhould be annually 
obſerved in honour of the holy ſacrament, or rather of the 
real preſence of CHRIST's body in that ſacred inſtitution, 
Few gave attention or credit to this pretended viſion, 
whoſe circumſtances were extremely equivocal] and ab- 
ſurd [5], and which would have come to nothing, had it 
not been ſupported by RoBERT, biſhop of Liege, who, in 
the year 1246, publiſhed an order for the celebration of 
this feſtival throughout the whole province, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition which he knew would be made to 


a propoſal founded only on an idle dream. After the 


death of JULIana, one of her friends and companions, 
whoſe name was Eve, took up her cauſe with uncommon 
zer, and had credit enough with URBAN IV to engage 
him to publiſh, in the year 1264, a ſolemn edict, by 
which the feſtival in queſtion was impoſed upon all the 
Chriſtian churches without exception, This edict, how- 
ever, did not produce its full and proper effect, on ac- 


that it is inconceivable how it could enter into the head of any mortal, and 
equally fo, how the biſhops of Rome could confide ſo far in the credulity of the 
people as to riſk their authority by propagating ſuch a doQrine, 


] This fanatical woman declared, that as often as ſhe addreſſed her- 
ſelf to God, er to the ſaints in prayer, ſhe ſaw the full moon with a ſmall de- 
fect or breach in it; and that, having long ſtudied to find out the ſignification 
of this ſtrange appearance, ſhe was inwardly informed by the ſpirit, that the 
on fHignified the church, and that the deſect or breach was the want of an 
annual feſtival in honour of the holy ſacrament, 
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Cup. IV. Rites and Ceremonies, 
count of the death of the pontiff, which happened ſoon e E N r. 


after its publication; fo that the feſtival under conſidera- 
tion was not celebrated univerfally throughout the Latin 
churches before the pontificate of Darkane VIII], who, 
in the council, held at Vienne in France, in the year 1311, 
confirmed the edit of URBAN, and thus, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition, eftabliſhed a feſtival, which contributed more 
to render the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation agreeable to 
the people, than the decree of the council of the Lateran 
under INNOCENT III, or than all the exhortations of his 
—_ ſucceſſors. 


II 


pomp and magnificence. In the year 1299, a tumour 
was ſpread abroad among the inhabitants of that city, 
that all ſuch, as viſited, within the limits of the following 
year, the church of St. Peter, ſhould obtain the remiſſion 
of all their ſins, and that this privilege was to be annex- 
ed to the performance of the ſame ſervice, once every 
hundred years. BONIFACE no ſooner heard of this, than 
he ordered ſtrict inquiry to be made concerning the au- 
thor and the foundation of this report, and the reſult of 
this inquiry was anſwerable to his views; for he was 
allured, by many teſtimonies worthy of credit [u], (ſay 


[e] See BAA TOL. Fis EN, Origo prima Feſti Corporis CA IST ox Viſe 
Sanciæ Virginis Julianæ oblato; publiſhed in 8 vo at Liege, in the year 1619 
Dal Lx us, De cultus religiofi oljecto, p. 287, A Sandtler. April, tom, i. 
p. 437. 903. — And abote all BEN EDIC T. Pont. Max, de Fei: CunnsT1 er 
Maz1z, lib. i. c. xziti. p. 360. tom. x. opp. 

l] Theſe Teflimonies wortbhy of credit have never been produced by 
the Romiſh writers, unleſs we rank in that claſs, that of an old man, who 
had completed his 107th year, and who, being breught before Box Ir Ac 
VIII, declared (if we may believe the Abbe Ft EU v) that his father, who 
was a common labourer, had aſſiſted at the celebration of a jubilee, an 
hundred years before that time, See Frzuny Hi. Eccleſ. towards the end 
of the twelfth century.—lt is however a very unaccountable thing, if the 
inſtitution of the jubilee year was not the invention of Box1Face, that 
there ſhonld be neither in the acts of councils, nor in the records of hiſtory, 
nor in the writings of the learned, any trace, or the leaſt mention of its ce- 
lebrat ion before the year 1300 ; this, with other reaſons of an irreſiſtible ev. 
dence, bave perſuaded ſome Reman. catholic writers to confider the infiite- 


the 


PANT II. 


About the concluſion of this century, Box- The year of 
Fact VIII added to the public rites and ceremonies of Jubilee add. 
the church, the famous jubilee, which is ſtill celebrated {;tec of the 


at Rome, at a ſtated period, with the utmoſt profuſion of church. 
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the Roman catholic hiſtorians) that, from the remoteſt 
antiquity, this important privilege of remiſſion and in- 
dulgence was to be obtained by the ſervices above-men- 
tioned. No ſooner had the pontiff received this informa- 
tion than he iſſued out an epiſtolary mandate, addreſſed 
to all Chriſtians, in which he enacted it as a ſolemn law 
of the church, that thoſe, who every hundredth or jubilee 
year, confeſſed their fins, and viſited, with ſentiments of 
contrition and repentance, the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome, ſhould obtain thereby the entire remiſ- 
ſion of their various offences [ww], The ſucceſſors of 


Box Ack were not ſatisfied with adding a multitude of 


new rites and inventions, by way of ornaments, to this 


| ſuperſtitious inſtitution 3 but, finding by experience that 


it added to the luſtre and augmented the revenues of the 
Roman church, they rendered its return more frequent, 
and fixed its celebration to every five and twentieth 


year [x]. 


tion of the jubilce year, as the invention of this pontiff, who, to render it 
more reſpectable, pretended that it was of a much earlier date, See GuiLIN. 
& VICTORELL, apud Boxanni Numiſm, Pontif. Rom. tom. i. p. 22, 23. 
[ro] So the matter is related by IAuESCAIETAN, cardinal of St. George, 

and nephew to BoniFACE, in his Relatio de Centeſimo ſeu Fubilæs anno, 
which is publiſhed in his Magna Bibliatbeca Vet. Patrum, tom. vi. p. 426. 
440. and in the Biblicthzca Maxima Patrum, tom. xxv, p. 267. nor is there 
any reaſon to believe that his account is erroneous and falſe, nor that Box1- 
FACE acted the part of an impoſtor, from a prineiple of avarice, upon this 
occaſion, 
NM. B. It is not without aftoniſhment, that we hear Dr. Mos urTNr 
deciding in this manner with reſpect to the good faith of Box Ir AE and the 
relation of his nephew, The character of that wicked and ambitious pontiff 
is well known, and the relation of the cardinal of Se. George, has been 
proved to be the moſt ridiculous, fabulous, motley piece of ſtuff that ever 
uſurped the title of an hiſtorical record. See the excellent Lettres de M. Chai: 
ſur les Fubiles (that are mentioned more at large in the following note); 
tom. i. p. 53. | 

[x] The various writers, who have treated of the inſtitution of the Ro. 
man jubilee, are enumerated by Jo. ALBerT FABRICIUS, in his Biblicgy, 
Antiquar. p. 316. Among the authors that may be added to this liſt, there 
is one whom we think it neceſſary to mention particularly, viz, the Re- 
verend ChHarLEs CHars, whoſe Lettres Hiſtorigues et Dogmatiques ſur les 
Fubiles et des Indulgences, were publiſhed at the Hague in three volumes So, 
in the year 1751. | ; 

(Z Theſe letters of Mr, CHa1s (miniſter of the French church at the 
Hague, and well known in the Republic of Letters) contain the moſt full and 
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Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled e 
Church during this century. 


I. W E have no account of any new ſects that aroſe C E 
among the Greeks during this century. Thoſe 
of the Neſtorians and Jacobites, which were ſettled in the 


remoter regions of the eaſt, and who equalled the Greeks Neſtorians 


in their averſion to the rites and juriſdiction of the Latin: 


accurate account that has been ever given of the inſtitution of the jubilee, 
and of the riſe, progreſs, abuſes, and enormities of the infamous traffic of 
indulgences. This account is Judiciouſly collected from the beſt authors of an- 
tiquity, and from ſeveral' curious records that have eſcaped the reſearches of 
other writers; it is alſo interſperſed with curious, and ſometimes ludicrous 
anecdotes, that render the work equally productive of entertainment and in- 
ſtruction. In the firſt volume of theſe Letters, the learned author lays open 
the nature and origin of the inſtitution of the jubilee; he proves it to have 
been a human invention, which owed its riſe to the avarice and ambition of 
the popes, and its credit to the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people, and 
whoſe celebration was abſolutely unknown before the thirteenth century, 
which is the true date of its origin, He takes notice of the various changes 
it underwent with reſpe& to the time of its celebration, the various colours 
with which the ambitious pontiffs covered it in order to render it reſpectable 
and alluring i in the eyes of the multitude ; and expoſes theſe illuſions by many 
convincing arguments, whoſe gravity is ſeaſoned with an agreeable and tem- 
perate mixture of decent raillery, He proves, with the utmoſt evidence, thar 
the papal jubilee is an imitation of the Secular Games that were ' celebrated 
with ſuch pomp in Pagan Reme, He points out the groſs contradictions that 
reign in the bulls of the different popes, with reſpect to the nature of this 
inſtitution and the time of its celebration, Nor does he paſs over in filence 
the infamous traffic of indulgences, the worldly pomp and ſplendor, the 
crimes, debaucheries, and diſorders of every kind, that were obſervable at 
the return of each jubilee year, He lays alſo before the reader an hiſtorical 
view of all the jubilees that were celebrated from the pontificate of Box1-' 
FAcx VIII, in the year 1300, to that of BexepicT XIV, in 1750, With 
an entertaining account of the moſt remarkable adventures that happened, 
among the pilgrims who repaired to Rome on theſe occaſions, The ſecond and 
third volumes of theſe intereſting Letters treat of the indulgences that are ad- 
miniſtered in the church of Rome, The reader will find here their nature 
and origin explained, the doctrine of the Roman-catholic divines relating to 
them ſtated and refuted, the hiſtory of this impious traffic accurately Jaid, 
down, and its enormities and pernicious effects circunſtantially expoſed with 
learning, perſpicuity, and candour. 
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CEN Tr. church, were frequently ſolicited, by the miniſtry of 
7 Nil! 11, Franciſcan and Dominican miſſionaries ſent among them 
by the popes, to receive the Roman yoke. In the year 
1246, INNOCENT IV ufed his utmoſt efforts to bring both 
theſe ſets under his dominion; and in the year 1278, 
terms of accommodation were propoſed by NicoLas IV 
to the Neſtorians, and particularly to that branch of the 
ſect which reſided in the Northern parts of Aſa [y]. 
The leading men both among the Neſtorians and Jaco- 
bites ſeemed to give ear to the propoſals that were made 
to them, and were by no means averſe to a reconciliation 
with the church of Rome; but the proſpect of peace ſoon 
vaniſhed, and a variety of cauſes concurred to prolong 
the rupture. 
The conteſts II. During the whole courſe of this century, the Roman 
of the nor, pontiffs carried on the moſt barbarous and inhuman per- 
with varies ſecution againſt thoſe whom they branded with the de- 
ous ſets, nomination of heretics, i. e. againft all thoſe who called 
28 their pretended authority and juriſdiction in queſtion, or 
viſcrimi- taught doctrines different from thoſe which were adopted 
nately with and propagated by the church of Roms. For the ſects of 
2 2 of the Cathariſts, Maldenſes, Petrobruſians, &. gathered 
ſtrength from = to day, ſpread imperceptibly through- 
out all Europe, aſſembled numerous congregations in Htaly, 
France, Spain, and Germany, and formed by degrees ſuch 
a powerful party as ae 4 them formidable to the 
Roman pontiffs, and menaced the papal juriſdiction with 
a fatal 'revolution. To the ancient dds new factions 
were added, which, though they differed from each other 
in various reſpects, yet were all unanimouſly agteed in 
this one point, viz. © That the public and eſtabliſhed 
religion was a motley ſyſtem of errors and ſuperſtition ; 
« and that the dominion which the popes had uſurped 
over Chriſtians, as alſo the authority they exerciſed in 
religious matters, were unlawful and tyrannical.” 
Such were the notions propagated by the ſeEtaries, who 
refuted the ſuperſtitions and impoſtures of the times 
arguments drawn from the holy ſcriptures, and who 
declamations againft the power, the opulence; and the 
DD] oss. Raxatpvs, Annal. Eccleſ, tom. xiii, ad A. 1247. H xxxii. 
& tom. xv. ad A. 1303. C xii, & 4d A, 1304. $ xxiii. MA r T. Pax l, 
Wiper, Mayor, p. 37% 
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vibes of the 8 and clergy were extremely agreeable c E N T. 
to many princes and civil magiſtrates, whogroancd under, N 5 
the -uſurpatians; of the ſacred order. The pontiffs, there- : 
fore; conſidered] themſelves as obliged to have recourſe to 

new and extraordinary methods of defeating and ſubduing 
enemies, Who both by their number and their rank were 

every way proper to fill them with terror. 

III. The number of theſe diſſenters from the church of The riſe ot 
Rome was no -where greater than in Narbonne Gaul [z], gl 
and the countries adjacent, where they were received and Nane 
protected, in a ſingular manner, by Raymony VI, carl C. 
of 'Thelouſe, and other perſons of the higheſt diſt: nction . 
and where the | biſhops, either through humanity or in- 
dolence, were ſo negligent and remiſs in the proſecution 
of | heretics, that the latter, laying aſide all their fears, 
formed ſettlements, and multiplied prodigiouſly from day 
to day. INNOCENT III. was ſoon informed of all theſe 
proceedings; ; and about the commencement of this cen- 
tury ſent legates extraordinary into the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France to do what the biſhops had left undone, 
and to extirpate hereſy, in all its various forms and modi- 
fications, without being at all ſcrupulous in uſing ſuch 
methods as might be neceſſary to effect this ſalutary pur- 
poſe. The perſons charged with this ghoſtly commiſſion 
were RaIxIER ſa], a Ciſtertian monk, PrIERRE DE: 
CASTELNAU {#5}, arch-deacon of Maguelonne, who be- 
came alſo afterwards a Ciſtertian friar. Theſe eminent 
miſſionaries were followed by ſeveral others, among whom 
was the famous Spaniard Dominic, founder of the order 
of preachers, who, returning from Rome in the year 12065, 
fell in with theſe delegates, "embarked i in their cauſe, and 
laboured both by his exhortations and actions in the ex- 
tirpation of hereſy. Theſe ſpiritual champions, who 
engaged in this expedition upon the ſole authority of the 


[=] That part of France which, in ancient times, comprehended the pros 
vinces of Savoy, Daupbine, en and Languedoc, 
(FP [a] Iaſtead of RATNIER, other hiftorians mention one Raouf, or 
ets as the aſſociate of PIERRE DE CASTELNAT. See Frevay, 
Hiſtoire Eccięſ. livr, Ixxvi. G Xii. e 
[ The greateſt part of the Roman writers conſider Przkng DE "C45- 
TELNAU as the firſt Ingaiſtor. It will appear hereafter in what fenft tds 
affertion may be admitted. For an account of chis legate, oy the Aft 
Sanctor. tom. i. Marti, P-. 411. ä 3 : 


Nor, I pope, 
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e E N r. pope, without either aſking the advice or demanding the 

p by org u. ſuccours of the biſhops, and who inflicted capital puniſh- 
'ment upon ſuch of the heretics as they could not convert 
by reaſon and argument, were diftinguiſhed in common 
diſcourſe by the title of Inguiſitors, and from them the 
formidable and odious tribunal called the Inguiſition de- 
rived its original, 

The formof IV. When this new ſet of hereſy-hunters [c] had 

the inquiſi- executed their commiſſion, and purged the provinces to 

don kettled. which they were ſent of the greateſt part of the enemies 
of the Roman faith, the pontiffs were ſo ſenſible of their 
excellent ſervices, that they eſtabliſhed miſſionaries of a 
like nature, or, in other words, placed Inguiſitors in 
almoſt every city whoſe inhabitants had the misfortune 
to be ſuſpedted of hereſy, notwithſtanding the reluctance 
which the people ſhewed to this new inſtitution, and the 
violence with which they frequently expelled, and ſome- b 
times maſſacred theſe bloody officers of the popiſh hierar- 
chy. The council held at Tholouſe, in the year 1229, 
by Romanvs, cardinal of St. Angelo, and pope's legate, 
went ſtill farther, and erected in every city a council of 
inquiſitors conſiſting of one prieſt and three laymen d]. This 
inſtitution was, however, ſuperſeded, in the year 1237, 
by GREGORY IX, who entruſted the Dominicans, or 
preaching friars, with the important commiſſion of diſ- 
covering and bringing to judgment the hereties that were 
lurking in France, and in a formal epiſtle diſcharged the | 
biſhops from the burthen of that painful office [e], Im- | 
mediately after this, the biſhop of Tournay, who was the 
pope's legate in France, began to execute this new reſo- 
lution, by appointing PIERRE CELLAN, and GUILLAUME 
ARNAUD, inguiſitors of heretical pravity at Thelouſe, and 


_—_———— 


—_—— „ 


lc] The term of Hereſy-hunters, for which the tranſlator is reſpon- 
fible, will not ſeem abſurd, when it is known, that the miſſionaries, whe 
were ſent into the provinces of France to extirpate hereſy, and the inquiſitors 
who ſucceeded them, were bound by an oath, not only to ſeek for the heretics 
in towns, houſes, cellars, and other lurking-places, but alſo in woods, caves, 
fields, Sc. 

[4] See Harpvini Concilia, tom. vii. p. 175. 

[e] BZN NAR D. Guo rs in Chrenico Pont if. MS, ap. Jac, Ecnare 
DUM Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 88.—PERCINI Hiftoria Inguiſit. Tho- 
leſanæ, ſubjoined to his Hiftoria Conventus FF, Prædicat. Tholeſæ, 1693, in 
$v0,Hiſtcjire Generale de Languedoc, tom, iii. p. 394, 395. 
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afterwards proceeded in every city, where the DominicansC E N T. 
had a convent, to conſtitute officers of the ſame nature, — 
choſen from among the monks of that celebrated or- ; 
der [ f]. From this period we are to date the com- 
mencement of the dreadfu! tribunal of the ingquiſition, 
: which in this and the following ages ſubdued ſuch a pro- 
. digious multitude of heretics, part of whom were con- 
verted to the church by terror, and the reſt committed 
to the flames without mercy, For the Dominicans 
_ erected, firſt at Tholouſe, and afterwards at Carcaſſone 
and other places, a tremendous court, before which were 
ſummoned not only heretics, and perſons ſuſpetted of hereſy, 
but likewiſe all who were accuſed of magic, ſorcery, judaiſm, 
witchcraft, and other crimes of that kind, This tribunal, 
N in proceſs of time, was erected in the other countries of 
1 Europe, though not every where with the ſame ſuc- 
| ceſs [g]. 


[f] Ecrard & Pr IN VS Sec. citat. 
[g] The accounts we have here given of the firſt riſe of the Inquiſition, 
though founded upon the moſt unexcepticnable teſtimonies and the moſt au- 
thentic records, are yet very different from thoſe that are to be found in moſt 
authors, Certain learned men tell us, that the Tribunal of the I. ion was 
the invention of St. Dominic, and was firſt erected by him in the city ot 
S Tholou'e : that he, of conſequence, was the firſt inquiſitor: that the year uf 
F its inſtitution is indeed uncertain; but that it was undoubtedly confirmed in 
1 a ſolemn manner, by IN No ENT III, in the council of the Lateran, in the 
3 year 1215, See Jo. ALB, FARRICIus, in bis Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoe 
riens, p. 669,—PrIt, LIM BOW oHI Hiftor.a Inguiſit. lib. i, c. x. p. 39, 
and the other writers mentioned by FABAICIus. I will not affirm, that 
the writers who give this account of the matter have adyanced all this with- 
1 out autbority; but this I will venture to ſay, that the authors, whom they 
FI have taken for their guides, are not of the firſt rate in point of merit and 
75 credibility, LIM BORH An, whoſe [Hiftery of the Inguiſi ion is looked upon as 
8] a moſt important and capital work, is generally followed by modern wiiters in 
75 their accounts of that odious tribunal. But, however laudable tha! hiſtotian 
may have been in point of fidelity and diligence, it is certain, that he was 
but little acquainted with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the middle age; that he 
drew his materials, not from the true and original ſources, but from writers 
of a ſecond claſs, and thus has fallen, in the courſe of his hiftory, into va- 
rious miſtakes, His account of the origin of the inquiſition is undoubtedly 
falſe; nor does that which is given by many other writers approach nearec 
to the truth. The circumflances of this account, which I have mentioned 
in the beginning-of this note, are more eſpecially deſtitute of all foundation. 
Many of the Dominicans, who, in our times, have preſided in the court of 
| Inquiſition, and have extolled the ſanctity of that ius inſtitution, deny, at 
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V. The method of proceeding in this court of inqui- 


7 ſition was at firſt, ſimple, and almoſt in, every reſpect 


ſimilar to that which was obſerved in, the ordinary courts 
of juſtice (., But this ſimplicity was gradually changed 
by the Dominicans, to,whom experience ſu called ſeveral 
new methods of augmenting the pomp and majeſty of 
their ſpiritual tribunal, and who made ſuch altcrations in 
the forms of proceedings, that the manner of taking 
cognizance of beretical "cauſes became, totally, different 
from that which was uſual in civil affairs. Theſe friars 
were, to ſay the truth, entirely ignorant of judicial mat- 
ters; not were they acquainted. with, the. procedures of 
any other. tribunal, than that which was called, in the 
Roman church, the Tribunal of penance. It was therefore 
after this, that they modelled the new court of Inguiſſtion, 
as far as a reſemblance between the two was poſſible; and 
hence aroſe that ſtrange ſyſtem of inquiſitorial law, which, 
in many reſpects, is ſo contrary to the common feelings of 
humanity, and the plaineſt dictates of equity and juſtice, 
This is the important circumſtance. by which we are 


enabled to account for the abſurd, imprudent, and ini- 


quitous proceedings of the inquilitors 'againſt perſons, 


the ſame time, that Dominx1c was its founder, as alſo that he was the fieſt 
inquiſitor, niy, that he was an inquiſitor at all. They go flill farther, and 
affirm, that the court of inquiſition was not etected during the life of St. 
Domrinic. Nor is all this advanced inconſiderately, as every impartial in- 
quirer into the proots they alledge will eafily perceive. Nevertheleſs, the 
queſtion, Whether or not St. Dominic was an inquiſitor, ſeems to be 
merely a diſpute about words, and depends entirely upon the difterent figni- 
fications of which the term inguijitor is ſuſceptible, That word, according 
to 1's original meaning, ſigniſicd a perſon inveſted with the commiſſion and 
authority of the Roman pontiff to extirpate hereſy and oppoſe its abettors, 
but not cloathed with any judicial power, But it ſoon acquired a different 
meaning, and ſiguified a perſon appointed by the Roman pontiff to proceed 
Jadicially. againſt heretics add fuch as were ſuſpected of hereſy, to pronounce 


- ſentence according to their. reſpective cales, and to deliver over to the ſecular 


arm ſuch as perſiſted obſtinately in their errors. In this latter ſenſe Dom z- 
NIC was not an inguifiorz ſince it is well known that there were no papal 
judges of this nature before the pontificate of GxxzGory IX; but he was 
ee an inguſi or in the original ſenſe that was attached to that term. 

I] The records, publiſhed by the Benedictines in their Hiftorre Gener, de 


Languedoc, tom, itt. p. 371+ ſhew the ſimplicity that Stag, in the RIP 
ings of the inquitition at its firft inſtitution, 
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VI. That nothing might be wanting to render this 


ſpiritual court formidable and tremendous, the Roman u- fates: 
, . | } 1 . * 1 8. $. F 71 — 90 I > | 177 u r 
pontiffs perfuaded the European *princes, and more effec: — 85 
ges prant- 


cially the emperor FREDERIC II and Lewr IX king of 


heretics, and to commit to the flames, by the miniſtry of 
public juſtice, thoſe who were pronounced aucb by the 
inguifitors, but alſo to” maintzin the triquiſitors in their 
office, and grant them their protection in the 'molk' oper” 
and folemn manner. The edicts '& this purpole iflücd 
out by FREPERIC II are well Known; edicts every Way 
proper to excite horror, and which rendered the moſt il: 
luſtrious piety and virtue incapablè of ſaving from the 

cruelleſt death ſuch as had the misfortune to be diſagree- 
able to the inquifiters [7], Theſe abominable laws were 
not, however, ſufficient to 'reſtrain the juſt indignation 
of the people againſt theſe inhuman judges, whole bar-" 
barity was. accompanied with ſuperſtition ' and arrogance, 
with a ſpirit of ſufpicion and perhdy, nay, even with 
temerity and imprudence.” Accordingly they were in- 
ſulted by the multitude'in many. places, were driven, in 

an ignominious manner, out of ſome cities, and were put 
to death in others; and Cox RAB of Marpurg, the firſt 
German inquiſitor, who derived his commiffion from 
GREGORY IX, was one of the many victims that were 

ſacrificed upon this occaſion to the vengeance of the, 


[i] The law of the emperor FxEprRIC, in relation to the inquiſitere,- 
may be ſeen in LimBorcn's Hiftory of the Ioguiſit ian, as alſo in the Fpiſties, 
of PIERRE DE VIS NES, and in Bzovius RaynaAlDpys, ©. Theedict 
of St, LEWIS, in favour of theſe ghoſtly judges, is generally known under 
the title of Cupientes; for fo it is called by the French lawyers on account of 
its beginning with that word, It was iſſued out in the year 1229, as the Be- 
nedictine monks have proved ſufficiently in their Hi. Generale de Langucdic, 
tom. iii. p. 378. 575. It is alſo publiſhed by CaTrrLivs, in his Vier. 
Comit. Toloſanor. p. 340. and in many other authors. This edict is as ſevere 
and inhuman, to the ſull, as the laws of Fan DF II. For a great part 
of the ſandtity of good king LEWIS conſiſted in his forious and implacable. 


averhon to hererics, againſt whom he judged it more expedient 'to-employ the 


1»fluence of racks and bbets, than the powet of reaſon and argument; See- 
Du FREE SRE, Vita Ludovici a Joinvillis ſcripta, vi 11. 39. : 
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C E N T, public [I), which his incredible barbarities had raiſed to 
XIII. a dreadful degree of vehemence and fury [I]. 
Pan x . VII. When Innocent III perceived that the labours 
Severer me- Of the firſt inguiſitors were not immediately attended with 
thode are ſuch abundant fruits as he had fondly expected, he ad- 
—_— * dreſſed himſelf, in the year 1207, to PHIIIT AuGUsTUS, 
— king of Fance, and to the leading men of that nation, 
ſoliciting them by the alluring promiſe of the moſt ample 
indulgences, to extirpate all, whom he thought proper to 
call heretics, by fire and ſword [m]. This exhortation 
was repeated with new acceſſions of fervor and earneſtneſs 
the year following, when PIERRE DE CASTELNAU, the 
legate of this pontiff, and his inquiſitor in France, was put 
to death by the patrons of the people, called heretics [u]. 
Not long after this, the Ciſtertian monks, in the name 
of this pope, proclaimed a cruſade againſt the heretics 
throughout the whole kingdom of France, and a ſtorm 
ſeemed to be gathering againſt them on all ſides: RA x- 
MoNnD VI, earl of _ in whoſe territories CA- 
STELNAU had been maſſacred, was ſolemnly excom- 
municated, and, to deliver himſelf from this eccleſiaſtical 
malediction, changed ſides, and embarked in the cruſade 
now mentioned. In the year 1209, a formidable army of 
croſs-bearers commenced againſt the heretics, who were 
comprehended under the general denomination of Alli- 
genſes [o], an ohen war which they carried on with the 


[4] The life of this furious and celebrated inquiſitor has been compoſed 
from the moſt authentic records that are extant, and alſo from ſeveral va- 
luable manuſcripts by the learned Joun Herman ScymInxIvs, See alſo 
Wabpix . Arnnal, Minor. tom. ii. p. 151. 355. & EchARD Scriptor. Do- 
nti nican. tom. i. p 487. 

l] The Abbe Frruny acknowledges the brutal barbarity of this 
unrejenting inquiſitor, who, under the pretext of hereſy, not only commit - 
ted to the flames a prodigious number of nobles, clerks, monks, hermits, and 
lay-perſons of all ranks, but moreover cauſed them to be put to death, the 
very ſame day they were accuſed, without appeal, See FLeury, Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
livr. Ixxx. & xxiv, 3 | 

L* IxxnocexT11 III Epiftele, lib. x. Epiſt. 49. 

L*] Id. ibid. Lib. xi. Ep, 26, 27, 23, 29. dla Sandtor. Mart. tom, i. 
P · 41 I, 

[9] The term Albigenſes is uſed in two ſenſes, of which the one is general, 
and the other more confined. In its more general and extenſive ſenſe it com- 
prehends all the various kinds of heretics who reſided at this time in Nar- 
benne-Gaul, i, e. in the ſouthern parts of France, This appears from the 


utmoſt 
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0 utmoſt exertions of cruelty, though with various ſucceſs, e E M T. 
for ſeveral years. The chief director of this ghoſtly war XIII. 

8 | was ARNALD, abbot of the Ciſtertians, and legate of the 32 7.3): 

1 Roman pontiff: and the commander in chief of the troops 

. | employed in this noble expedition was SIMON earl of 

; Montford. RaymonD VI, earl of Tholowſe, who, con- 


ſulting his ſafety rather than his conſcience, had engaged 
in the cruſade againſt the heretics, was obliged to change 
| ſides, and to attack their perſecutors. For Stmon, whe 
| F had embarked in this war not ſo much from a principle 
| + of zeal for religion, or of averſion to the heretics, as from 
a deſire of augmenting his fortune, caſt a greedy eye upon 
the territories of RaymoNnD, and his ſelfiſh views were 
ſeconded and accompliſhed by the court of Rome. After 
1. many battles, ſieges, and a multitude of other exploits 
: conducted with the moſt intrepid courage and the moſt 
abominable barbarity, he received from the hands of Ix- 
NOCENT III, at the council of the Lateran, A. D. 1215, 
the county of Tholouſe and the other lands, belonging to 
that earl, as a reward for his zeal in ſupporting the cauſe 
of God and of the church. About three years after this, 
he loſt his life at the ſiege of Tholouſe. RAYMOND, his 
valiant adverſary, died in the year 1222. 


r 


following paſſage of PET RUS SAR NENSIHS, who, in the Dedication of bis 
Hiſtory of the Albigenſes to Innocent III, expreſſes himielf thus: Toloſani et 
aliarum civitatum, et caftrorum bæœretici, et defenſores corum generaliter Alb: + 
E genſes vocantur. The ſame author divides afterwards the Albigenſes into va- 
"1 rious ſets (Cap. ii. p. 3 & 8.) of which he conſiders that of the Yaldenſes 
FE as the leaſt pernicious, Mali erant Waldenſes, fed comparatione aliorum he- 
8 reticorum lange minus perverſi, It was not, however, from the city of Aibigia, 
3 or Albi, that the French heretics were comprehended under the genera! title of 
Albigenſes, but from another circumſtance, to wit, that the greateſt part of 
Narbonne-Gaul was, in this century, called A/bigeſium, as the Benedictine 
monks have clearly demonſtrated in their [/:flci-e Gererale de Las guedoc, 
tom. iii. not. xiii. p. 552, The term Alligenſe, in its more confined ſenſe, 
was uſed to denote thoſe heretics who inclined towards the Manichæan 
ſyſtem, and who were otberwiſe known by the denominations of Caibariſts, 
Publicans or Paulicians, and Bulgarians, This appears evidently from many 
inconteſtable authorities, and more eſpecially from the Codex Inquiſitionis Jo- 
loſan#, publiſhed by LimBorcn, in his Hiftory of the Inquiſition, and in 
which the Albigenſes are carefully diſtinguiſhed from the other ſects that made 
a noiſe in this century. 
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VIII. Thus were the two chiefs of this deplorable war 
taken off the ſcene; but this removal was far from ex-. 
tinguiſhing the infernal flame. of {perſecution on the {ide 
of the pontiffs, or calming: the reſtleſs. ſpirit; of faction: 


on that of the pretended beretics. Ravmonn VII, earl 


of Thelouſe, and AMALRIC,: earl of Montford, ſucceeded 
their fathers at the head of the contending, parties, and 
carried on the war with, the utmoſt: vehemence, and with 
ſuch various ſucceſs as rendered the iſſue for ſome time 
doubtful. Theformer ſeemed at firft more powerful than 
his adverſary, and the Roman pontiff Ho Nom s III, 
alarmed at the vigorous oppoſition he made to. the ortho- 
dox legions, engaged LEWIS VIII, king of France, by 
the moit pompous promiſes, to march in perſon with a 
formidable army againſt the enemies of the church. The 


obſegquious monarch liſtened to the ſolicitations of the 
lordly pontiff, and embarked with. a confiderable military. 
force in the cauſe of the church, but did not live to reap 


the fruits of his zeal, His cngagements, however, with 
the court of Rome, and his furious deſigns againſt the he- 


reties, were executed with the greateit alacrity and vi- 
gour by his ſon and ſucceſſor LEWIS the Saint; ſo that 
RaymonD, preſſed on all ſides, was obliged, in the year 


1229, to make peace upon the moſt diſadvantageous 
terms, even by making a ceſſion of the greateſt part of 
his territories to the French monarch, after having 
ſacrificed a conſiderable portion of them, as. a peace- 


offering to the church of Rome[p]. This treaty of peace 


gave a mortal blow to the cauſe of hereſy, and diſperſed 


the champions that had appeared in its defence; the in- 
quifition was eſtabliſhed at Tholꝛuſe, and the heretics were 


[] It was in confequence of this treaty (of which the articles were 
drawn up at Meanx, and afterwards confirmed at Paris in preſence of LEw1s) 
that the unive1 ſity of Thoſovſe was founded, Raymony having bound him- 
ſelf thereby to pay the ſum of 4-60 ſilver marcs, in order to the ſupport of 
two ptoſeſſuis ot divinity, two of canon law, two of grammar, and fix of 
the liberal arts, during the ſpace of ten years, We muſt alſo obſerve, that 


what Dr. Mos uin ſays of the ceſſion that RAv Mop made of his lands is 


not ſufficiently clear and accurate, Theſe lands wete not to be transferred 
til after his death, and: they were to be transferred to the brother of 
Lrw1s IX, who, according to the treaty, was to eſpouſe the daughter of Rav «+ 
Non. See FLER, H. Ecclef, livr. Ixxix. & 50, 
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not only expoſed to the pious eruelties of Lewis, but, o'r N r. 
what was ſtill more ſhocking, RAYMOoN D himſelf, who XIII. 
had formerly been their patron, became their perſecutor, A 1 11. 
and treated them upon all occaſions with the moſt in- - 
human feverity, It is true, this prince broke the en- 
gagements into which he had entered by the treaty above- 
mentioned, and renewed the war againſt LEw1s and the 
inquiſitors, who abuſed their victory and the power they 

had acquired in the moſt odious manner. But this new 

effort, in favour of the heretics, was attended with little 

or no effect; and the unfortunate ear] of Tholouſe, the 

laſt repreſentative of that noble and powerful houſe, de- 

jected and exhauſted by the loſſes he had ſuſtained and 

the perplexities in which he was involved, died, in the 

year 1240, without male iſſue. And thus ended a civil 

war, of which religion had been partly the cauſe, and 

partly the pretext, and which, in its conſequences, was 

highly profitable both to the kings of France and to the 

Roman pontiffs [9]. | 


[9] Many writers both ancient and modern have related the circumſtances 
of this religious war, that was carried on again the earls of Tholovſe and 
their confederates, and alſo againſt the heretics, whoſe cauſe they maintained, 
But none of the hiſtorians, whom l have conſulted on this ſubje&, have treated 
it with that impartiality which is ſo eſſential to the merit of hiſtorical writing, 
The Proteſtant writers, among whom BASZAGE deſerves an eminent rank, 
are too favourable to Ra MOND and the Albigenſes ; the Romon-catholic hi- 
ſtorians lean with ſtill more partiality to the other fide, Of theſe lat- 
ter the moſt recent are BEN EDIT, a Dominican monk, author of the Hi- 
fleire des Aibigevis, des Vaudois, et des Barbcts, publiſhed at Paris, in 1691, 
in two volumes, 12mo,-], BarT, LANGLoO1s, a Jeſuit, who com- 
puſed the Hiſtoire des Croiſades contre les Albigeois, which was publiſhed in 
12mo, at Rouen, in 1703, to which we muſt add, Jo. Jac, PzrRcInE fe- 
namenta Conventus Toloſani Ordinis FF, Prædicator. in quibus Hiſtoria hujus Con- 
ventus diſtribuitur, et refertur totius Albigenſium facti narratto, Toloſæ, 169 3, 
Fol. Theſe writers are chargeable with the greateſt partiality and injuſtice in 
the reproaches and calumnies they throw out ſo liberally againſt the RAv- 
MoNDs and the Albigenſes, while they diſguiſe, with a perfidious dexterity, 
the barbarity of SIMON of Montfort, and the ambitious views of extending 
their dominions that engaged the kings of France to enter into this war. The 
moft ample and accurate account of this expedition againſt the Heretics is that 
which is given by the learned Benedictines CLavpz Lr Vic and losrrn 
VaA18SETTE, in their Hiſtoire Generale de Languedoc, Paris 1730, tom, iii. 
in which, however, there are ſeveral omiſſions, which render that valuable 


work defective. | 
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IX. The ſeverity which the court of Rome employed 
in the extirpation of hereſy, and the formidable argu- 
ments of fire and ſword, racks and gibbets, with which 
the popes and their creatures reaſoned againſt the ene- 
mies of the church, were not ſufficient to prevent the riſe 
of new and moſt pernicious ſets in ſeveral places. Many 
of theſe ſects were inconſiderable in themſelves, and tran- 
fitory in their duration, while ſome of them made a noiſe 
in the world, and were ſuppreſſed with difficulty. A- 
mong the latter we may reckon that of the Brethren and 
Sifters of the free ſpirit, which about this time gained 
ground ſecretly and imperceptibly in Itah, France, and 
Germany, and ſeduced into its boſom multitudes of per- 
ſons of both ſexes, by the ſtriking appearance of piety 
that was obſerved in the conduct of the members that 
compoſed it. How far the councils of this century pro- 
cceded againſt this new ſet, we cannot ſay with any 
certainty ; becauſe we have upon record but a few of the 
decrees that were iſſued out upon that occaſion. Per- 
haps the obſcurity of the riſing faction ſkreened it, in a 
great meaſure, from public view. But this was not the 
caſe in the following age; the Brethren and Siſters above- 
mentioned came forth from their retreats in proportion 
as their numbers increaſed ; they drew upon them the 
eyes of the world, and particularly thoſe of the inqur/i- 
tors, who committed to the flames ſuch of theſe unhappy 
enthuſiaſts as fell into their hands; while the councils, 
held in Germany and other nations, loaded them with 
excommunications and damnatory edicts, 

This new ſect took their denomination from the words 
of St. PAUL [r], and maintained that the true children 
of God were inveſted with the privilege of a full and 
perfect freedom from the juriſdiction of the law [s]. 


[r] Remans viii. 2. 14. 

[] The accounts we here give of theſe wretched Fanatics are, for the 
moit part, taken from authentic records, which have not been as yet pub— 
liſhed, from the decrees of ſynods and councils held in France and Germany, 
from the Diploma: of the Roman pontiffs, the ſentences pronounced by the 
inquiſitors, and the other ſources of information to which I have had acceſs, 
1 have zlſo a collection of extracts from certain books of theſe enthuſiaſts, 
and more eſpecially from that which treated of the Nixe ſpiritual rocks, and 
which was in the higheſt eſteem among the free brethren, who conſidered it 
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They were called, by the Germans and Flemiſh, Beg- c E Nr. 


hards and Beguttes, which, as we have ſeen already, was 
a name uſually given to thoſe who made an extraordinary 
profeſſion of piety and devotion. They received from 
others, the reproachful denomination of Bicorni, i. e. 
Ideots. In France, they were known by the appellation 
of Beghins and Beghines, while the multitude diſtinguiſh- 
ed them by that of Tyrlupins, the origin and reaſon of 
which title I have not been able to learn [z]. Nothing 
carried a more ſhocking air of lunacy and diſtraction 
than their external aſpect and manners. They ran from 
place to place cloathed in the moſt ſingular and fantaſtic 
apparel, and begged their bread with wild ſhouts and 
clamours, rejecting with horror every kind of induſtry 
and labour, as an obſtacle to divine contemplation, and 
to the aſcent of the ſoul towards the Father of ſpirits, 
In all their excurſions they were followed by women, 
with whom they lived in the moſt intimate familiarity [aj]. 
They diſtributed among the people books, which con- 
tained the ſubſtance of their doctrine, held nocturnal aſ- 
ſemblies in places remote from public view, and ſeduced 
many from f requenting the ordinary inſtitutions of divine 
wor ſhip, 


12.3 


XIII. 


PAR T II. 


X. "Theſe brethren, who gloried in the freedom which The myſti- 
they pretended to have obtained, through the ſpirit, from ©! doctrines 


the dominion and obligation of the law, adopted a certain 
rigid and fantaſtic ſyſtem of Myſtic theology, built upon 


as a treaſure of divine wiſdom and doftrine, As I cannot expoſe here theſe 
records to the examination of the curious reader, I beg leave to refer him to 
a long and ample edi iſſued out againſt theſe Brethren by Henry I, arch» 
biſhop of Cologn, and publiſhed in the Sratura Colonienſia, A. 1554. p. 58. 
This edict is, in every reſpe&, conformable to thoſe publiſhed, on the fame 
occaſion, at Mentz, Ajchoffentarg, Paderlorn, Bezicrs, Triers, and other 
laces, 

i [] Many have written, but none with accuracy and preciſion, concerning 
the Turlupins, See BravsomrE's Dif/crtation fur les Ailanites, part II. 
p. 384. where that learned author has {allen into ſeveral errors, as uſually 
happens to him when he treats ſubjects of this kind. I know not the origin 
of the word Turlupin, but I am able to demonſtrate by the m | authentic 
records, that the perſons ſo called, who were burnt at Paris and in other 
parts of France, were no other than the Brethren of the free ſpirit, who were 
condemned by the Roman pentifts, and alſo by varicus councils, 

[uv] Hence they were called, in Germany, Schwweſtricues, as appears by the 
decrees of ſeveral councils, 


pretended 


of this ſect. 
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C E N T. pretended philoſophical principles, which carricd 2 
XIII. ſtriking reſemblance of the impions - doctrines of the 
Parr. Nutbelſis. For they; held, „ That all things lowed Ly 
ejẽj1 ß from God, and werk finally to return to 
«their. divine ſburte s that rational ſoils were fo many 
4% portions of the Supreme Deity, and that the univerſe, 
« confidered as one great whole, was God: that every 
man, by the power of contemplation, and by calling off 
< his mind from ſenſible and terreſtriat objects, might be 
united to the Deity in an ineffable manner, and be- 
come one with the Source and Parent of all things: 
and that they, who, by long and aſſiduous meditation, 
« had plunged themſelves as it were, into the abyſs of 
*the divinity, acquired thereby a moſt glorious and 
« ſublime liberty, and were not only dejivered from 
<< the violence of finful luſts, but even from the com- 
mon inſtincts of nature.“ From theſe and ſuch like 
doctrines, the brethren under conſideration drew this 
impious and horrid concluſion, ** That the perſon who 
4 had aſcended to God in this manner, and was abforb- - 
ed by contemplation in the abyſs of Deity, became 
* thus a part of the godhead, commenced God, was the 
<< Son of God in the fame ſenſe and manner that 'Cunisr 
was, and was thereby raiſed to a glorious independ- 
© ence, and freed from the obligation of all laws human' 
* and divine.” It was in conſequence of all this, that 
they treated with cont-mpt the ordinances of the goſpel, 
and every external act of religious worſhip, looking upon. 
prayer, faſting, baptiſm, and the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, as the firſt elements of piety adapted to the ſtate 
and capacity of children, and as of no fort of uſe to the 
perfect man, whom long meditation had raiſed above all 
external things, and carried into the boſom and eſtence 


of the Deity Tw]. 


ro] It may not be improper to place here a certain number of ſentences 
tranſlated faithfully from ſeveral of the more ſecret books of theſe Heretics, 
The foilowing will be ſufficient to give the curious reader a full idea of their 
impiety, | 
Every ions and good man it the only begotten ſon of Ged,, whom 
God engendered from all eternity: (for theſe Heretics maintained, that 
what the ſcriptures taught concerning the diſtinftion of Three Perſons 
in the divine nature, is by nu means to be underſtood literally, and 


Xl. Among 


/ 
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XI. Among theſe Fanatics there were ſeveral perſons C B N T. 
of eminent probity, who had entered into this ſect with þ A U. 
the moſt upright, intentions, and who extended that 


liberty of the ſpirit, Which they looked upon as the privi Among 
lege of true believers, no farther than to an exemption theſe here- 


from the duties of external worſhip, and- an immunity — 


from the poſitive laws of the church. The whole of re- that didia- 
ligion was placed by this claſs of men in internal devo- 8viſhed 


| | _tion, and they treated with the utmoſt contempt the rules 3 


of monaſtic, diſcipline, and all other external rites and eminent 
inſtitutions as infinitely beneath the attention of the 3 
perſect. Nog were their exhortations and their examples were! 


were licen- 


without effect; for about the middle of this century: they tious in an 
| perſuaded A conſiderable. number of monks and devout infamous 
perſons, in Swabia,, ta, live without any rule, and to ſerve 
Cod in the liberty of the ſpirit, which "was the moſt acceptable 

ſervice that. could he Ae ta the Deity [x]. The inqui- 


ft! 1 Ty} ſy 5 
therefore explained 3 it acting to the wingloles of their wyſtical and fanta- 
tic Lyſtem, ) 7 
All created things gre non-entities or nothing : I do not ſay that they are ſmall 
and minute; but that they are abſolutely nothing. 


There is in the ſoul of man ſomet hing that is neither created, nor Suſeepti ible of 
pedtion, and that is, rationality; or the power of reaſoning. 


£ ''God is neither good, nor better, nor be: whoſoever therefore calls the Deity 
4 good, docs as fooliſhly as be robo calls an object black, which be knows to be 
& Woites 

God ſtill engenders his only 1 fon, and begets fill the Same fo when 10 
had begotten from eternity. For every operation of the Deity is uniform and one; 
and therefore be engenders bis ſon without any diviſion, 

What the ſertptures ſay concerning Chriſt is true of every good, of every divine 
man. And every quality of the divine nature belongs equally to every perſon, 
whoſe piety is genuine and ſincere, 

To theſe horrid paſſages we may add the following ſentences, in which 
Joux, biſhop of Straſbourg, (in an edict he publiſhed againſt the Breibren of 
the free ſpirit or Beghards, in the year 1317, the Sunday before the feaſt of 
1 the aſſumption ot the Virgin MARV) diſcovers farther the blaſphemous doc- 
1 trines of this impious ſect. Deus (ſay theſe Hereties) eft for maliter omre 
15 guod et. Quilibet homo perfectus eft Chriſtus per naturam. Homo per fectus eſt 
; liber in totum, nec tenetur ad ſervandum præcepta eccleſe data 2 Deo, Multa 
1 ſunt poetica in euargelio, quæ non ſunt vera, et bomines credere magis debent con- 
. ceptibus ex anima ſua Dec junfta prefectis, quam evargelio, &c. | 

(*] See MART. Cnus1us, Annal. Suevicorum, part III. lib, ii. cap. xiv. 
ad A, 1261, p. 99. edit, Vet. — This author has taken his materials from 
Felix Faber, an impartial writer. 
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C E N T. ſitors, however, ſtopped theſe poor enthuſiaſts in the 


XIII. 


PART II. 


1 


The Internal His roRY of the CHurcn. 


midſt of their career, and committed ſeveral of them to 
the flames, in which they expired, not only with the moſt 
unclouded ſerenity, but even with the moſt triumphant 
feelings of cheerfulneſs and joy. 

But there were among theſe Brethren of the free ſpirit 
another claſs of Fanatics very different from theſe now 
mentioned, and much more extravagant, whoſe ſyſtem of 


religion was as dangerous, as it was ridiculous and ab- 


ſurd, ſince it opened a door to the moſt licentious man- 
ners. Theſe wretched enthuſiaſts maintained, that, by 
continual contemplation, it was poſſible to eradicate all 
the inſtincts of nature out of the heaven-born mind, and 
to introduce into the ſoul a certain divine ſtupor, and 
holy apathy, which they looked upon as the great cha- 
racteriſtics of Chriſtian perfection. The perſons who 
adopted theſe ſentiments, took ſtrange liberties in conſe- 
quence of their pretended ſanctity, and ſhewed, indeed, 
by their conduct, that they had little regard to external 
appearances; for they held their ſecret aſſemblies ſtark 
naked, and lay in the ſame beds with their ſpiritual 
ſiſters, or, indiſcriminately, with other women, without 
the ſmalleſt ſcruple or heſitation. This ſhocking viola- 
tion of decency was a conſequence of their pernicious 
ſyſtem. They looked upon decency and modeſty as 
marks of inward corruption, as the characters of a ſoul 
that was ſtill under the dominion of the ſenſual, animal, 
and laſcivious ſpirit, and that was not, as yet, re-united 
to the divine nature, its center and ſource. And they 
conſidered, as at a fatal diſtance from the Deity, all ſuch 
as Cither felt the carnal ſuggeſtions of nature, or were 
penetrated with warm emotions at the view or approach 
of perſons of a different ſex, or were incapable of van- 
quiſhing and ſuppreſſing the riſing fervor of luſt and in- 
temperance [y]. | 


[ y] Certain writers, whoſe principal seal is employed in the defence of 
theſe heretics, and who have accuſtomed themſelves to entertain a high idea 
of the ſanctity of all thoſe who, in the middle age, ſeparated themſelves from 
the communion of the church of Rome, ſuſpe@ the inquiſitors of having at - 
tributes falſely theſe impious doctrines to the Brerbren of the free ſpirit, with 
a view to blacken theſe pious men, and to render them odious, But this ſuſ- 
picien is entirely groundleſs ; and the account of this matter, which we have 


There 
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he There were moreover, in this fanatical troop, certainC E Nr. 
to j enthuſiaſts, who far ſurpaſſed in impiety the two clafles , ITS ir 
ſt we have been now mentioning, who abuſed the — 
it and doctrines of the ſect, ſo as to draw from them an 

apology for all kinds of wickedneſs, and who audaciouſly 
tt maintained, that the d:vine man, or the believer, who was 
* | intimately united to God, could nat ſin, let his conduct be 
f ; ever ſo horrible and atrocious. This execrable doctrine 
p was not, indeed, explained in the ſame manner by all the 


Brethren of the free ſpirit that were ſo outrageous as to 
adopt it, Some held, that the motions and actions of the 


74 

II body had no relation at all to the ſoul, which, by its 
* union with God, was blended with the divine nature: 
1 others fell into a notion infinitely injurious to the Su- 
— preme Being, and maintained, that the propenſities and 
0 paſſions that aroſe in the ſoul of the divine man after his 
- union with the Deity, were the propenſities and affections 
A of God himſelf, and were therefore, notwithſtandin 
Ji 2 their apparent deformity and oppoſition fo the law, holy 
K + and good, ſeeing that the Supreme Being is infinitely 
] 1 exalted above all law and all obligation [z]. It is ne- 
c oy 


- given in the text, is conformable to the ſtticteſt truth, The inquiſitors have 
8 4 been leſs fabulous in their accuſations of theſe heretics, than many are apt 
0 ro imagine, They acknowledge that the Beghards, though deſtitute of 
I ſhame, were not chargeable, generally ſpeaking, with a breach of the duties 

of chaſtity and abſtinence, They were indeed of opinion, that this firmneſs 
, and inſenſibility of heart, which rendered them proof againſt female charms 
| | and deaf to the voice of nature, was a privilege granted them by the devil. 
4 I For they adopted the opinion of honeſt N1epeR, (PFormicar. lib. iii. cap. v. 
' | p. 346.) and affirmed, that it was in the power of that evil ſpirit to render 
. men cold, and to extinguiſh the warm and laſcivious ſolicitations of nature; 
F and that Satan wrought this miracle upon his friends and adherents, in order 
l 2 to procure them a high ceputation of ſanctity, and make them appear ſupe— 
ö 75 rior in virtue to the reſt of man kind. Credo (faith NIE DrR, who was both 
| a Dominican and an inquiſitor) dam ex eis camenis epere affectes fuiſſe, ne 
mowerentur ad naturales atus incontinenti@ . .. Faciilimum enim e damonibus 
infrigidare, 

[z] This account will be confirmed by the following paſſage faithfully 
tranſlated from the famous book of the Nine Racks, written originally in 
German: Moreover the divine man operates and engenders whatever the Deity 
operates and engenders, For in God be produced and formed the heavens and the 
earth, He is alſo the father of the eternal word. Neither could Gd produce 
any thing wwithcut this divine man, wvbo is therefore eb iged to render his «vill 
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C-E N r. ceſſary to obſerve, before we leave this ſubject, that flagi- 

III. tious and impious impoſtors mingled themſelves ſome- 
times with this ſet, and took the name of Beghurds, 
that by a feigned piety they might impoſe upon. the mul- 
Uno | and deceive the ſimple into their nates [2]. 


n to the wvill of God, that 6 , may be agreeable to the Dei v. 
may be agreeable to bim alſo, If therefore it be the will of God that 1 ſhould 
commit ſin, my will muſt be the ſame, and I muſt nat ever dre to abſlain from 
fin. This is true. contrition. And altbough. a man, who is well. azd truly 
wnited to God, may bave committed a thouſand mortal fins, he og ht not een to 
wiſh that be had not conmitted them; nay, be ſhould rather die a thouſand 
deaths than omit one of theſe mortal fins, Hence the accufation brought by 
the inquiſiters againſt this impious ſet, whom they reproath with main- 
taining, that the fn of a man united to God, is not fin, ſince God works in bim 
and with bim whatever be des. HN RN Suso, a Dominican monk, and 
one of the moſt celebrated Myſtic writers, compoſed, in the following cene 
tury, another Bock concerning the Nine Rocks, which is to be found in the 
edition of his works publiſhed by LauxexnT. Suns. But this book is 
entirely different from that, which was in ſuch high eſteem among the Beg- 
dard, though it bears the ſame title, The latter is of much older date, 
and was in vogue in Germany, among the Brethren of the. free ſpirit, long 
before Suso was born, There fell ſome time ago into my hands an ancient 
wanuſcript, compoſed in Alſace, during the fifteenth century, and Contains 
ing an account of various Revelations and Viſions of that age, In this manu- 
fcript I found a piece entitled, Declaratio Religioſi cujuſdam ſuper” revelatione 
Carthufiano cuidam de Eccleſia per gladium reformatione, Leodii, A. 1453 
acta; and almoſt in the beginning of this declaration the following paſſage 
relating to the Book of rhe Nine Rocks : Homo quidam dewvotiſfimus, licet Laicus, 
Librum de novem Rupibus conſcripfit a Deo compulſus, ubi mulia ad preſens per- 
tinentia continentur de Eccliſiæ renovatione et prævia gravi perſecutione. Theſe 
Nine Rocks ſignified, according to the fanatical doctrine of this wrong- headed 
ſect, the different ſteps by which the divine man aſcended to the Deity, 


[4] The founder of this famous ſect, the place of its origin, and the preciſe 

date of its firſt appearance, are not haben with any degree of certainty, I 
have actually in my poſſeſſion Eighty-nine Sentences of the Beghards, wulgarly 
called Schweftrones, but who fiyle rbemſelves Brethren of the ſect of the Free Spi- 
rit and of voluntary Poverty, with a Refutatiin of the ſaid Sententes, written 
at Mirm towards the concluſion of this century by ſome one or other of the 
inquiſitors, The 79th of theſe ſentences runs thus ; To ſay that the truth is in 
Rhetia, is te fall into the bereſy of Donatus, who ſaid, that God was in Africa, 
and not elſewhere, From theſe words it appears evident, that Rhetia wvas 
the place, where the church of the Brethren of the free ſpirit was fixed and 
eſlabliſbed, and that from this province they paſſed into Germany. I am nbt 
however of opinion, that this ſect had its firſt riſe in that province; but amy 
rather inelinec to think, that Fe was its country, and that, being driveh 
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XII. The famous AMALRIC, native of Bene, andCEN T, 
profeſſor of logic and theology at Paris, whoſe bones, XIII. 
were dug up and publicly burnt in the year 1209, al- 
though he had abjured his errors before his death, and a Amaltic. 
conſiderable number of whoſe diſciples and followers 
were committed to the flames on account of their abſurd 
and pernicious doctrine, was, undoubtedly, of the ſame 
way of thinking with the ſect whoſe opinions we have 
been now conſidering [4]. For though the writers of 
this barbarous age have given very different and confuſed 
accounts of. this man's opinions, and even attributed ſome 
doctrines to him which he never maintained, it is ne- 
vertheleſs certain, that he taught, that all things were 
the parts of one iubſtance, or, in other words, that the 
univerſe was God, and that not only the forms of all 
things, but alſo their matter or ſubſtance, proceeded from 
the Deity, and muſt return to the ſource from whence 
they were derived e]. From theſe abſurd and blaſphe- 


from thence, it took refuge in Rbetia. Nor is it at all improbable, that Jra;y, 


which ſaw ſo many religious factions ariſe in its boſom, was alſo the nurfing 
mother of this blaſphemous ſe, We ſhall be almoſt fully confirmed in this opi- 
nion when we conſider that, in a long letter from CL. emenTt V co Raingen 
biſhop of Cremona (publiſhed by Obox. RayNALDu® Arnnal, tom. xv. A. 1317, 
n. 66, p. 90.) the zealous pontiff exhorts that prelate to ſuppreſs and extir- 
pate, with all his might, the ſe& of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, which was 
ſetilid in ſeveral parts of Italy, and particularly in the province of Spoleto and 
the countries adjacent, Such are the terms of the pontiff's letter; in nonrul.:s 
Italia partibus, tam Spoletanæ provincia, quam circumjacentium regionum, 

[5] This did not eſcape the notice of the enemies of the Begbardi, or Brethren 
of the free ſpirit, in Germany, much leſs that of the Inguiſitors, who, in their 
Refutation of the 89 Sentonces of the Beghards mentioned in the preceding note, 
Expreſs themſelves thus: ¶ Sententia 68.) Dicere quod omnis creatura eft Deus, 
bereſis Alexandri o e, qui dixit, materiam primam et Deum et Hominem, boc 


oft mentes, eſſe in ſubſtantia, quod poſtea quidam David de Dinanto ſequutus ef, 


gui temporibus noftris de bac berefi de Francia fugatus eft, et punitus fuiſſet, 
depreberſus fuiſſet, 

le The account given by Flu , in his Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, of the 
opinions of Au ALR, is very different from that which is here given by 
Dr. Mosnt1M, The former obſerves, that Au ALR I, or AMAUR1, taught 
that every Chriflian vas obliged to believe himſelf a member of Feſus Chriſt, and 
that without this belief none could be ſaved, and he obſerves alſo that his diſ- 
ciples introduced errors ſtill more pernicious, ſuch as the following: That 


® The perſon here mentioned is ALEXANDER, the Epicurean, of whom 


PLuTARCH ſpeaks in his Sympoſium. 
Vol. III. K | mous 
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CE N r. mous principles he deduced that chimerical ſyſtem of 
XII. fanatical devotion, which we have already expoſed to the 
Parr . „ie of the reader, pretended to demonſtrate the poſſibi- 
lity of incorporating or tranſlating the human nature into 

the divine, and rejected all kinds of external worſhip, as 
inſignificant and uſeleſs. The diſciples of this enthu- 

ſiaſt were men of exemplary picty, were diſtinguiſhed by 

the gravity and auſterity of their lives and manners, and 
ſuffered death in the moſt dreadful forms with the utmoſt 
reſolution and conſtancy, One of the moſt eminent 

among theſe was DAvip of Dinant, a Pariſian doctor, who 
uſually expreſſed the fundamental principle of his maſter 

in the following propolition : God is the primary matter or 
ſubflance of all things, He compoſed a work entitled, 
Duaternarii, with ſeveral other productions, which were 
chiefly deſigned to affect and gain the multitude : but, 

after all, was obliged to fave himſelf by flight fd]. The 
biſhops, aſſembled in council at Paris in the year 1209, 
conſidered the philoſophy of ARISTOTLE as the ſource of 

all theſe impious doctrines, and, on that account, pro- 
hibited the reading, or explaining, either in pubtic or . 
private, the metaphyſical, and other productions of the 
Grecian ſage [e]. l 


— ̃ 0 ——— 


ce the perver of the Father had continued only during the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
* that of the Sor 1200 years after his entrance upon carth, and that, in the 
e thirteenth century, the age of the Holy Spirit commenced, in which the 
| « ſacraments and all external worſhip were to be aboliſhed ; that there would 
g « be no teſui rection; that heaven and hell were mere ſictions;“ and many 
| more ſentiments of that nature, which, as the learned SrANAHEIM A ima- 
| gines, were falſely imputed to AMALs1c, in order to render his memory 
| odious, becauſe he had oppoſed the worſhip of ſaints and images. See Fl x u- 
| | RY, Hiſt. Eccleſiaſ. livr, Ixxvi. & lix,Dr. Mos nEIM looks upon AMALRIC 
| to have been a Pantheiſt, and many men of eminent learning are of this opi- 
| nion. See among others Jon. GrzxsoN apud Jac, THoMASIUM, and alſo 

Bauycxzr's Hi. Pliloſeph. tom. iii, p. 688. 

\ [4] See ManTzne, Theſaur, Anecdotor, tom. iv. p. 163, where there is 

an account of the hereſies, for which ſeveral prieſts were burnt at Paris in 
| the year 1209,—NATAL. ALEXANDER, Hi. Eccl, Sac, xiii. cap. ili. 
| art. ii. p. 76,-Du Bo1s, Hiſteria Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 244 —-Bou- 
| tax, Ly. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 24. 48. 53,—Jac. Tuomas1vs, De 
Exuſticre Mundi Stoica, p. 199. 


| lei] Lavnorvs, De varia Ariftet. fortuna in Acad, Pariſ. p. 127. 


| Þ See SrANUBMII H. Eceleſ, Sac. xxii, p. 1694. 
| XIII. It 
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XIII. If we may depend upon the accounts given byC E N T. 1 
certain writers, AMALRIC and his followers received . | 1 
with the utmoſt docility and faith the predictions, at- 
tributed to JOACHIM abbot of Flora, concerning the re- joachim. 
formation that was ſoon to be brought about in the WAhel- ; 
church by the power of the ſword, the approaching Age | 
of the Holy Ghojt that was to ſucceed thoſe of the Faber 
and the Son, and other things of that nature, which | 
raiſed the hopes and occupied the thoughts of the Spiri- | 
tual Franciſcans. Whether theſe accounts may be de- 
pended upon or not, we ſhall not determine, To us they 
appear extremely doubtful. It is, however, true, that 
certain perſons were ſo far deluded by theſe pretended 
prophecies, as to form new ſects with a view to their ac- 
compliſhment, and to declare war againſt the eſtabliſned 
church, its ſyſtem of doctrine, and its forms of worſhip. 
Among other fanatical ſectaries, there aroſe one of a moſt 
extraordinary kind, a Bohemian woman named //7lhe!- 
mina, who reſided in the territory of Milan. This deli- 
rious and wrong-headed woman, having ſtudied with at- 
tention the predictions concerning the Age of the holy 
Ghoſt, was extravagant enough to perſuade herſelf, and, 
what is ſtill more amazing, had influence enough to 
perſuade others, that the holy Ghoſt was become 7ncar- 
nate in her perſon, for the ſalvation of a great part of 
mankind. According to her doctrine, ©* None were ſaved 
«© by the blood of JEsus, but true and pious Chriſtians ; 
© while the Jews, Saracens, and unworthy Chriſtians | 
«© were to obtain ſalvation through the holy ſpirit which 4 
« dwelt in her, and that, in conſequence thereof, all 1 
„that had happened to CHRIST, during his appearance 
% upon earth in the human nature, was to be exactly 
« renewed in her perſon, or rather in that of the holy 
«© Ghoſt, which was united to her.” This madwoman 
died at Milan in the year 1281, in the moſt fragrant 
odour of ſanctity, and her memory was not only held in 
the higheſt veneration by her numerous followers and 
the ignorant multitude, but was alſo honoured with re- 
ligious worſhip both in public and in private. Her ſect, 
nevertheleſs, was diſcovered by the curious eye of perſe- 
cution In the year 1300, and fell into the clutches of the 
| 2 inquiſitors, 
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c E N T. inquiſitors, who deſtroyed the magnificent monument 
n. that had been erected in her honour, had her bones raifed 
and committed to the flames, and in the ſame fire con- 
ſumed the chief leaders of this wretched faction, among 
which there were perſons of both ſexes [V]. 


The ſet XIV. It was upon predictions ſimilar to thoſe men- 


| —_ tioned in the preceding ſection, that the ſect of the apoſtles 


founded its diſcipline. The members of this ſect made 
little or no alterations in the doctrinal part of the public 
religion; what they principally aimed at, was, to intro- 
duce among Chriſtians the ſimplicity of the primitive 
times, and more eſpecially the manner of life that was 
obſerved by the apoſtles. GERHARD SAGARELLI, the 
founder of this ſect, obliged his followers to go from place 4 
to place as the apoſtles did, to wander about cloathed in 4 
white, with long beards, diſhevelled hair, and bare heads, 7 
accompanied with women, whom they called their S/ters. 
They were alſo obliged to renounce all kinds of property 
and poſſeſſions, and to preach in public the neceſſity of 
repentance, while in their more private aſſemblies they 
declared the approaching deſtruction of the corrupt 
church of Rome, and the eſtabliſhment of a purer ſervice, 
and a more glorious church, that, according to the pro- 
phecies of the abbot JoAchiu, was to ariſe from its 
ruins. No ſooner was the unhappy leader of this faction 
committed to the flames [g], than he was ſucceeded in 
that character by a bold and enterpriſing Fanatic, named 
DuLcinvus, a native of Novara, who publiſhed his pre- 
| dictions with more courage and maintained them with 
| more zeal than his e had done, and who did not 
| heſitate to declare that, in a ſhort time, the Roman pon- 
| tiff BoxiFace VIII, with the corrupt prieſts and the 
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i  [F] The Milaneſe hiſtorians, ſuck as BERN AND, Cos jus, and others, 
| have related the adventures of this odd woman; but their accounts ate very 
difterent from thoſe given by the learned MuraTort, in his Antiqg. Halice 
medii evi, tom. v. p. 91. and which he has drawn from the judicial proceed- 
ings of the court, where the extraordinary caſe of this female fanatic was 
examined, We are informed by the ſame excellent author, that a learned 
r named Puz1CELL1, compoſed a hiſtory of WII UEINMINA, and of 
er ſect. 


[e] This unhappy man was burnt alive at Parma, in the year 1300. 
__  leentious 
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CHAP, V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


licentious monks, were to periſh by the hand of the em- 


and that a new and moſt holy pontiff was to be raiſed to 
the head of the church. Theſe viſionary predictions 
were, no doubt, drawn from the dreams of the abbot 
Joacnim, who is ſaid to have declared, among other 
things, that an emperor called FREprric III was to 
bring to perfection what FREDERIC II had left unfiniſhed. 
Be that as it may, DuLcixnus appeared with intrepid 
aſſurance at the head of the apo/tles ; and acting not only 
in the character of a prophet, but alſo in that of a ge- 
neral, he aſſembled an army to maintain his cauſe, and 

rhaps to accompliſh, at leaſt in part, his predictions. 
He was oppoſed by RayNERivs, biſhop of Vercelli, 
who defended the intereſts of the Roman pontiff, and 
carried on, during the ſpace of two years and more, a 
moſt bloody and dreadful war againſt this chief of 
the apoſtles. The iflue of this conteſt was fatal. to 
the latter, who, after ſeveral battles fought with ob- 
ſtinate courage, was at length taken priſoner, and put 
to death at Vercelli in the moſt barbarous manner in the 
year 1307, together with Margaret, whom he had choſen 
for his Spiritual Sifter, according to the cuſtom of his 
ſect, The terrible end of DuLcinus was not imme- 
diately followed by the downfal of his ſet, which ſtill 
ſubſiſted in France, Germany, and in other countries, 
and ſtood firm againſt the moſt vehement efforts of its 
enemies until the beginning of the xvth century, when, 
under the pontificate of Boxirace IX, it was totally 
extirpated J. | 

XV. This famous Joacnim, abbot of Flora, whoſe 
fanatical predictions turned the heads of ſo many well- 


[4] I compoſed in the German language an accurate hiſtory, in three 
books, of this famous ſect, which is very little known in our times, and I 
have in my hands materials, that will furniſh an intereſting addition to that 
hiſtory, That this ſe& ſubſiſted in Germany, and in ſome other countries, 
until the pontificate of Box ir ACE IX, is evident from the Chronicle of Hz R- 
MAN CoRrNERUS, publiſhed by Jo. GEO EccarD, in his Corpus Hiſto- 


ricum medii &vi, tom. ii, p. 906. and may be ſufficiently demonſſrated by 


other authentic teſtimonies, In the year 2402, a certain member of this 
apoſtolical ſet, whoſe name was WII IIAM, or WII MEI Mus, was burnt 
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C E NT, meaning people, and excited them to attempt — 


XIII. 
PAAT II. 


the church by the ſword, and to declare open war again 
the Roman pontiffs, did not fall under the ſuſpicion of 


A true ac. hereſy on account of theſe predictions, but in conſequence 


count of 
the hereſy 
that was im - 
puted to 
Joachim, 


of 2 new explication he had given of the doctrine of a 
Trinity of perſons in the godhead. He had in an elabo- 
rate work attacked very warmly PETER LomBaARD, the 
maſter of the ſentences, on acconnt of the diſtinction 
this latter writer had made between the divine eſſence, and 
the three perſons in the godhead ; for JoAcnuim looked 
upon this doctrine as introducing a fourth object, even 
an eſjence, into the Trinity. But the good man was too 
little verſed in metaphyſical matters, to carry on a con- 
troverſy of ſuch a ſubtile nature, and he was betrayed by 
his ignorance ſo far as to advance inconſiderately the 
moſt raſh and exceptionable tenets, For he denied that 
there was any thing, or any eſſence, that belonged in com- 
mon to the three perſons in the Trinity, or was jointly 
poſſeſſed by them; by which doctrine the /ub/tantial 
union between the three perſons was taken away, and the 
unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft was reduced 
irom a natural, ſimple, and numerical unity, to a moral one 
only; that is, to ſuch a unity as reigns in the councils 
and opinions of different perſons, who en:brace the ſame 
notions, and think and act with one accord. This ex- 
plication of the Trinity was looked upon by many as 
very little different from the Arian ſyſtem; and therefore 
the Roman pontiff, IN NoCEN T III, pronounced, in the 
year 1215, in the council of the Lateran, a damnatory 
ſentence againſt the doctrine of JoAchiu, which ſen- 
tence, however, did not extend to the perſon or fame 
of the abbot himſelf. And, indeed, notwithſtanding 
this papal ſentence, Jo Achliu has at this day a con- 
ſiderable number of adherents and defenders, more eſpe- 
cially among thoſe of the Eranciſcans, who are called 
Obſervants. Some or theſe maintain that the book of 
this abbot was corrupted and interpolated by his enemies, 
alive at Lubeck. See CorNgnrvs, loc. cit. p. 1185. The Germans, who 
were accuſtomed to diſtinguiſh by the name of Beghards all thoſe who pre- 
ended to extraordinary piety, and ſought, by poverty and begging, an emis 


neut reputation for ſanctity and virtue, gave this title allo to the ſect of the 
Silks, . ; , . 8 * 5 5 . 
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while the reſt are of opinion that his doctrine was not e E N T. 


thoroughly underſtood by thoſe that oppoſed it [7]. n 7 5 u. 


DL See Dan, Par ERA OcHtius, Diſuiſ. Hiftor. de Florenſi Or dine, Pro- 
phetiir, Defrina, B. Joachimi, in Afis Sanctorum, Maii, tom, vi. p. 486. 
which contains The Life of Joachim, and ſeveral other pieces of conſequence, 
See alſo NATAL. ALEXANDER, Hi. Eccleſ. Sec, xiii, Dif}, ii, p. 331. 
Luc, WapDpIN CGI Anzal, Minor. tom, iv. p. 6, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


e . . EVERAL attempts were made by the monarchs 
XIV. 8 and princes of the weſt, ſet on by the inſtigation 
EDS EN of the Roman pontiffs, to renew the war in Pa- 
Fruitleſs at- leine againſt the Turks and Saracens, and to deliver the 
tempts to whole province of Syria from the oppreſſive yoke of theſe 
renew the deſpotic Infidels, The ſucceſſion of pontiffs that reſided 
eruſades, . . 
at Avignon were particularly zealous for the renovation 
of this religious war, and left no artifice, no methods of 
perſuaſion unemployed, that could have the leaſt ten- 
dency to engage the kings of England and France in an 
expedition to the Holy Land. But their ſucceſs was not 
anſwerable to their zeal ; and notwithſtanding the power- 
ful influence of their exhortations and remonſtrances, 
ſomething ſtil] happened to prevent their producing the 
defired effect, CLEMENT V. urged the renewal of this 
holy war with the greateſt ardor in the years 1307, 1308, 
and ſet apart an immenſe ſum of money for carrying it 
on with alacrity and vigour [a], JohN XXII ordered a 
fleet of ten ſhips to be fitted out in the year 1319, to 


[a] BATUuz II Vite Pontif, Avenion. tom. i. p. 15. 594. tom. ii. p. $5, 
57. 374+ 3901, Kc. ANT. MArrTRHEI Analecta weaeris avi, tom. ii, 
Pe 577. | 


tranſport 
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tranſport an army of pious adventurers into Palgſtine [b],C E N r. 
and had recourſe to the power of ſuperſtition, that is, to p &. 
the influence of indulgencet, for raiſing the funds neceſſary 
to the ſupport of this great enterprize. "Theſe indulgences 
he offered to ſuch as contributed generouſly to the carry- 
ing on the war, and appointed legates to adminiſter them 
in all the countries in Europe that were ſubject to his 
ghoſtly juriſdiction. But, under this fair ſhew of piety 
and <£ Jonn is ſuppoſed to have covered the molt 
ſelfiſh and groveling views; and we find LEWIS of Ba- 
varia, who was at that time emperor, and ſeveral other 
princes, complaining loudly that this pontiff made uſe of 
the holy war as a pretext to diſguiſe his avarice and am- 
bition [c]; and indeed the character of this pope was 
proper to give credit to ſuch complaints. Under the 

ntificate of BENE DIC T XII, a formidable army was 
raiſed in the year 1330, by PHILIP DE VaLols, king of 
France, with a view, as was ſaid, to attempt the deliver- 
ance of the Chriſtians in Pale/tine [d]; but when he was 


juſt ready to embark his troops, the apprehenſion of an 


invaſion from England obliged him to lay aſide this 
weighty enterprize. In the year 1345, CLEMENT V, 
at the requeſt of the Venetians, engaged, by the per- 
ſuaſive power of indulgences, a prodigious number of ad- 3 
venturers to embark for Smyrna, where they compoſed a 
numerous army under the command of Guido or Guy, 
dauphin of Vienne; but the want of proviſions obliged 
this army to return with their general into Europe in a 
Mort time after their departure [e]. This diſappointment 
did not, however, damp the ſpirits of the reſtleſs pontiffs ; 
for another formidable army was aſſembled in the year 
1363, in- conſequence of the zealous exhortations of 
URBAN V, and was to be employed in a new expedition 
againſt the Infidels, with John, king of France, at its 
head ; but the unexpected death of that prince blaſted the 
hopes that many had entertained from this grand project, 
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[5] BAxruzII Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 125. tom. ii. p. 515. 
{-] BAxuz ius loc, cit. tom, i. p. 175. 786.—MATTH II Alalecta wet, 
Evi, tom. ii. p. 595. 598. 
[4] Baryzrvs, lc, cit. tom. i, p. 200. 


le] Fragmenta Hiftor, Remanæ, in Mus ATR Antigq, Lal. medii avi, 
tom, ili. p. 368. 
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CEN T. and occaſioned the diſperſion of that numerous body 
XIV. which had repaired to his ſtandards [ f]. 

| Partrl, II. The miſſionaries that had been ſent by the Roman 
| The fate of pontiffs into China, Tartary, and the adjacent countries, 
| Chriſtianity in the preceding century, found their labours crowned 
| in Cbiaa and yith the defired ſucceſs, and eſtabliſhed a great number 
1 Tag. of Chriſtian churches in theſe unenlightened nations. In 
the year 1307, CLEMENT V erected Cambalu (which at 

this time was the celebrated metropolis of Cathay, and is, 
undoubtedly, the fame with Peking, the capital city at 

preſent of the Chineſe empire) into an archbiſhopric, 

which he conferred upon Joun DE MonTE Corvino, 

an Italian friar, who had been employed in propagating 

the goſpel in that country for many years. The ſame 

pontiff fent ſoon after to aſſiſt this prelate in his pious 

Jabours ſeven other biſhops of the Franciſcan order [g]. 

JohN XXII exerted in this good cauſe the ſame zeal 

which had diſtinguiſhed the pontificate of his predeceſlors. 

Upon the death of JOHN DE MoN TE Corvino, in the 

year 1330, he ſent NIcoLAs of Bentra to fill the vacant 
archbiſhopric of Cambalu, and charged him with letters 

to the emperor of the Tartars, who, at that time, was in 
poſſeſſion of the Chineſe dominions. In the year 1338, 
BENEDICT XII ſent new legates and miſſionaries into 

Tartary and China, in conſequence of a ſolemn embaſ- 

2 DI] with which he was honoured at Avignon from the 

an of the Tartars. During the time that the princes 

of this latter nation maintained themſelves in the empire 

| of China, the Chriſtian religion flouriſhed in theſe vaſt 
. regions, and both Latins and Neſtorians not only made 
1 a public profeſſion of their faith, but alſo propagated it 


without any apprehenſion of danger, throughout the ! 
northern provinces of Aſia. 5 
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[/] BATṼ i Yite Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 366. 386. 371. 401. 
[z] WADDI SG. Annal. Ordin, Minor, tom, vi. ad A. 1305, 5 xii, 
p. 69. ad A. 1307, p. 91. 368. tom, vii. p. 53. 221. tom. viii. p. 235.— 
h J. S. Ass r MANN Biblioth, Orient, Vatican, tom. iii. § ii. p. g21.—], 
ECHAnRDI Scriptor. Pradicator, tom. i. p. 537. —Acla Sanctor. tom. i. Ja- 
*uvarii, p. 984, Mos n EMI Hiftoria Eccleſ. Tartar, ; 
L Barvzii Vitæ Pontificum Avenionenſium, tom. i. p. 24%» 


| III. There 
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III. There remained in this century ſcarcely any c EN r. I; 
European prince, unconverted to Chriſtianity, if we ex- es 8 J 
cept JAGELLO, duke of Lithuania, who continued in the : 
darkneſs of paganiſm, and worſhipped the gods of his Converſion 
idolatrous anceſtors, until the year 1386, when he em- of the Li- 
braced the Chriſtian faith, received in baptiſm the name huanians. 
of VLADISLAUSs, and perſuaded his ſubjects to open their | 
eyes upon the divine light of the goſpel, We ſhall not 
pretend to juſtify the purity of the motives that firſt en- 
gaged this prince to renounce the religion of his fathers, 
as they were accompanied, at leaſt, with views of policy, 
intereſt, and ambition, Upon the death of LEWIS, king 
of Poland, which happened in the year 1382, JAGELLO 
was named among the competitors who aſpired after the 
vacant throne ; and as he was a rich and powerful prince, 
the Poles bcheld his pretenſions and efforts with a favo- 
rable eye. His religion was the only obftacle that lay in 
his way to the accompliſhment of his views. HEDWIOE, 
the youngeſt daughter of the deceaſed monarch, who, b 
a decree of the ſenate, was declared heireſs of the king- 
dom, was as little diſpoſed to eſpouſe, as the Poles were 
to obey, a Pagan, and hence JAaGELLo was obliged to 
make ſuperſtition yield to royalty [J. On the other 
hand, the Teutonic xnights and cruſaders extirpated by 
tire and ſword any remains of paganiſm that were yet to 
be found in Pruſſia and Livonia, and effected, by force, 
what perſuaſion alone ought to have produced, 

We find alſo in the annals of this century a great many Many of the 
inſtances of Jews converted to the Chriſtian faith. The Jes be., 
cruel perſecutions they ſuffered in ſeyeral parts of Europe, 8 

particularly in France and Germany, vanquiſhed their ob- compulſion, 
£ ſtinacy, and bent their untractable ſpirits under the yoke 
Y of the goſpel. The reports (whether falſe or true we 
ſhall not determine) that had been induſtriouſly ſpread 
abroad, of their poiſcning the public fountains, of their 
killing infants and drinking their blood, of their pro- 
taning in the moſt impious and blaſphemous manner the 
conſecrated wafers that were uſed in the celebration of 
ihe euchariſt, with other accuſations equally enormous, 
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[i] Opox. RAVYNAT Due, Annal. Eceleſ. ad A. 1386. & iv —Warp- 
5110 Annal. Minor, tom, ix. p. 71,——S0LIGNAC, Hiſtoire de Polagne, 
rom, iii. P. 271. ö 

excited 
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CEN T, excited every where the reſentment of the magiſtrates and 
XV. the fury of the people, and brought the moſt terrible ſuf. 

Parr ferings, that unrelenting vengeance could invent, upon 
that wretched and devoted nation. 

A ſcheme IV. The Saracens maintained, as yet, a conſiderable 

laid for the footing in Spain. The kingdoms of Granada and Murcia, 

expulfion of a 8 

the Saracens with the province of Andaluſia, were ſubject to their do- 

out of ain. minion; and they carried on a perpetual war with the 
kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, in which, how- 
ever, they were not always victorious. The African 
princes, and particularly the emperors of Morocco, be- 
came their auxiliaries againſt the Chriſtians. On the 
other hand, the Roman pontifts left no means unem- 
ployed to excite the Chriſtians to unite their forces againft 
the Mahometans, and to drive them out of the Spaniſh 
territories ; preſents, exhortations, promiſes, in ſhort, 
every allurement that religion, ſuperſtition, or avarice 
could render powerful, were made uſe of in order to the 
execution of this arduous project. The Chriſtians, ac- 
cordingly, united their counſels and efforts for this end; 
and though for ſome time the difficulty of the enterprize 
rendered their progreſs but inconſiderable, yet even in 
this century their affairs carried a promiſing aſpect, and 
gave them reaſon to hope that they ſhould one da 
triumph over their enemies, and become ſole poſſeſſors 
of the Spaniſh dominions [I]. 
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Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


The Chrig- Is T HE Turks and Tartars, who extended their do- 
ian religion minions in Afa with an amazing rapidity, and 
* eround directed their arms againſt the Greeks as well as againſt 
in cla. the Saracens, deſtroyed wherever they went the fruits 


[+] See Jo. vx FzxxzRAs, Hiſtoire de I Eſpagne, tom. iv, v. vii. 
Fragmenta Hiſtor. Romang, in Mux Aron Antiqg, Ital. medii ævi, tom. iii. 
p. 319. in which, however, there is a conſiderable mixture of truth and 
falſchood —Baruzi Miſce//an, tom. ii. p. 267, 


that 
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that had ſprung up in ſuch a rich abundance from the E N r. 
labours of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, extirpated the re- - XIV. 
ligion of IEsus in ſeveral provinces and cities where it - 
flouriſhed, and ſubſtituted the impoſtures of Manomer 
in its place. Many of the Tartars had formerly pro- 
feſſed the goſpel, and ſtill more had tolerated the exerciſe 
of that divine religion; but, from the beginning of this 
century, things put on a new face; and that fierce na- 
tion renounced every other religious doctrine, except 
E that of the Alcoran. "Timur Bec, commonly called 
21 TAMERLANE, their mighty emperor, embraced himſelf 
| the doctrine of MAHOMET, though under a form dif- 
75 ferent from that which was adopted by the Tartars in 
general [/). This formidable warrior, after having ſub- 
dued the greateſt part of IJſia, having triumphed over 
BaJAzET the emperor of the Turks, and even filled 
Europe with terror at the approach of his victorious arms, 
made uſe of his authority to force multitudes of Chriſtians 
to apoſtatize from their holy faith. To the dictates of 
authority he added the compulſive power of violence and 
perſecution, and treated the diſciples of CHRIST with 
the utmoſt barbarity. Perſuaded, as we learn from the 
moſt credible writers of his life and actions, that it was | 
incumbent upon the true followers of Manomwer, to N 
perſecute the Chriſtians, and that the moſt ample and 
glorious rewards were reſerved for ſuch as were moſt in- 5 
ſtrumental in converting them to the Mahometan 4 
faith m]; he employed the moſt inhuman acts of ſeverit | | 
to vanquiſh the magnanimous conſtancy of thoſe that 
perſevered in their attachment to the Chriſtian religion, 
of whom ſome ſuffered death in the moſt barbarous forms, 
while others were condemned to perpetual ſlavery [x]. 
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[!} This great TAMERkLANEF, whoſe name ſeemed to ſttike terror even 
. when he was no more, adhered to the ſect of the Sonnites, and ptofeſſed the 
bs greateſt enmity againſt their adverſaries the Schiites, See PxT17 Cro1x, 
5 Hiſtoire de Timur- Bec, tom. ii, p. 151. tom, iiiv p. 228. It is however ex- 
. tremely doubttul, what was, in reality, the rehgion of TAMEANLAN, 
though he profeſſed the Mahometan faith, See Mos uz Inu, Hift, Eccleſ. 
Tartaror. p. 124. : 
[m] PevIT Croix, Hiſtoire de Timur- Bec, tom. ii. p. 329. tom. ii: 
p. 137. 243, &c. . 
I] Many inſtances of this we find in a Hiſtory of Timur- Bec, wrote by 
a Perfian, who was named ScuzzrzDixus, tom, ii. p. 376. 384. 386. 
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q ENT. II. In thoſe parts of Aſa, that are inhabited by the 
| XIV. Chineſe, Tartars, Moguls, and other nations as yet leſs 
4 Parr I. Known, the Chriſtian religion not only loſt ground, but 
ly T be decline ſeemed to be totally extirpated. It is, at leaſt, certain, 
1 of Chriſti- that we have no account of any members of the Latin 
1 in church reſiding in thoſe countries later than the year 
in arg. 1370, nor could we ever learn the fate of the Franciſcan 
miſſionaries that had been ſent thither from Rome. We 
have, indeed, ſome records, from which it would appear 
that there were Neſtorians reſiding in China fo far down 
as the ſixteenth century [9]; but theſe records are not 
fo clear in relation to this matter, as to remove all un- 
certainty and doubting. However that may be, it is 
evident beyond all contradiction, that the ie of 
Chriſtianity, in thoſe remote parts of the world, was 
owing to the wars that were carried on by the Tartars 
againſt the Chineſe and other Aſiatic nations; for in the 
year 1369, the laſt emperor of the race of GEnGis KAN 
was driven out of China, and his throne filled by the Min 
family, who, by a ſolemn Jaw, refuſed to all foreigners 
the privilege of entering into China, 


tom. iii. p. 243. tom. iv, p. 111.115, 117. and publiſhed at Delft, in four 
volumes, 8 vo, in the year 1723.—8See alſo HEEIEZTOTr, Biblioth, Oriental, 
at the article TiMuR, p. 877. ; 

[0] Nicort. TaIGAUr Tus, De Chiſliana expeditione apud Sinas, lib, i, 
cap. xi. p. 116.— Jos. St. ASSEMANNI Bibliotb. Orient, Vatican. tom. iii. 
part I. p- 592. & part II. p. 445, 536.—-HAT DE, Deſcription de la Cbine, 
tom. 1. p. 173. ; 
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The INTERNAL HISTORx of the CHURCH. 
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SHE I. | 
Concerning the /late of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


I, HE Greeks, though dejected by the foreign p N r. 
and inteſtine calamities in which they were in- Xiv. 
volved, were far from withdrawing their at- F Au 1. 

tention and zeal from the cauſe of literature, as is evident 

from the great number of learned men who flouriſhed j.,,ers a- 

among them during this period. In this honourable mong the 

claſs were Nicteernoxus GREGORAS, MANUEL CHRY- © 

SOLORAS, Maximus PLanuDEs, and many others, 

who, by their indefatigable application to the ſtudy of hu- 

manity and antiquities, criticiſm and grammar, acquired 

conſiderable reputation, To omit writers of inferior 

note, THEODORUS METOCHILA, JohN CANTACUZE- 

NUs, and NICEPHORUS GGREGORAS, applied themſelves to 

the compoſition of hiſtory, though with different ſucceſs. 

Nor ought we to paſs over in ſilence NICEPHoRUs CAL“ 

LIs Tus, who compiled an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which, 

notwithſtanding its being debaſed with idle ſtories and 

evident marks of ſuperſtition, is highly uſeful on account 

of the light it caſts on many important facts, 

IT. As none of the ſages in this century was adven-,, aue ef 
turous enough to ſet up for a leader in philoſophy, ſuch philoſophy 
of the Greeks as had a taſte for philoſophical reſearches among the 
adhered to ARISTOTLE, as their conductor and guide; Steck. 
but we may learn from the tracts of THEoporRUs ME“ 
TOCHITA in what manner they explained the principles 
and tenets of the Stagirite. PLATo alſo had his fol- 
lowers, eſpecially among thoſe who were fond of myſti- 
ciſm, which had for many ages been held in the higheſt 
veneration by the Greeks, In the ſublime ſciences of 

mathematics 
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c E N r. mathematics and aſtronomy NicoLas CABASILAS ſur- 
Þ nb u. Paſſed all his contemporaries. BARLAAM adopted the 
—ſentiments and precepts of the Stoics with reſpect to the 
obligations of morality and the duties of life, and digeſted 
them into a work of his, which is known by the title of 
Ethica ex Stoicis [ 7 
The ſtate of III. In all the Latin provinces, ſchemes were laid and 
1 carried into execution with conſiderable ſucceſs, for pro- 
2 * moting the ſtudy of letters, improving taſte, and diſpel- 
ling the pedantic ſpirit of the times. This laudable 
diſpoſition gave riſe to the erection of many ſchools and 
academies, at Cologn, Orleans, Cahors, Peruſia, Florence, 
and Piſa, in which all the liberal arts and ſciences, 
diſtributed into the ſame claſſes that ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe 
places, were taught with aſſiduity and zeal. Opulent 
perſons founded and amply endowed particular colleges in 
the public univerſities, in which, beſides the monks, 
voung men of narrow circumſtances were educated in all 
the branches of literature. Libraries were alſo collected, 
and men of learning animated to aſpire to fame and 
glory, by the proſpect of honourable rewards. It muſt 
be confeſſed indeed that the advantages ariſing to the 
church and ſtate, from ſo many profeſſors and learned 
men, did not wholly anſwer the expence and care beſtow- 
ed on this undertaking, by men of rank and fortune: 5 
we are by no means to conclude, as many have rafhly 
done, that all the doctors of this age, who roſe gradually 
from the lower to the higher and more honourable 
ſtations, were only diſtinguiſhed by their ſtupidity and 
ignorance. 
The ftateof IV. CLEMENT V, who was now raiſed to the ponti- 
languages. ficate, ordered the Hebrew, and other oriental languages, 


to be taught in the public ſchools, that the church might 


never want a ſufficient number of miſſionaries properly 
qualified to diſpute with the Jews and Mahometans, and 


to diffuſe the divine light of the goſpel throughout the 


eaſt r]: in conſequence of which appointment, ſome 
eminent proficients in theſe tongues, and eſpecially in 


the Hebrew, flouriſhed during this age. The Greek 


[9] Hzxxrcr CANISII Lefiones Antique, tom. iv. p. 405. 
(-] See ANT, Wood, Artig. Oxonien|, tom, i. P. 156. 159. 
language, 
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language, which hitherto had been much neglected, was © E ue T. 
now revived, and taught with general applauſe, firſt of = 8 1 
all by LRONTIus P1LaTUus, a Calabrian, who wrote fe 
commentary upon HoMER, and a few others [e, but | 
afterwards, with far greater ſucceſs and reputation, by 
MANUEL CHRYSOLORAS (Y], a native of Conflantinople. 
Nor were there wanting ſome extraordinary geniuſes, 
who, by their zeal and application, contributed to the [ 
reſtoration of the ancient and genuine eloquence of the | 
Latins, among whom the excellent and juſtly renowned 
PETRARCH held the firſt place u, and DAN TE ArLt- 
GHIERI the ſecond. Full of this worthy deſign, they 
both acted as if they had received an extraordinary com f 
miſſion to promote the reign of true taſte and the pro- 
greſs of polite learning; and their ſucceſs was anſwer- 
able to the generous ambition that animated their efforts; 


FF 
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3 for they had many followers and admirers, not only , 
4 among their countrymen, but alſo among the French and | 
7 Germans. 5 | 


V. The writings of this age furniſh us with a long orthe othet 
lift of grammarians, hiſtorians, lawyers, and phyſicians, ſcicaccs, 
of which it would be eaſy to give a circumſtantial ac- 
count: but as it is quite foreign to our purpoſe, it will 

be ſufficient to inform our readers that there were but few 

of this vaſt multitude, whoſe labours were in any great 
degree uſeful] to ſociety. Great numbers applied them- 

ſelves to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, becauſe it 

was the readieſt way to preferment both in church and 

ſtate. Such as have any tolerable acquaintance with" 
hiſtory, cannot be entire ſtrangers to the fame of BaR- 
TOLUS, BALDUS, ANDREAS, and other doctors of laws 

in this century, who reflected honour on the univerſities 


- * 
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[5} See Humyn, Hopy, De Grecis illuftribus, Lingææ Ca Literarum , 
gue bumaniorum inflaurataribus, lib. i. p. 5. Lordini 1742, in $v0,-Ca- 
LOGERA, Oęuſculi Scientiſici, tom. xxv. p 258. 

[r} Hopy, loc. cit. lib, i. p. 10. ANGELL CALOGER & c. cit. p. 248. 
-und more eſpecially CuAIST. Fa 1D. Boxxex1 Lib. de Gratis Literarum 
Greacarum in Italia inſtauratoribus. | 

L] See Jac Part, ThomMASINI vita Petrarchi in Jo. GeRn. Mus- 
CHEN Vita claror, wircr, tom. iv, who in his Preface enumerates all the 
other writers of his life. Of the celch:ated poet DAN TE, ſeveral have 
treated, particularly his tranſlator BxNEvenuTus of I, from whence 
MuraTorius hes borrowed large extracts in bis f8:iguit, Ira! medti æ ui, 
tom. i. p. 1036. . 
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CEN r. »f Italy. But after all, it is certain that the juriſprudence 

33 of this age was a molt intricate diſagrecable ſtudy, un- 
'enlivencd either by hiſtory or language, and deſtitute of 
every allurement that could recommend it to a man of 
genius. As for the mathematics, they were cultivated by 
many; yet, if we except Doctor THñoMAS BRADWAR = 
DINE, the acute and learned archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
there were but few who acquired any reputation worth 
mentioning by this kind of ſtudy. 

Of vl..lofg- VI. The vaſt number of philoſophers, who rather 

. diſgraced than adorned this century, looked upon AR1- 
STOTLE as their infallible oracle and guide; though they 
ſtript him of all thoſe excellencies that really belonged to 
him, and were incapable of entering into the true ſpirit 
of his writings. So great was the authority of the 
peripatetic philoſophy, that, in order to diftuſe the 
knowledge of it as widely as poflible, even kings and 
emperors ordered the works of ARISTOTLE to be tran- 
ſlated into the native language of their reſpective domi- 
nions. Among the moſt eminent of this claſs was 
CHARLES V, king of France, who ordered all the writings 
of the ancients, and eſpecially thoſe of ARISTOTLE, to 
be tranſlated into French by NicyoLas ORESME [Lu]. 
Thoſe, however, who profeſſed themſelves philoſophers, 
inſtead of being animated by the love of truth, were in- 
flamed by a rage of diſputation, which led them to per- 
plex and deform the pure, ſimple doctrines of reaſon 
and rc:igion, by a multitude of idle ſubtilties, trifling 
queſtions, and ridiculous diſtinctions. It is needleſs to 
enlarge on the barbarity of their phraſeology, in which 
they ſuppoſed the whole ſtrength of their art conſiſted ; as 
alſo on that utter averſion to every branch of polite learn- 
ing in which they fooliſhly gloried. Thoſe who have a 
mind to be acquainted with their methods of argumen- 
tation, and whatever elſe relates to this wrangling tribe, 
need only conſult JOHN Scorus, or WALTER BUL=Us, 
But though they all followed one common track, there 


were ſeveral points oa which they diftercd among them- 
ſelves. | 


{w] Jo. Launorvs, Hift, Gymnaſ. Navarr. tom. iv. opp, part I p. 504. 
——HOULA Y, Hier. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 379 LE Bogur, Dirt. ſur 
FH fl. Pee). et Civiie, Par, tom. iii. p. 856. 463. J. 
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CHAP. I, LEARNING ond PrilLosoPHY. 
VII. The old diſputes. between the Nealiſis and No— 


minaliſis, which had lain dormant a long time, were now 
revived with unexſtinguiſhable ardor, by an Englith 


147 
r 
XIV. 
PART II. 


Franciſcan friar of the ſeverer order, named WILLIAM The Realifts 
OccaMm, who was a follower of the great Scorus, and 919 Nomi- 


a doctor of divinity at Paris, The Greeks and Perſians 
never fought againſt each-other with more hatred and 
fury, than theſe two diſcordant ſects, whoſe angry diſ- 
putations ſubſiſted without any abatement, till the ap- 
pearance of LUTHER, who ſoon obliged the ſcholaſtic 
divines to terminate their mutual wranglings, and to 
liſten to terms of accommodation. The Realifts de- 
ſpiſed their antagoniſts as philoſophers of a recent date, 
branding them with the name of Moderns, while, through 
a great miſtake, they aſcribed a-very high antiquity to 
the tenets of their own party, The Nomznali/ts, on the 
other hand, inveighed againſt them as a ſet of doating 
viſionaries, who, deſpiſing ſubſtantial matters, were pur- 
ſuing mere ſhadows. The Neomnalits had the moſt elo- 
quent, acute, and ſubtile doctors of Paris for their lead- 
ers, among whom, beſides. Occam, the famous JohN 
BurIpan [x] was very eminent: nevertheleſs, through 
the countenance given them by ſucceſſive popes, the 


| Realijts prevailed. For when Occan joined the party 


of the Franciſcan monks, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
Joux XXII, that pope himſelf, and his ſucceſſors after 
him, left no means untried to extirpate the philoſophy of 
the Nominalifts, which was deemed highly prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the church [y]: and hence it was, that, 
in the year 1339, the univerſity of Paris, by a public 
edict, ſolemnly condemned and prohibited the philoſophy 
of Oce Au, which was that of the Nomznali/?s [z]. But, 
as it is natural for men to love and purſue what is for- 


ſx] Ron. Guacrxvs wrote a particular account of this famous man, 
as we learn from Jo, Lauxoivs, in his Hiſtoria Gymnafii Navarreni, tom. iv. 
opp. part I. p. 722, ſee alſo p. 296, 297. 330. and Bourar, Hiftor, Acad. 
Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 282. 307. 341, &c. 

[y] STxzrHx. BALVZII M. ſcellanca, tom. iv. p. 532+ 

[z] BourAx, Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 257. tom. v. p. 708.— 
Car. PLtss, D'AkGENTRE, Collectis judicicrum de novis crroribus, &c. lee 
Mosugin. 
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C F.N r. bidden, the conſequence was, that the party of the 7/7- 
XIV. minali/ts flouriſhed more than ever. 

K Among the philoſophers 6f theſe times, there 
Aſtrology were many who mingled aſtrology with their philoſophy, 
mingles it- f. e. the art of telling fortunes, by the aſpect of the hea- 
8 N , vens, and the influence of the ſtars; andy notwithſtand- 
— ＋ ing the obvious * and abſurdity of this pretended 
times, and ſcience, all ranks of people, from the higheſt down to 
oe — woe the loweſt, were fond of it even to diſtraction. Yet, in 
se. ſpite of all this popular prejudice in favour of their art, 
theſe aſtrological philoſophers, to avoid being impeached 
of witchcraft, and to keep themſelves out of the hands 
of the inquiſitors, were obliged to behave with great cir- 
cumſpection. The neglect of this caution was remark- 
ably fatal to CE cs AsCULANUs, a famous peripatetic 
philoſopher, aſtrologer, and mathematician, firſt of all 
phyſician to pope Joun XXII, and afterwards to 
CHARLES SINETERRA, duke of Calabria, This un- 
happy man having performed ſome experiments in me- 
chanics, that ſeemed miraculous to the vulgar, and 
having alſo offended many, and among the reſt his 
maſter, by giving out ſome predictions, which were ſaid 
to have been fulfilled, was univerſally ſuppoſed to deal 
with infernal ſpirits, and burnt for it by the inquiſitors 
at Florence, in the year 1337 [a]. There is yet extant a 
commentary of his upon the Sphere of John de Sacro- 
baſco, otherwiſe named Holywood, which ſhews its author 

to have been deeply tainted with ſuperſtition []. 
The Philo- IX. RaymunD LULLY was the author of a new and 
phy of very fingular kind of philoſophy, which he endeavoured 
Lully. to illuſtrate and defend by his voluminous writings. 
He was a native of Majorca, and admirable for the ex- 
tent and fecundity of his genius; yet, at the ſame time, 
a ſtrange compound of reaſon and folly. Being full of 
zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, and having per- 


ſa] Pau ANTON. ArepIaNvs wrote a defence of this unhappy man, 
which is inſerted in Domen, BEZANIVI Storia di tutte Pherefie, tom. iii, 
{Xc. xiv, cap. iii, p. 210. ſ, We have alſo a further account of him in Jo, 
Maria CixgsciMBENUS, Commentari della volgar. Poeſia, vol. ii, part II. 
Ib. iii. cap. xiv. 


i [9] 2 ves . Naupæ / Ss, Apologie pour, les grandi bommes gui ont ets ſoupe 
fornez agie, p. 270. f. 
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formed many voyages, and undergone various hardſhips c E N T. 
to promote it, he was ſlain at Bugia, in Africa, in the year XIV. 
1315, by the Mahometans, whom he was attempting W542 
convert. The Franciſcans, to whoſe third order it is | 
{aid he belonged, extol him to the ſkies, and have taken f 
great pains to perſuade ſeveral popes to canonize him: 
while many on the contrary, and eſpecially the Domi- 
nicans, inveigh bitterly againſt him, calling him a hare- 
brained chymiſt, a hot- headed fanatic, a heretic, a ma- 
gician, and a mere compiler of the works of the more 
learned Mahometans. The popes entertained different 
opinions of him; ſome eſteeming him a harmleſs pious 
3 man, while others pronounced him a vile heretic. But 
Zi whoever peruſes the writings of LuLLY without pre- 
judice, will not be biaſſed by either of theſe parties. It 
is at leaſt certain, that he would have been a great man, 
had the warmth and fertility of his imagination been 
tempered with a ſound judgment [o]. 


_— - 
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Conceraing the doftors and government of the Church during 
this century. 


J. THE governors of the church in this period, from The corrupt 
the higheſt to the loweſt orders, were addicted to 1 of abe 

vices peculiarly diſhonourable to their ſacred character. * 

We ſhall ſay nothing of the Grecian and Oriental clergy, 

who lived, for the moſt part, under a rigid, ſevere, and 

oppreſſive government, though they deſerve their part in 

this heavy and ignominious charge, But with regard to 

4 the Latins our filence would be inexcuſable, ſince the 

f flagrant abuſes that prevailed among them were attended 

a with conſequences equally pernicious to the intereſts of 

religion and the well-being of civil ſociety. It is how- 


N 


| [e] See John SALzINGER's Preface to RayMunD LuLLY's Works, 
5 which Joun WII I IA, eleftor Palatine, cauſed to be collected at a great 
expence, ahd to be publiſhed, in 1720, in five folio volumes, Luc. Wap- 
DINGUS, Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 421. tom. v. p. 157. 316. tom. vi. p. 229. 
Concerning the famous invention of Lurtty, ſee Dan, Gzorc, Morro 
r1Vs, Polybiftoire, lib, ii. cap. v. p. 352. . 
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ever neceſſary to obſerve, that there were, even in theſe 


degenerate times, ſeveral pious and worthy men, who ar- 
dently longed for a reformation of the church, both in 
its head and members, as they uſed to expreſs themſelves [d]. 
Laudable as theſe deſires undoubtedly were, many cir- 
cumſtances concurred to prevent their accompliſhment ; 
ſuch as the exorbitant power of the popes, ſo confirmed 
by length of time that it ſeemed immoveable, the ex- 
ceſſive ſuperſtition that enſlaved the minds of the genera- 
lity, together with the wretched ignorance and barbarity 
of the age, by which every ſpark of truth was ſtifled, as 
it were, in its very birth. Yet, firm and laſting as the 
dominion of the Roman pontifts ſeemed to be, it was 
gradually undermined and. weakened, partly by the pride 
and raſhneſs of the popes themſelves, and partly by ſe- 
veral unexpected events, | 

II. This important change may be dated from the 
quarrel which aroſe between BoNFACE VIII, who filled 
the papal throne about the beginning of this century, 
and PHILIP the Fair, king of France. This prince, 
who was endowed with a bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, 
ſoon convinced Europe, that it was poſſible to ſet bounds 
to the overgrown arrogance of the biſhop of Recme, not- 
withſtanding many crowned heads had attempted it with- 
out ſucceſs. BoxirAcE ſent PHiLip the haughtieſt 
letters imaginable, in which he aflerted, that the king of 
France, with all other kings and princes whatſoever, 
were obliged, by a divine command, to ſubmit to the 
authority of the popes, as well in all political and civil 
matters, as in tho! of a religious nature. The king 
anſwered him with great ſpirit, and in terms expreſſive of 
the utmoſt contempt. The pope rejoined with more 
arrogance than ever; and, in that famous bull, unam 


ſanctum, which he publiſhed about this time, aſſerted that 


JEsus Chalsr had granted a twofold power to his 
church, or, in other words, the ſpiritual and temporal 
fword; that he had ſubjected the whole human race to 
the authority of the Roman pontiff, and that whoever 
dared to diſbelieve it, were to be deemed heretics, and 


[4] Marr. FrAc ius, Catalago teſtium weritatis, lib. xiii, p. 1697. Jo. 
Lauxotus, De varia fortuna Ariſtotelis, p. 217, Jo, Hens, Horrix- 
A Hiftoria Ecclef. Sæc. xiv, p. 754. 
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ſtood excluded from all poſſibility of ſalvation [e]. The c E N T, 0 

king, on the other hand, in an aſſembly of the peers of, *.“ 1 

his kingdom, held in the year 1303, ordered WILLIA un? 

pENoGaRET, a celebrated lawyer [V, to draw up an 

accuſation againſt the pope, in which he publicly charged 

him with herefies, ſimony, and many other vices, demand- 

ing, at the ſame time, an cecumenical council to depoſe j 

ſuch an execrable pontiff. "The pope, in his turn, paſſed i 

a ſentence of excommunication, that very year, againſt | 

the king and all his adherents. 
III. Pnilir, ſhortly after he received his ſentence, The event ä 

held an aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, where he of this 

& again employed ſome perſons of the higheſt rank and My" On” 

5 reputation to ſit in judgment upon the pope, and appealed 

to a general council. After this he ſent WILLIAM DE 

NoGaRET, with ſome others, into Italy, to excite a ſe— 

dition, to ſeize the popc's perſon, and then to convey 

him to Lyons, where the king was determined to hold the 

abovementioned council. NoGARET, being a reſolute 

active man, ſoon drew over to his aſliſtance the powerful 

family of the CoLownas, then at variance with the pope, 

levied a ſmall army, ſeized BoNIFACE, who lived in per- 

feQt ſecurity at Anagni, and as ſoon as he had got him into 

his power treated him in the moſt ſhocking manner, car- 

rying his reſentment ſo far as to wound him on the head 

by a blow with his iron gauntlet, The inhabitants of 

Anarni reſcued him out of the hands of this fierce and in- 

veterate enemy, and conducted him to Rome, where he 

died ſoon after of an illneſs occaſioned by the rage and 

anguiſh into which theſe inſults had thrown him [g]. 


le] This bull is yet extant in the Corpus Juris Canon, Extravagant, Ce 
mun. lib, i. tit, De ma;oritate et cbedientia. 

[ f ] Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the moſt intrepid and inveterate 
enemy the popes ever had before LuTHER, none have given us a fuller ac- 
3 count than the Benediftine monks. Hift. Generale de Languedoc, tom. iii. 
4 p. 114. 117. f. Pr1it1ip made him chancellor of France for his reſolute op- 
poſition againſt the pope, 
| ſg] See the Atta inter Bontfacium VIII, Bened. XI, Cement. V, et Ph.- 
4 lippum Pulchrum, publiſhed, A. D. 1614. by Peter Pur EAN Us. - Ap. 
| BA1IL LET, Hift. de Denelez du Boniface VIII, avec Philippe de Bel, printed 
g at Paris, in qto, in 1718,—jo, RuBegvs, in Bonifacio, Cap. xvi. p. 137. — The 


4 other writers on this ſubje& are mentioned by BA1L T ET, in his Preface, 
4 p. 9. Fee alſo BoU LAY, Hift, Acad. Pariſ, tom. iv. p. 4. 
5 L 4 IV. BENR- 
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IV. BRENEDICT XI, wbo ſucceeded him, and whoſe 
name before his acceſſion to the papal chair was NicoLas 
Boccacini, learned prudence by this fatal example, and 
purſued more moderate and gentle meaſures. He repeal- 
ed, of his own accord, the ſentence of excommunication 
that his predeceſſor had thundered out againſt the king of 
France and his dominions; but never could be prevailed 
upon to abſolve NoGARET of his treaſon againſt the 
ghoſtly majeſty of the pontificate. NoGARET, on the 
other hand, ſet a ſmall value upon the papal abſolution, 


and proſecuted, with his uſual vigour and intrepidity, in 


the Roman court, the accuſation that he had formerly 
brought againſt BONIFACE; and, in the name of his 
royal maſter, inſiſted, that the memory of that pontiff 
ſhould be branded with a notorious mark of infamy. 
While this was tranſacting, BExEDicT died, A. D. 1304; 
upon which PIII, by his artful intrigues in the con- 
clave, obtaincd the fee of Rome for a French prelate 
BERTRAND DE GorT, archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who was 
accordingly elected to that high dignity, on the 5th of 
june 1305. This ſtep was ſo much the more neceſſary, 
in that the breach between the king and the court of 
Rome was not yet entirely healed, and, as Noc ARET was 
not as yet abſolved, might eaſily be renewed, Beſides, 
the French monarch, inflamed with the deſire of revenge, 
infiſted upon the formal condemnation of BoxIFAce by 
the court of Rame, the abolition of the order of Templars, 
and other conceſſions of great importance, which he could 
not reaſonably expect from an Italian pope. Hence he 
looked upon a French pontiff, in whoſe zeal and com- 
pliance he could confide, as neceflary to the execution of 
his deſigns, BERTRAND aſſumed the name of CLE- 
MENT V, and, at the king's requeſt, remained in France, 
and removed the papa] reſidence to Avignon, where it 
continued during the ſpace of ſeventy yeais. This pe- 
riod the Italians call, by way of deriſion, the Babyloniſh 
captivity [ þ]. te oh | | 


[+] For an account of the French popes, conſuit chiefly STzrn. BA. 
LuzIll Fite Pontif, Avenionenfium, publiſhed at Paris in two volumes 4to, 
in tue year 1693. The reader may alſo peruſe, but it muſt be with the ut- 


V. There 
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inſomuch, that they not only invaded and ravaged St. 
Peter's patrimony, but even attacked the papal authority, 
by their writings. This cauſed many cities to revolt 
from the popes : even Rome itſelf was the grand ſource 
and fomenter of cabals, tumults, and civil wars; inſo- 
much, that the laws and decrees ſent thither from France 
were publicly treated with contempt by the common 
people, as well as by the nobles[z]. The influence of 
this example was propagated from Italy through moſt 


153 
V. There is no doubt, but that the continued refi-c E N T, 
dence of the popes in France greatly impaired the au- XIV. 
thority of the Roman ſee. For during the abſence off A T II. 
the pontiffs from Rome, the faction of the Gibellines, their ne d. 
inveterate enemies, roſe to a greater height than eyer ; nution of 


the papal 


authority, 


parts of Europe; it being evident, from a vaſt number of 
inſtances, that the Europeans in general did not pay near 


ſo much regard to the decrees and thunders of the Gallic 
popes, as they did to thoſe of Rome, This gave rile to 
various ſeditions againſt the pontiffs, which they could 
not entirely cruſh, even with the aid of the ingui/itors, 
who exerted themſelves with the moſt barbarous fury. 


VI. The French pontiffs, finding they could draw but New 


ſmall revenues from their Italian dominions, which were 


now torn in pieces by faction, and ravaged by ſedition, 


were obliged to contrive new methods of accumulating 
wealth. For this purpoſe they not only ſold indulgences 
to the people, more frequently than they had formerly 
done, whereby they made themſelves extremely odious to 
ſeveral potentates, but alſo diſpoſed publicly of ſcan- 
dalous licences, of all ſorts, at an exceſſive price. 
Johx XXII was remarkably ſhrewd and zealous in pro- 
moting this abominable traffic; for, though he was not 
the fri: inventor of the taxes and rules of the apo/tolical 


moſt caution, Loncvuxvar's Hiſtory of the Gallican Church, and thoſe who 


ſchemes in- 
vented by 
the popes to 
acquire 


ric hes, 


continued that work after his death, See more eſpecially tom, xii, This 


jeſuit, and his ſucceſſors, have ſhewn great induſtry and eloquence in the 
compoſition of this hiſtory 3 but they, for the moſt part, arifully conceal the 
vices and enormities of the Roman pontiffs. | 


[i] See Batuz11 Pontif, Avenion. tom. ii. p. 299, 291. $91. 309. 323. 
and many other places —>MurATORI1 Antigg. Ital. tom, iii. p. 397. 401. 
4cg, &c,GlANnNONE, Hiſteire de Naples, tom. iii. p. 280. 
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c E N T, Chancery, yet the Romiſh writers acknowledge that he 


XIV. 


PART J 


enlarged and rendered them more extenſively profitable 


to the holy treaſury [&]. It is certain, that the origin of 


the tribute paid to the popes under the name of Annates, 
and which is generally affirmed to have been firſt im- 
poſed by him, is of a much earlier date I). Beſides the 
abuſes now mentioned, thefe Gallic popes, having abo- 
liſhed the right of elections, arrogated to themfelves a 
power of conferring all the offices of the church, whe- 
ther greater or ſmaller, according to their fancy, by which 
they ſoon amaſſed prodigious wealth. It was alto under 
their government that reſerves, proviſions, expectatives, 
and other impoſitions of the like odious nature, that had 
ſeldom or never been heard of before, became familiar 
to the public ear, and filled all Europe with bitter com- 
plaints (n]. Theſe complaints exceeded all bounds, 
when ſome of theſe pontifts, particularly Joun XXII, 
CLemenTt VI, and GrtGory X, openly declared that 
they had reſerved to themſelves all churches and pariſhes 
within their juriſdiction, and were determined, in conſe- 
quence of that ſovereign authority and plenitude of power 
which CHRIS had conferred upon them, his vicars, to 


provide for them and diſpoſe of them without excep- 


tion [u]. It was by theſe and other ſuch mean and ſel- 
fiſh contrivances, which had no other end than the ac- 
quiſition of riches, that theſe inconſiderate pontiffs ex- 
cited a general hatred againſt the Roman fee, and thereb 
greatly weakened the papal empire, which had been 
viſibly upon the decline from the time of Box1FACE. 


D] Jo. Cramyixnus, De vicecancellurio eccleſæ Rom. p. 39.—CAx. 
CHals, Lettres ſur les Jubiles, tom. ii. p. 673. and others. 

LJ DEN R. van Esygxn, Js Eccleſ. univerſale, tom. ii. p. 375. Bovray, 
H. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 911. Ax r. Woop, Antiquit. Oxon. tom. i. 
p. 213.— GUI. FRAnc, BTRTAHIER, Diff. ſur les Annater, tom. xi. Hg. 
de Þ Egliſe Gallic. p. 1j. 

(m] STzpn. BAL uz II Miſcellan. tom. iii, p. 479. 518. Ejus Vit. Pon- 
tif. Auenion. tom. ii, p. 60. 63. 65. 74. 154. 156, Gullia Chriſliava Her e- 
diftinor. tom. i. Append. p. 13. Woop, Antiquit. Oxon, tom. i. p. 148. 
201, 202. Bovray, Hiſt, Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 911. 

(n] BALVZzII Pontif. Avenion, tom, ii. p. 873. tom. i. p. 285 311. 
631. ſ. Ax r. MATT Analefla wet, cui, tom. v. p. 249. . Gallia 
Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 6g. 1208, Hiſtoire du droit Eccleſ, Frangais, tom. ii. 
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VII. CLEMENT V was a mere creature of PHIIIr the c E Nx. 

Fair, and was abſolutely directed and governed by that, *TV- 

a . * T II. 
prince as long as he lived. WILLIAM DE NOGARET, 

the implacable enemy of BoxiFace VIII, notwithſtand- The obfe- 

ing he was under a ſentence of excommunication, had quiouſne:s 

the boldneſs to proſecute his maſter's cauſe, and his own, . Neem 

againſt BoxIFACE, even in the pope's court; an inſtance N 

of aſſurance this, not eaſy to be paralleled. PHIIIr in- 

ſiſted, that the dead body of BoNnIFACE ſhould be dug 

up, and publicly burnt ; but CLEMENT averted this in- 

famy by his advice and intreaties, promiſing implicit 

obedience to the king in every thing elſe. In order 
therefore to keep his word, he was obliged to abrogate 

the laws enacted by BoNIFACE, to grant the king a 

bounty of five years tithes, fully to abſolve NoGARET of 

all his crimes, on condition of his ſubmitting to a light 

5 penance (which, however, he never performed), to reſtore 

2 the citizens of Anagni to their reputation and honour, 

4 and to call a general council at Vienne in the year 1311, 
1 in order to condemn the Templars, on whoſe leſtrucion 
N PhiLir was moſt ardently bent. In this council every 
N thing was determined as the king thought proper. For 
d CLEMENT, terrified by the melancholy fate of BonIFAcE, 
2 durſt not venture to oppoſe this intrepid and obſtinate . 

monarch o]. 

VIII. Upon CLemenT's death, which happened in John XX11, 
the year 1314, many fierce contentions aroſe in the con- Nicolas V. 
clave about chooling a ſucceſſor, the French cardinals 
inſiſting upon a French, and thoſe of [taly demanding 

: an Italian pope. ' After a conteſt, which continued two 

N years, the French party prevailed, and, in the year 1316, 

I elected JAMES DE EusE, a native of Cahors, and cardinal 

2. biſhop of Porto. He aſſumed the name of JohN XXII, 

4 and had a tolerable ſhare of learning, but was at the ſame 

time crafty and proud, weak, imprudent, and covetous, 

which is allowed even by thoſe writers who, in other 


reſpects, ſpeak well of him. He is deſervedly cenſured 


| le] Beſides the common writers already cited, ſee Guir, FAN c. Ber« 

© THIERII, Diſcours ſur le Pontificat de Clement V, tom iti, Hiftorie Eccleſ. 

5 Callic, Colonna, Hift. Litter, de Lyon, tom. i. p. 340. Gallia Chriſtiana 

| Benedict. tom, i, p. 1189. & tom, ii. p. 829. 4 
þ | 


an 


CEN T. on account of his temerity, and the il] ſucceſs that at- 
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tended him, through his own imprudence, in many of 
his enterprizes ; but he is more eſpecially blamed for that 
calamitous and unhappy war into which he entered 
againſt Lewis of Bavaria, This powerful prince diſ- 
puted the imperial throne of Germany with FREDERIC, 
duke of Auſtria; and they had been both choſen to that 
high dignity, in the year 1314, by their reſpective par- 
tiſans among the electors and princes of the empire. 
Tonn took it for granted, that the deciſion of this con- 
teſt came under his ghoſtly juriſdiction. But, in the year 
1322, the duke of Bavaria having vanquiſhed his com- 
petitor by force of arms, took upon him the adminiſtration 
of the empire without aſking the pope's approbation, and 
would by no means allow, that their difpute, already de- 
termined by the ſword, ſhould be again decided by the 
judgment of the pope. Jon interpreted this refufal as 
a heinous inſult upon his authority, and, by an edict 
iſſucd out in the year 1324, pretended to deprive the em- 
peror of his crown, But his impotent reſentment was 
very little regarded; nay, he was even accuſed of hereſy 
by the emperor, who, at the ſame time, appcaled to a 
general council, Highly exaſperated by theſe and other 
deſerved aftronts, the pontiff preſumes, in the year 1327, 
to declare the imperial throne vacant a ſecond time, and 
even to publiſh a ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the chief of the empire. This new mark of papal ar- 
rogance was ſeverely reſented by LEWIS, who, in the year 
1328, publiſhed an edict at Rome, by which Joux was 
declared unworthy of the pontificate, depoſed from that 
dignity, and ſucceeded in it by one of his bittereſt enemies 
PETER DE CORBIERT, a Franciſcan monk, who aſſumed 
the name of NicoLas V, and crowned the emperor at 
Rome in a ſolemn and public manner. But, in the year 
1330, this zmperial pope voluntarily abdicated the chair of 
St. Peter, and ſurrendered himſelf to JohN, who kept 
him in cloſe confinement at Avignon for the reſt of his 
days. Thus ended the conteſt between the duke of Ba- 
varia and JOHN XXII, who, notwithſtanding their mu- 
tual efforts to dethrone each other, continued both in the 
poſſeſſion of their reſpective dignities [p]. 


Le] The particulars of this violent quarrel may be learnt from the 


IX. The 
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IX. The numerous tribes of the Fratricelli, Beohards,C E N T. 
and Spiritual Franciſcans, adhered to the party of LEWIS. - Peony, Ir 
Supported by his patronage, and diſperſed throughout the b 
greateſt part of Hurope, they attacked every where the john XX11 
reigning pontiff, as an enemy to the true religion, and zccufed of 
loaded him with the heavieft accuſations and the bit- ere. 
tereſt inveCtives, both in their writings and in their ordi- 
nary converſation. "Theſe attacks did not greatly affect 
the pontiff, as they were made only by private perſons, by 
a ſet of obſcure monks, who, in many reſpects, were un- 
worthy of his notice; but, towards the concluſion of his 
life, he incurred the diſapprobation and cenſures of almoſt 
the whole Catholic church. For in the year 1331 
and 1332, having aſſerted, in ſome public diſcourſes, that 
the ſouls of the faithful, in their intermediate ſtate, were 
permitted to behold CHR1sT as man, but not the face of 
God, or the divine nature, before their reunion with the 
body at the laſt day, this doctrine highly offended PHI“ 

LIP VI, king of France, was oppoſed by the pope's 
friends as well as by his enemies, and unanimouſly con- 
demned by the divines of Paris, in the year 1333. This 
favourite tenet of the pope was thus ſeverely treated, 
| becauſe it ſeemed highly prejudicial to the felicity of hap- 
py ſpirits in their unembodied ftate ; otherwiſe the point 
might have been yielded to a man of his poſitive temper, 
without any material conſequence, Alarmed by theſe 
vigorous proceedings, he immediately offered ſomething 
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Records publiſhed by STEPH, BALUS, in his Vite Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. 
p. 512, ſ.ä— EDM. MAaRrTENE, Theſaur, Anecdotor, tom. ii, p. 64", ſo 
Jo, GzoxG. HerwarT, in Ludovico Imperatore defenſo contra Bum, 
Monachii 1618, in 4to. et CuarsT, GEWO D. in Apo ogia pro Ludovico 
Bavaro, Ingoldſiad 1618, in 4to, againſt the ſame Bzovius, who, in the 
Annals he had publiſhed, baſely aſperſed the memory of the emperor, See 
alſo Luc, WappinGcvs, in Annalib. Miner. tom vii. p. 77. 106. f. &c, 
| Whoever attentively peruſes the hiſtory of this war, will perceive that 
; Lzwis of Bavaria followed the example of PII Ir the Fair, king of 
| France, As PalLiye brought an accuſation of hereſy againſt Box ITA, ſo 
did LIS with reſpe& to JohN XXII. The French monarch made uſe of 
NoGaRET and other accuſers againſt the one pontiff. Lewis employed 
Occam and the Franciſcans in that quality againſt the other, Each of them 
inſiſted upon the aſſembling a general council, and upon the depoſition of the 
pontiffs who had incurred their diſpleaſure, I omit other circumſtances that 
might be alledged to reader the parallel more ſtriking» 
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by way of excuſe for having eſpouſed this opinion; and 
afterwards, in the year 1334, when he lay at the point 
of death, though he did not entirely renounce, he, in 
ſome meaſure, ſoftened it, by ſaying he believed that the 
unembodied ſouls of the righteous beheld the divine eſſence 
as far as their ſeparate flate and condition would permit [g. 
This declaration did not ſatisfy his adverſaries; hence 
his ſucceſſor, BENEDIC T XII, after many diſputes had 
been held about it, put an end to this controverſy by an 
unanimous reſolution of the Pariſian doctors, ordering it 
to be received as an article of faith, that the ſouls of the 
blefled, during their intermediate ſtate, did fully and 
perfectly contemplate the divine nature [7]. BENEDICT's 
publiſhing this reſolution could be in no way injurious 
to the memory of Joan; for when the latter lay upon 
his death-bed, he ſubmitted his opinion to the judgment 
of the church, that he might not be deemed a heretic after 
his deceaſe [s]. 

X. Jon dying in the year 1334, new contentions 
aroſe in the conclave between the French and Italian 
cardinals about the election of a pope; but towards the 
end of the year they choſe JAMES FOURNIER, a French- 
man, and cardinal of St. Priſca, who took the name of 
BENE DIC T XII. The writers of theſe times repreſent 
him as a man of great probity, who was neither charge- 
able with that avarice, nor that ambition, that diſhonoured 
ſo many of his predeceſſors [t]. He put an end to the 


[z] See STErn. BAL uz ti Vitæ Pontif. Avenion, tom. i, p. 175. 177» 
182. 197. 221. 786, &c. Luc. DacxErnn Spicil, Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. 
p-. 760. ed. Vt. — Jo. LAuNx OI Hiſtoria gymnaſ. Navarreni, part I. cap. vii. 
p. 319. tom. iv, part I. opp.-BourLAay, Hier. Acad. Pariſ. tom, iv. 
p. 235. 250.— Luc. WADñDDIN CGI Anal. Miner, tem. vi. p. 371. tom. vii. 
p- 145. — Ac. ECHARDI Scriptor. Predicator, tom. i, p. 599. 608. 


{-] Barvz1 Vit. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 197. 216. 221. 224. 236. 


l-] All this pope's heretical fancies about the Peatif: Viſon were 


nothing in compariſon with a vile and moſt enormous practical hereſy that 
was found in his coffers after his death, wiz. five and twenty millions of 
florins, of which there were eighteen in ſpecie, and the reſt in plate, jewels, 
crowns, mitres, and other precious baubles, all which he had ſqueezed our 
of the people and the inferior clergy during his pontificate, See FrEuRy 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. livr. xciv. & xxxix. f 
Le] See the Fragmenta Hiſfor. Roman, in MuAATORII Antiguit. Italic. 
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d papal quarrel with the emperor LEWIS: and though heC E N T. 
t did not reſtore him to the communion of the church, „ 
1 becauſe prevented, as it is ſaid, by the king of France, : 

P et he did not attempt any thing againſt him. He care- 

a fully attended to the grievances of the church, redreſſed 


them as far as was in his power, endeavoured to reform 
the fundamental laws of the monaſtic ſocieties, whether 
of the mendicant, or more opulent orders; and died in 
the year 1242, while he was laying the moſt noble 
ſchemes for promoting a yet more extenſive reformation. 
In ſhort, if we overlook his ſuperſtition, the prevailing 
blemiſh of this barbarous age, it muſt be allowed that he 
was a man of integrity and merit, 

XI. He was ſucceeded by a man of a quite different Clement VI, 
diſpoſition, CLEMENT VL, a native of France, whoſe 
name was PETER ROGER, and who was cardinal of St. 
Nereus and St. Achilles, before his elevation to the pon- 
; titcate. Not to infilt upon the molt exceptionable parts 
4 of this pontiff's conduct, we ſhall only obſerve that he 
trod faithfully in the ſteps of JOHN XXII, in providing 
for vacant churches and biſhoprics, by reſerving to him- 
ſelf the diſpoſal of them, which ſhewed his ſordid and in- 
ſatiable avarice ; that he conferred eccleſiaſtical dignities 
and benefices of the higheſt conſequence upon ſtrangers 
and Italians, which drew upen him the warm diſpleaſure 
of the kings of England and France, and laſtly, that b 
renewing the diſſentions that had formerly ſubſiſted be- 
tween LEWIS of Bavaria and the Roman fee, he diſ- 
played to the world his exceſſive vanity and ambition 
in the moſt odious colours. In the year 1343, he aſſailed 
the emperor with his thundering edicts; and when he 
heard that they were treated by that prince with the ut- 
moſt contempt, his rage augmented, and he not only 
threw out new maledictions, and publiſhed new ſentences 
: of excommunication againſt him, in the year 1345, but 
a alſo excited the German princes to elect HENRY VII, 
ion to CHARLES IV, emperor in his place. This vio- 
4 lent meaſure would infallibly have occaſioned a civil war 
in Germany, had it not been prevented by the death of 


<5 4. 
ad 


tom. iii. p. 275 —Barvz1 Vit. Pont, Awenion. tom. i. p. 205, 218. 240, 
&c,—ZovLAY, Hier. Acad. Pariſ. tom, iv. p. 253. 
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c EN T. Lewis, in the year 1347. CLEMENT did not long ſur- 
5 XIV. n. vive him, for he died in the year 352; famous for no- 
3 thing but his exceſſive zeal for extending the papal au- 

thority; and for his having added Avignon, which he pur- 
chaſed of Joan, queen of Naples, to the patrimony of St. 
Peter. | 
InnocentVI. XII. His ſucceſſor, Innocent VI; whoſe name was 
Urban V. STEPHEN ALBERT, was much more remarkable for in- 
tegrity and moderation. He was a Frenchman, and be- 
fore his election had been biſhop of Oftia. He died in 
the year 1362, after having governed the church ten 
years, His greateſt blemiſh was that he promoted his 
relations with an exceſſive partiality, but in other re- 
ſpects he was a man of merit and a great encourager of 
pious and learned men. He kept the monks cloſely to 
their duty, carefully abſtained from reſerving churches, 
and, by many good actions, acquired a great and deſerved 
reputation, He was ſucceeded by WiLLIam GRi- 
MOARD, abbot of St. Victor at Marſeilles, who took the 
name of URBAN V, and was entirely free from all the 
groſſer vices, if we except thoſe which cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated from the papal dignity. This pope, being 
prevailed on by the entreaties of the Romans, returned 
to Rome in the year 1367, but, in 1370, he came back 
to Avignon, to reconcile the differences that had ariſen 
between the kings of England and France, and died there 
the ſame year. 

Gregory XI, XIII. He was ſucceeded by PtTzr Roc, a French 
ecclefiaſtic of illuſtrious deſcent, who aſſumed the name 
of GREGORY XI, a man, who, though inferior to his 
predeceſſors in virtue, exceeded them far in courage and 
aſſurance. In his time Italy in general, and the city of 
Rome in particular, was diſtrefled with moſt outra- 
geous and formidable tumults. "The Florentines carried 

on ſucceſsfully a terrible war againſt the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate ]. Upon which, GREGORY, in hopes of quiet- 
ing the diſorders of /taly, and alſo of recovering the ci- 
ties and territories which had been taken from St. Peter's 


[u] See, chiefly, Cor uc ii SarvTari Epiſtcle, written in the name 
of the Florentines, part I. p. 479—100. p. 148. 162. See alſo Prefar. ad 
part II. p. xviii, the new Florentine edition by LAus, Muus. 
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patrimony, transferred the papal feat from Avignon toc E N T, 
Rome, in the year 1376. To this he was in a great mea- y 1 


ſure determined by the advice of one CATHERINE, a vir- 
gin of Sens, who, in this credulous age, was thought to 
be inſpired with a ſpirit of prophecy, and made a journey 
to Avignon on purpoſe to perſuade him to take this 
ſtep [w]. It was not, however, long before GREGORY 


repented that he had followed her advice : for by the 


long abſence of the popes from Italy, their authority was 
reduced to ſuch a low ebb, that the Romans and Floren- 
tines made no ſcruple to inſult him with the groſſeſt 
abuſe, which made him reſolve to return to Avignon; 
but before he could execute his determination he was 
taken off by death, in the year 1378. 


XIV. After the death of GrEGory XI, the cardinals a great 


aſſembled to conſult about chooſing a ſucceſſor, when the * _ 


people of Rome, fearing leſt the vacant dignity ſhould be miſhchurch, 


conferred on a Frenchman, came in a tumultuous man- 
ner to the conclave, and with great clamours, accom- 
panied with many outrageous threatenings, inſiſted that 
an Italian ſhould be advanced to the popedom. The 
cardinals, terrified by this uproar, immediately proclaimed 
BARTHOLOMEW DE PREGNANO, who was a Neapolitan, 
and archbiſhop of Bari, and aſſumed the name of UR- 
BAN VI. This new pontiff, by his unpolite behaviour, 
injudicious ſeverity, and intolerable arrogance, had made 
himſelf many enemies among people of all ranks, and 
eſpecially among the leading cardinals, "Theſe Jatter 
therefore, tired of his inſolence, withdrew from Rome to 
Anagni, and from thence to Fondi, a city in the king- 
dom of Naples, where they elected to the pontificate 
RoBERT count of Geneva, who took the name of CLE“E 
MENT VII, and declared at the ſame time that the elec- 
tion of URBAN was nothing more than a mere ceremony, - 
which they had found themſelves obliged to perform in 
order to calm the turbulent rage of the populace. Which 
of theſe two is to be conſidered as the true and lawful 
pope, is, to this day, matter of doubt; nor will the 
records and writings, alledged by the contending parties, 


[wv] See Loxcugzvarl, Hiſt, de  Egliſe Callicane, tom, xiv, p. 159. 192. 
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Cc E N f. enable us to adjuſt that point with any certainty [x]. 
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Una remained at Rome: CLEMENT went to Avignon 
n France. His cauſe was eſpouſed by France and Spain, 
Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus, while all the reſt of Europe 
acknowledged URBAN to be the true vicar of CHRIST. 
XV. Thus the union of the Latin church under one 
head was deftroyed at the death of GxeGory XI, and 
was ſucceeded by that deplorable diſſenſion, commonly 
known by the name of the great weſtern ſchiſm | y }. 
This diſſenſion was fomented with ſuch dreadful ſuc- 
ceſs, and aroſe to ſuch a ſhameful height, that, for the 
ſpace of fifty years, the church had two or three different 
heads at the ſame time; each of the contending popes 
forming plots, and thundering out anathemas againſt 
their competitors, The diſtreſs and calamity of theſe 
times is beyond all power of deſcription : for, not to in- 
ſilt upon the perpetual contentions and wars between the 
factions of the feveral popes, by which. multitudes loſt 
their fortunes and lives, all ſenſe of religion was extin- 
guiſhed in moſt places, and profligacy roſe to a molt 
tcandalous exceſs. The clergy, while they vehemently 
contended which of the reigning popes was the true ſuc- 
eeſſor of CHRIST, were ſo exceſſively corrupt, as to be 
no longer ſtudious to keep up even an appearance of re- 
ligion or decency: and in conſequence of all this, many 
plain well-meaning people, who concluded that no one 


[] See the adts and documents in C xs, Ecass. vt Bout Ax, Hiſt. 
Lad. Pariſ. tum. iv. p. 463. ſ.—Luc. Wappinci Aral. Mir tom. ix. 
„. 12 STEPH. Barvzr Vit. Pontif. Awenion, tom. i. p. 442. 998. . 
Hela Santtor, tom. i. April, p. 728. 1 have alſo ſome documents never yet 


- publiſhed, which throw great light upon this controverſy, though they do not 
abſolutely determine the point in diſpute, 


[3] Aa account of this. diſſenſion may he ſeen in Pizzxt dy Pu, 
H.ſtvire Generale du Sckiſme qui a ete en Þ Fgliſe depuis P An 1378, juſqu” cr 
F.A4n 1428, which, as we are informed in the Preface, was compiled from 
the Royal Records of France, and is entirely worthy of credit. Nor ſhould 
we wholly reject Lewis MartwBoureo's Hifloire du grand Schiſme d' Occident 
though in general it be deeply tainted with the leaven of party.ſpirit, A great 
wan; documents are to be met with in Bou Ax, Hiſtor. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv, 


and v. and alſo in Erm, Mau TEN N, Theſauri Arccdotor. tom, ii. p. 1074. 


{ always paſs over the common writers upon this ſubject, ſuch as AI EX AN. 
E, RATYNATD, Bzovivs, SPoNDANUS, and Dy PIN. 


could. 
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could poſſibly partake of eternal life, unleſs united withe E N T. 


the vicar of CHRISTH, were overwhelmed with doubt, 


and plunged into the deepeſt diſtreſs of mind [z]. Ne-*** 7 = 


vertheleſs theſe abuſes were, by their conſequences, great- 
ly conducive both to the civil and religious intereſts of 
mankind ; for by theſe diſſenſions the papal power received 
an incurable wound ; and kings and princes, who had 
formerly been the ſlaves of the lordly pontiffs, now be- 
came their judges and maſters. And many of the leaſt 
ſtupid among the people had the courage to diſregard and 
deſpiſe the popes on account of their odious diſputes 
about dominion, to commit their ſalvation to God alone, 
and to admit it as a maxim, that the proſperity of the 
church might be maintained and the intereſts of religion 
ſecured and promoted without a viſible head, crowned 
with a ſpiritual ſupremacy. 


XVI. The Italian cardinals attached to the intereſts propoſals for 
of URBAN VI, upon the death of that pope in the year aboliſhing 


1389, ſet up for his ſucceſlor, at Rome, PETER TRHo- 
MACELLI, a Neapolitan, who took the name of BoNI- 
FACE IX, and CLEMENT VII, dying in the year 1394, 
the French cardinals raiſed to the pontificate PETER DE 
LuNa, a Spaniard, who aſſumed the name of BENE“ 
DICT XIII. During theſe tranſactions various methods 
were propoſed and attempted for healing this melancholy 
breach in the church. Kings and princes, biſhops and 
divines, appeared with zeal in this ſalutary project. It 


Was generally thought that the beſt courſe to be taken in 


this matter was, what they then ſtyled, the Method of 
ceſſion but neither of the popes could be prevailed on, 
either by intreaties or threatenings, to give up the pon- 
tihcate, The Gallican church, highly incenſed at this 
obſtinacy, renounced ſolemnly, in a council held at Paris 
in the year 1397, all ſubjection and obedience to both 
pontiffs ; and, upon the publication of this reſolution in 
the year 1398, BENEDICT XIII, was, by the expreſs or- 
ders of CHARLEs VI, detained priſoner in his palace at 
Avignon [a]. 


[=] Concerning the miſchievous conſequences of this ſchiſm, we have a 
large account in the Miſtoire du droit public Eccleſ. Francois, tom, ii, p. 166. 


193. 202. 
14] Beſides the common hiſtorians, and Loxcvrvyar*s Hiſtoire de U Fpliſe 
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CENT, XVII. Some of the popes, and eſpecially BENE“ 
6 u. DIC r XII, were perfectly acquainted with the prevailing 
'vices and ſcandalous conduct of the greateſt part of the 
The enor- monks, which they zealouſly endeavoured to rectify and 
mities of the remove: but the diſorder was too inveterate to admit of 
— Fa cure. The Mendicants, and more eſpecially the Domi- 
the Mendi- nicans and Franciſcans, were at the head of the monaſtic 
Cants, orders, and were, indeed, become the heads of the church ; 
fo extenſive was the influence they had acquired, that all 
matters of importance, both in the court of Rome and in 
the cabinets of princes, were carried on under their ſu- 
preme and abſolute direction. The multitude had ſuch 
a high notion of the ſanctity of theſe urdy beggars, and 
of their credit with the Supreme Being, that great num- 
bers of both ſexes, ſome in health, others in a ſtate of 
infirmity, others at the point of death, earneſtly defired 
to be admitted into the Mendicant order, which they 
looked upon as a ſure and infallible method of rendering 
heaven propitious. Many made it an effential part of 
their laſt wills, that their carcaſſes, after death, ſhould be 
wrapped in old, ragged Dominican or Franciſcan habits, 
and interred among the Mendicants. For ſuch was the 
barbarous ſuperſtition and wretched ignorance of this 
Jes that people univerſally believed they ſhould readily 
obtain mercy from CHRIST, at the day of judgment, if 
they appeared before his tribunal aſſociated with the Men- 
dicant friars. | 
They fall XVIII. The high eſteem in which the Mendicant or- 
_ _— ders were held, and the exceſſive degree of authority they 
had acquired, only ſerved to render them ſtill more odious 
quired, only ſerved to er them ſtill more o 
to ſuch as had hitherto been their enemies, and ro draw 
upon them new marks of jealouſy and hatred from the 
higher and lower clergy, the monaſtic ſocieties, and the 
public univerſities, So univerſal was this odium, that 
there was ſcarcely a province or univerſity in Europe in 
which biſhops, clergy, and doCtors were not warmly en- 
gaged in oppoſition to the Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
who employed the power and authority. they had received 


from the popes, in undermining the antient diſcipline of 


Gallicane, tom, xiv, ſee the As of this council in Bovrav's Hiftor, Acad, 
Pariſ, tom, iv. p. $29, 
the 
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the church, and aſſuming to themſelves a certain ſuperin- CE N T. 


tendence in religious matters. In England, the univer- 


ſity of Oxford made a reſolute ſtand againſt the encroach- : 


ments of the Dominicans [I], while RicHARD, arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, HENRY CRUmPy, NoR1s, and others, 
attacked all the Mendicant orders with great vehemence 
and ſeverity [c]. But RicHaRD, whoſe animoſity againſt 
them was much keener than that of their other antago- 
niſts, went to the court of IN NOcEN T VI, in the year 
1356, and there vindicated the cauſe of the church againſt 
them with the greateſt fervor, both in his writings and 
diſcourſe, until the year 1360, in which he died [4]. 
They had alſo many opponents in France, who, together 
with the univerſity of Paris, were ſecretly engaged in 
contriving means to overturn their exorbitant power : 
but Joan DE PoLLIac ſet himſeif openly againſt them, 
publicly denying the validity of the abſolution granted 
by the Dominicans and Franciſcans to thoſe who con- 
felled to them, maintaining, that the popes were diſ- 
abled from granting them a power of abſolution by the 
authority of the canon, entitled, Omnis utriuſque ſexus; 
and proving from theſe premiſes, that all thoſe, who 
would be ſure of their ſalvation, ought to confeſs their 
ſins to their own pariſh prieſts, even though they had 
been abſolved by the monks. They ſuffered little or 
nothing, however, from the efforts of theſe numerous 
adverſaries, being reſolutely protected againſt all oppo- 
ſition, whether open or ſecret, by the popes, who regard- 
ed them as their beſt friends, and moſt effectual ſupports. 
Accordingly, JohN XXII, by an extraordinary decree, 
condemned the opinions of JohN DE POLLIAC, in the 


year 1321 [e]. 


[5] See Avr. Woo, Antiquit, Oxom. tom. i. p. 150. 154. 196, &c. 

[c] See Wood, Antiquit. Oxon, tom. i. p. 181, 182, tom. ii. p. 61, 62 
BAT Vite Pontif. Awenicn, tom. i. p. 338. 950-—BovLay, Hiftcre 
Acad. Pariſ. tom, iv. p. 336. Wa DbDIX GI Annal. Minor, tom, viii. 
p. 126. | 

[4] See Srmon, Lettres Cboiſies, tom. i. p. 164.—l have in my poſſeſ- 
ſion a manuſcript treatiſe of Bax THoLoMEew DE Brisac, entitled, Solu- 
riones oppoſhe Ricardi, Armachani epiſcopi, prepoſitionibus contra Mendicantes 
in curia Romana coram Pontifice et cardinalibus factis, Anno 1360. 

L=] See Jo, Lavxorus, De Canone: Omnis utriuſgue Sexus, tom. i. part J. 
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CENT. XIX. But among all the enemies of the Mendicant 
XIV. orders, none has been tranſmitted to poſterity with more 


N * exalted encomiums on the one hand, or blacker calum- 


ohn Wick- hies on the other, than JohN WickLirr, an Engliſh 

2 doctor, profeſſor of divinity at — and afterwards 
rector of Lutterworth ; who, according to the teſtimony 
of the writers of theſe times, was a man of an enterpri- 
ſing genius, and extraordinary learning. In the year 
1360, animated by the example of RicHaRp, archbiſhop 
of Armagh, he firſt of all defended the ſtatutes and pri- 
vileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt all the orders 
of the Mendicants, and had the courage to throw out 
ſome ſlight reproofs againſt the popes, their principal 
patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed to him as a 
crime, After this, in the year 1367, he was deprived 
of the wardenſhip of Canterbury-Hall in the univerſity of 
Oxford, by Simon LANGHAM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who ſubſtituted a monk in his place; upon which he ap- 
pealed to pope URBAN V, who confirmed the ſentence of 
the archbiſhop againſt him, on account of the freedom 
with which he had inveighed againſt the monaſtic or- 
ders, Highly exaſperated at this treatment, he threw off 
all reſtraint, and not only attacked all the monks, and 
their ſcandalous irregularities, but even the pontifical 
power itſelf, and other eccleſiaſtical abuſes, both in his 
ſermons and writings. From hence he procceded to yet 
greater lengths, and, deteſting the wretched ſuperſtition 
of the times, refuted, with great acuteneſs and ſpirit, the 
abſurd notions that were generally received in religious 
matters, and not only exhorted the laity to ſtudy the 
icriptures, but alſo tranſlated into Engliſh theſe divine, 
books, in order to render the peruſal of them more uni- 
verſal. Though neither the doctrine of W1ICKLIFF was 
void of error, nor his life without reproach, yet it muſt 
be confeſſed that the changes he attempted to introduce, 
both in the faith and diſcipline of the church, were, in 
many reſpects, wiſe, uſeful, and ſalutary [ f]. 


OPP- p. 271. 274. 287, &c,—BALvuznn Pit, Pontif. Avenion, tom. ii. p. 10. 
& Miſcella nor. tom. i. p. 153. —DACHERII Spicil, Scriptor. Veter, tom. i. 
p. 112. f,—lt was publiſhed by Epm. MAR TEN, in Theſauro Anecdotor, 


tom. i. p. 1368. See alſo Batuzin Vit. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i, p. 132+ 
132, &c, f, 


I/ A work of his was publiſhed at Leipfic and Francfort in 4to, in the 
3 XX, The 
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t XX. The monks, whom WI1CKLIFF had principallyc ENT. 
© exaſperated, commenced a violent proſecution againſt , XIV. 5 
- him at the court of GREGOR XI, who, in the year 1377 
1 ordered SIMON SUDBURY, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to His adver- 

S take cognizance of the affair in a council held at London. ſaries. 

7 Imminent as this danger evidently was, WICKLIFF 

- eſcaped it by the intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter, and 

q ſome other peers, who had an high regard for him. And 

) ſoon after the death of GREGORY XI, the fatal ſchiſm 


of the Romiſh church commenced, during which there 
was one pope at Rome, and another at Avignem; ſo that 
of courſe this controverſy lay dormant a long time. But 
no ſooner was this embroiled ſtate of affairs tolerably ſet- 
tled, than the proceſs againſt him was revived by WII:. 
LIAM DE COURTNAY, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
year 1385, and was carried on with great vehemence, in 
two councils held at London and ber any The event was, 
that of the 7wenty-three opinions, for which W1ICKLIFF 
had been proſecuted by the monks, ten were condemned 
as hereſies, and thirteen as errors [g]. He himſelf, how- 
ever, returned in ſafety to Lutterworth, where he died 
peaceably, in the year 1387. This latter attack was 
much more dangerous than the former; but by what 
means he got ſafely through it, whether by the intereſt 
of the court, or by denying or abjuring his opinions, 1s 
to this day a ſecret [Y]. He left many followers in 


„ —— 3, JR... 


year 1753, entitled, Dialogorum Libri guatuor, which, thongh it does not 
contain all the branches or his doctrine, yet ſhews ſufficiently the ſpirit of 
the man, and his way of thinking in general, 


lg! In che original Dr. Mosnr1m fays, that, of eighteen articles 
imputed to W1cXLIFF, nine were condemned as Sereſies, and fiſteen as c- 
rors, This contradiction, which we have taken the liberty to correct in the 
text, is perhaps an overſight of the learned author, who may have confound - 
ed the eighteen hereſies and errors that were enumerated and refuted by Wir - 
Liam WoprFoRD, in a letter to ARUNDEL archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
the twenty-three propoſitions that had been condemned by his predeceſſor 
CouRTNEY at London, of which ten were pronounced heretical, and thirteen 
erroneous, See the very curious collection of pieces, entitled, Faſciculut rerum 
expetendarum et fugierdarum Ox THUINI GRATII, publiſhed firſt at Col:pn, 
ty the compiler, in the year 1535, and afterwards at London in 1690, with 
an additional volume of ancient pieces and fragments by the learned Mr. En- 
: WaRD BROWN. The letter of WopFosD is at full length in the firſt vo- 
1 kime of this collection, p. 191. 
3 l] We have a full and complete Hifory of the Life and Sufferings of Joan 
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CE NT, England, and other countries, who were ſtyled Michlif- 
5 1 fites and Lellards, which laſt was a term of popular re- 
* proach tranſlated from the Flemiſh tongue into Engliſh, 
Wherever they could be found, they were terribly perſe- 
cuted by the inguifitors, and other inſtruments of papal 
vengeance, and, in the council of Conſtance, in the year 
1415, the memory and opinions of WICKLIFF were con- 
demned by a ſolemn decree : and about thirteen years 
: after, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt, 
The m-.. XXI. Notwithſtanding the Mendicants were thus 
„ vigorouſly attacked on all ſides, by ſuch a conſiderable 
| number of ingenious and learned adverſaries, they could 
not be perſuaded to abate any thing of their exceſſive 
pride, to ſet bounds to their ſuperſtition, or to deſiſt from 
impoſing upon the multitude, but were as diligent as ever 
in propagating opinions highly detrimental to religion in 
general, and particularly injurious to the majeſty of the 
Supreme Being. The q ranciſcans, forgetting, in their 
enthuſiaſtic frenzy, the veneration they owed to the Son 
of God, and animated with a mad 8 for advancing the 
glory of their order and its founder, impiouſly main- 
tained, that the latter was a onus CHRIST, in all re- 
ſpects ſimilar to the fir; and that their inſtitution and 
diſcipline was the true goſpel of JEsUs. Yet, ſhocking 
as theſe fooliſh and impious pretenſions were, the popes 
were not aſhamed to patronize and encourage them by 
their letters and mandates, in which they made no ſcruple 
to aſſert that the abſurd fable of the /igmas, or hve 
wounds impreſſed upon Francis by CHRIST himſelf, 
on mount Alyernus, was worthy of credit, becauſe mat- 


ter of undoubted fact [i]. Nor was this all; for they 


Wiczrirr, publiſhed in 8vo at London in the year 1720, by Mr, Joun 
Lx we, whoalſo publiſhed, in the year 1731, Wicxrirr's Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of the New Teſtament from the Latin verſion, called the Vulgates 
This tranſlation is enriched with a learned Preface by the editor, in which 
he enlarges upon the life, actions, and ſufferings of that eminent reformer, 
The pieces, relative to the controverſies which were ſet on foot by the doc- 
trines of W1ckL1Fy, are to be found in the learned work of WiLxins, 
entitled, Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ et Hibern, tom. iii. p. 116. 156, —See 
alſo Bourtar, Hiftor, Acad, Pariſ. tom, iv. p. 450.—AnT, WooD, Antiqgy 
Oxonienſ, tom. i. p. 183. 186, & paſſim. 

[i] The ſtory of the marki, or fligmar, impreſſed on Francis is 
well known, as are alſo thy letters of the Roman pontiffs, which en- 


not 
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not only permitted to be publiſhed without any mark of e E N T, 
their diſapprobation, but approved, and even recommend- XIV. 
ed, an impious piece, ſtuffed with tales yet more impro- 
bable and ridiculous than either of the abovementioned 
nctions, and entitled, The Book of the conformities of St. The Book 
Francis with JE$Us CHRIST, which was compoſed, in& _— 
the year 1383, by BARTHOLOMEw ALB1z1, a Franciſ- 2 
can of Piſa, with the applauſe of his order. This in- 
famous tract, in which the Son of God is put upon a 
level with a wretched mortal, is an eternal monument 
of the outrageous enthuſiaſm and abominable arrogance 
of the Franciſcan order; and not leſs ſo of the exceſſive 
imprudence of the popes in extolling and recommending 
it [4]. x 

kl.. The Franciſcans, who adhered to the genuine The enor- 


and auſtere rule of their founder, and oppoſed the popes, mare edges 


join the belief of it, and which WADD IN has collected with great care, 
and publiſhed in his Annales Minorum, tom. viii, & ix, The Dominicans 
formerly made a public jeſt of this ridiculous fable, but, being awed into 
filence by the papal bulls, they are now obliged to deride it in ſecret, while 
the Franciſcans, on the other hand, continue to propagate it with the moſt 
fervent zeal. That St. FK ANIS had upon his body the marks or impreſſions 
of the five great wounds of CxrisT, is not to be doubted, fince this is a 
fact proved by a great number of unexceptionable witneſſes. But, as he was 
a moſt ſuperſtitious and fanatical mortal, it is undoubtedly evident, that he 
imprinted on himſelf theſe boly wounds, that he might reſemble Cux 18 T, 
and bear about in his body a perpetual memorial of the Redeemer's ſufferings, 
It was cuſtomary in theſe times, for ſuch as were wiliing to be thought more 
pious than others, to imprint upon their bodies marks of this kind, that, 
having thus continually before them a lively repreſentation of the death of 
Crx1sT, they might preſerve a becoming ſenle of it on their minds, The 
words of St, PA ul, Galat. vi. 17, were ſufficient to confirm in this wretched 
deluſion, an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age, in which the ſcriptures were nei- 
ther ſtudied nor underſtood, A long liſt of theſe figmatiſed fanatics might be 
extracted from the A Sanfzrum, and other records of this and the follows 
ing century; nor is this ancient piece of ſuperſtition entirely aboliſhed, even 
in our times, Be that as it may, the Franciſcan monks having found theſe 
marks upon the dead body of their founder, took this occaſion of making him 
appear to the world as honoured by heaven above the reſt of mortals, and in- 
vented, for this purpoſe, the ſtory of Cyuz1sT's having miraculouſly tranſ- 
terred his wounds to hims | 

D] Concerning AL 8121 in his book, ſee WappinG, Annal. Minor, 
tom. ix. p. 158,-], A. Fazricil Biblioth, Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 131. 
—SCHELHORNII Amen, Litter, tom, iii. p. 160,—BayLE's Dictienary, 
at the article FRANC1s, and the N'cuviau Diftiannaire II. Crit. tom. i. at 
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who attempted to mitigate the ſeverity of its injunctions, 
were not a whit wiſer than thoſe of the order, who ac- 
knowledged the juriſdiction and reſpected the deciſions of 
the Roman pontiffs, By theſe antipapal Francifcans, I 
mean the Fratricelli or Minorites, and the Tertiaries of 
that order, otherwiſe called Beghards, together with the 
Spirituals, who reſided principally in France, and em- 
braced the opinions of PIERRE D'OLIIVE. Theſe mo- 
naſtic factions were turbulent and ſeditious beyond ex- 
preſſion; they gave incredible vexation to the popes, 
and for a long time diſturbed, wherever they went, the 
tranquillity both of church and ſtate. About the begin- 
ning of this century [1], the leſs auſtere Franciſeans were 
outrageous in their reſentment againſt the Fratricelli, 
who had deſerted their communion ſz]; upon which 
ſeich of the latter, as had the good fortune to eſcape the 
fury of their perſecutors, retired into France in the year 
1307, and aflociated themſelves with the Spirituals or 
followers of PIERRE D'OLIVE in Provence, who had alſo 
formerly abandoned the ſociety. Soon after this, the 
whole ene ws order, in France, Italy, and other coun- 
tries, was divided into two parties. The one, which 
embraced the ſevere diſcipline and abſolute poverty of 
St. FRANCIS, were called Spirituals; the other, which 
inſiſted upon mitigating the auſtere injunctions of their 
founder, were ſtyled the Brethren of the community. The 
latter, being by far the moſt numerous and powerful, ex- 
crted themſelves to the utmoſt to oppreſs the former, 
whoſe faction as yet was but weak, and, as it were, in its 


the article AE RIZ 1, p. 217. Ex ASsMUs ArRERT made ſeveral extracts 
from this book, and publiſhed them under the title of the Alroran of the 
Frarciſcans, which was frequently printed in Latin, German, and French; 
and, in the year 1734, was publiſhed at Amſterdam in two volumes 8vo, in 
French and in Latin, with elegant cuts. 

The Corformities between CR IST and St, Francis are carried to 
forty in the book of Armrzr, but they are multiplied to 4000 by a Spaniſh 
monk of the order of Obſervants, in a book publiſhed at Madrid in the year 
1651, under the following title, Prodigioſum Nature et Gratiæ Portentum. 
The Cor jſormitics mentioned by PEDRO DT ALVA ASTORGA, the auſtere 
author of this moſt ridiculous book, are whimſical beyond exprefſion. Sce 
the Bibliethegue des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, tom. iv. p. 318. 

] In the year 1306 and 1407. 

[4] WapprxGc: Annales Miner. tom. vi, ad An. 1307, p- 91+ 
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infaricy ; but, notwithſtanding this, they cheerfully ſub-C E N T. 


mitted to theſe hardſhips, rather than return to the ſo— 
ciety of thoſe who had deſerted the rules of their maſter. 
Pope CLEMENT V, having drawn the leaders of theſe two 
parties to his court, took great pains to compoſe their 
diſſenſions; nevertheleſs, his pacihe ſcheme advanced 
but lowly, on account of the inflexible obſtinacy of each 
ſect, and the great number of their mutual accuſations. 
In the mean while, the Spirituals of Tuſcany, inſtead of 
waiting for the deciſion of his holineſs, choſe themſelves 
a preſident, and inferior officers ; while thoſe of France, 
being in the neighbourhood of Avignon, n ex- 
pected the papal determination []. 


XXIII. After many deliberations, CLEMENT V, in a2elibera- 
general council held at Vienne, in Dauphine, where he tions about 
iſſued out the famous bull, Exivi de paradiſo [o], propoſed ij 3 
an expedient for healing the breach between the jarring eaces among 


parties, by wiſe conceſſions on both ſides. He gave uptbe Fran- 


many points to the Spirituals, or rigid Franciſcans, en- 

joining upon the whole order the profeſſion of abſolute 
poverty, according to their primitive rule, and the folemn 
renunciation of all property, whether common or perſoual, con- 
fining them to what was neceſſary for their 7mmediate ſub- 


SO 
ſi/tence, and allowing them, even for that, a very ſcanty 


pittance. He however, on the other hand, permitted the 
Franciſcans, who lived in places where it was extremely 
difficult to procure by begging the neceflaries of life, to 
erect granaries and /torehouſes, where they might depoſite 
a part of their alms as a lock in caſe of want; and or- 
dered that all ſuch granaries and ſlore-houſes ſhould be 
under the inſpection and management of overſeers and 
ſtore-keepers, who were to determine what quantity of 
proviſions ſhould be laid up in them. And finally, in 

order to ſatisfy the Brethren of the community, he con- 
demned ſome opinions of PIERRE D'OLive [p]. Theſe 
proceedings filenced the monaſtic commotions in Fance; 


ſn] WADDINSI Anral. tom. iv. 1310, p. 172 —EccarD1 Corpus Hier. 
medii avi, tom. i. p. 1489, —PouLAY, Hit, Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 129. 
——ECHARDI' Scriptor. Predicator, tom. i. p. 508, 509. 
[e] This bull is inſerted in the Ju Canonicum inter Clementinas, tit. xi. 
De gerber. figntf. tom. ii, p. ro095. edit, BUbmeri, 
DI WappixGs Annal., tom, vi. p. 194 197. 199, b 
at 
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C E N T. but the Tuſcan and Italian Spirituals were ſo exceeding] 
* * u. perverſe and obſtinate, that they could not be brought to 
conſent te any method of reconciliation. At length, in 
the year 1313, many of them, not thinking themſelves 
any longer ſafe in /taly, went into Sicily, where they met 
with a very friendly reception from king FREDER1c, the 
nobility, and biſhops []. 
XXIV. Upon the death of CLEMENT V, the tumult, 
which had been appeaſed by his authority, was revived 
in France with as much fury as ever. For, in the year 
1314, an hundred and twenty of the Spirituals made a 
violent attack upon the Brethren of the community, drove 
them out of the convents of Narbonne and Beziers by 
force of arms, and inflamed the quarrel] in a yet higher 
degree by laying aſide their antient habits, and aſſuming 
ſuch as were ſhort, ſtrait, and coarſe. They were ſoon 
joined by a conſiderable number from other provinces, 
and the citizens of Narbonne, where OLIVE was interred, 
liſted themſelves in the party. JoRN XXII, who was 
d to the pontificate in the year 1317, took great pains 
*> cal this new diſorder. The firſt thing he did for this 
purpoſe was to publiſh a ſpecial bull, by which he or- 
dered the abolition of the Fratricelli, or Minorites, and 
their Tertiaries, whether Beguines or Beghards, who were 
a body diſtin& from the Spirituals [r]. In the next place, 
he admoniſhed the king of Sicily to expel all the Spirituals 
who had taken refuge in his dominions | 5s]: and then or- 
dered the French Spirituals to appear at Avignon ; where 
he exhorted them to return to their duty; and, as the 
firſt ſtep to it, to lay aſide their ſhort, ſtrait habits with the 
fmall hoods. The greateſt part of them obeyed ; but FR. 
BERNARD DELI1TIOSI, who was the head of the faction, 
and twenty-four of the Brethren, boldly refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the injunction. In vindication of their conduct, 
they alledged that the rules preſcribed by St. FRANCIS 
were the ſame with the goſpel of JESUS CHRIST; that 


[;] WannrxGr Annal. tom. vi. p. 213, 214.—Bovray, Hi. Acad, 
Fail. tom. iv. p. 152. 165,—ARGENTRE, Collefis judicior, de novis error. 
tom. i. p. 392. f. 

{-] This law is called Sanaa Romana, &c, and is to be found among the 
Ertravagantes Jobannii XXII, tit. vii. De religighs domibus, tom, ii. Jur. 
Canon. p. 1112. 

fs] WADPIN OI Annal. Miner, tom. vi. p. 265. f. 
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the popes therefore had no authority to alter them: that C E N r. 
the popes had acted ſinfully in permitting the Franciſcans , 89 4 ws 
to have granaries and /tore-houſes ; and that they added to. 
their guilt in not allowing thoſe habits to be worn that 

were enjoined by St. FRancis, JoHNn, highly exaſpe- 

rated by this oppoſition, gave orders that theſe obſtinate 
Brethren ſhould be proceeded againſt as heretics. And 

ſurely nothing could make them appear viler heretics in 

the papal eye, than their daring thus audaciouſly to op- 

poſe the authority and majeſty of the Roman ſee. As 

for F. DEL1T10s1, who was at the head of this ſect, and 

who is ſometimes called DELLI Cons, he was impri- 

foned, and died in his confinement. Four of his ad- 

herents were condemned to the flames, in the year 1318, 

at Marſeilles [t], which odious ſentence was accordingly 

executed without mercy. 

XXV. Thus theſe unhappy friars, and many more of The riaica- 
their fraternity who were afterwards cut off by this cruel lens dilputes 
perſecution, ſuffered merely for their contempt of the de- IRE 
ciſions of the pontiffs, and for maintaining that the in- 
ſtitute of St, FRANC1s, their founder, which they ima- 
gined he had eſtabliſhed under the direction of an im- 
mediate inſpiration, was the very Goſpel of Chriſt, and 
therefore not to be altered by the pope's authority. The 
controverſy, conſidered in itſelf, was rather ridiculous 
than important, ſince it did not affect religion in the 
leaſt, but turned wholly on theſe two points, the form of 
the habits to be worn by the Franciſcan order, and their 
granaries and /tore-houſes, The Brethren of the community, 
or the leſs rigid Franciſcans, wore long, looſe, and good 
habits, with ample hoods; but the Sprirituals went in 
ſtrait, ſhort, and very coarſe ones, which they aſſerted to 
be preciſely the dreſs enjoined by the inſtitute of St. 
FRANCIs, and what therefore no power upon earth had 
a right to alter. And whereas the Brethren of the com- 
munity, immediately after the harveſt and vintage, were 


[e Barvzi Vitæ Pont if. Avenion, tom. i, p. 116, tom. ii. p. 341. et 
Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 195. 272. Wapbixcus, Annal. Minor, tom. vi. 
p. 267. f. 316. ſo MARTENE Theſaur., Anecdotor, tom. v. p. 175, Mana- 
rid us Fuldenſis, in Ec ARDI Corpore Hiſter. medii avi, tom. i. p. 1725, 
et HERRN. Cogntavs, ibid. tom. ii. p. 981. iſcire generale de Lung ne- 
doc, tom. iv. p. 179. ju ARGENTRE Collectio Fudicicr, de novis errorib, 
om. i. p. 294. . 
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accuſtomed to lay up a ſtock of corn and wine in their 
granaries and fr” A. the Spiritual Franciſcans reſolutely 
oppoſed this practice, as entirely repugnant to the pro- 
feſſion of abſolute poverty that had been embraced by 
the Fratricelli or Minorites, In order to put an end to 
theſe broils, pope JoHr, this very year, publiſhed a long 
mandatory letter, in which he ordered the contending 
parties to ſubmit their diſputes upon the two points 
abovementioned, to the deciſion of their ſuperiors [u]. 
XXVI. The effects of this letter, and of other decrees, 
were prevented by the unſeaſonable and impious ſeverity 
of JN XXII, whoſe cruelty was condemned and de- 
teſted even by his adherents, For the Spiritual Fran- 
ciſcans and their votaries, being highly exaſperated at 
the cruel death of their brethren, maintained, that Joux 
XXII, by procuring the deſtruction of theſe holy men, 
had rendered himſelf utterly unworthy of the papal dig- 
nity, and was the true Antichriſt. They moreover re- 
vered their four brethren, who were burnt at Marſeilles, 
as ſo many martyrs, paying religious veneration to their 
bones and aſhes, and inveighed yet more vehemently 
than ever againſt Jong habits, large hoods, granaries, and 


ftore-houſes., The inquifitors, on the other hand, 


having, by the pope's order, apprehended as many of 
theſe people as they could find, condemned them to the 
flames, and ſacrificed them without mercy to papal re- 
ſentment and fury. So that from this time a vaſt num- 
ber of thoſe zealous defenders of the inſtitute of St. 
FRANCIS, viz. the Minorites, Beghards, and Spirituals, 
were molt barbarouſly put to death, not only in France, 
but alſo in Italy, Spain, and Germany [ub]. 


f] It may be ſeen in the Jus Canon. inter Extravog. communes de verber. 


fenif. cap, i, See alſo Wappixcr Annal, Minor. tom. vi, p. 273. 


zo] Beſides many other pieces that ſerve to illuſttate the intricate hiſtory 
of this perſecution, I have in my poſſeſſion 2 treatiſe, entitled, Martyrologiam 
Spiritualium et Fratricellorum, which was delivered to the tribunal ot the 
inquiſition at Carcaſſone, A. D. 1454. It contains the names of an hundred 
and thirteen perſous of both ſexes, who, from the year 1318, to the time of 
INNOCENT VI, were burnt in France and JTraly, for their inflexible attach- 
ment to the poverty of St, FRaxcis. I reckoa that, from theſe and other 
records, publiſhed and unpubliſhed, we may make out a liſt of two thouſand 
martyrs of this kind. Compare Cedex Ixguiſ. Theloſane, a LimBoRCHlo 


editus, p. 298, 302. 319. 327, &c, hs 
XXVII. This 
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XXVII. This dreadful flame continued to ſpread, till e EN T. 
it invaded the whole Franciſcan order, which, in the 3 
year 1321, had revived the old contentions concerning en 
the poverty of CHRIST and his apoſtles, A certain a new dif- 
Beguin, or monk of the third order of St, FRAxc1s, Who pute ariſes | 
was apprehended this year at Narbonne, taught, among vette q 
other things, That neither Chrift, nor his apoſtles, ever of Chit. 
poſſeſſed any thing, whether in common or perſonally, by rig ht q 
of property or dominion, JOHN DE BELNA, an inquiſitor a 
of the Dominican order, pronounced this opinion er- 
roneous ; but BERENGARIUS T'ALoN1, a Franciſcan, 
maintained it to be orthodox, and perfectly conſonant to 
the bull, Exiit qui ſaminet, of NicyoLas III. The 
judgment of the former was approved by the Domini- 
cans; the determination of the latter was adhered to by 
the Franciſcans. At length the matter was brought 
before the pope, who prudently endeavoured to put an 
end to the diſpute. With this view he called into his 
council UBERTINUS DE CASAL1s, the patron of the 
Spiritual, and a perſon of great weight and reputation. 
This eminent monk gave captious, ſubtile, and equivocal 
anſwers to the queſtions that were propoſed to him. 
The pontiff, however, and the cardinals, perſuaded thac | 
his deciſions, equivocal as they were, might contribute l 
to terminate the quarrel, acquieſced in them, ſeconded 
them with their authority, and enjoined, at the fame 
time, filence and moderation on the contending par- | 
ties [x]. 2 

XXVIII. But the Dominicans and Franciſcans were 1 
ſo exccedingly exaſperated againſt each other, that they | 
could by no means be brought to. conform themſelves to | 
this order. JoEN XXII, perceiving this, permitted them 4 
to renew the controverſy in the year 1322; nay, he him- 4 
ſelf propoſed to ſome of the moſt celebrated divines of 1 
the age, and eſpecially to thoſe of Paris, the determina- 
tion of this point, viz. I hetber or na thoſe were 10 be 
deemed heretics who maintained that Feſus. Chriſt, and his . 
apoſtles, had no common or perſenal property in any thing they , | 
poſſefſed? The Francitcans, who held an aftembly this | 


[x] Wappixci Annal. Iirer. tom. vi. p. 361. STEPH, BaLcuUzIL 
Aijcel an. tom. i, p. 307. Gann, vr Bo:s, H. Har. Erl. Pari]. 
P. 611, 5 
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year at Perugia, having got notice of this proceeding, 
unanimouſly decreed, that thoſe who held this tenet were 
not heretics, but maintained an opinion that was holy 
and orthodox, and perfectly agrecable to the deciſions 
and mandates of the popes. They alſo ſent a deputy to 
Avignon, to defend this unanimous determination of their 
whole order againſt all opponents whatever. The perſon 
they commiſſioned for this purpoſe was F. BoNAGRATIA, 
of Bergamo, who alſo went by the name of BoxcoR- 
TESE [y], one of their fraternity, and a man famous for 
his extenſive learning. JohN XXII, being highly in- 
cenſed at this ſtep, iſſued out a decree in the month of 
November, wherein he eſpouſed an opinion diametrically 
oppolite to that of the Franciſcans, and pronounced them 
heretics, for obſtinately maintaining that Chriſt, and his 
apoſiles, had no common or perſonal property in what they 
poſſeſſed, nor a power of ſelling, or alienating, any part of it, 
Soon after he proceeded yet farther, and in another con- 
ſtitution, publiſhed in December following, expoſed the 
weakneſs and inefficacy of thoſe arguments, commonly 
deduced from a bull of NIcHOLAS III, concerning the 
property of the Franciſcan poſſeſſions being transferred 
to the church of Rome, whereby the monks were ſup- 
poſed to be deprived of what we call right, and were 
only allowed the /mple uſe of what was neceſſary for their 
immediate ſupport. In order to confute this plea, he 
ſhewed that it was abſolutely impoſſible to ſeparate right 
and property from the lawful uſe of ſuch things as were 
immediately conſumed by that uſe. He alſo ſolemnly 
renounced all property in the Franciſcan effects, which 
had been reſerved to the church of Rome by former 
popes, their churches and ſome other things excepted. 
And whereas the revenues of the order had been hitherto 
received and adminiſtered by procurators on the part of 
the Roman church, he diſmifled theſe officers, and abo- 
liſhed all the decrees of his predeceſſors, and all the an- 
tient conſtitutions relating to this affair [z]. 


[J ] inſert this caution, becauſe I have obſerved that ſome eminent 
writers, by not attending to this circumſtance, haye taken theſe two names 
for two different perſons, ET 

Iz] Theſe conſtitutions are recorded in the Corpus Juris Canon. 
and alſo among the Extravagantet, tit. xiv. de werbor. fignific. cap. It, 
Jil, p. 1121. Concerning the tranſaction itſelf, the reader ſhould 
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XXIX. By this method of proceeding, the dexterous c E N T. 

pontiff entirely deſtroyed that boaſted expropriation, which ,, Nth I. 

was the main bulwark of the Franciſcan order, and 

which its founder had eſteemed the diſtinguiſhing glory The quarrel 

of the ſociety: It was therefore natural that theſe mea- Þ<tween the 


ſures ſhould determine the Franciſcans to an obſtinate a4 ſcha 


reſiſtance. And ſuch indeed was the effect they pro- xxii. 
duced: for, in the year 1323s they ſent their brother 
BoNAGRATIA in quality of legate to the papal court, 
where he vigorouſly and openly oppoſed the latter con- 
ſtitution of Joan, boldly affirming, that it was contrary 
to all law both human and divine [a]. The pope, on the 
other hand, highly exaſperated againſt this audacious 
defender of the Franciſcan poverty, threw him into pri- 
fon ; and by a new edi, which he publiſhed about the 
end of the year, enacted, that all who maintained that 
CHRIST, and his apoſtles, had no common nor ſpecial 
property in any of their poſſeſſions, ſhould be deemed 
heretics, and corruptors of the true religion {þ]. Find- 
ing, however, that the Franciſcans were not terrified in 
the leaſt by this decree, he publiſhed another yet more 
flaming conſtitution about the end of the year 1324, in 
which he confirmed his former edicts, and pronounced 
that tenet concerning the expropriation of Chrift and his 
apoſtles, a peſtileniial, erroneous, damnable, and „er- 
doftrine, ſubverſive of the catholic faith, and declared all 
ſuch as adhered to it, ob/tinate heretics and rebels agatn/t 
the church [c]. In conſequence of this mercileſs decree, 


chiefly conſult that impartial writer Al vaxus PeLacrius, De lang 
ecclefie, lib. ii. c. 60, . 145. as alſo Luc, WappinGus, Annal. Minor. 
tom. vi. p. 394. /. each of them blames JonN. Bovrar, Hiſftor. Acad. 
Pariſ. tom, iv. p. 191. . 

[a] Wanppixcus, Annal, Minor, tom. vii. p. 2. 22.— AVvAR. PEL a- 
G1vs, De planctu ecclefie, lib ii. .. 167,—Trx1THEMIUS, Annal, Hirſaup. 
tom. ii. p. 157 —TxzoD, DE Ni EN, in EccarDi Corpere Hiſtor. med. æ vi, 
tom. vii. p. 1491. 

[5] WA DDI Se, tom. vii. p. 36.—Centin. de NAN GIS, in DAcHERNt 
Spicilegio, tom. iii. p. 83. —BOUfAY, Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 205.— 
Benedict inor. Gallia Cbriſliana, tom. ii, p. 1515. 

[e] This conſtitution, as well as the two former already mentioned, 3s 
publiſhed among the Extrawagancer, tit, xiv. De verbor. figmf, Wabpix- 
Gus, tom. vii, p. 36. vigorouſly oppoſes this laſt, which is pretty extragt- 
dinary in a man ſo immoderately attached to the cauſe of whe popes as he was, 
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e E N r. great numbers of thoſe who perſiſted in aſſerting that 
1 CHRIST and his apoſtles were exactly ſuch Mendicants 
'as FRANCIS would have his brethren to be, were ap- 
prehended by the Dominican inquiſitors, who were im- 
placable enemies of the Franciſcans, and committed to 
the flames. The hiſtory of France and Spain, Italy and 
Germany, during this and the following century, abound 
with inſtances of this deplorable cruelty; | 
The at- XXX. The zealous pontiff purſued this affair with 
8 great warmth for ſeveral years ſucceſſively; and as this 
cans againſt Conteſt ſeemed to have taken its riſe from the books of 
the pope, PIERRE DB QLIVE, he branded with infamy, in the year 
1325, the Po/tilla, and the other writings of that author, 
as pernicious and heretical [4]. The next ſtep he took 
was to ſummon to Avignon ſome of the more learned and 
eminent brethren of the Franciſcan order, of whoſe 
writings and eloquence he was the moſt apprehenſive, 
and to detain them at his court: and then, to arm him- 
ſelf againſt the reſentment and indignation of this exaſ- 
perated ſociety, and to prevent their attempting any 
thing to his prejudice, he kept a ſtrict guard over them 
in all places, by means of his friends the Dominicans. 
M1CHAEL DE CASENAS, who reſided in Italy, and was 
the head of the order, could but ill diſſemble the hatred 
he had conceived againſt the pope, who therefore or- 
dered him to repair to Avignon, in the year 1327, and 
there deprived him of his office [e]. But, prudent as this 
violent meaſure might appear at firſt ſight, it ſerved only 
to inflame the enraged Franciſcans more than ever, and 
to confirm them in their attachment 'to the ſcheme of 
abſolute poverty. For no ſooner did the bitter and well- 
known conteſt between Joan XXII, and the emperor 
LEwis of Bavaria, break out, than the principal cham- 
pions of the Franciſcan cauſe, ſuch as Maks1L1vs of 
Padua, and Jo. pt JanDuNno, or GENoa, fled to the 
emperor, and under his protection publiſhed' the moſt 
virulent pieces imaginable, in which they not only 
attacked Johan perſonally, but alſo levelled their ſa- 
tires at the power and authority of the popes in ge— 
{4] WaDDIN GH Amal. tom. vii. p. 47,—Jo, GeorxG, Eccarvi 
Corpus Hifter. medii avi, tom. i. p. 5y2 and 1491. 
[e] Wabpixcy Aznael, tom. vii. p. 69. 74. | 
neral, 


CAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 
neral [f]. This example was ſoon followed by others, C E N T, 


particularly by Mich. CASE NAS, and WiLLIam Oc- 
.CAM, who excelled moſt men of his time in ſubtilty and 


acuteneſs of genius, and allo by F. BoNAGRATIA of 


Bergamo. They made their eſcape by fea from Avignon, 
in the year 1327, went firſt to the emperor, who was, at 
that time, in Italy, and from thence proceeded to Munich. 
They were ſoon joined by many others, ſuch as BER EN= 
GARIUS, FRANCIS DE ESCULo, and HENRY DE HALEM, 
who were highly and deſervedly eſteemed on account of 
their eminent parts and extenſive learning [g]. All theſe 
learned fugitives defended the inſtitute of their founder 
in long and laboured treatiſes, in which they reduced the 
papal dignity and authority within a yery narrow com- 
paſs, and loaded the pontiffs with reproaches and in- 
vectives. OccamM ſurpaſſed them all in the keenneſs 
and ſpirit of his ſatire; and hence his Dialagues, together 
with his other productions, which were peruſed with 
avidity, and tranſmitted down to ſucceeding generations, 
gave, as it were, a mortal blow to the ambition and 
majeſty of the Roman pontiffs. 


XXI. On the other hand, the emperor, LEwIsS of Levi. of 
Bavaria, to expreſs his gratitude to theſe his defenders, Baade be— 


not only made the cauſe of the Franciſcans his own, but 
alſo adopted their favourite ſentiment concerning the 


poverty of CHRIST and his apoſtles. For among the cio. 


hereſies and errors of which he publickly accuſed 
JohN XXII, and for which he deprived him of the pon- 
tiſicate, the principal and moſt pernicious one, in the 


[f] Luc. Dacntr11 Spicilegivm, tom, iii. p. 85. ſ. Bullar, Roman, 
tom, vi. p. 167. Eb; MarTENE, Theſaur. Anecditor. tom, ii. p. 695, 
704. Bovuray, Hiſter. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv, p. 216. Thete is a very 
noted piece on this ſubje written by MaARSLILTIITUS of Padua, who wa pro- 
feſſor at Vienna, which was publiſhed in S vo at Fran fort, by FR ANC. Go. 
MARUS, 1592, and is intitled, Defenſor pro Ludgvics Bawaro adver/us ujurs 
fatan: Rymani Pontificis juriſdictionem. 

ſg] Wappinci Annal. tom. vii. p. $1,—MazTENE, Theſaur, Arec 
dotor. tom. iii. p. 749. 757. .. 781 TRITHENMII Annal. Hirſung. tom. ii. 
p. 167.— Bou LA, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 217.— EC CARDI Cor- 
pus Hiftor. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 1034. —BALUZTII Miſ-ellan, tom. i. p. 293. 
315.— The reader may alſo corſult thoſe writers who have compiled Indexes 
and Collect ions of Eccleſiaſtical Hiftorians. 
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C E N T.opinion of the emperor, was his maintaining that the 
n. poverty of CHrIsT did not exclude all right and pro- 
perty in what he uſed as a ſubſiſtence [Y]. The Fratri- 
celli, Beghards, Beguines, and Spirituals, then at variance 
with the pope, were effectually protected by the emperor, 
in Germany, againſt the attempts of the inquiſitors ; ſo 
that, during his reign, that country was over-run with 
ſhoals of Mendicant friars. There was ſcarce a pro- 
vince or city in the empire that did not abound with 
Beghards and Beguines; that is, monks profeſling the third 
rule of St. FRAaNC1s, and who placed the chief excel- 
lence of the Chriſtian life in a voluntary and abſolute 
poverty [i]. The Dominicans, on the other hand, as 
enemies to the Franciſcans, and friends to the pope, 
were treated with great ſeverity by his Imperial majeſty, 
who baniſhed them with ignominy out of ſeveral ci- 
ties [&]. 
Peace is XXXII. The rage of the contending parties ſubſided 
made be- | | , 
tween the greatly from the year 1329. The pope cauſed a diet 
Franciſcans of the Franciſcans to be held that year at Paris, where, 
#nd the by means of cardinal BERTRAND, who was preſident of 
* the aſſembly, and the Pariſian doctors, who were attached 
to his intereſts, he ſo far ſoftened the reſentment of the 
greateſt part of the brethren, that they ceaſed to defend 
the conduct of Micyaer CæsENAS and his aſſociates, 
and permitted another preſident, GERARD ODDo, to be 
ſubſtituted in his room. They alſo acknowledged JohN 
to be a true and lawful pope; and then terminated the 
diſpute concerning the poverty of ChRISH in ſuch an 
ambiguous manner, that the conſtitutions and edicts of 
NicaoLas III and Joun XXII, however contradictory, 
maintained their authority [1]. But, notwithſtanding 
theſe pacific and mutual conceſſions, there were great 


L] See Proceſſus Ludovici contra Jobannem, A. 1328, d. 12 Dec. datus, 
in Barvzi Miſcellaneii, tom. ii, p. 522. and alſo his Appellatio, p. 494+ 

[i] 1 have many pieces upon this ſubject that were never publiſhed, 

[i] Maar. DizrzxBAcH, De mortis genere, quo Henricus VII obiit, 
p. 145+ and others,EccAarpi Corpus Hiftor. medii ævi, tom. i. p. 2103. 
—BOULAY, Hiſt. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 220. ; 
| ] Wabpixei Annales, tom, vii. p. 94 - DA Spicilegiur, 
tom, ili. p. dr. : 


6 numbers 


Chap. Il. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


numbers of the Franciſcans in Germany, Spain, and Italy, © E 
who would by no means conſent to this reconciliation, þ ,, I. 


After the death of JohN, BENEDIC T XII and CIE“ 
MENT VI took great pains to cloſe the breach, and ſhew- 
ed great clemency and tenderneſs towards ſuch of the 
order as thought the inſtitute of their founder more ſa- 
cred than the papal bulls. This lenity had ſome good 
effects. Many, who had withdrawn themſelves from the 
ſociety were 83 induced to return to it, in which 
number were FRAncis DE EsCULo, and others, who 
bad been ſome of John's moſt inveterate enemies [n]. 
Even thoſe, who would not be prevailed on to return to 
their order, ceaſed to inſult the popes, obſerved the rules 
of their founder in a quiet and inoffenſive manner, and 
would have no ſort of connexion with thoſe Fratricelli 
and Tertiaries in Italy, Spain, and Germany, who con- 
temned the papal authority [A]. 


XXXIII. The German Franciſcans, who were pro- he dit. 
tected/by the emperor LEWIS, held out their oppoſition treffes of the 


much longer than any of the reſt. But in the year 1347, 
their imperial patron being dead, the halcyon days of the 


hards, or Tertiaries, were at an end in Germany. For in 
the year 1345, his ſucceſſor CHARLES IV, having been 
raiſed to the imperial throne by the intereſt of the pope, 
was ready, in his turn, to gratify the defires of the court 
of Rome, and accordingly ne both by his edicts 
and by his arms, the inquiſitors who were ſent by the 
Roman pontiff againſt his enemies, and ſuffered them to 
apprehend and put to death all of theſe enemies that came 
Within their reach. Theſe miniſters of papal vengeance 
exerted their power chiefly in the diſtrict of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and Heſſe, where they 
extirpated all the Beghards, as well as the Beguines, or 
Tertiaries, the aſſociates of thoſe Franciſcans, who held 
that CHrIsT and his apoſtles had no property in any 


thing. Theſe ſevere meaſures were approved by 


I. ArcexTRE, Collefio judicior, de novis erroribus, tom, i. p. 343-— 
Bout ay, Hift. Acad, Pariſ, tom. iv. p. 28 1.—-WaDDIN GI Annal. tome 
vii. p. 313. | 

[2] Wappinci Annal, tom, vii. p. 116, 126.— ABGENTRSE J. c. 
tom. i. P- 343» &e. 

N 3 CHARLES 


Sc. in Ger- 
Franciſcan Spiritual, as alſo of their aſſociates the Beg- many, ad 
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CHARLES IV, who then reſided in ſtah, at Lucca, from 
whence, in the year 1369, he iſſued out ſevere edicts, 
' commanding all the German princes to extirpate out of 
their dominions the Beghards and Beguines, or, as he 
himſelf interpreted the name, the voluntary beggars [ 0), 

as enemies of the church and of the Roman empire, and 
to aſſiſt the ingui/itors in their proceedings againſt them. 

By another edict, publiſhed not long after, he gave the 
houſes of the Beghards to the tribunal of the inquiſition, 
ordering them to be converted into priſons for heretics : 

and, at the ſame time, ordered all the effects of the 
Beguines to be ſold publicly, and the profits ariſing from 
thence to be equally divided between the inguiſitors, the 
magiſtrates, and the poor of thoſe towns and cities 
where ſuch ſale ſhould be made [p]. The Beghards, 
being reduced to great ſtraits by this and other mandates 
of the emperor, and by the conſtitutions of the popes, 
ſought a refuge in thoſe provinces of Switzerland that 
border upon the Rhine, and alſo in Holland, Brabant, and 
Pimeraniaſq.] But the edicts and mandates of the em- 
peror, together with the papal bulls and inquiſitors, fol- 
towed them wherever they went, and diſtreſſed them in 
their moſt diſtant retreats; ſo that, during the reign of 
CHARLES IV, the greateſt part of Germany (Switzerland, 
and thoſe provinces that are contiguous to it excepted) 


De] In High Dutch, Die wilgen Armen. 


[e] I have in my poſſeſſion this edit, with other laws of Chan LES IV, 
enacted on this occaſion, as alſo many of the papal "conſtitutions, and other 
records which illuſtrate this affair, and which undoubtedly deſerve to ſee the 
light. It is certain, that CHARLES IV himielf, in his edits and mandates, 
clearly characterizes thoſe people, whom he there fiyles Beggards and Begui- 
n-s, as Franciſcan Tertiaries, belonging to that party of the order then at va- 
riance with the pope, They are (to uſe the emperor's own words, in his edit 
iſſued out at Lucca, and bearing date the 16th of June, 1369) a pernicious 
fe, who pretend to a ſacrilegious and beretical poverty, and who are under a 
VoW that ibey neither ought to bave, nor will bave, any property, whether ſpe- 
cial or common, in the goods they uſe, (this is the poverty of the Franciſcan in- 
ſtitute, which Joux XXII fo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed) which they extend even to 
their ⁊vretched habits. For ſo the Spirituals and their aſſociates uſed todo; 


[7] See Obo. RAYVAT Dos, Anal. Eccleſ, ad A. 1372. F xxxiv. p. 513. 
See alſo the books of FELIX MALTEOTLus, written in the fallowing cen - 
tury againft the Beggards in Switgerland. 


Was 
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was thoroughly purged of the Beghards, or rebelliousC E N T. 


Franciſcans, both perfect and gy 62 XIV. 
XXXIV. But neither edits, bulls, or inquiſitors, ! = 

could entirely pluck up the roots of this inveterate diſcord. heir divi- 

For ſo ardently were many of the brethren bent upon fions ſo far 

obſerving, in the moſt perfect and rigorous manner, the from * F 

inſtitute of St. FRAN CIS, that numbers were to be found ee 

in all places who either withſtood the preſident of the cedings, that 

ſociety, or, at leaſt, obeyed him with reluctance. At the Francis 

. . + can order is 

once therefore to ſatisfy both the laxer and more rigid ſylit into 

party, after various methods had been tried to no purpoſe, two confi- 

a diviſion of the order was agreed to. Accordingly, in -waghy ET 

the year 1368, the preſident conſented that PauLuTIUs 

FUuLGINAs, who was the chief of the more rigid Fran- 

ciſcans in Italy, together with his aſſociates, who were 

pretty numerous, ſhould live ſeparately from the reſt of 

the brethren, according to the rules and cuſtoms they had 

adopted, and follow the inſtitute of their founder in the 

ſtricteſt and moſt rigorous manner. The Syirituals, and 

the followers of OLive, whoſe ſcattered remains were 

yet obſervable in ſeveral places, joined themſelves gra- 

dually and imperceptibly to this party. And as the 

number of thoſe who were fond of the ſeverer diſcipline 

continually encreaſed in many provinces, the popes 

thought proper to approve that inſtitute, and to give it 

the ſolemn ſanction of their authority. In conſequence 

of this, the Franciſcan order was divided into two large 

bodies, which ſubſiſt to this day, wiz. the Conventual 

Brethren, and the Brethren f the obſervation. Thoſe who 

gave up the ſtrict ſenſe of the expreſſions in which the 

inſtitute of their founder was conceived, and adopted the 

modifications that were given of them by the pontiffs, 

were called by the former name; and the council of 

Conſtance conferred the latter upon thoſe who choſe to be 

determined by the words of the inftitute itſelf, rather than 

by any explications of it [r]. But the Fratricelli, toge— 

ther with the Beghards, whom we have frequently had 

occaſion to mention, abſolutely rejected this reconcilia- 


tion, and perſiſted in diſturbing the peace of the church, 


[r] See WADDIN GI Annal. Minor, tom. viii, p. 209. 298. 326. 336. 
tom. ix p. 59. 65. 78, &c. 
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c E N r. during this and the following century, in the marguiſate 
D XIV. A of Ancona, and in other places. 

arr  ' XXXV. This century gave riſe to other religious ſocie- 

New religi- ties, ſome of which were but of ſhort duration and the reſt 

ous orders never became famous. JohN COLOMBINI, a nobleman 

are founded. of Siema, founded, in the year 1368, the order of the 

Apoſtolic Clercs, who, becaufe they frequently pronounced 

the name of JEsvs, were afterwards called Zefuates. This 

inſtitution was confirmed by URBAN V the following year, 

and ſubſiſted till the laſt century, when it was aboliſhed by 

CLEMENT IX [5]. The brethren belonging to it profeſ- 

ſed proverty, and adhered to the inftitute of St. AUGUsTIN. 

They were not, however, admitted to holy orders, but 

aſſiſted the poor by their prayers, and other pious offices, 

and prepared medicines for them, which they diftributed 

gratis {t]. But theſe ſtatutes were in a manner abrogated 

when CLEMENT diſſolved the order. | 

The ſect of XXXVI. Soon after the commencement of this cen- 

3 tury, the famous ſect of the Cellite brethren and ſiſters aroſe 

fers. at Antwerp: they were alſo ſtyled the Alexian brethren and 

The Lol- f/ters, becauſe St. ALEX1Us was their patron z and they 

* were named Cell:tes, from the cells in which they were uſed 

to live. As the clergy of this age took little care of the 

ſick and dying, and deſerted ſuch as were infected with 

thoſe peſtilential diſorders which were then very fre- 

quent, ſome compaſſionate and pious perſons at Antwerp 

formed themſelves into a ſociety for the performance of 


FT as. 


[5] In the year 1668. 

Le] Hier. HEeLYoT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. iii, p. 411../.—Fraxc, 
PGI Breviar, Pontif. tom. iv. p. 189. ſ,—BoxAnNi and others who have 
compiled hiftories of the religious ordets, 

l] Many writers have given us large accounts concerning the ſet and 
ame of the Lollards, yet none of them are to be commended for their fide- 
3 or accuracy on this head, This I can confidently aſlert, be- 


3 of 


Cut. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c, 


of theſe good people had ſuch an extenſive influence, that c E N Te 


in a little time ſocieties of the ſame ſort of Lollards, con- 


cauſe I haye carefully and exprefly inquired into whatever relates to the Lol- 
lardsz and from the moſt authentic records concerning them, both publiſhed 
and unpubliſhed, have collected copious materials from whence their true hiſ- 
tory may be compiled, Moſt of the German writers, as well as thoſe of 
other countries, affirm, that the Lollar ds were a particular ſect, who differed 
from the church of Reme in many religious points; and that WL TE Lots 
LHARD who was burnt in this century at Go/ogn, was their founder, How ſo 
many learned men came to adopt this opinion is beyond my comprehenfion, 
They indded refer to Jo. Tx1THEMIVUS as the author of this opinion; z yet 
it is certain, that no ſuch account of theſe people is to be found in his wri- 
tings, I hall therefore endeavour, with all poſſible brevity, to throw all the 
light I can upon this matter, that they who are fond of ecclefiaſtical hiſtory 
may have a juſt notion of it, 

The term Lollbard, or Lulbard, or, as the ancient Germans write it, Lol- 
(rt, Lullert, is compounded of the old German word Lullen, Lollen, Lallen, 
and the well known termination hard, with which many of the old High 
Dutch words end, Lol/en, or Lullen, ſignifies to fing with a low voice, It 
is yet uſed in the ſame ſenſe among the Engliſh, who ſay, /ull a-fleep, which 
ſignifies to ſing any one into a ſlumber with a ſweet indiſtinct voice. See Franc, 
jun Erymolegicum Anglicanum, ab EDVARDO Lys, Oxon. 1743, fol. under 
the word Lollard. The word is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe among the Flem- 
ings, Swedes, and other nations, as appears by their reſpective Difionariec, 
Among the Germans, both the ſenſe and pronunciation of it have undergone 
ſome alteration ; for they ſay, Lallen, which ſigniſies to pronounce indiſtinciiy, 
or ammer. Lolbard therefore is a finger, or one who frequently ſings, For 
as the word Beggen, which univerſally ſignifies to regueft any thing fervently, is 
applied to devotional requeſts, or prayers, and, in the ſtricter ſenſe in which 
it is uſed by the High Dutch, dengtes praying ferwently to Cad; inthe ſame 
manner, the word Lollen, or Lullen, is transferred from a common to a ſa- 
cred ſong, and fignifies, in its moſt limited ſenſe, to fng a bymn. Lolbard 
therefore, in the vulgar tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a perſon who 
bs continually praiſing God wvith a ſong, or ſinging bymns to bis honour, Hos- 
CEMIUS, a canon of Liege, has well apprehended and expreſſed the force of 
this word in his Geſta Pontificum Leodienſium, lib. i. cap. xxxi. in Jo. CMA 
PEAVILLI Geftis Pentificum Tungrenfium et Leodienſium, tom. ii. p. 350. /+ 
In the ſame year (1309), ſays he, certain Prolling hypocrites, who were called 
LottAnps, or praiſers of God, deceived ſome women of quality i in Hainault and 
Brabant, Becauſe thoſe who praiſed God generally did it in verſe, therefore, 
in the Latin ſtyle of the middle age, to praiſe God, meant to ſing to him, and 
ſuch as were frequently employed in acts of adoration were called religious 
#6 ers. And as prayers and hymns are regarded as a certain external fign of 
piety towards God, therefore thoſe who aſpired after a more than ordinary de- 
gree of piety and religion, and for that purpoſe were more frequently occupied 
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e E N T. ſifting both of men and women, were formed in moſt 


Ws a parts of Germany and Flanders, and were ſupported partly | 


— — — 

in finging hymns of praiſe to God than others, were, in the common popu- 
jar language, called Lollbarde. Hereupon this word acquired the ſame mean- 
ing with that of the term Beghard, which denoted a perſon remarkable for 
piety; for in all the old records, from the eleventh century, theſe two words 
are ſynonymous : ſo that all who are fiyled Beggards are alto called Lollards, 
which may be proved to a demonſtration from many authors, and particularly 
from many paſſages in the writings of FTLIX Matizorvus againſt the Be- 
gard: : ſo that there are preciſely as many ſorts of Beggards as of Lollardi. Thoſe 
whom the monks now call Lay Brothers, were formerly named Lollard Bre- 
thren, as is well obſerved by Bax Thor, ScHomINGER, Ad Foach. Vadianum 
de collegiis monaſtertiſque Germanie Veter. lib. i, p. 24, in GoLDAS1 Scriptor. 
rerum Alemannicarum, tom. iii. 

The Brethren of the free ſpirit, of whom we have already given a large 
account, are by ſome fiyled Beggards, by others Lollards. The followers of 
GrrnarD GrnooTy, or Pricfts of the community, are frequently called Lol- 
lard Brethren, The good man War Ter, who was burnt at Cogn, and 
whom ſo many learned men have vnadviſedly repreſented as the founder of the 
ſect of the Lol/ards, is by ſome called a Beggard, by others a Lo/lard, and by 
others a Minrite, The Franciſcan Tertiaries, who were remarkadle for their 
prayers and other pious exerciſes, often go by the name of Lo/lards., The 
Cellite Brethren, or Alexians, whoſe picty was very exemplary, did no ſooner 
appear in Flanders about the beginning of this gemury, than the people gave 
them the title of Lollards, a term much in uſe at that time. A particular 
reaſon indeed for their being diſtinguiſhed by this name was, that they were 
pubiie fingers, who made it their buſineſs to inter the bodies of thoſe who 
died of the plague, and ſang a dirge over them in a mourntul and indiſtinct 
tone as they carried them to the grave. Among the many tefiimonics that 
might be-alledged to prove this, we ſhall confine ovrſelves i the words of 
Jo. Bar T. GRAMAYE, a man eminently ſkilled in the hiſto:y of bis coun» 
try, in his Work, entitled, Antqoerpia, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 16. The Alext- 
ans, ſays he, wwho conflantly cmployed themſelves about funerals, tad their riſe at 
Antwerp; at 7ubich place, abcut the year 1300, ſume hn piou: laymen formed 
a ſociety, Or accourt of their extraordinary temperance and made, they wer; 

Pyled Matemanni (or Moderatiſts), and alſo Lottanps, FROM THEIR AT- 
TENDANCE ON FUNERAL ane. From their cellt, they were named 
Cellite brethren, T the ſame purpo! le is the following pailage in his work, 

entitled, Lovanium, p. 18. which is inſerted in the ſplendid folio edition of 
the Belgic Antiquities, publiſhed at Leuwain in 1708: The Alexian', whe 
were wholly engaged in taking care of funrra!s, neto began to appear, They 
were laymen, who, baving wholly devoted theniſelves to wworks of mercy, were 
named LoLLARDs ard Matemanni (er Moderatifis), They made it their ſole 
buſineſs to take care Us all ſuch az were fick, or out of their ſenſes. Theſe they « at- 
tended both private'y and publicly, and buried the dead. The ſame learned au- 
$hor tells us, that be tranſcribed ſome of theſe particulars from an old diary 


by 
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by their manual labours, and partly by the charitable c E NT. 
donations of pious perſons, The magiſtrates and in- Ale. a: 
habitants of the towns, where theſe brethren and fiſters * * * 
refided, gave them peculiar marks of favour and protection 

on account of their great uſefulneſs to the ſick and needy. 

But the clergy, whoſe reputation was not a little hurt by 

them, and the Mendicant friars, who found their profits 
diminiſhed by the growing credit of theſe new comers 
perſecuted them vehemently, and accuſed them to the 

popes of many vices and intolerable errors. Hence it 

was, that the word Lollard, which originally carried a 

good meaning, became a term of reproach to denote a 

perſon, who, under the maſk of extraordinary piety, con- 

cealed either enormous vices, or pernicious ſentiments. 

But the magiſtrates, by their recommendations and te- 
ſtimonials, ſupported the Lallards againſt their malignant 

rivals, and obtained many papal conſtitut ons, by Which 


written in Flemiſh rhyme, Hence we find in the Annals of Holland and U- 
trecht, in Ax T. MATTH #1 Analc#, wet. ævi, tom. i. p. 431. the follow- 
ing words; Die Lellardtjes die brochten de doeden by cen, i. e. the Lollards who 
collected the dead bodies; which paſſage is thus paraphraſed by MAT TH us, 
The Managers of funerals, and carriers of the dead, of whom there was a fixed 
company, were à ſet of mean worthleſs creatures, who uſually ſpoke in a canting 
mournful tore, as if bewwailing the dead; and hence it came te paſs, that a flreet 
in Utrecht, in which moſt of theſe people lived, Twas called the Lol r ſtreet. The 
ſame reaſon that changed the word Beggard from its primitive m-aning, con- 
tributed alſo to give, in proceſs of time, a different fignification to that of 
Lollard, even its being aſſumed by perſons that diſhonoured it. For among | 
thoſe Lollards, who made ſuch extraordinary pretences to piety and religion 
and ſpent the greateſt part of their time in meditation, prayer, and ſuch-like 
acts of piety, there were many abominable hypocrites, who entertained the 
moſt ridiculous opinions, and concealed the moſt enurmous vices under the 
ſpecious maſk of this extraordinary proſeſſion. But it was chiefly after the 
riſe of the Alexians, or Cellitcs, that the name Lellard became infamous, For 
the prieſts and monks, being inveterately exaſperated againſt thele good men, 
propagated injurious ſuſpicions of them, and endeavoured to perſuade the peo- 
ple, that, innocent and beneficent as the Lallardi ſeemed to be, they were in 
reality the contrary, being tainted with the moſt pernicious ſentiments of a 
religious kind, and ſecretly addicted to all forts of vices, Thus by degrees it 
came to paſs, that any perſon, who covered herefies, or crimes, under the 
appearance of piety, was called a Lallard. So that it is certain this was not 
a name to denote any one particular ſect, but was formerly common to all 
perſons and all ſeats, who were ſuppoſed to be guilty of impiety towards God 
and the church, under an external profeſſion of extraordinary piety, 
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2 E N T, their inſtitute was confirmed, their perſons exempted from 


XIV, 
PAAT I. 
— 


Greek wri- 
ters. 


the cognizance of the inquiſitors, and ſubjected entirely 
to the juriſdiction of the biſhops. But as theſe meaſures 
were inſufficient to ſecure them fram moleſtation, 
CHARLES, duke of Burgundy, in the year 1472, obtained 
a ſolemn bull from ope S1xTUs IV, ordering that the 
Cellites, or Lellards, ſhould be ranked among the religious 
orders, and delivered from the juriſdiction of the biſhops : 
and pope JuLius II granted them yet greater privileges 
in the year 1506. any ſocieties of this kind are yet 
ſubſiſting at Colagn, and in the cities of Flanders, though 
they have evidently departed from their ancient rules [ww]. 

XXXVII. Among the Greek writers of this century 
the following were the moſt eminent. | 

NicErnokus CaLLisTUs, whoſe Eccleſiaſtical Hiflory 
we have already mentioned ; 

MaTTHzus BLASTAREsS, who illuſtrated and ex- 
plained the canon laws of the Greeks ; 

BARLAAM, who was a very zealous champion in be- 
half of the Grecian cauſe againſt the Latins; 

GREGORIUS ACINDYNUS, an inveterate enemy of the 
Palamites, of which ſect we ſhall give ſome account in its 


proper place; 

Yor tore CANTACUZENUS, famous for his hiſtory of 
” own time, and his confutation of the Mahometan 
aw; 

NicePHoRUs GREGORAS, who compiled the Byzan- 
tine hiſtory, and left ſome other monuments of his genius 
to poſterity z | 

THEOPHANEs, biſhop of Nice, a laborious defender 
of the truth of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews, and the 
reſt of its enemies ; 

Nirlus CaBaAsILAs, Nilus Rronivs, and NiLys 
DauvLA, who moſt warmly maintained the cauſe of 
their nation againſt all the Latin writers ; 


[w] Beſides many others whom it is not proper to mention here, ſee 
ZEc1n.Grritznivs, De admiranda ſacra et civili magnitudine urbis Colonie, 
lb. iii. Syntagm. li. p. 534+ 598. 603,—Jo. BAr T. GRAMAYE, in Asti- 
guit, Belgicis.— Ax rox. SANDERUS, in Brabantia et Flandria illuſtratis.— 
Aus. Mis aus, in operibus Diplematico Hiftoricis, and many other writers 
of this period in many places of their works, I may add, that thoſe who 
are fiyled Lollards, are by many called die NVollbruder, from Wollen, an an- 
cient German word, 


PHILoTHEVUs, 


——ͤ TT 


Cnay. Il. Doctors, Church-Government, &Cc. 


Pn1LoTHEUs, ſeveral of whoſe tracts are yet extant,C E N r. 
and feem well adapted to excite a devotional temper and 
ſpirit, 

GREGORY PALAMAS; of whom more hereafter, 6 

XXXVIII. From the e e number of the Latin Latin wri- 


writers of this century, we 
famous. Among the ſcholaſtic doctors, who blended 
philoſophy with divinity, JohN Duns Scorus, a Fran- 
ciſcan, and the great antagoniſt of Thomas, held the 
firſt rank, and, though not entitled to any praiſe for his 
candour and ingenuity, was by no means inferior to 
any of his contemporaries in acuteneſs and ſubtilty of 
genius [x]. 

After him the moſt celebrated writers of this claſs were 
DuRAanDus of St. PokTian, who combated the com- 
monly received doctrine of the divine co-operation with 
the human will [y]. AnToxivus ANDRÆTAS, HEeRvzUus 
NaTaL1s, FRancis MayRonivs, 'THoMAs BrAD- 
WARDINE, an acute ingenious man [Z], PETER AURE- 
OLUs, JohN Bacon, WILLIAu Occam, WALTER 
BurL#us, PETER DE ALLIACO, T HOMAS of Straſburg, 
and GREGORY DE RIMINI Ia]. 

Among the myſtic divines, Jo. TAuLERUs and Jo. 
RuysBROCKI1Us, though not entirely free from errors, 
were eminent for their wiſdom and integrity ; 

NicHoLas LYRANUS acquired great reputation by his 
Compendious Expoſition of the whole Bible; | 


[x] The very laborious and learned Luc, WappixGus favoured the pub- 
lic with an accurate edition of the works of ScoTus, which was printed at 
Lyons, 1639, in twelve volumes folio.—-Compare Woop, Anti. Ox:r., 
tom. i, p. 86. ſ. but eſpecially WappinGus, Annal. Minor, fratr, tom, vi. 
p: 40. 107,—-Bovray, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ, tom, iv, p. 70, &c. 


{y] See Jo. Lauxoivs, in a ſmall treatiſe, entitled Syllabus ratiorum, 


guibus Durandi cauſſa defenditur, tom. i. opp.—Gallia Chrift, tom, ii, p. 723. 


ſz] Rieu. Stmon, Lettres Choifies, tom. iv, p. 232. & Critique de la 
Bib liotbegue des Auteurs Ecclefiaſt. par M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 360,—STEP U. 
SoucttTus, in Obſervationibus ad h. I. p. 703,-Now, Dit, Hiſt, Crit. 
tom. ii. p. 500. ſo He was archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Da] For a full account of all theſe perſons, ſeg Hiſtoire de l' Egliſe Galli- 
cane, tom, xiv. p. 1 12. /+ 


RAYNERIUS 


PAR T II. 


all only ſelect the moſt bers. 
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Raynerivs PISANUS is celebrated for his Summar; 
of Theology, and ASTESANUS for his Summary of Caſes of 


Conſcience. 


K 8 — — Y 
— 


HAF. HI. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian Church during this 


century. 


CENT. I. ALL thoſe who are well acquainted with the 
55 hiſtory of theſe times muſt acknowledge, that 
religion, whether as taught in the ſchools, or inculcated 
The corrup- upon the people as the rule of their conduct, was ſo ex- 
tion of reli- tremely adulterated and deformed, that there was not a 
* ſingle branch of the Chriſtian doctrine, which retained 
the leaſt trace of its primitive luſtre and beauty. Hence 
it may eaſily be imagined, that the Waldenſes and others, 
who longed for a reformation of the church, and had 
ſeparated themſelves from the juriſdiction of the biſhop 
of Rome, though every where expoſed to the fury of the 
inquiſitors and monks, yet increaſed from day to day, and 
baffled all the attempts that were made to extirpate 
them. Many of theſe poor people having obferved, that 
great numbers of their party periſhed by the flames and 
other puniſhments, fled out of Italy, France, and Germany, 
into Bohemia and the adjacent countries, where they af- 
terwards aſſociated with the Huſſites and other Separa- 
tiſts from the church of Rome. | 
The ſtate of II. NICHOLAS LyRanvs deſervedly holds the firſt 
exegetical rank among the commentators on the Holy Scriptures, 


bony ma having explained the Books both of the Old and New 
logy, Teſtament in a manner far ſuperior to the prevailing 
taſte and ſpirit of his age. He was a perfect maſter of 
the Hebrew language, but not well verſed in the Greek, 
and was therefore much happier in his expoſition of the 
Old Teſtament, than in that of the New [5]. All the 


other divines, who applied themſelves to this kind of 


[5] Rieu. S1110N, Hiſtoire des principaux Commentateurs du Nos, p. 447+ 

& Critique de la Bibliotb. des Auteurs Eccleſ. par M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 358. 
——=W ADDING1 Annal. Minor, tom, v. p. 264. / ; 

writing, 
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writing, were ſervile imitators of their predeceſſors. E N T. 
They either culled choice ſentences from the writings of 1 
the more ancient doctors; or elſe, departing from the 
obvious meaning of the words, they tortured the ſacred 

writers to accommodate them to ſenſes that were myſte- 

rious and abſtruſe. They who are deſirous of being ac- 

quainted with this art, may have recourſe to VITALIS A 

Fux No, his Moral Mirrour of the Scriptures [c], or to 

Lo porPHVUs of Saxony, in his Pſalter Spiritualized [d]. 

The philoſophers, who commented upon the ſacred writ- 

ings, ſometimes propoſed ſubtile queſtions drawn from 

what was called, in this century, Internal Science, and 

ſolved them in a dexterous and artful manner, 

III. The greateſt part of the doctors of this century, The 3i4a&ic 
both Greek and Latin, followed the rules of the peri- «vines, 
patetic philoſophy, in expounding and teaching the doc- 
trines of religion; and the Greeks, from their commerce 
with the Latins, ſeemed to have acquired ſome know- 
ledge of thoſe methods of inſtruction uſed in the weſtern 
ſchools, Even to this day the Greeks read, in their 
own tongue, the works of 'THoMaAs, and other capital 
writers of the ſcholaſtic claſs, which in this age were 
tranſlated and introduced into the Grreek church by 
DemeTRIUs CypoNivs, and others ſe]. Prodigicus 
numbers among the Latins were fond of this ſubtile me- 
thod, in which JohN Scorus, DURANDUs A S. PoR- 

TIAN, and WILLIAd Occam, peculiarly excelled, 

Some few had recourſe to the deciſions of Scripture and | 
Tradition in explaining divine truths, but they were over- 
borne by the immenſe tribe of logicians, who carried all 

before them. 

IV. This ſuperiority of the ſchoolmen did not, how- The adver- 
ever prevent ſome wiſe and pious men among the A lies ot the 
tics, and elſewhere, from ſeverely cenſuring this pre- I 
ſumptuous method of bringing before the tribunal of The 8ibli- 
philoſophy matters of pure revelation. Many, on the cal dises, 
contrary, were bold enough to oppoſe the reigning paſ- 
ſion, and to recal the youth deſigned for the miniſtry, to 


Le] Speculum Merale totius Scripture. q 
[4] Eſalterium juxta Spiritualem ſenſum, 1 
Ie] Rieu. Simon, Creance ds J Egliſe Oriental: r la Tanſulſtantiation, | 
p. 166, F 
| the f 
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C E N T. the ſtudy of the ſcriptures and the writings of the an- 
OED u. dient fathers. This proceeding kindled the flame of 
' diſcord almoſt every where; but this flame raged with 
peculiar violence in ſome of the more famous univerſi- 
ties, eſpecially in thoſe of Paris and Oxford, where many 
ſharp diſputes were continually carried on againſt the 
philoſophical divines by thoſe of the biblical party, who, 
though greatly inferior to their 3 in point of 
number, were ſometimes victorious. For the * 
legions, headed by Mendicants, Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciſcans, were often extremely raſh in their manner of 
diſputing ; they defined and explained the principal doc- 
trines of revealed religion in ſuch a way as really over- 
turned them, and fell often into opinions that were evi- 
dently abſurd and impious. Hence it came to paſs, that 
ſome of them were compelled to abjure their errors, 
others to ſeek their ſafety by flight; ſome had their writ- 
ings publicly burnt, and others were thrown into pri- 
ſon [/]. e when theſe commotions were quell- 
ed, moſt of them returned, though with prudence and 
caution, to their former way of thinking, perplexed their 
adverſaries by various contrivances, and deprived them of 
their reputation, their profits, and many of their fol- 
lowers. 
Contentions V. It is remarkable, that theſe ſcholaſtic doctors, ot 
ras Fray phileſophical theologiſts, far from agreeing among them- 
The Scotifts ſelves, were furiouſly engaged in diſputations with each 
and Thom- other concerning many points. The flame of their con- 
1. troverſy was, in this century, ſupplied with plentiful ac- 
ceſſions of fuel, by JoHN Duxs Scorus, an Engliſhman, 
of the Franciſcan order, who was extremely eminent for 
the ſubtilty of his genius, and who, animated againſt the 


D/] See Bout A, Hift. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv, paſſim.— In the year 
1340, ſeveral opinions of the ſchoolmen, concerning the Trinity and other 
doctrines, were condemned, p. 266, —In the year 1347, M. Jo. px Mx- 
CURIA and NIcx. Dr ULT&ICVURIA were obliged to abjure their errors, 
p. 298. 308.—In 1348, one Simon was convicted of ſome horrible errors, 
p. 322,—The ſame fate, A. 1354, befel Guido of the Auguſtine order, 
p. 329. A, 1362, the like happened to one LEWIS, p. 374. to Jo. DE 
CALoRE, p. 377. A. 1365, to Dion, SoULLECHAT, p. 382. Oxford 
alſo had its ſhare in tranſactions of this nature, Ste Ax r. Woop, Antiquit, 
Oxon, tom. i. P. 153. 183. 
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Dominicans by a warm ſpirit of jcalouf;, had attackedC E N r. 

and attempted to diſprove ſeveral doctrin's of THOMAS 8 adds 
AR T II. 

Aquinas. Upon this, the Dominicans taking the alarm, 

united from all quarters to defend their favourite doctor, 

whom they juſtiy conſidered as the common leader of the 

ſcholaſtics; while the Franciſcans, on the other hand, 

eſpouſed with ardour the cauſe of Scorus, whom they 

looked upon as a divine ſage ſent down from heaven to 

enlighten bewildered and erring mortais. Thus theſe 

powerful and flouriſhing orders were again divided; and 

hence the origin of the two famous ſects, the Scotiſis and 

Thomi/ls, which, to this day, diſpute the field of con- 

troverly in the Latin ſchools. The chief points about 

which they diſagree are, the Nature of the divine ca- 

operation with the human will, the Meaſure of divine grace 

that is neceſlary to ſalvation, the Unity of form in many 

or perſonal identity, and other abſtruſe and minute queſ- 

tions, the enumeration of which is foreign to our pur— 

poſe. We ſhall only obſerve, that what contributed 

moſt to exalt the reputation of ScoTus, and to cover 

him with glory, was his demonſtration and defence of, 

what was called, the /mmaculate conception of the Virgin 

Mary, againſt the Dominicans, who entertained different 

notions of that matter [g]. 

VI. A prodigious number of the people, denomi- The Myi- 
nated y/tics, reſided and propagated their tenets in al- tic. 
molt every part of Europe. There were, undoubtedly, 
among them many perſons of eminent piety, who en- 
deavoured to wean men from an exceſſive attachment to 
the external part of religion, and to ſorm them to the 
love of God, and the practice of genuine virtue. Such, 
among athars. were I AULERUS, Ryy >BROCIUS, Suso, 
and GERARD of Zutphen [], who, it mult be confeſſed, 
have left many writings that are exccecingly well cal- 
culated to excite pious ; diſpoſitions in the minds of their 
readers; though want of judgment, and a propenſity to 
indulge enthutiaſtic viſions, is a detect common to them 


ſg] See WanyINnGvs, Arral. Miner. tom. vi. p. 52. 

{b] Concerning theſe authors, ſee Petr, b'otxrr, Biototh, Myſticrs 
rum ; and Gopork. ARNOLD, Hiftor, et deicriptia Theol, Mufti. Con- 
cerning TAULtxUs and 903 iy Ecnanpus treats expreſely in his Scriptor. 
Pradicat, tom. i. p. © 53+ 67 See alſo A Sander. Januar, tom. ii. 
p. 652. Mt 
Vor. III. () all. 
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all. But there were alſo ſome ſenſeleſs fanatics belong- 
ing to this party, who ran about, from place to place, 
recommending a moſt unaccountable extinction of all 
the rational faculties, whereby they idly imagined the 
human mind would be transfuſed into the divine effence ; 
and thus led their proſelytes into a fooliſh kind of piety, 
that in too many caſes bordered nearly upon licentiouſ- 
neſs. The religious frenzy of theſe enthuſiaſts roſe to 
ſuch a height, as rendered them deteſtable to the ſoberer 
fort of My/tics, who charged their followers to have no 
connexions with them [oi]. 

VII. It is needleſs to fay much concerning thoſe who 
applied themſelves to the Audy of morality, ſeeing their 
merit is much of the ſame kind with that of the authors 
whom we have already mentioned; though it may be 
proper to mention two circumſtances, by which the reader 
may aſcertain the true ſtate of this ſcience. The firſt is, 
that about this time more writers than in any former 
century made it their buſineſs to collect and ſolve, what 
they ſtiled, Caſes of conſcience, by which AsTESANUs, an 
Italian, MonaLDus, and BARTHOLOMEW of St. Con- 
CORDIA, acquired a reputation ſuperior to any of their 
contemporaries. This kind of writing was of a piece 
with the education then received in the ſchools, fince it 
taught people to quibble and wrangle, inſtead of forming 
them to a found faith and a fuitable practice. A ſecond 
thing worthy of notice is, that moral duties were explain- 
ed, and their practice enforced, by allegories and compa- 
riſons of a new and whimſical kind, even by examples 
drawn from the natures, properties, and actions of the 
brute creation. Theſe writers began, for inſtance, by 
explaining the nature and qualities of ſome particular 
animal, and then applied their deſcription to human life 
and manners, to characterize the virtues and vices of 
moral agents. The moſt remarkable productions of this 
fort are NiEDER's Formicarius, a treatiſe concerning 
Bees by Thomas BRABANTiNus, HuGo DE St. Vic- 
TOR's diſſertation upon Bea/ts, and a tract of Thomas 


Ii] Jon. Ruysnroc1vs inveighed bitterly againſt them, as appeare 
from his Work publiſhed by Lau, Sux ius, s. 50, 378. as alſo from his 
treatiſe De vera cextemplatione, cap. xviii. p. 608, 


WaLLEY's 
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WaLLEY's, intitled, The Nature of Brute Animals mo- c ENT 


ralized. 
VIII. The defenders of yew naps in this age were, 


PA II. 
— — 


generally ſpeaking, unequal to the glorious cauſe they conttover- 
undertook to ſupport ; nor do their writings diſcover any falif:, 


ſtriking marks of genius, dexterity, perſpicuity, or can- 
dour. Some productions, indeed, appeared from time to 
time, that were not altogether unworthy of notice. The 
learned BRADWARDINE, an Engliſh divine, advanced 
many pertinent and ingenious things towards the con- 
firmation of the truth of Chriſtianity in general, in a 
Book upon Providence. The book, intitled, Collyrium 
Fidei contra Hereticos, or, Eye-ſalve of Faith againſt the 
Hleretics, ſhews that its author ALvaRUs PELAG1Us was 
a well-meaning and judicious man, though he has by no 
means exhauſted the ſubject in this performance. Ni- 
CHOLAs LYRA wrote againſt the Jews, as did alſo Por - 
CHETUS SALVATICUsS, Whoſe treatiſe, intitled, The 
Triumph of Faith, is chiefly borrowed from the writings 
of Raymond MaRTin. Both theſe writers are much in- 
ferior to THEOPHANEs, whoſe Book againſt the Fews, and 
his Harmony between the Old and New Teſtament, contain 
many obſervations that are by no means contemptible. 


IX. During this century, there were ſome promiſing State of the 
appearances of a reconciliation between the Greeks and ©troverly 


between the 


Latins. For the former, apprehending they ſhould want greets and 
the aſſiſtance of the Latins to ſet bounds to the power of Latins, 


the Turks, which about this time was continually in- 
creaſing, often pretended a willingneſs to ſubmit to the 
Latin canons, Accordingly, A. D. 1339, ANDRON1- 
cus, the Younger, ſent BARLAAM as his ambaſſador 
into the weſt, to deſire a reconciliation in his name. In 
the year 1349, another Grecian embaſſy was ſent to 
CLemenT VI, for the ſame purpoſe, and, in 1356, 
a third was diſpatched upon a like errand to IN NO:“ 
CENT VI, who reſided at Avignon, Nor was this 
all; for, in the year 1367, the Grecian patriarch arrived 
at Rome in order to negotiate this important matter, and 
was followed, in the year 1369, by the emperor himſelf 
Joan PaLzoLoGus, who undertook a journey into Italy, 
and, in order to conciliate the friendſhip and good-will 
of the Latins, publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, which 
was agrecable to the ſentiments of the Roman pontiff. 

O 2 But, 
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CEN T. But, notwithſtanding theſe prudent and pacific meaſures, 

XIV. i the major part of the Greeks could not be perſuaded by 

any means to drop the controverſy, or to be reconciled 

to the church of Rome, though ſeveral of them, from 

views of intereſt or ambition, expreſſed a readineſs to 

ſubmit to its demands; ſo that this whole century was 

ſpent partly in furious debates, and partly in fruitleſs 
negotiations [&]. 

Theconten= X. In the year 1384, a furious controverſy aroſe at 

3 Paris, between the Univerſity there and the Dominican 

univerſity of Order. The author of it was JOHN DE MonTtsoNno, 

Paris and a native of Arragon, a Dominican friar and profeſlor of 

the Bominte divinity, who, purſuant to the deciſions and doctrine of 

his Order, publickly denied that the blefled Virgin Mary 

was conceived without any ſtain of original fin; and 

moreover aſſerted, that all who believed the immaculate 

Oecaſioned conception were enemies of the true faith. The quarrel 

oy Monte» Occaſioned by this proceeding would certainly have been 

2 5 ſoon compromiſed, had not JohN, in a public diſcourſe, 

delivered ſome time in the year 1387, revived this opi- 

nion with more violence than ever, For this reaſon the 

college of divines, and afterwards the whole univerſity, 

condemned this, and ſome other tenets of MoNTESONus. 

For it may be proper to inform the reader, that the uni- 

_— of Paris, principally induced thereto by the dil- 

courſes of JoHN Dus ScoTvus, had, from the begin- 

ning almoſt of this century, publickly adopted the doctrine 

of the ſinleſs conception of the holy Virgin [/]. Upon 

this, the Dominicans, together with their champion 

MonTxzsoNus, appealed from the ſentence of the univer- 

ſity to pope CLEMENT VII at Avignon, and raiſed an 

outcry, that St. 'THoMAs himſelf was condemned by the 

judgment paſſed upon their brother. But, before the 

pope could decide the affair, the accuſed friar fled from 

the court of Avignon, went over to the party of UR- 

BAN VI, who reſided at Rome, and thus, during his ab- 


[] See HEN. CAN IsII Lefiones Antiguæ, tom. iv. p. 369.—L EO. 
ALLAT1IUs, De perpetua conſenſione eccleſ. orient. et occident, lib, ii, cap. xvi, 
XVii. p. 782,—Luc, WAappInGus, Annal. Minor. tom. viii, p. 29. 40. 
107. 201. 289 303. 312.—8 TER. BAL Uuz II Vite Pontif, Avenion, tom. 3, 
p-. 348. 380. 388. 403. 40). 410. 772, 

[1] See WabDIN I Annal. Minor, tom. vi. p. 52+ J. 
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ſence, was excommunicated. Whether or no the popeC g Nr. 


approved the ſentence of the univerſity of Paris we can- 
not ſay. The Dominicans, however, deny that he did, 
and affirm, that MonTEso0Nus was condemned purely on 
account of his flight [zz]; though there are many others, 
who aſſert that his opinion was alſo condemned. And as 
the Dominicans would not acknowledge the ſentence of 
the univerſity to be valid, they were expelled in the year 
1389, and were not reſtored to their ancient honours in 
that learned body till the year 1404 []. 


ld. * — 1 
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HAT. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
| this century. 


XIV, 
AR II. 


J. W muſt confine ourſelves to a general and ſu- The altera- 
perficial view of the alterations that were in- £197 of the 


troduced into the ritual of the church during this cen- 
tury, ſince it cannot reaſonably be expected we ſhould 
inſiſt largely upon this ſubject within the narrow limits 
of ſuch a work as this. One of the principal circum- 
{tances that ſtrikes us here, is the change that was made 
in the time of celcbrating the jubilee. In the year 1350, 
CLEmENT VI, in compliance with the requeſts of the 
people of Rome, enacted, that the jubilee, which Boni- 
FACE VIII had ordered to be held every hundredth year, 
ſhould be celebrated twice in every century [e]. In fa- 
vour of this alteration, he might have aſſigned a very 
plauſible pretext ; ſince it is well known that the Jews, 
whom the Roman pontiffs were always ready to imitate 
in whatever related to pomp and 1 celebrated this 
ſacred ſolemnity every fiftieth year, But URBAN VI, 
DIXTUs VI, and other popes, who ordered a more fre- 


[m] See Jac, Ecxarpi Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 69. 

[„] CAS. Ecass. pr Boutay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 599. 
618. 638. —-8 TE. Barvzii Vita Pontif, Avenion. tom. i. p. 521 
tom. ii. p. 992.—ARGENTRE, Collectis judicior. de novis errorib. tom. i. 
p. 61,—Jac, Dr LonGuEval, Hift, de Egliſe Gallicane, tom. xiv. p. 347. 

(0] BATUZzZII Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 247. 287. 312. 887.— 
My xATORII Antiguit, Ital. tom. iii. p. 344. 481. 
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quent celebration of this ſalutary and profitable inſtitu. 
tion, would have had more difficulty in attempting to 
ſatisfy thoſe who might have demanded ſufficient reaſons 
to jullify this inconſtancy. 

Il. In»ocenT V inſtituted feſtivals ſacred to the me- 
mory of the lance with which our Saviour's fide was 
pierced, the nails that faſtened him to the croſs, and the 
crown of thorns he wore at his death [y]. This, though 
evidently abſurd, was nevertheleſs pardonable upon the 


whole, conſidering the groſs ignorance and ſtupidity of 


the times, But nothing can excuſe the impious fanati- 
ciſm and fuperſtition of BexnepicT XII, who, by ap- 
pointing a feſtival in honour of the marks of CHRIST's 
wounds, which, the Franciſcans tell us, were imprinted 
upon the body of their chief and founder by a miracu- 
lous interpoſition of the divine power, gave credit to 
that groſsly ridiculous and blaſphemous fable. Pope 
Jon XXII, beſides the ſanction he gave to many other 
ſuperſtitions, ordered Chriſtians to add to their prayers 
thoſe words with which the angel GABRIEL faluted the 


— — — 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the 
Church during this century. 


I. DYRING ſome part of this century the Heſ- 

chaſts, or, as the Latins call them, the Quietiſis, 
gave the Greek church a great deal of trouble, Ta 
aſſign the true ſource of it we muſt obſerve, that BAR- 
LAAM, a native of Calabria, who was a monk of St, 
BasIL, and afterwards biſhop of Gieraci, in Calabria, 
made a progreſs through Greece to inſpect the behaviour 
of the monks, among whom he found many things 
highly reprehenſible. He was more eſpecially offended 
at the Hehycbaſts of mount Athos, in Theſſaly, who were 
the ſame with the Myſtics, ar more period monks, and 


[p] See Jo. HN. a SeELEN, Diff, de fefto Lanceæ et claworum Chriſti.— 
BALVUz iI it. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 328. Miſcellan. tom. is p. 417+ 


who, 
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who, by a long courſe of intenſe contemplation, endea- E N T. 
voured to arrive at a tranquillity of mind entirel trop, 30 5 
from every degree of tumult and perturbation. Theſe : 
Dnetifts, in compliance with an ancient opinion of their 
principal doctors (who imagined that there was a celeſtial 
light concealed in the deepeſt retirements of the mind) 


- uſed to fit every day, during a certain ſpace of time, in 
a ſolitary corner, with their eyes eagerly and immoveably 
fixed upon the middle region of the belly, or navel; and 
f boaſted, that, while they remained in this poſture, they 


found in effect, a divine light beaming forth from the 
ſoul, which diffuſed through their hearts inexpreſſible 
ſenſations of pleaſure and delight 2. To ſuch as in- | 
quired what kind of light this was, they replied, by way 
of illuſtration, that it was the glory of God, the ſame ce- 
leſtial radiance that ſurrounded CaRIsT during his tranſ- 
figuration on the mount. BARLAAM, entirely unac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms and manners of the Az/tics, 


el We have no reaſon te be ſurpriſed at, and much leſs to diſbelieve 
this account. For it is a fundamental rule with all thoſe people in the eaftern 
world, whether Chriſtians, Mahometans, or Pagans (who maintain the ne. 
ceſſity of abſtracting the mind from the body, in order to hold communion 
with God, which is exactly the ſame thing with the contemplative and myſtic 
life among the Latins), that the eyes muſt be ſteadily fixed every day for ſome 
hours upon ſome particular object; and that he who complies with this pre- 
cept will be thrown into an extaſy, in which, being united to God, he will 
ſee wonderful things, and be entertained with ineftable delights. See what 
is faid concerning the Siameſe monks and Myſtics by EN EIL KAN, in 
his Hiftory of Fapan, tom. i. p. 30. and alſo concerning thoſe of India, in | 
the Voyages of Bernier, tom. ii. p. 127. Indeed, I can eafily admit, that 
they who continue long in the abovementioned poſture, will imagine they 
behold many things which no man in his ſenſes ever beheld or thought of- 
For certainly the combinations they form of the unconnected notions that 
ariſe to their fancy while their minds are in this odd and unnatural ſtate, 
muſt be moſt ſingular and whimſical ; and that ſo much the more, as the 
rule itſelf which preſcribes the contemplation of a certain object as the means 
of arriving at a viffon of the Deity, abſolutely forbids all uſe of the faculty 
of reaſon during that extatic and ſublime interval, This total ſuſpenſion of 
reaſon and reflexion, during the period of contemplation, was not, how- 
ever, peculiar to the eaſtern Quietifts ; the Latin Myſticks obſerved the ſame 
rule, and inculcated it upon their diſciples. And from hence we may ſafely 
conclude, that the many ſurpriſing viſions, of which theſe fanatics boaſt, 
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are fables utterly deſtitute of reaſon and probability. But this is not the | 
5 proper place for enlarging upon prodigies of this nature, | | 
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e E N T. looked upon all this as highly abſurd and fanatical, and 


XIV, 
PART 


=: tion, Maſſalians, 2 


therefore ſtyled the monks, who adhered to this inſtitu- 
na Huchites [y], and alſo gave them the 
new name of Umbilic11 i [s]. On the other hand, Grr- 
. GoRY PALAMAS, Ache of Theſſalonica, defended 
the cauſe of theſe monks kind BaRLAAM CT]. 


The ſtate of II. In order to put an end to this diſſenſion, a council 
cg was held at Conſtantinople in the year 1341, in which the 
tween the cmperor himſelf Axpronicus the younger, and the 
Heſychaſts patriarch, preſided. Here PaLaMas and the monks 
rc rep triumphed over BARLAAM, who was condemned by the 


council; whereupon he left Greece, and returned to /taly. 
Not long after this, another monk, named GREGORY 
ACINDYNUS, renewed the controverſy, and, in oppolition 
to the opinion maintained by PaLamMas, denied that God 
dwelt in an eternal light diſtinct from his eflence, as alſo 
that ſuch a light was beheld by the diſciples on mount 
Tabor. The diſpute was now no longer concerning the 
monks, but turned upon the light ſeen at mount Tabor, 
and alſo upon the nature and reſidence of the Deity, 
Neverchcleſs, he was condemned as a follower of BAR“ 
LAAM, in another council held at Con/lantinople, Many 
aſlemblies were convened about this affair; but the moſt 
remarkable of them all, was that held in the year 1351, 
in which the Barlaamites and their adherents received 
ſuch a fatal wound, in conſequence of the ſevere de- 
crees enacted againſt them, that they were forced to 
yield, and leave the victory to PALaMas, This pre- 
late maintained, that God was incircled, as it were, with 
an eternal light, which might be ſtyled his energy or opera- 
tion, and was diſtinct from his nature and eſſence; and 
that he favoured the three diſciples with a view of this 
light upon mount Tabor. Hence he concluded, that this 
divine operation was really different from the ſub/tance of 


le] The Mafalians (fo called from a Hebrew word which fignifies 
proyer, as Euchites from a Greek word of the ſame fignification} formed 
iremſelves into a ſect, during the fourth century, under the reign of Co- 
37ANT1US, Their tenets reſembled thoſe of the On in ſeveral reſpeQs, 

ſs] O pads ue. 

L] For an account of theſe two famous men, BAR LAAM and GAE GO Y 
Paratias, fee, in preference to all other writers, Jo, AL B. Fa BRI Ius, 
Biblioth, Cræcd, tom, x, p. 427. and 454» 
the 
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the Deity; and further, that no Being could poſliblyc x N T. 


partake of the divine ſub/tance or eſſence, but that finite 
natures might poſſeſs a ſhare of his divine light, or 
operation. The Barlaamites, on the contrary, denied 
theſe poſitions, affirming, that the properties and opera- 
tions of the Deity were not different from his eſſence, 
and that there was really no difference between the at- 
tributes and eſſence of God conſidered in themſelves, but 
only in our conceptions of them, and reaſonings upon 
them [u]. 


XIV. 
ART II. 


III. In the Latin church the inguiſitors, thoſe active The ſeverity 
miniſters and executioners of papa] juſtice, extended the inqui- 


their vigilance to every quarter, and moſt induſtrioufl 


ſition in the 
y weſtern 


hunted out the remains of thoſe ſects who oppoſed the world. 


religion of Rome, even the JYaldenſes, the Cathariſis, the 
Apoſtoliſts, and others; ſo that the hiſtory of theſe times 


abounds with numberleſs inſtances of perſons who were 


burnt, or otherwiſe barbarouſly deſtroyed, by theſe un- 


relenting inſtruments of ſuperſtitious vengeance, But 
none of theſe enemies of the church gave the inguiſitors 
and biſhops ſo much employment of this bloody kind, 
as the Brethren and Sifters of the free ſpirit, who went 
under the common name of Beggards and Beguines in 
Germany and Flanders, and were difterently denominated 
in other provinces, For as this ſort of people profeſſed 
an uncommon and ſublime ſort of devotion, endeavour- 
ing to call off men's minds from the external and ſenſi- 
ble parts of religion, and to win them over to the in- 
ward and ſpiritual worſhip of God, they were greatly 
eſteemed by many plain, well-meaning perſons, whole 
piety and ſimplicity were deceived by a profeſſion ſo 


ſz] See Jo. CaxTacvzexvus, Hiflorie, lib. ii. cap. xxxix. p. 263. and 


GREGOR. PoxTANUus, NicerHoRus GREGORAS, Hiftorie Byzanting, 
lib. x1, cap. x. p. 277. and in many other places. But theſe two writers 


difagree in many circumſtances. Many materials relative to this contro- 
verſy are yet unpubliſhed (ſee MoxTyraucoNn, Billigth, Coiſliniana, p. 150. 
174. 404.) Nor have we ever been favoured with an accurate and well- 
digeſted hiſtory of it. In the mean time, the reader may conſult LEO AI- 
Larius, De ferpetua conſenſione Orient, et Occid, eccleſiæ, lib. ii. cap. xxii. 
p. 824.— HEN R. CAN TsII Lectiones Antique, tom. iv. p. 361.— Dior. 
PET Avius, Degmat. Theol, tom. i. lib, i, cap. xii. p. 76.—8 TETRA. DE 
ALTIMURA, Paneflia contra Scbiſma Crcor. p. 381, Ke, 


ſedueing, 


4 
1 
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CEN T. feducing, and thus made many converts to their opinions, 

XIV. It was on this account that ſuch numbers of this turn 

and diſpaſition periſhed in the flames of perſecution during 
this century in Italy, France, and Germany. 

Severe edicts IV. This fect was moſt numerous in thoſe cities of 

Sana Germany that lay upon the Rhine, eſpecially at Cologn, 

Beggards, Which circumſtance induced HENRY I, archbiſhop of 

Beguines, that dioceſe, to publiſh a ſevere etit againſt them, 

&c, A. D. 1306 [w]; an example that was ſoon followed by 

the biſhops of Mentz, Triers, Worms, and Straſburg | x]. 

And as there were ſome ſubtile acute men belonging to 

this party, that eminently keen logician, Joh Duns 

ScoTus [y], was ſent to Calogn, in the year 1308, to diſ- 

pute againſt them, and to vanquiſh them by dint of ſyl- 

logiſm. In the year 1310, the famous MARGARET 

PoRsETTaA, who made ſuch a ſhining figure in this ſect, 

was burnt at Paris with one of the brethren. She had 

undertaken to demonſtrate in an elaborate treatiſe, That 

the foul, when abſorbed in the love of God, is free from the 

reſtraint of every law, and may freely gratify all its natural 

appetites, without contracting any guilt [x J. Pope CLE- 

NEN V, exaſperated by this and other inſtances of the 

pernicious fanaticiſm that had got among this ſect, 

publiſhed, in a general council held at Vienne, A. D. 

1311, a ſpecial conſtitution againſt the Beggards and 

Beguines of Germany. And though the edit only men- 

tions imperfectly the opinions of this fect, yet, by the 

enumeration of them, we may eaſily perceive that the 

Myftic brethren and ſiſters of the free ſpirit are the perſons 

principally intended [a]. CLEMENT, in the ſame coun- 

ci], iſſued another conſtitution, by which he ſuppreſſed 

another and a very different ſort of Beguines [b], who had 


[ww] See Statuta Colonienſia, publiſhed in 4to at Cologn, A. D. 1554, p. 58. 

[=] Jonannis Scriptor. rerum inar, tom. iii. p. 298, Make 
EN, Theſarr, Anecdotor. tom. iv. p. 250. 

{ y] WADDINGI Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 108. 

[z] Lvc. DaenzRAII Spicil. veter. Scriptor. tom. iii, p. 63 Jo, B- 
LEuS, De Scriptor. Britann, Centur. iv. n. 88. p. 367. publiſhed in ſolio at 
Bafil, A.D. 1557. 

[a] It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. inter Clementinas, lib. v. tit. iii. 
De Hareticis, cap. iii. p. 1088. 

[5] In Jure Canenico inter Clementinas, lib, iii. tit, xi. De reſigieſi domibas, 
cap. i. p. 1075. edit. Bohmer. 

hitherto 
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hitherto been conſidered as a lawful and regular ſociety, e EN r. 
and lived every where in fixed habitations appropriated „ r 


to their order, but were now corrupted by the fanatics 
above mentioned. For the Brethren and Siſters of the free 
ſpirit had inſinuated themſelves into the greateſt part of 
the convents of the Beguines, where they inculcated 
with great ſucceſs their myſterious and ſublime ſyſtem of 
religion to theſe ſimple women, And theſe fimple wo- 
men were no ſooner initiated into this brilliant and 
chimerical ſyſtem, than they were captivated with its 
deluſive charms, and babbled in the moſt abſurd and 
impious manner Concerning the true worſhip of the 


Deity {c}. 


V. The Brethren of the free ſpirit, oppreſſed by ſo many Neverthe. 
ſevere edicts and conſtitutions, formed the deſign of re- 1:55, the Bre- 


moving from Upper Germany into the lower parts of the 


thren and 
Siſters of the 


empire; and this emigration was ſo far put in execution, free ſpirit 
as that We/?phalia was the only province which refuſed could not be 


admiſſion to theſe diſperſed fanatics, and was free from 
their diſturbances. This was owing to the provident 
meaſures of HENRY, archbiſhop of Cologn, who havin 

called a council, A. D. 1322, ſeriouſly admoniſhed the 
biſhops of his province of the approaching danger, and 
thus excited them to exert their utmoſt vigilance to pre- 
vent any of theſe people from coming into Heſiphalia. 
About the ſame time the Beggards [4] upon the Rhine 
loſt their chief leader and champion, WALTER, a Dutch- 
man, of remarkable eloquence, and famous for his writ- 
ings, who came from Mentz to Cologn, where he was 
apprehended and burnt [eJ. The death of this perſon 


fc] For this reaſon, in the German records of this century, we often find 
a diſtinction of the Beguines into thoſe of the right and approved claſs, and 
thoſe of the ſublime or free ſpiritz the former of whom adhered to the public 
religion, while the latter were corrupted by the opinions of the Myſtics. 

$5 [4] By Beggards here Dr. Mos ux means particularly the Brethren 
of the free ſpirit, who frequently paſſed under this denomination. 

ſe] Jo. TxzTHEMIL Annal. Hirſaug. tom. ii, p. 155,-SCHATEN, 
Arnal, Paderborn. tom. ii, p. 250,—This is that famous WALTER whom 
ſo many eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have repreſented as the founder of the ſect 
of the Lollardi, and as an eminent martyr to their cauſe, Learned men 
conclude all this and more from the following words of Trx1THEMIUS. 
Put that ſome WalTzx Lobareus (ſo it ſtands in my copy, though I fancy 


was 


2 


extirpated. 
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CENT, was highly detrimental to the affairs of the Brethren of 


XIV. 


PazrT II 


the free ſpirit, but did not, however, ruin their cauſe nor 


' extirpate their ſect, For. it appears from innumerable 


teſtimonies, that theſe people, for a long time afterwards, 
not only held their private aſſemblies at Calogn, and in 
many other provinces of Germany, but alſo that they had 


ſeveral] men among them of high rank and great learning, 


of which number Henry AyCARDvus, or ECCARD, a 
Saxon, was the moſt famous. He was a Dominican, and 
alſo the ſuperior of that order in Saxony; a man of a 
ſubtile genius, and one who had acquitted himſelf with 
reputation as profeſſor of divinity at Paris [f]. In the 
year 1330, pope JoHN XXII endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
this obitinate ſect by a new and ſevere conſtitution, in 
which the errors of the ſect of the free ſpirit are marked 
out in a more diſtinct and accurate manner than in the 
Clementina [g]. But his attempt was fruitleſs, the diſ- 
order continued, and was combated both by the inqui- 


ſitors and biſhops in molt parts of Europe to the end of 
this century, | | 


it ought to have been Lell bardus; eſpecially as Tx1TyzewIvs, according 
to the cuſtom of his time, frequently uſes this word when treating of the 
ſes that diſſented from the church) a native of Holland, was not well werſed 
in the Latin tongue, I ſay, from this ſhort paſſage, learned men have con - 
cluded that Wari.TzR's ſurname was Lollbard ; from whence, as from its 
founder and maſter, they ſuppoſed his ſe& derived the name of Lollards. 
But it is very «+ vident, not only from this, but from many other paſſages of 
FTrxxTHEMIUs, that Lollbard was no ſurname, but merely a term of re- 
proach applied to all heretics whatever who concealed the poiſon. of error 
under the appearance of piety, TR ITUEMIVUS, ſpeaking of the very ſamg 
man, in a paſſage which occurs a little before that we have juſt quoted, calls 
him the bead of the Fratricelli, or Migorites: but the term Minorites was a 
very extenſive one, including people of various ſets, This WALTER em- 
braced the opinions of the Myſtics, and was the principal doctor among thoſe 
Brethren of the free ſpirit, who lived on the banks of the Rhine. 

[f] See EcHARDI Scripter, Pradicator. tom. i, p. $07, —ODor, RAY 
NALDUS, Annal., tom. xv. ad A. 1329. & Ixx. p. 389. 

[z] This new conſtitution of Joun XXII was never publiſhed entire, 
It began with the following words: In agro Dominico, and was inſcribed 
thus, centra fngularia, dubia, ſuſpea, et temeraria, que Begbardi et Beg- 
Sing pradicant et obſervant, We are favoured with a ſummary of it by 
HraM. CornErus, in CBA, in Eccanri Corpore Hiftor, medii 
vi, tom, ii. p. 1035, 1036. It is alſo mentioned by PAuI Laxcrvs, 


VI. The 
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VI. The Cl-mentina, or conſtitution of the council of E N T. 
Vienne againſt the Beguines, or thoſe female ſocicties whop 
lived together in fixed habitations under a common rule — 
of pious diſcipline and virtuous induſtry, gave riſe to The perſecu- 
a perſecution of theſe people, which laſted till the refor- 122 © the 


mation by LUTHER, and ruined the cauſe both of the 


live as nuns in a ſtate of celibacy, with or without tak- 
ing the vow, and refuſed a toleration only to ſuch of 
them as were corrupted with the opinions of the Brethren 
of the free ſpirit ; yet the vaſt number of enemies which 
the Beguines and Beggards had, partly among the me- 
chanics, eſpecially the weavers, and partly among the 
prieſts and monks, took a handle from the Clementina 
to moleſt the Beguines in their houſes, to ſeize and de- 
ſtroy their goods, to offer them many other inſults, 
and to involve the Beghards in the like perſecution. 
The Roman pontiff JohN XXII afforded the Beguines 
ſome relief under theſe oppreſſions, in the year 1324, 
by means of a ſpecial conſtitution, in which he gave a 
favourable explication of the Clementina, and ordered that 
the goods, chattels, habitations, and ſocieties of the in- 
nocent Beguines ſhould be preſerved from every kind of 
violence and inſult; which example of clemency and 
moderation was afterwards fojlowed by other popes. On 
the other hand, the Beguines, in hopes of diſappointing 
more effectually the malicious attempts of their enemies, 
and avoiding their ſnares, embraced in many places the 


third rule of St. FRANCIs, and of the AUGUsSTINEs, Yet 


all theſe meaſures in their favour could not prevent the 
loſs both of their reputation and ſubſtance ; for from this 
time they were oppreſſed in ſeveral provinces by the ma- 
giſtrates, the clergy, and the monks, who had caſt a 
greedy eye upon their treaſures, and were extremely 
eager to divide the ſpoil [Y]. 


in Chronico Citixegſ, in Jo, PIs roRII Scriptor. rerum German, tom. i. 
p. 1206. 

[+] I have colleRed a great number of particulars relating to this long per · 
ſecution of the Beguires, But the moſt copious of all the writers who have 
publiſhed any thing upon this ſubje& (eſpecially if we conſider his account of 
che perſecution at B, and MuLEzkGLvs, the moſt inveterate enemy of 


VII. Some 
1 


and ite tra- 
Beguines and Beggards in many places. For though the gical cen- 


pope, in his laſt con/titution, had permited pious women to uon. 


* 
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CEN T. VII, Some years, before the middle of this century, 
5 = n. While Germany and many other parts of Europe were di- 
| frrefled with various calamities, the Flapeſlants, a ſet for- 
The ſect of gotten almoſt every where, and eſpecially in Germany, 
on Flagel- made their appearance anew, and, rambling through 
Fears apain, many provinces, occaſioned great diſturbances. Theſe 
| new Flagellants, whoſe enthuſiaſm infected every rank, 
ſex, and age, were much worſe than the old ones. "They 
not only ſuppoſed that God might be prevailed upon to 
ſhew mercy to thoſe who underwent voluntary puniſh- 
ments, but propagated other tenets highly injurious to 
religion. They held, among other things, That 
40 fagellation was of equal virtue with baptiſm, and the 
* other ſacraments : that the forgiveneſs of all ſins was 
to be obtained by it from God, without the merits of 
« IEsus CHRIST ; that the old law of CHRIS H was ſoon 
© to be aboliſhed, and that a new law enjoining the 
© baptiſm of blood, to be adminiſtered by whipping, was 
to be ſubſtituted in its place,“ with other tenets more 
or leſs enormous than theſe z whereupon CLEMENT VII 
thundered out anathemas againſt the Flagellants, who 
were burnt by the inguiſitors in ſeveral places. It was, 
however, found as difficult to extirpate them, as it had 

been to ſuppreſs the other ſects of wandering fanatics [i] 
The ſet of VIII. Directly the reverſe of this melancholy ſect was 
the Dancers, the merry one of the Dancers, which, in the year 1373, 
aroſe at Aix-la- Chapelle, from whence it ſpread through 
the diſtrict of Liege, Hainault, and other parts of Flanders. 
It was cuſtomary among the fanatics for perſons of both 
ſexes, publicly, as well as in private, to fail a dancing all 
of a ſudden, and, holding each others hands, to continue 
their motions with extraordinary violence, till, being 
almoſt ſuffocated, they fell down breathleſs together; and 
— they affirmed, that, during theſe intervals of vehement 


* 


the Beguines), is CHRISTIAN us WuURSsT15SES, or Ussris tus, in his 
Cbronicum Bafilienſe, written in German, lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 201. publiſhed 
in folio at Baſil, 1580. There axe now in my hands, and alſo in many li- 
braries, MSS tracts of this celebrated MurBTROGIUS, written againſt the 
Beguines in the following century. | 

Ii] See Barvzii Vie. Pontif. Avenion. tom, i. p. 160. 316. 319. & 
Miſcellan. tom. i, p. 0. -MATTÆI Analefia vet. avi, tom. i. p. 50. 
tom. iii, p. 241, tom, iv. p. 145, — HER. GYOIis, Flores tempor. p. 139. 


agitation, 
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Like the Flagellants, they wandered about from place to 
place, had recourſe to begging for their ſubſiſtence, treat- 
ed with the utmoſt contempt the prieſthood and the 
public rites and worſhip of the church, and held ſecret 
aſſemblies. Such was the nature, and ſuch the circum- 
ſtances of this new frenzy, which the ignorant clergy of 
this age looked upon as the work of evil demons, who 
poſſeſſed, as they thought, this dancing tribe. Accord- 
ingly the prieſts of Liege endeavoured to caſt out the 
devils, which rendered theſe fanatics ſo merry, by ſinging 
hymns and applying fumigations of incenſe : and they 
gravely tell us, that the evil ſpirit was entirely vanquiſh- 
ed by theſe powerful charms [#4]. 


Pan 
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agitation, they were favoured with wonderful viſions. c E NT. 


XIV. 


IX. The moſt heinous and abominable tribe of here- The 
tics that infected this century (if the enormities, with Kaights 


which they ſtand charged, be true) were the Knights 
Templars, who had been eſtabliſhed in Paleftine about two 
hundred years before this period, and who are repreſented 
as enemies and deriders of all religion. Their prin- 
cipal accuſer indeed was a perſon whoſe teſtimony ought 
not to be admitted without caution, This accuſer was 
PHILIP the Fair, who addrefled his complaints of the 
Templars to CLEMENT V, who was himſelf an avari- 
tious, vindictive, and turbulent prince. The pope, 
though at firſt unwilling to procced againſt them, was 


Templars 
extirpated. 


under a neceſſity of complying with the king's deſire; 


ſo that, in the year 1307, upon an appointed day, and 
for ſome time afterwards, all the knights, Who were diſ- 
perſed throughout Europe, and not in the leaſt apprehen- 
ſive of any impending evil, were ſeized and impriſoned. 
Such of them as refuſed to confeſs the enormities of 
which they were accuſed, were put to death ; and thoſe 
who, by tortures and promiſes, were induced to acknow- 

ledge the truth of what was laid to their charge, obtained 


[4] See BAT Uzi Pontif. Avenion. tom. i, p. 48 5.— AN r. MATTRAL 
Analect᷑a wet. avi, tom. i. p. $1, where we find the following paſſage in the 
Belgie chronicle, which gives but an obfure account of the ſect in queſtion + 
A. 1374. Gingen dx DaxsERs, and then in Latin, Gens impaceta cadir, 
cruciata ſalvat, The French convulfi2niſts [or prophets], who in our age 
were remarkable for the vehemence and variety of their agita;tions, gresuy 
reſembled tbeſe brethren and filter Dancers. 


their 
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CE N T, their liberty. In the year 1311, the whole order was 
XIV. extinguiſhed by the council of Vienne. A part of the 
Par T Il. rich revenues they poſſeſſed was beſtowed upon other 
orders, eſpecially on the knights of St. JohN, now of 
Malta, and the reſt confiſcated to the reſpective treaſurics 
of the ſovereign princes in whoſe dominions their poſ- 
ſeſſions lay. 
The intoler- X. The Knights Templars, if their judges be worthy 
able impiety of credit, were a ſet of men who inſulted the majeſty of 
of the God . 
Knights od, turned into deriſion the goſpel of CHRIST, and 
Templars is trampled upon the obligation of all laws human and di- 
aſſigned as vine. For it is affirmed, that candidates, upon their ad- 
the cauſe f , 
this ſeverity, Miſſion to this order, were commanded to ſpit, as a mark 
of contempt, upon an image of CHRIST ; and that, after 
admiſſion, they were bound to worſhip either a cat, or a 
A reflexion wooden head covered with gold, It is farther affirmed, 
concerning that among them, the odious and unnatural act of ſodo— 
the crimes © gr” , 
laid to their my was a matter of obligation; that they committed ta 
charge. the flames the unhappy fruit of their lawleſs amours, and 
added to theſe, other crimes too horrible to be mentioned, 
or even imagined. It will indeed be readily allowed that 
in this order, as in all the other religious ſocieties of this 
age, there were ſhocking examples of 2 and wick- 
edneſs; but that the whole order of the Templars was 
thus enormouſly corrupt, is ſo far from being proved, that 
the contrary may be concluded even from the acts and 
records, yet extant, of the tribunals before which the 
were tried and examined. If to this we add, that man 
of the accuſations advanced againſt them flatly contradict 
each other, and that many members of this unfortunate 
order ſolemnly avowed their innocence, while languiſhing 
under the ſevereſt tortures, and even with their dying 
breath; it would ſeem probable, that king PniL1e ſet on 
foot this bloody tragedy, with a view to gratify his ava- 
rice, and glut his reſentment againſt the Templars [/], 


[1] See the Acts annexed to PuTE an's Hiſtoire de la Condemnation des Tem- 
Pliers, and other writings of his, relating to the hiſtory of France, publiſhed 
in 4to at Paris, 1654. Another edition of this book was printed in $vo 
at Paris, 1685: another at Bruſſe/s, 1713, two volumes in $vo0, The fourth, 
and moſt valuable of all, was publiſhed in to at Bruſſe/s, 1751, enlarged by the 

addition of a great number of proofs, by which every diligent and impartial rea- 
der will be convinced that the Templars were greatly in ured. See alſo 


and 
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and eſpecially againſt their grand maſter, who had highly e E W. 


offended him, XIV. 
PAR T Il, 


N1cortar GU TTEZII Hiſoria Templariorum, Amſtelod. 1703; in $vo, If 
the reader has opportunity, he would do well to conſult STEP. BAL uz its, 
Vit. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. $- 11, 12, Kc. Gexn. pu Bols, Hiftor, 
Feeleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii, p. 540, The principal cauſe of king Py1it1e's in- 
delible hatred againſt the Templars was, that, in his quarrel with Box- 
race VIII, the knights eſpouſed the cauſe of the pope, and furniſhed him 
with money to carry on the war; an offence this, which Pati» could 
never pardon, 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The External HisTory of the CHurcn. 


CHAPTER-4 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


CENT... 12 new ſubjects, that were added to the 


XV. kingdom of CHRIST. in this century, are al- 
ESE: 5 together unworthy of that ſublime title, un- 
The Moors leſs we proſtitute it by applying it to thoſe who made an 
end Jews external, though 7 profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
rein an FERDINAND, ſurnamed the Catholic, by the conqueſt of 
back. Granada in the year 1492, entirely overturned the do- 

minion of the Moors, or Saracens, in Spain. Some time 
after this happy revolution, he iffued out a ſentence of 
baniſhment againſt a prodigious multitude of Jews, who, 
to avoid the execution of this ſevere decree, diſſembled 
their ſentiments, and feigned an aſſent to the Goſpel of 
CHRIST [a]: and it is well known that, to this very 
day, there are both in Spain and Portugal a great num- 
ber of that diſperſed and wretched people, who wear the 
outward maſk of Chriſtianity, to ſecure them againſt the 
rage of perſecution, and to advance their worldly in- 
tereſts. The myriads of Saracens, that remained in Spain 
after the diſſolution of their government, were at firſt 
ſolicited by exhortations and intreaties. to embrace the, 


Ca] Jo. dz Fram As, Ii. Generale d Elſpagre, tom, viii. g. 123. 


132, &c, 
Goſpel. 
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Goſpel, When theſe gentle methods proved ineffectual C K N T. 
to bring about their converſion, the famous XIENES, . r 
archbiſhop of Toledo, and prime-miniſter of the kingdom. 
judged it expedient to try the force of the ſecular atm, 

in order to accompliſh that ſalutary purpoſe. But even 

this rigorous meaſure was without the deſired effect: the 

greateſt part of the Mahometans perſiſted, with aſtoniſh- 

ing obſtinacy, in their fervent attachment to their volup- 

tuous prophet [ b]. 

II. The light of the Goſpel was alſo carried in this The Samo- 
century among the Samogetæ and the neighbouring na- getz and la- 
tions, but with leſs fruit than was expected [e]. 1 I 
wards the concluſion of this age, the Portugueſe, who | 
cultivated with ardor and ſucceſs the art of navigation, 
had penetrated as far as —_ and the Indies. In the 
year 1492, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, by diſcovering 
the iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and Jamaicu, opened a 

aſſage into America [d], and after him AMERICUS 

ESPUTIUS, a Citizen of Florence, landed on the conti- 
nent of that vaſt region [e]. The new Argonauts, who 
diſcovered theſe nations that had been hitherto unknown 
to the inhabitants of Europe, judged it their duty to en- 
lighten them with the knowledge of the truth. The 
firſt attempt of this pious nature was made by the Portu- 
gueſe among thoſe Africans, who inhabit the kingdom 
of Congo, and who, together with their monarch, were 
converted all of a ſudden to the Roman faith in the year 
1491 [f]. But what muſt we think of a converſion 
brought about with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity, and of a 
people which all at once without heſitation abandon their 
ancient and inveterate prejudices? Has not ſuch a con- t 
verſion a ridiculous, or rather an afflicting, aſpeQt ? 7 


IJ ESTA Frentz, Hiſeire du Cardinal Xĩmenet, p. 89. OE Drs. 1 
Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Mariſcaet, in his Miſcellaneous Traci, tom. i. if 
p. L. | | 
Le] Jo. HRT HorTIN GER. Hiſt. Ecclefiaſt, Sæe. xv. p. $56. z 
La] See CMAAITVOIx, Hiſtoire de {Iſle de St. Domingo, tom. i. p. 64- b. 
ſe] See the Life of Americus Veſputius, written in Italian by the leatned 4 
Axczti Manta BAN DINI. * 
[f] Lazar, Relation de Ethiope Occidentale, tom. ii. p. 366.— Jos. 
Franc. LAFITAvY, Hißeire dis decouverits drs Portugais dans le nouveas 
Morde, tom, i. P: T2 | 
P 2 After 
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After this religious revolution in Africa, ALEXANDER VI 
gave a rare ſpecimen of papal preſumption, in dividing 
America between the Portugueſe and Spaniards, but 
ſhewed at, the ſame time his zeal for the propagation of 
the Goſpel, by the ardor with which he. recommended to 
theſe two nations the inſtruction and converſion of the 
Americans, both in the iſles and on the continent of 
that immenſe region [g]. In conſequence of this exhort- 
ation of the pontiff, a great number of Franciſcans and 
Dominicans were ſent into theſe countries to enlighten 
their darkneſs, and the ſucceſs of their miſſions is abun- 
dantly known [J. 


** 3 
— 


HAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the Church 
| during this century. 


I. 1N the vaſt regions of the eaſtern world, Chriſtianity 

loſt ground from day to day, and the Mahometans, 
whether Turks or Tartars, united their barbarous efforts 
to extinguiſh its bright and ſalutary luſtre, In Aſiatic 
Tartary, Mogol, Tangut, and the adjacent provinces, 
where the religion of JEsus had long flouriſhed, were 
now become the diſmal ſeats of ſuperſtition, which reign- 
ed among them under the vileſt forms. Nor in theſe 
immenſe tracts of land were there at this time any traces 
of Chriſtianity viſible, except. in China, where the Ne- 
{torians ſtill preſerved ſome ſcattered remains of their 
tormer glory, and appeared: like a faint and dying taper 
in the midſt of a dark and glogmy. firmament, That 
tome Neſtorian churches were ſtill ſubſiſting in theſe 
regions of darkneſs is undoubtedly certain; for in this 
century the Neſtorian pontiff, in Chaldza, ſent miſſio- 


naries into Cathay and China, who were empowered to 


excrciſe the authority of biſhops over the Chriſtian aſ- 


e] See the Bull itſelf, in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. i. p. 466. 

L] Ste Thom. Marra Mamaciivs, Orig. es Antiguitat. Chriſtianar, 
tom. ii, p. 326, where we have an account of the gradual introduction of 
the Chriſtian religion into Anerica.— See alſo WADDING, Annal. Minor. 
com. XY, p. 10. f 


ſemblies, 


A 4 a wy, ay 
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ſemblies, which lay concealed in the remoter . provincesC E N T. 
of theſe great empires [7]. It is at the ſame time almoſt N 
equally certain, that even theſe aſſemblies did not ſur vive 
this century. wy 5 f ä 

II. The ruin of the Grecian empire was a new ſource Cſlarti- 
of calamities to the Chriſtian church in the greateſt part 1 
of Europe and Aſia, When the Turks, headed by Ma- Packs 
HoMET II, an accompliſhed prince and a formidable 
warrior, had made themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople, in 
the year 1453; the cauſe of Chriſtianity received a blow 
from which it has never, as yet, recovered. Its adherents 
in theſe parts had no reſources left, which could enable 
them to maintain it againſt the perpetual inſults of their 
fierce and incenſed victors; nor could they ſtem that tor- 
rent of barbariſm and ignorance that ruſhed in with the 
triumphant arms of Manomer, and overſpread Greece 
with a fatal rapidity. The Turks took one part of the 
city of Conſtantinople by force of arms; the other ſur- 
rendered upon terms [&]. Hence it was that in the for- 
mer the public profeſſion of the Goſpel was prohibited, 
and every veſtige of Chriſtianity effaced ; while the in- 
habitants of the Jatter were permitted to retain their 
churches and monaſteries during the whole courſe of this 
century, and to worſhip God according to the precepts of 
the goſpe] and the dictates of their conſciences. This 
precious liberty was, indeed, conſiderably diminiſhed 
under the reign of SELIM I, and the Chriſtian worſhip 
was loaded with ſevere and deſpotic reſtrictions [II. 
The outward form of the Chriſtian church was not, 
indeed, either changed or deſtroyed by the Turks ; but 
its luſtre was eclipſed, its ſtrength was undermined, and 
it was gradually extenuated to a mere ſhadow under their 


[i] This circumſtance was communicated to the author in a letter from Wl 
the learned Mr, Turorkirus S1GiFreD Bayes, one of the greateſt | 
adepts in Eaſtern Hiſtory and Antiquities, that this or any other age has 
produced. _ 

le In this account Dr. Mosxz 1M has followed the Turkiſh writers, f 
And indeed their account is much more probable than that of the Latin and 4 
Greek hiſtorians, Who ſuppoſe, that the whole city was taken by force, and 
not by capitulation, The Turkiſh relation diminiſhes the glory of their con- 
queſt, and therefore probably would not have been adopted, had it not been 
true. 

[/] DemerT, CANTEMIR, Hiſtoire de Empire Ottoman, tom, i. P. IT, 
46. 54, 55. ; 

P23 tyraunnic 
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CEN r. tyrannic empire. The Roman pontiff Pius II wrote a 

Tr 1 1. Farm and urgent letter to Manomer II, to perſuade 

that prince to profeſs the Goſpel; but this letter is 
equally deſtitute of piety and prudence [xi]. 


(m] Barrx's Dictionary, at the article MaM I, 
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CHAP TER I. 
Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy durmg this 


century. 


I. THE Grecian and Oriental Muſes languiſhedC EN T. 


under the deſpotic yoke of the Mahometans, ,, *?: II, 


their voices were mute, and their harps unſtrung. The 


republic of letters had a quite different aſpect in the Learning 
Latin world, where the liberal arts and ſciences were flouriſhes 


cultivated with zeal and ſpirit under the moſt auſpicious 
encouragements, and recovered their ancient luſtre and 
glory. Several of the popes became their zealous pa- 
trons and protectors, among whom NicaoLas V de- 
ſerves an eminent and diſtinguiſhed rank; the munifi— 
cence and authority of kings and princes were alſo nobly 


among the 


Latins, 


exerted in this excellent cauſe, and animated men of 


learning and genius to diſplay their talents. "The il- 
luſtrious family of the MEepicis in /taly [n], ALPHON- 
SUS VI, king of Naples, and the other Neapolitan mo- 
narchs of the houſe of Arragon [o], acquired immortal 
renown by their love of letters, their liberality to the 
learned, and their ardent zeal for the advancement of 
ſcience. Hence the academies that were founded in 
Germany, France, and [taly, the libraries that were col- 
lected at a prodigious expence, and the honours and 


[] We have a full account of the obligations, which the republic of let- 
ters has to the family of MEgvicis, in a valuable work of Jos EIn B1ran- 
CHINT DE PrAToO, Del gran Duchi di Toſcana della neale Caſa de Medici, 
Protettori delle Lettere er delle Belle Arti, Ragionamenti Hiftorici, publiſhed in 
folio at Venice, in 174rt. 

[e] See Grannone, Hiſtoire Civile du Reyaume de Naples, tom. ili. 
p. 500. 628,-<AxTON, PANORMITANI Dita et Fafta memorabilia Al- 
ꝓbonſi I, denuo Edita & Jo, GAM. Mevscnznio Fit. Erud, Viror, tom. ii. 


p. 1. 


3 
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C E N T. rewards that were propoſed to the ſtudious youth, to 


PART 


Il. animate their induſtry by the views of intereſt and the 


defire of glory. To all theſe happy circumſtances, in 
favour of the ſciences, was now added an admirable diſ- 


covery, which contributed as much as any thing elſe to 


their propagation, I mean the art of printing, firſt with 
wooden, and afterwards with metal types, which was 


invented about the year 1440, at Mentz, by Jon 
GUTTEMBERG. By the ſuccours of this incomparable 
art, the productions of the moſt eminent Greek and Latin 
writers, which had lain concealed, before this intereſting 
period, in the libraries of the monks, were now ſpread 
abroad with facility, and peruſed by many, who could 
never have had acceſs to them under t eir primitive 


form [p]. The peruſal of theſe noble compoſitions 
purified the taſte, excited the emulation of men of genius, 


lei Dr. Mosxz1m decides here, that GuTTzMBenG of Mertz 
was the firſt inventor of the art of printing; but this notion is oppoſed with 
zeal by ſeveral men of learning, Among the many treatiſes that have been 
publiſhed upon this ſubject, there is none compoſed with more erudition and 
judgment than that of profeſſor ScnoxrrrIx of Straſbourg, in which the 
Jearned author undertakes to prove, that the art of printing, by the meang 
of letters engraven on plates of wood, was invented at Harlem by Cos ER; 
that the method of printing, by wowndle types, was the diſcovery of Joun 
GuTTEMBERG, a diſcovery made during his reſidence at Straſbourg z and 
that the Kill more perfect manner of printing with types of metal caft in a 
mould, was the contriyance of Joun ScuotrFeR, and was firſt practiſed 
at Mentz. This learned work, in which the author examines the opinions 
of Marzcxany, FouzxIER, and other writers, was publiſhed in the year 

1760, at Straſbourg, under the following title: Jo, DAN IXI IS Scnogye 


FLINI Conpet. Reg, ac Francig Hiſtoricgr. Vixvicias TYPO0GRAYHICA, 
&c*, 


® (> So this note ſtands in the firſt edition of this Hiſtory in gto. Since 
that time, the very learned and ingenious Mr, Gxx azd MEzR MAN, pen- 
Fonary © of Rotterdam, has publiſhed his laborious and intereſting account of 
the d and invention of the art of printing, under the following title: 
Origines Typographice, which ſets this matter in its true light, by making 
certain diftinetions unknown to the writers who have treated this ſubje& be- 
fore him, According to the n of this learned writer (an hypotheſis 
ſupported by irreſiſtible proofs), LauxzexT Cos ERA, of Harlem, invented the 
moveable wooden types. -GEnFLEISCH and GUTTEMBERG carved metallic 
types at Mentz, which, though ſuperior to the former, were ſtill imperfect, 
becauſe often unequal. —$cuorrFFER perfected the invention at Straſbourg, 
Who he the types in an iron mould, or matrix, engraved with a puncheon. 
us the queſtion is decided. —LAu RENT Cos 1ER is evidently the inventor 

of printing; the others only rendered the art more perfect. 


and 
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and animated them with a noble ambition of excelling inC E Nr. 
the ſame way [4]. - XV. 
II. The downfal of the Grecian empire contributed _* * * * 
greatly to the propagation and advancement of learning The c:lami- 
in the weſt, For, after the reduction of Conſlantinople, ties of the 
the moſt eminent of the Greek Literati paſſed into 7taly, 88 
and were from thence diſperſed into the other countries advance— 
of Europe, where, to gain a ſubſiſtence, theſe venerable ment of 
exiles inſtructed every where the youth in Grecian „ 
erudition, and propagated throughout the weſtern world 3 
the love of learning, and a true and elegant taſte for the 
ſciences. Hence it was that every noted city and uni- 
verſity poſſeſſed one or more of theſe learned Greeks, 
who formed the ſtudious youth to literary purſuits [T]. 
But they received no where ſuch encouraging marks of 
protection and eſteem as in Italy, where they were ho- 
noured in a ſingular manner in various Cities, and were 
more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed by the family of Mepicts, 
whoſe liberality to the learned had no bounds, It was 
conſequently in /zaly, that theſe ingenious fugitives 
were moſt numerous ; and hence that country became, 
in ſome meaſure, the center of the arts and ſciences, and 
the general rendezvous of all who were ambitious of 
literary glory [s]. 
III. The greateſt part of the learned men, whoPhilolegy, 
adorned at this time the various provinces of Jtaly, fte n 
23 . xe anguages 
were principally employed in publiſhing accurate and ultivated. 
elegant editions of the moſt eminent Greek and Latin 
authors, illuſtrating theſe authors with uſeful commen- 
taries, in ſtudying them as their models both in poetry 
and proſe, and in caſting light upon the precious re- 
mains. of antiquity, that were diſcovered from day to 
day. In all theſe branches of literature, many arrived at 


[2] Mien. MaTTarire, Annales TypograpbiciProsp, MArCHAND, 
Hiftoire de  Imprimerie, Haye, 1740. | | 

L] Jo. HZNR. Main Vita Reuchlini, p. 11. 13. 19. 28. 152, 153+ 165, 
—Casrp, BA TRIVSs ad Statium, tom. ii. p. 1008. —Bou LAN, Hiſt: Acad, 
tom. v. p. 692. i 

{s] For a farther account of this intereſting period of the Hiſtory of 
Learning, the reader may conſult the learned Work of Huur RR. Hop v, 
De Grecis illuſtribus literarum Græcarum in Italia inflauratoribus, publiſhed in 
8v0 at Leipſic, in the year 2750. To which may be added, Sam, BAT T I- 


xR11 Oratio de inflauratoribus Grætcarum littrarum, publiſhed in the Muſeum 
Helveticum, tom, iv. p. 163, 
ſuck 
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c E N r. ſuch degrees of excellence, as it is almoſt impoſſible to 
. ſurpaſs, and extremely difficult to equal, Nor were the 
other languages and ſciences neglected. In the univerſity 
of Paris, there was now a public profeſſor not only of 
the Greek, but alſo of the Hebrew tongue [r]; and in 
Spain and Italy the ſtudy of that language, and of Ori- 
ental learning and antiquities in general, was purſued 
with the greateſt ſucceſs [u]. Joun REOCHLINUGS, other- 
wiſe called CAPNION, and TRITHEMIUs, who had made 
a vaſt progreſs both in the ſtudy of the Janguages and 
of the ſciences, were the reſtorers of ſolid learning 
among the Germans [(to]; Latin poetry was revived by 
ANxToxniUus PANORMITANUS, who excited a ſpirit of 
emulation among the favourites of the Muſes, and had 
many followers in that ſublime art [x]; while CYRIAC 
of Ancona, by his own example, introduced a taſte for 
coins, medals, inſcriptions, gems, and other precious 
monuments of antiquity, of which he himſelf made a 
large collection in [taly [y]. 
The fate of fv. It is not neceſſary to give here a particular and 
the Ariſto- minute account of the other branches of literature that 
gs and flouriſhed in this century; nevertheleſs, the ſtate of phi- 
atonic 8 a 
philotophy, loſophy deſerves a moment's attention. Before the ar- 
rival of the Greeks in Italy, ARISTOTLE reigned unri- 
valled there, and captivated, as it were by a ſort of 
enchantment, all without exception, whoſe genius 
led them to philoſophical inquiries. The veneration 
| that was ſhewn him degenerated into a fooliſh and ex- 
travagant enthuſiaſm; the encomiums with which he 
was loaded ſurpaſſed the bounds of decency ; and many 
carried matters ſo far as to compare him with the re- 


s 
} 
| 
| 
} 


Le] R. SrMon, Critique de la Bibl, Eccleſ. par Du Pix, tom. i. p. 502. 
$12.—PauitaY, Hiſt. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 852, 

. ſv] Pavii CotruuEsII Talia Orientalis, p. 4. et Hiſpania Crientalis, 
| p. 212, 2 
ſw] R. S1M0N, Lettres Choifice, tom. i. p. 262. tom. iv. p. 131. 140. 

[x] Barre's Dictianary. at the article PAxoRMIT. 

[y] See the [tinerarium of CYRIAC of Ancona, publiſhed at Florence in 
the year 1742, in 8vo, by Mr. Lawazxnces Menus, from the original 
manuſcript, together with a Preface, Annotations, and ſeveral Letters of this 
learned man, who may be conſidered as the firſt antiquarian that appeared in 
arepe.— See alio Lx oN. AA ET IXI Fpifele, tom. ii. lib, ix. p. 149. 
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ſpectable precurſor of the Meſſiah [z]J. This violentc x x T, 
paſſion for the Stagirite was however abated, or rather XV. 
was rendered leſs univerſal, by the influence which the © 4 * 7 1. 


Grecian ſages, and particularly GemisTIUs PLETHo, 
acquired among the Latins, many of whom they per- 
ſuaded to abandon the contentious and ſubtile doctrine 
of the Peripatetics, and to ſubſtitute in its place the 
mild and divine wiſdom of PLaTo. It was in the year 
1439, about the time of the famous council of Florence, 
that this revolution happened in the empire of philoſo- 
phy. Several illuſtrious perſonages _— the Latins, 
charmed with the ſublime ſentiments and doctrines of 
PLAro, had them propagated among the ſtudious youth, 
and particularly among thoſe of a certain rank and 
figure, The moſt eminent patron of this divine philoſo- 
phy, as it was termed by its votaries, was CosMo DE 
MEepicis, who had no ſooner heard the lectures of 
PLETHO, than he formed the deſign of founding a Plato- 
nic academy at Florence, For this purpoſe he ordered 
MarsILivs Ficinus, the ſon of his firſt phyſician, to 
be carefully inſtructed in the doctrines of the Athenian 
ſage, and, in genera], in the language and philology of 
the Greeks, that he might tranſlate into Latin the pro- 
ductions of the moſt renowned Platoniſts. Ficinvus an- 
ſwered well the expectations, and executed the intentions 
of his illuſtrious patron, by tranſlating ſucceſſively into 
the Latin language the celebrated works of HERMES 
'TRISMEGISTUS, PLOTINUS, and PLATO. The ſame 
excellent prince encouraged by his munificence, and 
animated by his protection, many learned men, ſuch as 
AMBROSE of Camaldoli, LEONARDO BRUNO, PoGct, 
and others, to undertake works of a like nature, even to 
enrich the Latin literature with tranſlations of the beſt 
Greek writers. The conſequence of all this was, that 
two philoſophical ſects aroſe in Itah, who debated for a 
long time (with the warmeſt animoſity in a multitude of 
learned and contentious productions) this important 
queſtion, which of the two was the greateſt philoſopher, 
ARISTOTLE or PLATO [a]. 


[z] See CixrisT, AuG. Heumanns A Philoſephorum, tom. iti, 
p. 345- 

[2] Boxryrx, dans L' Hiftoire de Academie de: Inſcriptions et des Belles Let- 
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CENT, V. Between theſe two oppolite factions certain emi- 
XV. nent men, among both Greeks and Latins, thought pro- 
4 per to ſteer a middle courſe. To this claſs belong 
The Plato- JoHAN NES Picus DE MIRANDOLA, BESSARION, HER- 
nic Syncre- MOLAUSs BARBARUS, and others of leſs renown, who 
oy indeed conſidered PLAaTo as the ſupreme oracle of phi- 
loſophy, but would by no means ſuffer ARISTOTLE to 
be treated with indifference or contempt, and who pro- 
poſed to reconcile the jarring doctrines of theſe two fa- 
mous Grecian ſages, and to combine them into one 
ſyſtem. Theſe moderate philoſophers, both in their 
manner of teaching and in the opinions they adopted, 
followed the modern Platonic ſchool, of which AuMo- 
NIUS was the original founder [5]. Their ſect was, for 
a long time, held in the utmoſt veneration, near 
among the Myſtics ; while the ſcholaſtic doCtors, and all 
ſuch as were infected with the itch of diſputing, favour- 
ed the Peripatetics. But, after all, theſe reconciling 
Platoniſts were chargeable with many errors and follies ; 
they fell into the moſt childiſh ſuperſtitions, and follow- 
ed, without either reflexion or reſtraint, the extravagant 

dictates of their wanton imaginations, 
The follow- VI. Their ſyſtem of philoſophy was, however, much 
_ Aariſ- Jeſs pernicious than that of the Ariſtotelians, their adverſa- 
tain their Ties, who ſtill maintained their ſuperiority in Italy, and in- 
ſoperiority, ſtructed the youth in all the public ſchools of learning. 
For theſe ſubtile doctors, and more eſpecially the fol- 


lowers of AVERROEsS (who maintained that all the hu- 


eres, tom. iv. p. 381,—Lavxoiws, De varia fortuna Ariſtotelis, p. 225, 
Lro ArTArius, De Georgits, p. 391. —-LA CRO E, Entretiens ſur divers 
Sujets, p. 384.—J[osxYn BIANCNHINI, in his account of the protection 
granted to the learned by the houſe of Mzpicis, which we have mentioned 
note [n] —-BZUcXEZI Hifteria Critica Pbileſepbhiæ, tom. iv. p. 62. 

lt was not only the reſpective merit of theſe two philoſophers, 
contidered in that point of light, that was debated in this controverſy : The 
principal queſtion was, which of their ſyſtems was moſt conformable to 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity z and here the Platonic moſt certainly deſerved 
the preference, as was abundantly proved by PET uO and others, It is 
well known, that many of the opinions of Axis ToTTLE lead directly to 
atheiſm. f i 

[5] See BESssAATox's Letter in the Hiſtoire de I' Academie des Inſcriptions 


et des Belles Lettres, tom. v. p. 456,-TroMAsivs, De Syncretiſmo Peri- 
Patelice, in Orationibus ejus, p. 340. 


2 man 
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man race were animated. by one common ſoul) ſapped c E N T. 


imperceptibly the foundations of both natural and re- 
vealed religion, and entertained ſentiments very little, 
if at all, different from that impious pantheiſtical ſyſtem, 
which confounds the Deity with the univerſe, and ac- 
knowledges but one ſelf-exiſtent Being, compoſed of 
infinite matter and infinite intelligence, The moſt eminent 
among this claſs of ſophiſts was PETER POMPONACE, a 
native of Mantua, a man of a crafty turn, and an ar- 
rogant, enterpriſing ſpirit, who, notwithſtanding the 
pernicious tendency of his writings (many of which are 
yet extant) to undermine the principles and to corrupt 
the doctrines of religion V, was almoſt univerſally fol- 
lowed by all the profeſſors of philoſophy in the Italian 
academies. Theſe intricate doors did not, however, 
eſcape: the notice of the inquiſitors, who, alarmed both 
by the rapid progreſs and: dangerous tendency of their 
metaphyſical. notions, took cognizance of them, and 
called the Ariſtotelians to give an account of their princi- 
ples. The latter, tempering their courage with craft, 
had recourſe to a mean and perfidious ſtratagem to ex- 
tricate themſelves out of this embarraſſing trial. They 
pretended to eſtabliſh a wide diſtinction between philoſo- 
phical and theological truth; and, maintaining that their 
ſentiments were philaſophically true and conformable to 
right reaſon, they allowed them to be eſteemed tbeological- 
ly falſe, and contrary to the declarations of the Goſpel. 
his miſerable and impudent ſubterfuge was condemned 
and prohibited in the following century by Leo X, in a 
council held at the Lateran. 85 


VII. The Realifts and Nominaliſis continued their dif- The contre. 


putes in France and Germany with more vigour and ani- verly * 
tween che 


: : Realiſts and 
feeble weapons, they had recourſe ta mutual invectives Nom inside 


and accuſations, penal laws, and even to the force of continues. 


moſity than ever, and, finding reaſon and argument but 


arms; a ſtrange method ſurely, of deciding a metaphy- 
ſical queſtion. The conteſt was not only warm, but 
alſo univerſal in its extent; for it infected, almoſt with- 


out exception, all the French and German academies. In 


[e] See the very learned Ba vextR's Hiſtoria. Critica Phileſepbia, tom. ive 
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C E N T, moſt places, however, the Realiſis maintained a manifeſt 


XV, 


PAA Tr II. 


ſuperiority over the Nominaliſis, to whom they alſo gave 
the appellation of Terminiſis [Id. While the famous 
GeRs0N and the moſt eminent of his diſciples were living, 
the Neminaliſis were in high eſteem and credit in the 
univerſity of Paris, But upon the death of theſe power- 
ful and reſpectable patrons, the face of things was en- 
tirely changed, and that much to their diſadvantage. In 
the year 1473, LEWIS XI, by the inſtigation of his con- 
feſſor the biſhop of Awvranches, iſſued out a ſevere edict 
againſt the doctrines of the Nominali/ts, and ordered all 
their writings to be ſeized, and ſecured in a ſort of im- 
priſonment, that they might not be peruſed by the peo- 
ple [el. But the ſame monarch mitigated this edict the 
year following, and permitted ſome of the books ef that 
ſe& to be delivered from their confinement [ f]. In the 
year 1481, he went much farther ; and not only granted 
a full liberty to the Nominali/ts and their writings, but 
alſo reſtored that philoſophical ſect to its former authority 
and luſtre in the univerſity [g]. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the Church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


The vices of I. THE moſt eminent writers of this century unani- 


the clergy, 


mouſly lament the miſerable condition to which 
the Chriſtian church was reduced by the corruption of 
its miniſters, and which ſeemed to portend nothing leſs 
than its total ruin, if Providence did not interpoſe, by 


la] See Bavcxxa's Hiftoria Critica Philoſophie, tom. iii. p. 904. o. 
SALABERTI Philoſophia Nominalium Vindicata, cap. i,-Baiuzii Miſcel- 


lan. tom. iv. p. 531, ARGENTRE, Collactio documentor, de novis erroribus, 
tom, . P+ 220. ; 


fe] Navpe's Additions Q Hiſtoire de Louis XI, p. 203,—Du Bovrtar, 


Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 678. 705. 70$.-Launor's Hiftor. Gymnaſ, 


Navarr. tom. iv. opp. part I. p. 201. 478. 
DV] BourAx, /ec, cit. tom. v. p. 710. 


le! The proofs of this we find in SaLARTRAT's Pbilaſepbia Nomi nal. Vine 
dicata, cap. i, p. 104.-Ste alſo Bout Ax, loc, cit, tom. v. p. 739. 747» 


extraordinary 
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extraordinary means, for its deliverance and preſervation. c E N r. 
The vices that reigned among the Roman pontiffs, and , XV: | 
indeed, among all the eccleſiaſtical order, were ſo flagrant, _ k 
that the complaints of theſe good men did not appear at 
all exaggerated, or their apprehenſions ill-founded ; nor 
had any of the corrupt advocates of the clergy the courage 
to call them to an account for the ſharpneſs of their cen- 
ſures and of their complaints. Nay, the more eminent 
rulers of the church, who lived in a luxurious indolence 
and in the infamous practice of all kinds of vice, were 
obliged to hear with a placid countenance, and even to 
commend, theſe bold cenſors, who declaimed againſt the 
nn of the church, declared that there was almoſt 
nothing ſound either in its viſible head, or in its mem- 
bers, and demanded the aid of the ſecular arm and the 
deſtroying ſword to lop off the parts that were infected 
with this grievous and deplorable contagion. "Things, 
in ſhort, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that they were 
deemed the beſt Chriſtians, and the moſt uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, who, braving the terrors of perſecution, 
and triumphing over the fear of man, inveighed with the 
greateſt freedom and fervor againſt the court of Rome, 
its lordly pontiff, and the whole tribe of his follawers 
and votaries. 

IT. At the commencement of this century, the Latin The geen 
church was divided into two great factions, and . 
governed by two contending pontiffs, Box irack IX, mented and 
who remained at Rome, and BEnEbict XIII, who re- continues. 
ſided at Avignon. Upon the death of the former, the 
Cardinals of his party raiſed to the pontificate, in the 
year 1404, COSMAT DE MELIORATI, who aſſumed the 
name of IN NocENT VII [Y], and held that high dignity 
during the ſhort ſpace of two years only, After his de- 
ceaſe, ANGELI CORRARIO, a Venetfan cardinal, was 
choſen in his room, and ruled the Roman faction under 


L] Beſides the ordinary writers, who have given us an account of the 
tranſactions that happened under the pontificate of InNocexT VII, ſee. 
Lzon, ARETIN. Epiſtol, lib. i. ep. iv, v. p. 6. 19. 21. lib. ii. p. 30. et 
Co llc. SALUTAT, Fpiftel. lib. ii. ep. i. p. 1. 18, edit. Flarent. - We 
have alſo an account of the pontificate of Ga GO r, in the Epiſfles of the 
lame ARETIN, lib. ii. iii, p 32. ep. vii. p. 30. 41. ft. lib. ii, ep. xvii. 
b. 34+ $5. 19 Jo. LAMI Deliciæ Rreνj,EVan-, dom. x. p. 494+ 
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CEN T. the title of GxEGory XII. A plan of reconciliation 


XV. 


PART II. 
— 


was however formed, and the contending pontiffs bound 
themſelves, each by an oath, to make a voluntary re- 
nunciation of the papal chair, if that ſtep were neceſfary 
to promote the peace and welfare of the church; but 
they both violated this ſolemn obligation in a ſcandalous 
manner. BENEDICT XIII, beſieged in Avignon by the 
king of France, in the year 1408, ſaved himſelf by ficht, 
retiring firſt into Catalonia, his native country, and af- 


terwards to Perpignan. Hence eight or nine of the car- 


dinals, who adhered to his cauſe, ſeeing themſelves de- 
ſerted by their pope, went over to the other fide, and, 
joining publicly with the cardinals of GREGory XII, 
they agreed together to aſſemble a council at Pia on the 
25th of March, 409, in order to heal the diviſions and 
factions that had ſo long rent the papal empire. This 
council, however, which was defigned to cloſe the 
wounds of the church, had an effect quite contrary to that 
which was univerſally expected, and only ſerved to open a 
new breach, and to excite new diviſions. Its proceedings, 
indeed, were vigorous, and its meaſures were accompanied 
with a juſt ſeverity. A heavy ſentence of condemnation was 


pronounced the 5th day of June, 1 the contending 


pontiffs, who were both declared guilty of hereſy, perjury, 
and contumacy, unworthy of the ſmalleſt tokens of 
honour or reſpect, and ſeparated zþſ> facto from the com- 
munion of the church. This ſtep was followed by the 
election of one pontiff in their place. The election was 
made on the 25th of June, and fell upon PETER of 
CanDIaA, known in the papal lift by the name of ALEx- 
ANDER VII]; but all the decrees and proceedings of 
this famous council were treated with contempt by the 
condemned pontiffs, who continued to enjoy the privi- 
leges and to perform the functions of the papacy, as if 
no attempts had been made to remove them from that 
dignity. BENEDICT aflembled a council at Perpignan ; 
and GREGORY, another at Auſtria near Aguileia, in the 
diſtrict of Friuli. The latter, however, apprehending, 


[i] See LXNTANT's Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, publiſhed in to at Am- 
ferdam, in the year 1924.—Fraxc. Pacr Breviar, Pontif. Remanor. 
tom. iv. p. 350.—BossveT, Deſenſio Decreti Gallicani de Poteſtate Eccle- 
fiaſtica, tom, it, p. 17, &c, | | 

the 
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the reſentment of the Venetians [4], made his eſcape inC E N T. 
a clandeſtine manner from the territory of Aguilera, ar- XV. 

. . . PA IT II. 
rived at Caieta, where he threw himſelf upon the pro- 

tection of LanisLaus, king of Naples, and, in the year 


1412, fled from thence to Rimini. 

III. Thus was the Chriſtian church divided into three The council 
great factions, and its government violently carried on Nog (wer 
by three contending chiefs, who loaded each other with the emperor 
reciprocal maledictions, calumnies, and excommunica- Sigiſmond, 
tions. ALEXANDER V, who had been elected pontiff at 
the council of Piſa, died at Bologna in the year 1410; 
and the ſixteen cardinals, who attended him in that city, 
immediately filled up the vacancy, by chuſing as his ſuc- 
ceſſor BALTHASAR Coss a, a Neapolitan, who was de- 
ſtitute of all principles both of religion and probity, and 
who aſſumed the title of JoHN XXIII. The duration 
of this ſchiſm in the papacy was a ſource of many ca- 
lamities, and became daily more detrimental both to the 
civil and religious intereſts of thoſe nations where the 
flame raged, Hence it was, that the emperor S1G1s- 

MUND, the king of France, and ſeveral other European 
princes, employed all their zeal and activity, and ſpared 
neither labour nor expence, in reſtoring the tranquillity 
of the church, and uniting it again under one ſpiritual 
head, On the other hand, the pontiffs could not be 
_ perſuaded by any means to prefer the peace of the church 
to the gratification of their ambition ; ſo that no other 
poſſible method of accommodating this weighty matter 
remained, than the aſſembling of a general council, in 
which the controverſy might be examined and terminated 
by the judgment and deciſion of the univerſal church. 
This council was accordingly ſummoned to meet at 
Conftance, in the year 1414, by JoRHN XXIII, who was 
engaged in this meafure by the entreaties of SIGISMUND, 
and alſo from an expectation that the decrees, of this grand 
aflembly would be favourable to his intereſts. He ap- 
peared in perſon, attended with a great number of car- 
dinals and biſhops, at this famous council, which was 
alſo honoured with the preſence of the emperor 81018 


(> [+] He had offended the Venetians by depoſing their patriarch Ax» 
Tony ParttariNi, and putting ANToxXY DU Port, the biſhop of 
Corcordia, in his place. 
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C E N T. MUND, and of a great number of German princes, and 
Þ XV. with that of the ambaſſadors of all the European ſtates, 
ART II. 

whoſe monarchs or regents could not be perſonally pre- 

ſent at the deciſion of this important controverſy [I]. 
The defien IV. The great purpoſe that was aimed at in the con- 
3 ue f vocation of this grand aſſembly, was the healing of the 
council. ſchiſm that had ſo long rent the papacy ; and this pur- 
poſe was happily accompliſhed. It was ſolemnly declar- 
ed, in the fourth and fifth ſeſſions of this council, by two 
decrees, that the Roman pontiff was inferior and ſubject 
to a general aſſembly of the univerſal church; and the au- 
thority of councils was vindicated and maintained, by the 
ſame decrees, in the moſt effectual manner [n]. This. 
vigorous proceeding prepared the way for the degradation 
of JohN XXIII, who, during the twelfth ſeſſion, was 
unanimouſly depoſed from the pontificate [u], on account 
of ſeveral flagitious crimes that were Jaid to his charge, 
and more eſpecially on account of the ſcandalous violation 
of a ſolemn engagement he had taken. about the begin- 
ning of the council, to reſign the papal chair, if that 
meaſure ſhould appear neceſſary to the peace of the 
church; which engagement he broke ſome weeks after 
by a clandeſtine flight, In this ſame year (1415), 
GREGORY XII ſent to the council CHARLES DE Ma- 
LATESTA to make, in his name, and as his proxy, a ſo- 


[/] The Ads of this famous council were publiſhed in fix volumes in folio, 
at Francfort,, in the year. 1700, by Hex MAN van der HARDT. This col- 
lection, however, is imperfect, notwithſtanding the pains that it coſt the 
laborious editor, Many of the Ats are omitted, and a great number of 
pieces ſtuffed in among the As, which by no means deſerve à place there, 
The hiſtory of this council by LenyFaxT is compoſed: with great accuracy 
and elegance, It appeared in a ſecond edition at Amfterdam, in the year 
1728, in two volumes, quarto; the firſt was publiſhed in 1714. The Sup» 
plement, that was given to this hiſtory by Boux Gros DE CHASTE NET, 
a French lawyer, is but an indifferent performance, It is intitled, Nouvelle 
Hiſteire du Concile de Conſtance, od Ion fait weir combien la France a contribus 
a extinfion du Schiſme, | ; 

ſm] For an account of theſe two famous decrees, which ſet ſuch wiſe 
limits to the ſupremacy of the pontiffs, ſee NaTaL1s ALExanD., Hi. 
Eccl, Sec. xv. Dif. iv,—-BossvtT, Defenſ, Sententiæ Cleri Gallican, de 
Poteft. Ecclefiaſt, tom. ii, p. 2. 23.—LExraxT, Diſſert. Hiſtorique et Apole- 
getigue pour Fean Gerſon, et le Concile de C:nftance, which is ſubjeined to his 
hiſtory of that council, 

{»}, On the agth of May, 1415. 


lemn 
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lemn and voluntary reſignation of the pontificate. About e EN T. 


two years after this, BENEDICT XIII was depoſed by a 
ſolemn reſolution of the council [9], and OTTo DE 
CoLONNA raiſed, by the unanimous ſuffrages of the car- 
dinals, to the high dignity of head of the church, which 
he ruled under the title of MARTIN V. BENE DIC, 
who reſided {till at Perpignan, was far from being diſpoſed 
to ſubmit either to the decree of the council, which de- 
poſed him, or to the determination of the cardinals with 
reſpect to his ſucceſſor. On the contrary, he perſiſted 
until the day of his death, which happened in the year 
1423, in aſſuming the title, the prerogatives, and the 
authority of the papacy. And when this obſtinate man 
was dead, a certain Spaniard, named GiLES Mun1os, 
was choſen pope in his place by two cardinals, under the 
auſpicious patronage of ALPHONSUs, king of Sicih, and 
adopted the title of CLEMENT VIII; but this ſorry pon- 
tiff, in the year 1429, was perſuaded to reſign his pre- 
tenſions to the papacy, and to leave the government of 
the church to MARTIN V. 


Parr I; 


V. If from the meaſures that were taken in this coun- lohn Huſe, 


cil to cheek the lordly arrogance of the Roman pontifts, 
we turn our eyes to the proceedings that were carried on 
againſt thoſe that were called heretics, we ſhall obſerve 
in this new ſcene nothing worthy of applauſe, but ſeveral 
things, on the contrary, that are proper to excite our in- 
dignation, and which no pretext, no conſideration, can 
render excuſable. Before the meeting of this council, 
there were great commotions raiſed in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, and more eſpecially in Bohemzia, concerning re- 
ligious matters. One of the perſons that gave occaſion 
to theſe diſputes was JohN Huss, who lived at Prague 
in the higheſt reputation, both on account of the ſanctity 
of his manners and the purity of his doctrine, who was 
diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition and eloquence, 
and performed, at the fame time, the functions of pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and of ordinary paſtor 
in the church of that famous city [+]. This eminent 


| fo] On the 26th of July, 1477. 
CF [p} A Bohemian jeſuit, who was far from being favourable to Jon 
Huss, and who had th? beſt opportunity of being acq»ainted with bis real 


Q > eccleſiaſtic 
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C E N r. eceleſiaſtic declaimed with vehemence againſt the vice 
5 XV. that had corrupted all the different ranks and orders of 
ART II, | ; ; : 
the clergy, nor was he fingular in this reſpect ; ſuch re- 
monſtrances were become very common, and they were 
generally approved of by the wiſe and good. Huss, 
however, went ftill farther; and, from the year 1408, 
uſed his moſt earneſt and aſũduous endeavours to with- 
draw the univerſity of Prague from the juriſdiction of 
GREGORY XII, whom the kingdom of Bohemia had 
hitherto acknowledged as the true and lawful head of the 
church, The archbiſhop of Prague, and the n in 
general, who were warmly attached to the intereſts of 
GREGORY, were greatly exaſperated at theſe proceedings. 
Hence aroſe a violent quarrel] between the incenſed pre- 
late and the zealous reformer, which the latter inflamed 
and augmented, from day to day, by his pathetic excla- 
mations againſt the court of Rome, and the corruptions 
that prevailed among the Sacerdotal order. 
The reaſons VI. Such were the circumſtances that firft excited the 
. og ery reſentment of the clergy againſt JOHN Huss. This re- 
ment of the ſentment, however, might have been eaſily calmed, and 
clergy 4 perhaps totally extinguithed, if new incidents of a more 
2 John important kind had not ariſen to keep up the flame, and 
increaſe its fury. In the firſt place, he adopted the phi- 
loſophical opinions of the Realiſis, and ſhewed his warm 
attachment to their cauſe, in the manner that was uſual 
in this barbarous age, even by perſecuting to the utmoft 
of his power their adverfaries the Nominaliſts, whoſe 
number was grunt, and whoſe influence was conſiderable 


in the univerſity of Prague [q]. He alſo multiplied the 


character, deſcribes him thus: He wwas more ſubtile than eloquent ; but the 
gravity and auſterity of {1s manners, bis frugal and exemplary life, bis pale and 
meagre countenance, his ſweetneſs of temper, and bis uncommon affability to- 
wards perſons of all ranks and conditicns, from the hig beſt to the loweſt, were 
much more perſuaſive than any eloquence could be, See Bonus. BaLBiNus, 
Epitom, Rer. Bebem. lib, iv. cap. v. p. 431- 

[7] See the Litera Nominalium ad Regem Francia Ludovicum VI, in Ba- 
LVZ II Miſcelian. tom. iv. p. 534. where we read the following paſſage : 
Legimus Neminales expulſos de Bohemia eo tempore, guo heretici voluerunt Bobe- 
micum Regnum ſuis bæreſibus inficere,—Quum dicti heretici non poſſent diſputando 
ſuperare, impetraverunt ab Abb1/Jeſlas (Wenceſl1o) Principe Bobemie, ut guber- 
narentur fudia Pragenſia ritu Pariſienfiam, Quo edifto coafti ſunt ſupradicti 


number 
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number of his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, 


CENT, 


through his great credit, a ſentence in favour of the pA 1 11. 
Bohemians, who diſputed with the Germans concerning ——— 


the number of ſuffrages, that their reſpective nations were 
entitled to in all matters that were carried by election in 
the univerſity of Prague. That the nature of this con- 
teſt may be better underſtood, it will be proper to obſerve, 
that this famous univerſity was divided, by its founder 
CHARLES IV, into four nations, to wit, the Bohemians, 
Bavarians, Poles, and Saxons, of which, according to the 
original laws of the univerſity, the firſt had three ſuffrages , 
and the other three, who were comprehended under the 
title of the German nation, only one. This arrangement, 
however, had not only been altered by cuſtom, but was 
entirely inverted in Ker of the Germans, who were 
vaſtly ſuperior to the Bohemians in number, and aſſumed 
to themſelves the three ſuffrages, which, according to 
the original inſtitution of the univerſity, belonged, un- 
doubtedly, to the latter. Hoss therefore, whether 
animated by a principle of patriotiſm, or by an averſion 
to the Nominaliſts, who were peculiarly favoured by the 
Germans, raiſed his voice againſt this abuſe, and em- 
ployed, with ſucceſs, the extraordinary credit, he had 
obtained at court, by his flowing and maſculine ele- 
quence, in depriving the Germans of the 12 they 
had uſurped, and in reducing their three ſuffrages to one. 
The iſſue of this long and tedious conteſt [y] was ſo 
offenſive to the Germans, that a prodigious number of 
them, with JohN HoFFMAN the rector of the univerſity at 
their head [s], retired from Prague, and repaired to 
Leip/ic, where FREDERICK, ſurnamed the J/7ſe, elector 


Neminales Pragam civitatem relinguere, et ſe tranſlulerunt ad Lipzicam civitatem 
et ibidem erexerunt univerſitatem ſolemniſſimam. | 


lr] WenczsLavs, king of Bobemia, who was bribed by both of 
the contending parties, protracted inſtead of abridęing this diſpute, and uſed 
to ſay with a ſmile, that he had found a good gooſe, which laid every day a 
conſiderable number of gold and filwer eggs, This was playing upon the word 
Huſs, which, in the German language, fignifies a gooſe. 

(F [5] Hiſtorians differ much in their accounts of the number of Ser- 
mans that retired from the univerſity of Prague npon this occafion, AXneas 
Sylvius reckons ↄcoo, Tritbemius and others 2000, Dubravius 24,000, Lupatius 
44,000, Lauda, a contemporary writer, 36,000, 
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c E N r. of Saxony, erected for them, in the year 1409, the famous 
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PART II 


John Hu ſs 
13 burned 
allve, 


academy which {till ſubſiſts in a flouriſhing ſtate. This 
event contributed greatly to render Huss odious to many, 
and, by the conſequences that followed it, was certain] 
inſtrumental in bringing on his ruin. For no ſooner had 
the Germans retired ſrom Prague, than he began, not 
only to inveigh with greater freedom than he had former- 
ly i foes againſt the vices and corruptions of the clergy, 
but even went ſo far as to recommend, in an open and 
public manner, the writings and opinions of the famous 
W1cKLIFF, whoſe new doctrines had already made ſuch 
a noiſe in England, Hence an accuſation was brought 
againſt him, in the year 1410, before the tribunal of 
Joun XXIII, by whom he was ſolemnly expelled from 
the communion of the church. He treated, indeed, this 
excommunication with the utmoſt contempt, and, both 
in his converſation and in his writings, laid open the 
diſorders that preyed upon the vitals of the church, and 
the vices that diſhonourcd the conduct of its mini- 
ſters [t]; and the fortitude and zeal he diſcovered in this 
matter were almoſt univerſally applauded, 

VII. This eminent man, whoſe piety was truly fer- 
vent and fincere, though his zeal perhaps was rather too 
violent, and his prudence not always equally circumſpect, 
was ſummoned to appear before the council of Conftance. 
Obedient to this order, and thinking himſelf ſecured 
from the rage of his enemies by the ſafe- conduct, which 
had been granted him by the emperor S1G615MUND, both 
for his journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in that place, 
and his return to his own country, JohN Huss appeared 
before the council, to demonſtrate his innocence, and to 
prove that the charge of his having deſerted the church 
of Rome was entirely groundleſs. And it may be affirm- 
ed with truth, that his religious opinions, at leaſt in mat- 
ters of moment and importance, were conformable to the 


eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church in this age [u]. He 


L] See LAuR. ByZINII Diarium Belli Hyſſitici, in Ludwic*s Reliquie 
Meanuſcriptorum, tom. vi. p. 127, 

l] It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that Ion Huss adopted 
with zeal, and recommended in an open and public manner, the writings and 
opinions of Wix LI; but this muſt be underſtood of the writings and 
opinions of that great man in relation to the papal hierarchy, the deſpotiſm 


declaimed, 
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declaimed, indeed, with extraordinary vehemence againſlc E N T, 


the Roman pontiffs, the biſhops and monks; but this 
freedom was looked upon as lawful in theſe times, and 
it was uſed every day in the council of Conſtance, where 
the tyranny of the court of Nome, and the corruption of 
the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders, were cenſured with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, The enemies, however, of this 
good man, who were very numerous both in the kingdom 
of Bohemia and alſo in the council of Conſtance, coloured 
the accuſation that was brought againſt him, with ſuch 
artifice and ſucceſs, that, by the moſt ſcandalous breach 
of public faith, he was caſt into priſon, declared a here- 
tic, becauſe he refuſed to obey the order of the counc.l 
which commanded himto plead guilty againſt the dictates 
of his conſcience, and was burnt alive the 6th of July, 
1415, which dreadful puniſhment he endured with un- 
paralleled magnanimity and reſignation, expreſſing in his 
laſt moments the nobleſt feelings of love to God, and the 
moſt triumphant hope of the accompliſhment of thoſe 
tranſporting promiſes with which the Goſpel arms the 
true Chriſtian at the approach of eternity, The fame 
unhappy fate was borne with the ſame pious fortitude 
and conſtancy of mind by JEROME of Prague, the inti- 
mate companion of Jorux Huss, who came to this coun- 
cil with the generous deſign of ſupporting and ſeconding 
his perſecuted friend. Terrified by the proſpect of a 
cruel death, JEROME at firſt appeared willing to ſubmit 
to the orders of the council, and to abandon the tents 
and opinions which it had condemned in his writings. 
This ſubmiſſion, however, was not attended with the 
advantages he expected from it, nor did it deliver him 
from the cloſe and ſevere conhnement in which he was 
kept. He therefore reſumed his fortitude, profeſſed anew, 
with an heroic conſtancy, the opinions, which he had 
deſerted for a while from a principle of fear, and main- 
tained them in the flames in which he expired on the zoth 
of May, 1416 [w]. 


of the court of Rome, and the corruption of the clergy; for, in other re- 
ſpecs, it is certain that he adhered to the moſt ſuperſtitious doctrines of the 
church, as appears by two Sermons he had prepared for the council of Cen- 
fance. 


[Cx (] The 8 has here inſerted into the text the large note [a] 
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Many learned men have endeavoured to inveſtigates 
the * that occaſioned the pronouncing ſuch a crue! 
ſentence againſt Huss and his aſſociate; and as no ade- 
quate reaſons for ſuch a ſevere proceeding can be found, 

either in the life or opinions of that good man, they 
conclude, that he fell a victim to the rage and injuſtice 
of his unrelenting enemies. And indeed this concluſion 
is both natural and well-grounded ; nor will it be difficult 
to ſhew how it came to paſs, that the reverend fathers of 
the council of Conſtance were ſo eagerly bent upon burn- 
ing as a heretic a man who neither deſerved ſuch an 
injurious title, nor ſuch a dreadful fate, In the fir/# 
place, Johx Huss had excited, both by his diſcourſe and 
by his writings, great commotions in Bohemia, and had 
rendered the clergy of all ranks and orders extremely 
odious in the eyes of the people. The biſhops, therefore, 
together with the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders, were 
very ſenſible, that their honours and advantages, their 
credit and authority, were in the greateſt danger of being 
reduced to nothing, if this reformer ſhould return again 
to his country, and continue to write and declaim againſt 
the clergy with the ſame freedom that he had formerly 
done. Hence they left no means unemploy ed to ac- 
compliſh his ruin; they laboured night and day, they 
Fes 42 plots, they bribed men in power, they uſed, in 
ſhort, every method that could have any tendency to rid 
them of ſuch a formidable adverſary [x]. It may be ob- 
ſerved ſecondly, that, in the council of Conflance, there 


ef the original, which relates to the circymſtances that precipitated the ruin 
of theſe two eminent reformers; and he has thrown the citations therein con- 
tained into ſeveral notes. 

[x] The bribery and corruption that was employed in bringing about the 
ruin of Joun Hoss, are man fen from the following remarkable paſſages of 
the Diarium Haſfeicum of LA uR. BYZz IN Is, p. 135. (ee Lu EWI6I Religuiæ, 
dem. vi.) Clerus perwerſus precipuc in regno Bobemiæ et Marchicnatu Myravi ic 
condemrationem itſius (Huſh) conTRInU TONE PECUNIARUM, et mcdis aliis 
diverſis procuravit et ad ipfius conſenſit interitum. And again, p. 150. Clerus 
perverſus regni Bobemiæ et Marchionatus Moravie, et pracipue Fpiſcopi, Ab- 
bates, Canonici, plebani, et religiofi igſius fideles ac ſalutiferas admonitiones, ad- 
bortationes, ipſorum poem pam, ſymoniam, avaritiam, fornicationem, vitægue de- 
teſtandæ abominationem detegentes, ferre non walendo, ru IARUM con- 
TRIBUTIONE ad igſus extir el ienem faciendo ens, 


were 
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were many men of great influence and weight, who c E Nx. 
looked upon themſclves as perſonally offended by JohN) AY 1 
Huss, and who demanded his life as the only ſacrifice 8 
that could ſatisfy their vengeance. Huss, as has been 
already mentioned, was not only attached to the party of 
the Realiſis, but was peculiarly ſevere in his oppoſition to 
their adverſaries. And now he was ſo unhappy, as to 
be brought before a tribunal which was principally com- 
poſed of the Nominal i/ts, with the famous oN GERSON 
at their head, who was the zealous patron of that faction, 
and the mortal enemy of Huss, Nothing could equal 
the vindictive pleaſure the Nominal;/ts felt trom an event 
that put this unfortunate priſoner in their power, and 
gave them an opportunity of ſatisfying their vengeance 
to the full; and accordingly, in their Letter to Lewis. 
king of France [y], they do not pretend to deny that Huss 
fell a victim to the reſentment of their ſe, which is alſo 
confirmed by the hiſtory of the council of Conſtance. 
The arty for that always reigned among the Reali/ts 
and Nominaliſis were at this time carried to the greateſt 
exceſs imaginable. Upon every occaſion that offered, 
they accuſed each other of hereſy and impiety, and had 
conſtantly recourſe to corporal puniſhments to decide the 
matter. The Naminaliſis procured the death of Huss, 
who was a Realiſt : and the Reali/?s, on the other hand, 
obtained, in the year 1479, the condemnation of Joun 
DE. WESALIA, who was attached to the party of the 
Nominaliſts [z]. Theſe contending ſects carried their 
blind fury ſo far as to charge each other with the {in 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt [a], and exhibited the moſt mi- 
able ſpeckacle of inhuman bigotry to the Chriſtian 
world. The averſion which Jonx Huss and JEROME, 
his companion, had againſt the Germans was a third 
[ »] See BALuz ft Miſcell. tom. iv. p. 534. in which we find the follow- 
ingfpaſſage : Suſcitavit Deus DoFeres cathelicos, Peerum de Allyaco, Fobannem 
de Cerſono, et alias quom plures dot! 757 mos Lom ines Nominales, qui conwocati ad 


Concilium Conſtant tenſe, ad quid citati fuerunt beretici et nominatim Hierorymus 


et Jebannes —-dif3s bareticos per quedraginta dics atſputands ſup-raverant, 

{z] See the Examen Magiſftrale' et Theologicale Mag. Fob. de Weſaltr, in 

OnTuix1 GraTl1 Faſciculo rerum expetend. et fogicndar, Colon, 1535, Fol. 
416. 

[a] In the Examen mentioned in the preceding note, we find the follow- 
«Ng ariking kaſſage, which may ſhew vs the extravagant length to which the 


circumſtance 


_— 


— 
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c EN T, Circumſtance that contributed to determine their unhappy 


XV. fate. This averſion they declared publicly at Prague, 
rer I. upon all occaſions, both y their words and actions; nor 


were they at any pains to conceal it even in the counci! 
of Conſtance, where they accuſed them of preſumption and 
deſpotiſm in the ſtrongeſt terms [þ]. The Germans, on 
the other hand, remembering the affront they had received 
in the univerſity of Prague by the means of Joan Huss, 
burned with reſentment and rage both againſt him and 
his unfortunate friend ; and as their influence and autho- 
rity were very great in the council, there is no doubt that 
they employed them, with the utmoſt zeal, againſt theſe 
two formidable adverſaries. Beſides, JohN Horeman, 
the famous rector of the univerſity of Prague, whom 
Huss had been the occaſion of eee Fn from that city 
together with the Germans, and who was in conſequence 
thereof become his moft virulent enemy, was conſecrated 
biſhop of Miſnia in the year 1413, and held in this coun- 
cil the moſt illuſtrious rank among the delegates of the 
German church. This circumſtance was alſo moſt un- 
favourable to Huss, and was, no doubt, in the event de- 
trimental to his cauſe. 

The circumſtances now mentioned, as contributing to 
the unhappy fate of this good man, are, as we ſce, all 
drawn from the reſentment and prejudices of his enemies, 
and have not the leaſt colour of equity, It muſt, how- 


diſputes between the Ncminalifis and Realiſts were now carried: Quiz niſi igſe 
Diabolus ſeminavit illam zizaniam inter Philoſophos et inter Theolegos, ut tante 
Mt diſſenſio, etiam animorum inter diverſa opinantes F Ades ut fi univerſalia guiſ- 
guam Realia negaverit, exiſtimetur IN SPIRITUM SANCTUM PECCAVISSE, 
immo ſummo et maximo peccato plenus creditur contra Deum, contra Cbriſtianam 
yeligionem, contra juſtitiam, contra onnem politiam graviter deliguiſſe. Unde bæc 
eacitas mentis aii a Diabolo, gui pbantaſias noſtras illalit? We ſee by this 
paſſage that the Reali#s charged their adverſaries (whoſe only crime was the 
abfurdity of calling univerſal ideas mere dencminations) with fin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, with tranſgreſſion againſt God, and againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and with a violation of all the laws of juſtice and civil polity. 


[5] See Tyzor. Dr Ni, Invefiva in Job. XXIII, in HanrpTiII 
Atis Concilii Conflant, tom. ii. p. 450. Improperahat etiam in publico Ala- 
wiarnis, dicexdo, quod efſent præ ſumptuqſi et wellent ubigue per orbem demirar; 
* » » Sicque fatum fuiſſet ſæpe in Bobemia, ubi volentes etiam dominari Ala- 
manni VIOLEXTER de REPULSI & MALE TRACTA1 1 fuiſſent, 


ever, 
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ever, be confeſſed, that there appeared one mark of hereſy C EN T. 
in the conduct of this reformer, which, according to the, * u. 


notions that prevailed in this century, might expoſe him 
to condemnation with ſome ſhadow of reaſon and juſtice; 
I mean, his inflexible obſtinacy, which the church of 
Rome always conſidered as a grievous hereſy even in thoſe 
whoſe errors were of little moment. We muſt conſider 
this man, as called before a council, which was ſup- 
poſed to repreſent the univerſal] church, to confeſs his 
faults and to abjure his errors. This he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to do, unleſs he was previouſly convicted of error; 
here, therefore, he reſiſted the authority of the catholic 
church, demanded a rational proof of the juſtice of the 
ſentence it had pronounced againſt him, and intimated, 
with ſufficient plainneſs, that he looked upon the church 
as fallible. All this certainly was moſt enormouſly 
criminal and intolerably heretical, according to the ge- 
neral opinion of the times. For it became a dutiful fon 
of the church to renounce his eye-fight, and to ſubmit 
both his judgment and his will, without any exception 
or reſervation, to the judgment and will of that holy 
mother, under a firm belief and entire perſuaſion of the 
infallibility of all her deciſions, This ghoſtly mother 
had, for many ages paſt, followed, whenever her uner- 
ring perfection and authority were called in queſtion, 
the rule which PLiny obſerved in his conduct towards 
the Chriſtians. 4+ When they perſevered, ſays he in his 
Letter to TRAJAN [c], I put my threats into execution, 
© from a perſuaſion that whatever their confeſſion might 
be, their audacious and invincible obſtinacy deſerved 
an exemplary puniſhment,” 

VIII. Before ſentence had been pronounced againſt 


The council 


Joan Huss and Jerome of Prague, the famous WiIck- ique out a 
LIFF, whoſe opinions they were ſuppoſed to adopt, and decree a- 


who was long ſince dead, was called from his reſt be- 


writings and 


fore this ghoſtly tribunal, and his memory was ſolemnly aſhes of 
branded with infamy by a decree of the council. On Wickli 


the 4th day of May, in the year 1415, a long liſt of 
propoſitions, invidiouſly culled out of his writings, was 


[c] Prix. Epi. lib. x, ep. 97. Perſeverantes duci juſſi. Negue enim du- 
litabam, qualecumgue efſet, quad fatefentur, fervicaciam certe et inflexibilem 
eblinationem debere pun ri. c 

examined 
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C E N r. examined and condemned, and an order was iſſued out 
Pans 11. to commit all his works, together with his bones, to the 
flames. On the 14th of June following, the aſſembled 
fathers paſſed the famous decree, which took the cp 
from the Jaity in the celebration of the euchariſt, or- 
dered that the Lord's ſupper ſhould be received by them only 
in one kind, i. e. the bread, and rigorouſly prohibited the 
communion in both Finds. This decree was occaſioned b 
complaints that had been made of the conduct of Ja- 
COBELLUS DE MisA, curate of the pariſh of St. Michael 
at Prague, who, about a year before this, had been per- 
ſuaded by PETER of Dreſden, to adminiſter the Lord's 
ſupper in bath kinds, and was followed in this by ſeveral 
churches [4]. The council, being informed of this mat- 
ter by a certain Bohemian biſhop, thought proper to op- 
poſe with vigour the progreſs of this hereſy; and there- 
jore they enacted the ſtatute, which ordered the commu- 
nion to be ednuniſtered to the laity but in oe kind, and which 
obtained the force and authority of a law in the church 
of Rome. 
The ſen- IX. In the ſame year, the opinion of Journ PETIT, a 
Fence g ne doctor of divinity at Paris {e], who maintained, that 
bein John every individual had an undoubted right to take away 
Petit, the life of a tyrant, was brought before the council, and 
was condemned as an odious "and deteſtable hereſy ; but 
both the name and perſon of the author were ſpared, on 
account of the powerful patrons, under whoſe protection 
he had defended that pernicious dectrine. Johx, duke 
of Burgundy, had, in the year 1407, employed a band of 
rufhans to aflaſſinate LEWIS, duke of Orleans, only bro- 
ther of CHARLES VI, king of France, While the whole 
city of Paris was in an uproar in conſequence of this 
horrible deed, PeT1T juſtified it in a public oration, in 
preſence of the Dauphin and the princes of the blood, 
athrming, that the duke had done a laudable action, and 
that it was lawful to put a tyrant to death, in any way, 
either by violence ar fraud, and without any form of law ar 
juſtice; nay, even in oppoſit:on ta the moſt falemn contracts 


d] Byzr1ni Diarium Hufſiticus:, p. 124. 
ble Some hiſtorians have erroneouſly repreſented PETIT as a lawyer. 
See Dr. SMOLLET's Hiflory of England, vol, ii. p. 402. in 4tos 4 
| an 
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and oaths of fidelity and allegiance. It is however to be c E N r. 


obſerved, that by tyrants this doctor did not mean the 
ſupreme rulers of nations, but thoſe more powerful and 
inſolent ſubjects, who abuſed their wealth and credit to 
bring about meaſures that tended to the diſhonour of 
their ſovereign and the ruin of their country ]. The 
univerſity of Paris pronounced a ſevere and rigorous 


XV. 
PA 1 Il, 
— ——ð 


ſentence againſt the author of this pernicious opinion; 


and the council of Conſlance, after much deliberation and 
debate, condemned the opinion without mentioning the 
author, 'This determination of the council, though mo- 
dified with the utmoſt clemency and mildneſs, was not 


ratified by the new pontiff MARTIN V, who dreaded too 


much the formidable power of the duke of Burgundy to 
confirm a ſentence which he knew would be diſpleaſing 
to that ambitious prince [g]. 

X. After theſe and ather tranſactions of a like nature, 
it was now time to take into conſideration a point of 
more importance than had yet been propoſed, even the 
reformation of the church in its head and in its members, 
by ſetting bounds to the deſpotiſm and corruption of the 
Roman pontiffs, and to the luxury and immorality of a 
licentious clergy. It was particularly with a view to 
this important object, that the eyes of all Europe were 
hxed upon the council of Cnſtance, from a univerſal 
perſuaſion of the neceſſity of this reformation, and an 
ardent deſire of ſecing it happ.ly brought into execution. 
Nor did the aſſembled fathers deny, that this reformation 
was the principal end of their meeting. Yet this ſalu- 
tary work had ſo many obſtacles in the paſſions and in- 
tereſts of thoſe very perſons by whom it was to be ef- 
iected, that little could be expected, and ſtill leſs was 


/] This appears maniſeſtly from the very diſcourſe of PETIT, which 
the reader may fee in LenFaxT's Hiftory of the Council of Piſa, tom. ii. 
p. 303 ®, See alſo Ausus r. LEvsrR1 DV gud memoriam Job. Burgundi 
et doeirinam Job. Parvi de de perducllium vindicat. Witteberg. 1735, in 
4to. 

le! Bourar, Hifter. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 113. et paſſim.— Ax - 
ENTRE, Collectio Judicior. de navi, erroribus, tom. i. part II. p. 184.— 
CERSON IS C a Du Pixie edita, tom. v.oBAYLE, Diction. tom. iii. 
D. 2268. x 


See alſo the ſame author's Hiſtory of rhe Council of Conflance, book iii. 
F xix, 
5 done. 


The hopes 
of a refor- 
mation in 
the church 
fruſtrates, 


the church 
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CEN T. done. The cardinals and dignified clergy, whoſe in- 
9 1 tereſt it was that the church ſhould remain in its corrupt 
| and diſordered ſtate, employed all their eloquence and 
art to prevent its reformation ; and obſerved, among 
other artful pretexts, that a work of ſuch high moment 
and importance could not be undertaken with any pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, until a new pontiff was elected. And, 
what was ſtill more ſhocking, the new pontiff MARTINð V 
was no ſooner raiſed to that high dignity, than he em- 
ployed his authority to elude and fruſtrate every effort that 
was made to ſet this falutary work on foot; and made it 
appear moſt evidently, by the laws he enacted, that no- 
thing was more foreign from his intention than the re- 
formation of the clergy, and the reſtoration of thc 
church to its primitive purity, Thus this famous 
council, after fitting three years and ſix months, was 
diſſolved on the 22d day of April, 1418, without having 
effected what was the chief deſign of their aſſembling, 
and put off to a future aſſembly of the ſame kind, 
which was to be ſummoned five years after this period, 
that pious deſign of purifying a corrupt church, which 
had been ſo long the object of the expectations and de- 

fires of all good Chriſtians. _ 
A council XI. Five years and more elapſed without a council's 
— being called. The remonſtrances, however, of thoſe 
the refor- Whoſe zeal for the reformation of the church intereſted 
mation of them in this event, prevailed, at length, over the pretexts 
is again at» and ſtratagems that were employed to put it off from 
rempted in time to time, and MARTIN V ſummoned a council to 
Vain, meet at Pavia, from whence it was removed to Sienna, 
and from thence to Bail. The pontiff did not live to be 
a witneſs of the proceedings of this aſſembly, being car- 
ried off by a ſudden death on the 21ſt day of February, 
In the year 1431, juſt about the time when the council 
was to meet. He was immediately ſucceeded by Ga- 
BRIEL CONDOLMERUS, a native of Venice, and biſhop of 
Sienna, who is known in the papal liſt by the title of 
Evucenius IV. This pontiff approved of all the mea- 
ſures that had been entered into by his predeceſſor in re- 
lation to the aſlembling of the council of Baſil, which 
was accordingly opened the 23d of July, 1431, under 
the ſuperintendence of cardinal JULIAN CESARINI, who 
pertormed 


3 
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performed the functions of preſident, in the place ofC E N T. 
EUGENIUS. 3 
The two grand points that were propoſed to the deli 
beration of this famous council, were, the union of the 
Greet and Latin churches, and the reformation of the church 
univerſal both in its head and in its members, according to 
the reſolution that had been taken in the council of Con- 
ance, For that the Roman pontiffs, who were conſidered 
as the head of the church, and the biſhops, prieſts, and 
monks, who were looked upon as its members, were be- 
come exceſhvely corrupt; and that, to uſe the expreſſion 
of the prophet in a ſimilar caſe, the whole head was ſich, 
and the whole heart faint, was a matter of fact too ſtriking 
to eſcape the knowledge of the obſcureſt individual, On 
the other hand, as it appeared by the very form of the 
council [V, by its method of proceeding, and by the firſt 
decrees that were enacted by its authority, that the aſ- 
ſembled fathers were in earneſt, and firmly reſolved to 
anſwer the end and purpoſe of their meeting, EUGE- 
NiUS IV was much alarmed at the proſpect of a refor- 
mation, which he feared above all things, and beholding 
with terror the zeal and deſigns of theſe ſpiritual phy- 
ſicians, he attempted twice the diſſolving of the council. 
Theſe repeated attempts were vigorouſly and ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed by the aſſembled fathers, who. proved by the 
decrees of the council of Con/tance, and by other argu- 
ments equally concluſive, that the council was ſuperior, 
M point of authority, to the Roman pontiff, This con- 
troverſy, which was the firſt that had ariſen between the 
council and the pope, was terminated, in the month of 
November 1433, by the ſilence and conceſſions of the 
latter, who, the month following, wrote a letter from 
Rome, containing his approbation of the council, and his 
acknowledgment of its authority [z]. 


l)] By the form of the conncil, Dr. Mos xx 1M undoubtedly means 
che diviſion of the cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, &c, into four equal 
claſſes, without any regard to the nation or province by which they were 
ſent, This prudent arrangement prevented the cabals and intrigues of the 
Icalians, whoſe biſhops were much more numerous than thoſe of other na- 
tions, and who, by their number, might have had it in their power to re- 
tard or defeat the laudabie purpoſe the council had in view, had things been 
2i!herwiſe ordered, 

L The hiſtory of this grand and memorable council is yet wanting, 
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CENT. XII, Theſe preliminary meaſures being finiſhed, the 
pn. council procceded with zeal and activity to the accom. 
'pliſhment of the important purpoſes for which it was 

The decrees aſſembled. The pope's legates were admitted as member: 
and acts of of the council, but not before they had declared upon 
of Baſil. oath that they would ſubmit to the decrees that ſhould 
de enacted in it, and more particularly that they would 
adhere to the laws that had been made in tlie council of 
Conſtance, in relation to the ſupremacy of general councils 

and the ſubordination of the pontiffs to their authority and 
juriſdiction. Nay, theſe very laws, which the popes be- 

held with ſuch averſion and horror, were ſolemnly renewed 

by the council the 26th of %, in the year 1434, and, 

on the 9th of the ſame month in the following year, the 

Annats, as they were called, were publickly aboliſhed, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition that was made to this 

meaſure by the legates of the Roman ſce. On the 25th 

of March, 1436, a confeſſion of faith was read, which 

every pontiff was to ſubſcribe on the day of his election, 

the number of cardinals was reduced to twenty-four, and 

the papal impoſitions, called Expectatives, Da 

and Proviſions, were entirely annulled. Theſe meaſures. 

with others of a like nature, provoked EUGEN1Us to the 


The learned SrETEN BATLVzivs (as we find in the Hiſtoire de! Academie 
des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettret, tom. vi. p. £44 ) and after him Mr, 
LEeNFANT, promiſed the world a hiſtory of this council, but neither of theſe 
valuable writers performed their promiſe “. The acts of this famous aſſem- 
bly have been collected, with incredible induſtry, in a great number of vo- 
lumes, from various archives and libraries, at the expence of Rupor pxvs 
AuGusTvus, duke of Brunſwick, by the very learned and laborious HrTk mar 
van der Hax DT. They are preſetved, as we are informed, in the 1:brary at 
Hanover, and they certainly deſerve to be drawn from their retreat, and 
pubitſhed to the world, In the mean time, the curious may conſult the 
Abridgment of the Acts of this council, weich were publiſhed In 8vo at 
Paris, in the year 1512, and which I have made uſe cf in this Hiſtory, as 
alſo the following authors: AN EX SYILVII Lib, duo de Concilio Baſllierfi, 
—EDMUN, RicHerIvs, Hiftor, Concilior, General, lib, lil, cap. i.—H ENR. 
Can1s11 Lefiones Antique, tom. iv. p. 447. | 


Dr. Mosur iu has here been guilty of an overſight; for LEN TAN 
did in reality perform his promiſe, and compoſed the Hi/tery of the Council of 
Baſil, nich he blended with his Hiſtory of the War of the Huſſites, on account 
of the connexion that there was between theſe two ſubjcAs, and alſo becauſe 
his advanced age prevented his indulging bimſelf in the hope of being able to 
give a full and complete Hiſtory of the council of Bafil apart. 


higheft 
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, higheſt degree, and made him form a defign either forc x N T, 
removing this troubleſome and enterprizing council into XV. 

| Italy, or of ſetting up a new council in oppoſition to it, * * * * 
which might fix bounds to its zeal for the reformation 

of the church, Accordingly, on the 7th of May, in the 

year 14.37, the aſſembled fathers having, on account of 

the Greeks, come to a reſolution of holding the council 

at Baſil, Avignon, or ſome city in the dutchy of Savoy, 

the intractable pontiff oppoſed this motion, and maintain- 

ed that it ſhould be transferred into /taly. Each of the 
contending parties perſevered, with the utmoſt obſtinacy, 

in the reſolution they had taken, and this occaſioned 

a warm and violent conteſt between the pope and the 
council, The latter ſummoned EuGenius to appear 
before them at Baſil the 26th day of July, 1437, in order 

to give an account of his conduct; but the pontiff, inſtead 

of complying with this ſummons, iſſued out a decree, by 
which he pretended to diſſolve the council and to aſ- 
ſemble another at Ferrara. This decree, indeed, was 
treated with the utmoſt contempt by the council, which, 

with the conſent of the emperor, the king of France, and 
ſeveral other princes, continued its deliberations at Bail, 

and, on the 28th of September, in this ſame year, pro- 
nounced a ſentence of contumacy againſt the rebellious 
pontiff, for having refuſed to obey their order. 

XIII. In the year 14.38, EUGENIUs in perſon opened The councii 
the council, which he had ſummoned to meet at Ferrara, of Ferrara 
and at the ſecond ſeſſion thundered out an excommuni- . 18855 
cation againſt the fathers aſſembled at Baſil. The prin- 

Cipal buſineſs that was to be tranſacted in the pontiff's 
council was the propoſed reconciliation between the 
Greek and Latin churches, and, in order to bring this 
ſalutary and important deſign to a happy iſſue, the em- 
peror Foie PaL #0LOGUS, the Grecian patriarch Jo- 
SEPHUS, with the moſt eminent biſhops and doctors 
among the Greeks, arrived in /taly, and appeared in perſon 
at Ferrara, What animated, in a particular manner, 
the zeal of the Greeks in this negotiation, was the ex- 
tremity to which they were reduced by the Turks, and 
the xt hy hope, that their reconciliation with the 


Roman pontiff would contribute to engage the Latins in 


their cauſe. Be that as it may, there was little done at 
Vor, III, R Ferrara, 
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Ferrara, where matters were carried on too ſlowly to af- 
ford any proſpect of an end of their diſſenſions; but the 
negotiations were more ſucceſsful at Florence, whither 
EuGENIus removed the council about the beginning of 
the ycar 1439, on account of the plague that broke out 
at Ferrara. On the other hand, the council of Baſil, 
exaſperated by the imperious proceedings of EUuGEenivus, 
depoſed him from the papacy on the 25th of June, in 
the year 1439, Which vigorous meaſure was not approved 
of by the European kings and princes. It may be eaſily 
conceived what an impreſſion this ſtep made upon the 
affronted pontiff; he loſt all patience ; and devoted, for 
the ſecond time, to hell and damnation the members of 
the council of Baſu, by a ſolemn and molt ſevere edict, 
in which alſo he declared all their acts null, and all their 
proceedings unlawful. This new peal of papal thunder 
was held in deriſion by the council of Baſil, who, per- 
fiſting in their purpoſe, elected another pontiff, and raiſed 
to that high dignity AMADEvs, duke of Savoy, who then 
lived ia the moſt profound ſolitude at a delicious retreat, 
called Ripaille, upon the borders of the Leman Lake, and 

who is known in the papal liſt by the name of FELIx V. 
XIV. This election was the occaſion of the revival 
of that deplorable ſchiſm, which had formerly rent the 
church, and which had been terminated with ſo much 
difficulty, and after ſo many vain and fruitleſs efforts, at 
the council of Conſtance. Nay, the new breach was til! 
more lamentable than the former one, as the flame was 
kindled not only between two rival pontiffs, but alſo 
between the two contending councils of Baſil and Flz- 
rence, The greateſt part of the church ſubmitted to the 
juriſdiction, and adopted the cauſe of EyuGtnivs; while 
FELIX was acknowledged, as lawful pontiff, by a great 
number of academies, and, among others, by the famous 
univerſity of Paris, as alſo in ſeveral} kingdoms and pro- 
vinces. The council of Bail continued its deliberations, 
and went on cnacting laws and publithing edicts until the 
year 1442, notwithſtanding the efforts of EuGENnius and 
his adacrents to put a ſtop to their proceedings. And, 
though in that year the members of the council retired 
to their reſpective places of abode, yet they declared pub- 
licly that the council was not diſſolved, but would reſume 
its 
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its deliberations at Baſil, Lyons, or Lauſanne, as ſoon as ac E N 7. 


proper opportunity was offered, 


In the mean time, the council of Flerence, with Evu-? a * T7 I. 


GENIUS at its head, was chiefly employed in reconciling 
the differences between the Greeks and Latins; which 
weighty buſineſs was committed to the prudence, zeal, 
and piety, of a ſelect number of eminent men on both 
ſides, The moſt diſtinguiſhed among thoſe whom the 
Greeks choſe for this purpoſe was the learned BESSARTION, 
who was afterwards raiſed to the dignity of cardinal in 
the Roman church. This great man, engaged and ſe- 
duced by the ſplendid preſents and promiſes of the Latin 
pontiff, employed the whole extent of his authority, and 
the power of his eloquence, nay, he had recourle even 
to promiſes and threatenings, to perſuade the Greeks to 
accept the conditions of peace that were propoſed by 
EuGEnius. Theſe conditions required their conſent 
to the following points: — That the holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Son, as well as from the Father; — that departed 
fouls were purified in the infernal regions, by a certain kind 
of fire, before their admiſſion to the preſence and viſion of the 
Deity ;—that unleavened bread might be - a in the ad- 
miniſtration of the Lord's ſupper ;—and laſtly, which was 
the main and principal thing inſiſted upon by the Latins, 
that the Roman pontiff was the ſupreme judge, the true head of 
the univerſal church. Such were the terms of peace to 
which the Greeks were obliged to ſubmit, all except 
Mark of Epheſus, whom neither entreaties nor rewards 
could move from his purpoſe, or engage to ſubmit to a 
reconciliation founded upon ſuch conditions. And in- 
deed this reconciliation, which had been brought about 
by various ſtratagems, was much more ſpecious than 
ſolid, and had by no means ſtability ſufficient to afture 
its duration, We find accordingly, that the Grecian 
deputies were no ſooner returned to Conſtantinople, than 
they declared publicly that all things had been carried on, 
at Florence, by artifice and fraud, and renewed the ſchiſm, 
which had been ſo imperfectly healed a little time before, 
The council of Florence put an end to its deliberations on 
the 26th of April, in the year 1442 [+], without having 


[4] The Hiſtory of this council, and cf the frauds and ſtratagems that 
were practiſed in it, was compoſed by that learned Otecian SYLVESTER 
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C E N T executed any of the deſigns that were propoſed by it, 
a XV. in a catiafadtory manner: For, beſides the affair of the 
. they propoſed bringing the Armenians, Jacobites, 

and more particularly the Abyſſinians, into the boſom of 
the Roman church; but this project was attended with as 

little ſucceſs as the other. 
Which is XV. EUGENIUSs IV, who had been the occaſion of 
ee ander the new ſchiſm in the ſee of Rome, died in the month of 
pon iſi 
cate of Ni. February, 1447, and was ſucceeded, in a few weeks, by 
cholas V. THOMAS DE SARZ AN, bifhop of Balagna, who filled the 
pontificate under the denomination of NIchoL As V. 
This eminent prelate had, in point of merit, the beſt 
pretenſions poſſible to the papal throne. He was diſtin- 
guiſhed by his erudition and genius; he was a zealous 
patron and protector of learned men; and, what was 
{till more laudable, he was remarkable for his modera- 
tion, and for the meek and pacific ſpirit that diſcovered 
itſelf in all his conduct and actions. Under his pontifi- 
cate the European princes, and more eſpecially the king 
of France, exerted their warmeſt endeavours to reſtore 
tranquillity and union in the Latin church, and their 
efforts were crowned with the defired ſucceſs. For, in 
the year 1449, FErix V reſigned the papal chair, and 
retut᷑ned to his delicious hermitage at Ripailie, while the 
fathers of the council of Baſil aſſembled at Lauſanne [I, 
ratihed his voluntary abdication, and, by a ſolemn de- 
cree, ordered the univerſal church to ſubmit to the juriſ- 
diction of NichoLAs as their lawful pontiff. On the 
other hand, Nic#0LAs proclaimed this treaty of peace 
with great pomp on the 18th of June, in the ſame year, 


SGYROPULUS, whoſe work was publiſhed at the Hague in the year 1660, 
with a Latin tranſlation, a vreliminary diſcourſe, and ample notes, by the 
Jearncd Roter CREIGHTON, à native of Great Britain. This Hiſtory 
was refuted by Leo ALLA11us,in a work entitled, Exercitatiancs in Creigh- 
ni Apparatum, Verſinem et Notas ad Hiftoriam Gancilii Flarentini ſcri tam 4 
Sguropolo, Rome, 1674, 4tv. See the ſame author's Perperua Confenſic E- 
cleſiæ Oriental, et Occident. p. 875. as alſo MaB1L Long Muſcum Ttaticum, t m. i. 
p 243. — SAN HREMIUS, De p.rpetua diſſenſione Eccleſ. Orient, et Occident. 
Lum. ii. Opp. p. 491.— HERMANN. Hor ia concertat. de pant azymo, part 11. 
cap. v. p. 124. 

[] The abd cation of FELIX V was made on the gth of April, 1449, 
and 11 was ratified the 26th day of the month, by the aſſembled fathers at 
Lavianne, 

and 
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and ſet the ſeal of his approbation and authority to theC E N T7, 


acts and decrees of the council of Bajil, This pontiff, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very extraordinary manner, by 


4 
AA r 18, 
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his love of learning, and by his ardent zeal for the pro- 
pagation of the Jiberal arts and ſciences, which he pro- 
moted in Italy, with great ſucceſs, by the encouragement 
he granted to the Jear ned Greeks, who came from Con 
/lantin:ple into that country [mm]. The principal occaſion 
of his death was the fatal revolution that threw this 
capital of the Grecian empire into the hands of the 
Turks; this melancholy event preyed upon his ſpirits, 
and at length ended his days on the 24th of March, in 


the year 1455. 


XVI. His ſucceſſor ALPHONSUs BORGIA, who was aPius II, 


native of Spain, and is known in the papal lift by the 
denomination of CALIXTUS III, was remarkable for no- 
thing but his zeal in animating the Chriftian princes to 
make war upon the Turks; his TI alſo was ſhort, for 
he died in the year 1458. /ENEAS SYLVIUS PrccoLo- 
Mini, who ſucceeded him in the pontihcate that ſame 
year, under the title of Pius II, rendered his name much 
more illuſtrions, not only by his extenſive genius and 
the important tranſactions that were carried on during 
his adminiſtration, but alſo by the various and uſeful 
productions with which he enriched the republic of let- 
ters, The luſtre of his fame was, indeed, tarniſhed by 
2 ſcandalous proof Which he gave of his fickleneſs and 
inconftancy, or rather perhaps of his bad faith; for af- 
ter having vigorouſly defended, againſt the pontiffs, the 
dignity and prerogatives of general councils, and main- 
tained with peculiar boldneſs and obſtinacy the cauſe of 
the council of Baſe] againſt EuGtnivs IV, he ignomi- 
niouſly renounced theſe generous principles upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the pontificate, and acted in direct oppoſition 
to them during the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. 
Thus, in the year 1460, he denied publicly that the pope 
was ſubordinate to a general council, and even prohibited 
all appeals to ſuch a council under the ſevereſt penalties. 


I] See Dou. GTO Vita Nicolai V, ad fidem weterum Monumentorum 2 
to which is added a treatiſe, entitled, D:iſquifitio de Nicolai Vega /itteras 
# (uteratos wires fatrecinis, publiſhed in 4˙0 at Kom-, in the year 37542, 
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The year following, he obtained from Lewis XI, king 
of France, the abrogation of the Pragmatic San#ion, 
which favoured, in a particular manner, the pretenſions 
of the general councils to ſupremacy in the church ſx]. 


lei There was a famous edit, entitled, The Pragmatic Sanfizn, 
iſſued out by LEWIS IX, who, though he is honoured with a place in the 
Kalendar, was yet a zealous affertor of the liberty and privileges of the Gal- 
lican church againſt the deſpotic encroachments and pretenſions of the Ro- 
man pontiffs. It was againſt their tyrannical proceedings and intolerable 
extortions, that this edit was chiefly levelled ; and though ſome creatures of 
the court of Rome have thrown out infinuations of its being a ſpurious pro- 
duction, yet the contrary is evident from its having been regiſtered, as the 
authentic edict of that pious monarch, by the parliament of Paris, in the 
year 1461, by the ſtates of the kingdom affembled at Tours in the year 1483, 
and by the univerſity of Paris in 1491,—See, for a farther account of this 
edit, the excellent Hiftory of France (begun by the Abbe VzLLy, and con- 
tinued by M. ViLLarET,) vol, vi. p. 57. 

The edit which Dr. Mos uin has in view here, is the Pragmatic Sarc- 
tion that was drawn up at Bourges, in the year 1438, by CHARLEs VII king 
of France, with the conſent of the moſt eminent prelates and grandees of the 
nation, who were aſſembled at that place, This edit (which was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in order to deliver the French clergy from the vexations they 
ſoffered from the encroachments of the popes, ever ſince the latter had fixed 
their reſidence at Avignon) conſiſted of twenty-three articles, in which, 
among other ſalutary regulations, the elections to vacant benefices were re- 
ſtored to their ancient purity and freedom *; the Annates and other pecuniary 
pretenſions and encroachments of the pontiffs aboliſhed, and the authority 
of a general council declared ſuperior to that of the pope. This edit was 
drawn up in concert with the fathers of the council of Baſil, and the twenty- 
three articles it contains, were taken from the decrees of that council; 
though they were admitted by the Gallican church with certain modifica- 
tions, which the nature of the times, and the manners of the nation, ren- 
dered expedient. Such then was the Pragmatic Sanction, which pope Pius II 
engaged LEWIS XI (who received upon that occaſion, for him and his ſuc- 
geſſors, the title of Moft Chriftian) to aboliſh by a ſolemn declaration, the 
full execution of which was, however, prevented by the noble ſtand made 
by the univerſity of Paris in favour of the Pragmatic Sanctian. LEWIS alſo 


That is to ſay, that theſe elections were wreſted out of the hands of 
the popes, who had uſurped them, and that, by the Pragmatic Sanfion, every 
church had the privilege of chuſing its biſhop, and every monaſtery its abbot 
or prior. By the Concordate, or agreement, between FRAN CIS I and Lzxo X 
(which was ſubſtituted in the place of the Pragmatic Sanction), the nomina- 
tion to the biſhoprics in France, and the collation of certain benefices of the 
higher claſs, were veſted in the kings of France. An ample and ſatisfactory 
account of this convention may be ſeen in biſhop Bun NE T's excellent Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 3. and in a book, entitled, Hiffoire du Droit 
public Eccleſiaftique Frangois, publiſhed in octavo in 1737, and in quarto in 


1757. 
: Buy 
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But the moſt egregious inſtance of impudence and per- E N T, 
fidy that he exhibited to the world was in the year 140% 770 u. 


when he publiſhed a ſolemn retractation of all that he 
had written in favour of the council of Baſi/, and de- 
clared, without either ſhame or heſitation, that, as 
ANEAS SYLVIUs, he was a damnable heretic ; but, as 
Prus II, he was an orthodox pontiff. This indecent de- 
claration was the laſt circumſtance, worthy of notice, 
that happened during his pontificate; for he departed 
this life in the month of July, in the year 1454 [o]. 


XVII. Pavr II, a Venetian by birth, whoſe name Paulus II. 


was PETER BARD, was raiſed to the head of the church 
in the year 1464, and died in the year 1471. His ad- 
miniſtration was diſtinguiſhed by ſome meaſures, which, 
if we conſider the genius of the times, were worthy of 
praiſe; though it muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed 
that he did many things, which were evidently inexcuſ- 
able, not to mention his reducing the jubilee circle to 
twenty-five years; and thus accelerating the return of 
that moſt abſurd and ſuperſtitious ceremony. So that 
his reputation became at leaſt dubious in after-times, 
and was viewed in different lights by different per- 
ſons [þp]. The following pontiffs, S1xTus LV and Ix- 
NOCENT VIII, whoſe names were FRANCIS ALBESCOLA 


perceiving that he had been deluded into this declaration by the treacherons 
inſinuations of GxorFzy, biſhop of Arras (whom the pope had bribed with 
a cardinal's cap, and large promiſes of a more lucrative kind) took no ſort of 
pains to have it executed, but publiſhed, on the coatrary, new edits againſt 
the pecuniary pretenſions and extortions of the coutt of Reme. So that in 
reality the Pragmatic Sanct ion was not aboliſhed before the Concordate, or 
agreement, which was tranſacted between Francis I and Leo X, in the 
year 1517, and was forced upon the French nation in oppoſition to the united 
efforts of the clergy, the univerſity, the parliament, and the people, Sce, 
for a farther account of this matter, Du Cros, Hiſtoire de Louis XI, vol. i. 
p. 115—132. | | 


[Le] Beſides the writers of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, ſee Nest eaux Diction. 
Hiſtor. et Critique, tom. ii. at the article EN EE SYLvivs, p. 26. 


[el Pur II has had the good fortune to find, in one of the moſt emi- 
nent and learned men of this age (the famous cardinal LuIX INI), a zealous 
apologiſt, See among the productions of that illuſtrious prelate, the piece 
entitled, Pauli II Vita ex Codice Anglice Bibliathece deſumpta, pra miſſis ipſis 
virdiciis adverſus Platinam, alioſque obtreQatores, Rome, 1740, in 4to. 
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C E N T. and JohN BAPTIST CI BO, were neither remarkable for 


XV. 


PAN T II 
— 


Alexander 
Vis 


their virtues nor their vices. The former departed this 
life in the year 1484, and the latter in 1492. Filled 
with the moſt terrible apprehenſions of the danger that 
threatened Europe in general, and [taly in particular, 
from the growing power of the Turks, they both at- 
tempted putting themſelves in a poſture of defence, and 
warmly exhorted the European princes to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of that warlike people. But many obflacles 
aroſe, which prevented the execution of this important 
deſign, and rendered the exhortations of theſe zcalous 
pontiffs without effect. The other undertakings that 
were projected or carricd on, during their continuance at 
the head of the church, are not of importance ſufficient 
to require particular notice. 

XVIII. In the ſeries of pontiffs that ruled the church 
during this century, the laſt, in order of time, was 
ALEXANDER VI, a Spaniard by birth, whoſe name was 
Rop ERIC BORGIA. The life and actions of this man 
ſhew, that there was a Nero among the popes as well as 
among the emperors, The crimes and enormities that 
hiſtory has imputed to this papal Nero, evidently prove 
him to have been not only deſtitute of all religious and 
virtuous principles, but even regardleſs of decency, and 
hardened againſt the very fecling of ſhame. And, 
though it may be poſſible, that the malignity of his 
enemies may have forged falſe accuſations againſt. him, 
and, in ſome inſtances, exaggerated the horror of his 
real crimes ; yet there is upon record an authentic liſt of 
undoubted facts, which, both by their number and their 
atrocity, are ſufficient to render the name and memory 


_of ALEXANDER VI odious and deteſtable in the efteem 


even of ſuch as have the ſmalleſt tincture of virtuous 
principles and feelings. An inordinate aftection for 
his children was the principal fource from whence pro- 


ceeded a great part of the crimes he committed. He 


had four ſons of a concubine with whom he had lived 
many years, among whom was the infamous CÆSAR 
BORGIA. A daughter, named LUcRETIA, was likewiſe 
among the fruits of this unlawful commerce. The 
tenderneſs of the pontiff for this ſpurious offspring was 
exceſſive beyond all expreſſion; his only aim was to load 

| : them 
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them with riches and honours ; and, in the execution of C EN T. 


this purpoſe, he trampled with contempt upon every 


obſtacle, which the demands of juſtice, the dictates of 
reaſon, and the remonſtrances of religion, laid in his 
way [q]. Thus he went on in his profligate career un- 
til the year 1503, when the poiſon, which he and his ſon 
Cs AR had mingled for others who ſtood in the way of 
their avarice and ambition, cut ſhort, by a happy miſ- 
take, his own days [y]. 


XV. 


K TI 


XIX. The monaſtic ſocicties, as we learn from a The monks. 


multitude of authentic records, and from the teſtimonies 
of the beſt writers, were, at this time, ſo many herds of 
lazy, illiterate, profligate, and licentious Epicureans, 
whoſe views in life were confined to opulence, idleneſs, 
and pleaſure, The rich monks, particularly thoſe of the 
Benedictine and Auguſtine orders, perverted their reve- 
nues to the gratification of their luſts; and renouncing, 
in their conduct, all regard to their reſpective rules of 
diſcipline, drew upon themſelves a popular odium by 
their ſenſuality and licentiouſneſs [s]. This was matter 
of affliction to many wiſe and good men, eſpecially in 
France and Germany, who formed the pious deſign of 
ſtemming the torrent of monkiſh luxury, and excited a 
ſpirit of reformation among that degenerate order [r]. 
Among the German reformers, who undertook the 
reſtoration of virtue and temperance in the convents, 
NichoLASs DE MAZEN, an Auſtrian abbot, and N1cno- 
Las DUXKELSPUHL, profeſſor at Vienna, held the firſt 
rank. They attempted, with unparalleled zeal and 
alliduity, the reformation of the Benedictines throughout 


[z] The life of this execrable tyrant has been written in Engliſh by Mr. 
AlL EXAN DER GorRDoN, whoſe wwrk was tranſlated into French, and pub- 


liſhed at Amſlerdam in 1732. The ſame ſubje@ has, however, been handled 


with more moderation by the ing-niqus and learned author of the Hiſtaire du 
Dr:it Publ, Eccleſ. Francois, to which Hiſtory are ſubjoined the lives of 
ALEXANDER VI and Leo X. | 

] Such is the account which the beſt hiſtorians have given of the death 
of ArtxaxnDeEers VI; VoLTAlrE, notwithſiarding, has pretended to prove 
that this pontiſf died a natural death, 

(+) See MaxTINT SENCING, Tuiticnes Ordinis S. Benedii, ſeu Oratio 
in C:rcilio Paſilienſi, A. 1473, contra vitia Benedict. recitata, in BERN R. 
PZ II Biblioth. Aſcetica, tom. viii. p. 57. 

{:] See LX INIT II Pref. ad tom. ii. Scriptor. Frurſpie. p. 40. 
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C E N f. all C:rmany, and ſucceeded fo far, as to reſtore, at leaſt, 
XV. n. 2 certain air of decency and virtue in the monaſteries of 
PART Swabia, Franconia, and Bavaria [u]. The reformation 
of the ſame order was attempted in France by many, and 
particularly by GuiDo, or Guy JUVENAL, a learned 
man, whoſe writings, upon that and on other ſubjects, were 
received with applauſe [w]. It is however certain, that 
the greateſt part of the monks, both in France and elſe- 
where, reſiſted, with obſtinacy, the ſalutary attempts of 
theſe ſpiritual phyſicians, and returned their zeal with 

the worſt treatment that it was poſſible to ſhew them. 
The Mendi- XX, While the opulent monks exhibited to the world 
ä ſcandalous examples of luxury, ignorance, lazineſs, and 
licentiouſneſs, accompanied with a barbarous averſion to 
every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of ſcience, 
the Merideants, and more eſpecially the Dominicans and 
Franciſcans, were chargeable with irregularities of another 
kind. Beſides their arrogance, which was exceflive, a 
* quarrelſome and litigious ſpirit, an ambitious deſire of 
encroaching upon the rights and privileges of others, an 
inſatiable zeal for the propagation of ſuperſtition, and 
the itch of diſputing and of ſtarting abſurd and intricate 
queſtions of a religious kind, prevailed among them, and 
drew upon them juſtly the diſpleaſure and indignation of 
many. It was this wrangling ſpirit that perpetuated the 
controverſies which had ſubſiſted ſo long between them 
and the biſhops, and indeed the whole ſacerdotal order ; 
and it was their vain curioſity and their inordinate paſſion 
for novelty, that made the divines, in the greateſt part 
of the European academies, complain of the dangerous 
and deſtructive errors they had introduced into religion. 
Theſe complaints were repeated, without interruption, 
in all the provinces where the Mendicants had any credit; 
and the ſame complaints were often preſented to the 
court of Rome, where they exerciſed ſufficiently both the 
patience and ſubtilty of the pontiffs and their miniſters. 
The different nontith that ruled the church, during this 


Je] For an account of theſe reformers, ſee MARTIN. KRorr. Biblio- 
theca Melliccnfis, ſeu de witis et Scriptis Benediftinor, Mellicenſium, p. 143. 
16z. 203. 206. 


[w] See LIM ox, Singularites Hiſtoriques et Litteraires, tom. in. p. 49. 
century, 
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century, were differently affected towards the Mendi-c E N T. 


cants; ſome patronized them; others oppoſed them ; 
and this circumſtance frequently changed the face of 
things, and, for a long time, rendered the deciſion of 
the conteſt dubious [x]. The perſecution that was car- 
ried on againſt the Beguins became alſo an occaſion of 
increaſing the odium that had been caſt upon the beg- 
ging monks, and was extremely prejudicial to their in- 
tereſts. For the Beguins and Lollards, to eſcape the fury 
of their inveterate enemies, the biſhops and others, fre- 
quently took refuge in the third order of the Franciſcans, 
Dominicans, and Auguſtinians, hoping that, in the pa- 
tronage and protection of theſe powerful and reſpected 
ſocieties, they ſhould find a ſecure retreat from the cala- 
mities that oppreſſed them. Nor were their hopes en- 
tirely diſappointed here; but the ſtorm that hitherto 
mover hr them, fell upon their new patrons and protectors, 
the Mendicants, who, by affording a refuge to a ſect fo 
odious to the clergy, drew upon themſelves the indigna- 
tion of that ſacred order, and were thereby involved in 
difficulties and perplexities of various kinds | y]. 
XXI. The more auſtere and rebellious f 


Pair Il 


ranciſcans, The fate of 


who, ſeparating themſelves from the church, renounced the Fratri- 
their allegiance to the Roman pontiffs, and were diſtin- celli. 


guiſhed by the appellation of Fratricelli, or Minorites, 
continued, together with their Tertiaries, the Beghards, 
to carry on an open war againſt the court of Rome. 
Their head-quarters were in /taly, in the marquiſate of 
Ancona, and the neighbouring countries ; for it was there 
that their leader and chief ruler reſided, They were 
perſecuted about the middle of this century, with the 
greateſt ſeverity, by pope NicHoLas V, who employed 
every method he could think of to vanquiſh their obſti- 
nacy, ſending for that purpoſe ſucceſſively againſt them 
the Franciſcan monks, armed hoſts, and civil magiſtrates, 
and committing to the flames many of thoſe who remain- 
ed unmoved by all theſe means of converſion [z]. This 


[x] See LAUNOII Lib, de Canone: Omnis Utriuſque Sexus, opp, tom. i. 
part I, p. 287,—BovLar, Hiſt. Acad, Pariſ. tom. v. p. 189. 196. 204, 


522. 558. 601. 617. 752.— Ax T. Wood, Asti. Oxon, tom, i. p. 210. 
212. 224. 


[y] See the preceding century, 
{*] Mausi SAB Ties, De Antiqua Picentum civitate Cupromontana, 
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C E N T. heavy perſecution was carried on by the {ſucceeding pon- 


tiffs, and by none with greater bitterneſs and vehemence 
than by PAuL II; though it is ſaid, that this pope chote 
rather to conquer the headſtrong and ſtubborn perſcyc- 
rance of this ſect by impriſonment and exile, than by 
fire and ſword {a}. The Fratricelli, on the other hand, 
animated by the protection of ſeveral perſons of great 
influence, who became their patrons on account of the 
ſtriking appearance of ſanctity which they exhibited to 
the world, oppoſed force to force, and went fo far as to 
put to death ſome of the inquititors, among whom 
AXGELO of Camaldoli fell a victim to their vengeance [I. 
Nor were the commotions raifed by this troubleſome 
ſect confined to Italy; other countries felt the effects ot 
their petulant zeal ; "id Bohemia and Sileſia (where they 
preached with warmth their favourite doctrine, that the 
true imitation of Chriſt conſiſted in beggary, and extreme pa- 
veriy) became the theatre of this ſpiritual war [c. The 
king of Bohemia was well affected to theſe fanatics, grant- 
ed them his protection, and was, on that account, ex- 
communicated by PauL II [4]. In France, their affairs 
were far from being proiperous ; ſuch of them as fell into 
the hands of the inquiſitors were committed to the 
flames [e], and they were eagerly ſearched after in the 
province of Tyhalomſe and the adjacent countries, where 
great numbers of them Jay concealed, and endeavoured 
to eſcape the vigilance of their enemies ; while ſeveral 


in Av HEI CaloGrR = Raccolta di Of uſculi Scientifici, tom xxxix, p. 39. 
St. 97. where we have ſeveral extracts from the Manuſcript Dialogue of 
Jaconus pe Marcia z2gainft the Fratricelli. 

la] ANG. Marx, Quirtny Vita Pauli II, p. 78 — Jo. TarGronnvs, 
Pref. ad Claror. Venetor. Epiſtolat ad Magliaberbium, tom. i. p. 43. where 
we have an account of the books that were written againſt the Frarri. ell; by 
Nricnor. 4s PATrMrRirs and others under the pontificate of Pavr II, 
and which are yet in manuſciirt. 

[4] See the Acta Sanfor. tom. ii, Mati, p. 356. 

[e] Jo. Grone SCHELHoORNITT Adi Hiſtorica Eccleſ. part I. p. 66. 
283. 

fa] uind Vita Pauli II, p. 73. 

le] 1 have in manuſcript in my poſſeſſion, the acts, or deerees, of the 
Inguiſition againſt Joun GupuLcny ps CAgTELLIONE and FRANCIS DE 
ARCHATA, both of them Fratricelli, who were burnt in France in the year 
1454. 
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of their ſcattered parties removed to England and re- E N x. 


land FJ. The dreadful ſeries of calamities and perſecu- 
tions, that purſued this miſerable ſect was not ſufficient 
to extinguiſh it entirely; for it ſubſiſted until the times 
of the reformation in Germany, when its remaining vo- 
taries adopted the cauſe and embraced the doctrine and 
diſcipline of LUTHER. 


XV. 
AR T II. 


XXII. Of the religious fraternities that were founded New orders 
in this century, none deſerves a more honourable men-®*<Brethrea 
R | 6 and Clerks 
tion, than the Prethren and clerks of the common life (as of the com- 


they called themſelves) who lived under the rule of ST. mon lite, 


AuGuSTIN, and were eminently uſeful in promoting the 
cauſe of religion, learning, and virtue. This ſociety had 
been formed in the preceding age by GERARD DE 
GROOTE, a native of Deventer [g], and a man remark- 
able for his fervent piety and extenſive erudition; it was 
not, however, before the preſent century, that it received 
a proper degree of conſiſtence, and, having obtained the 
approbation of the council of Conftance, flouriſhed in 
Hilland, the Lower Germany, and the adjacent provinces. 
It was divided into two claſſes, the Lettered Brethren, or 
Clerks, and the [ſterate, who, though they occupied 
ſeparate habitations, lived in the firmeſt bonds of frater- 
nal union. The Clerks applied themſelves, with exem- 
plary zeal and aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of polite literature, 
and to the education of youth. They compoled learned 
works for the inſtruction of their contemporaries, and 
erected ſchools and ſeminaries of learning wherever they 
went. The Illiterate Brethren, on the other hand, were 
employed in manual labour, and exerciſed with ſucceſs 


the mechanic arts. Neither of the two claſſes were under 


the reſtraint of religious vswvs; yet they had all things in 
common, and this community was the great bond of 


th.ir un on. The Sers of this virtuous ſociety lived 
much in the ſame manner, and employed the hours, 


that were not conſecrated to prayer and reading, in the 


education of young girls, and in branches of induſtry 


[ f] Wood, Antigq. Oxoritmj. tom. i. p. 232. 

Ie The life of this famous Dutchman Gerazp CrooTEt ws written 
by TnumMas A Kr ur ts, and 35 io be found in his Wexks, It tan ds at the 
head of the lives of eleven of his contemporaries, Waick were compoſed by 
this Cuent wallet, 


3 {ſuitable 
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CEN r. ſuitable to their ſex. The ſchools, that were erected 
XV. by the Clerks of this fraternity, acquired a great and il- 
Den U. juſtrious reputation in this century. From them ifſued 
forth thoſe immortal reſtorers of learning and taſte that 
aye a new face to the republic of letters in Germany and 
Holland, ſuch as ERasMus of Rotterdam, ALEXANDER 
Hgofus, Joun MurMELivs, and ſeveral others [Y]. 
The inſtitution of the order of the Jeſuits ſeemed to di- 
miniſh the credit of theſe excellent ſchools, which, from 
that period, began to decline, and of which there are, at 
this time, but very few remaining. The Brethren of the 
common life were frequently called Beghards and Lollards, 
appellations that had been given to ſo many different 
ſects, and were obliged to lulfain the inſults and oppoſi- 
tion of the clergy and monks, who had an inexpreſſible 
averſion to every thing that bore the remoteſt aſpect of 
learning or taſte [i]. 
The Greek XXIII. Of the Greeks, who acquired a name by their 
writers, learned productions, the moſt eminent were, 

SIMEON of Theſſalonica, the author of ſeveral treatiſes, 
and, among others, of a book againſt the Here/ies that 
had troubled the church, to which we may add his wri- 
tings againſt the Latins, which are yet extant [&]; 

N BRYENNIUs, who wrote a book Concerning 
the Trinity, and another againſt the Latins ; 

Macarius MacrEs, whoſe animoſity againſt the 
Latins was carried to the greateſt height ; 


[4] Accounts of this order have been given by Aux. Mix zus, in his 
Chronicon, ad A. 1384, and by Her yorT, in his Hiftory of the Religious Or- 
ae tom. iti, But, in that which I have here given, there are ſome cir- 

umſtances taken from ancient records not yet publiſhed, I have in my poſ- 
ſeſion ſeveral manuſcripts, which furniſh materials for a much clearer and 
more circumſtantial account of the inſtitution and progreſs of this order, 
than can be detived from the books that have hitherto appeared on that fub- 
jc, | | 

[i] We read frequently, in the records of this century, of ſchools erected 
dy the Lellards, and ſometimes by the Begbards, at Deventer, Brunſwic, Ko- 
ningſberg, and Munſter, and many other places, Now theſe Lollards were 
the Clerks of the common life, who, on account of their virtue, induſtry, and 
learning, which rendered them ſo uſeful in the education of youth, were in- 
vited by the magiſtrates of ſeveral cities to reſide among them. 

(4] Jo. Ar R. Fanricivs, Bil. Gracs vol, xiv. p. 49.—- Rien. SI- 
MON, Critique de la Bibliotbegue Kccleſ, par M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 400. 
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| GEORGE PHRANzZA, whoſe hiſtorical talent makes ac E NT. 
figure in the compilation of the Byzantine hiſtorians ; XV. 

| Marcus Ernksrus, who was an obſtinate enemy to the 

| council of Florence [I]; 

Cardinal BEss ARION, the illuſtrious protector and ſup- 
porter of the Platonic ſchool, a man of unparalleled 
genius and erudition ; but much hated by the Greeks, 
becauſe he ſeemed to lean to the party of the Latins, and 
propoſed an union of the two nations to the prejudice of 
the former [m] | 

GEORGE SCHOLARI1Us, otherwiſe called GENNADIVs, 
who wrote againſt the Latins, and more eſpecially againſt 
the council of Florence, with more learning, candour, 
and perſpicuity than the reſt of his countrymen [u]; 

GEORGE nee PLETHO, a man of eminent 
learning, who excited many of the Italians to the ſtudy, 
not only of the Platonic philoſophy in particular, but of 
Grecian literature in general ; 

GEORGE of Trapeſond, who tranſlated ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent Grecian authors into Latin, and ſupported 
the cauſe of the Latins againſt the Greeks by his dexte- 
rous and eloquent pen ; 

GEORGE CopDiNnus, of whom we have yet remaining 
ſeveral productions relating to the Byzantine hiſtory. 

XXIV. The tribe of Latin writers, that adorned or I= g- 
diſhonoured this century, is not to be numbered. Woet*r- 
{hall therefore confine ourſelves to the enumeration of 
thoſe who wrote upon theological matters, and even of 
theſe we ſhall only mention the moſt eminent, At their 
head we may juſtly place JN GERSON, chancellor of 

the univerſity of Paris, the moſt illuſtrious ornament 
that this age can boaſt of, a man of the greateſt influence 
and authority, whom the council of Con/{ance looked upon 
as its oracle, the lovers of liberty as their patron, and 
whoſe memory is yet precious to ſuch among the French, 


[/] Riek. Simon, J. c. tom. i, p. 431. 

[*] For an account of BessAR10N and the other learned men here men- 
tioned, ſee Bo NERRuSs and Hop, in their hiſtories of the Reſtoration of 
Letters in Jraly, by the Greeks that took refuge there after the taking of 
Conftantingple ; add to theſe the Bibliotheca Graca of FaBrICIvs. 

] Rica. Sido, Creoyance de Egliſe Orientale ſur la Tranſubſftantiation, 
P. 87, & Critique de M. Du Pin, tom. i, p. 438. 
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CE N T.as are at all zealous for the maintenance of their privi- 


XV. 
PART II. 
— — — 


leges againſt papal deſpotiſm [o]. This excellent man 
publiſhed a conſiderable number of treatiſes that were ad- 
mirably adapted to reform the corruptions of a ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip, to excite a ſpirit of genuine piety, and 
to heal the wounds of a divided church: though, in ſome 
reſpects, he does not ſeem to have underſtood thoroughly 
the demands and injunctions of the goſpel of CHRISTA. 
The moſt eminent among the other theological writers 
were, 

NiIchoLASs DE CLEMANGIs, a man of uncommon 
candour and integrity, who lamented, in the mot elo- 
quent and affecting ſtrains, the calamities of the times, 
and the unhappy ſtate of the Chriſtian church [p]; 

ALPHONsUs TosTATUS, biſhop of Avila, who loaded 
the Holy Scriptures with an unwieldy and voluminous 
Commentary, and compoſed alſo other works, in which 
there is a great mixture of good and bad ; 

AMEROSE of Camalduli, who acquired a high degree 
of reputation by his profound knowledge of the Greek 
language, and his uncommon acquaintance with Grecian 
literature, as alſo by the zeal and induſtry he diſcovered 
in the attempts he made to effectuate a reconciliation 
between the Greeks and Latins ; 

NicuyoLas DE Cusa, a man of vaſt erudition, and no 
mean genius, though not ſo famed for the ſolidity of his 
judgment, as may appear from a work of his entitled, 
Conjectures concerning the laſt day [g]. 

Joann NIEDER, whoſe writings are very proper to give 
us an accurate notion of the manners and ſpirit of the 


Je] See Du Pix, Gerſenianstum Libri iv. which are prefixed to the edi- 
tion of the Works of GrRSON, which we owe to that laborious author, and 
which was publiſhed at Antzverp in five volumes folio, in the year 1706. See 
alſo Jo. Launo1 Hiſtoria Gymnaſii Regii Navarreni, part III. lib. ii. cap. i. 
p. 514. tom, iv. part I. opp.—HER M. von der HA DT, Afa Council, Con- 
ſtant. tom. i. part IV. p. 26. 

[p] See LAVNSOII Hier. Gymnaſ. Navarr. part III. lib, ii. cap. iii. 
p. 555. —LoSGuEvAT, H. de Egliſe Gallicane, tom. xiv. p. 436.— The 
Works of CIEMA NCIS were publiſhed, ſome pieces excepted, at Loden, 
with a Gloſſary, in the year 1641, by Lypivs. 

[2] BAT, Reponje aux Qucſtions d'un Provincial, tom, ii. cap. exvii. 
p. $17.—The Works of Nicol At were publiſhed, in one volume, at Bafi!, 
in the year 1565. 
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age in which he lived, and whoſe voyages and tranſactions C E N r. 


have rendered him famous; 
Joux CaPISTRAN, who was in high eſteem at the 


XV. 


Parr II. 


— —— 


court of Rome, on account of the ardor and vehemence 


with which he defended the juriſdiction and majeſty of 
the pontiffs againſt all their enemies and oppoſers [7]; 

Joux WEssELUs and JEROME SAVANAROLA, who 
may juſtly be placed among the wiſeſt and worthieſt men 
of this age, The former, who was a native of Groningen, 
and on account of his extraordinany penetration and 
ſagacity was called the Light of the Morld, propagated 
ſeveral of thoſe doctrines, which LUTHER afterwards 
inculcated with greater evidence and energy, and ani- 
madyerted with freedom and candour upon the corruptions 
of the Roman church []. The latter was a Dominican 
and a native of Ferrara, remarkable for piety, eloquence, 
and learning, who touched the ſores of the church with 
a heavier hand, and inveighed againſt the pontiffs with 
greater ſeverity, This freedom coſt him dear; he was 
committed to the flames at Florence in the year 1498, and 
bore his fate with the moſt triumphant fortitude and ſe- 
renity of mind 105 | 

ALPHONSUS SPINA, who wrote a book againſt the 
Jews and Saracens, which he called Fortalitium Fidei. 

To all theſe we muſt join the whole tribe of the ſcho- 
laſtic writers, whoſe chief ornaments were, Joun Ca- 
PREOLUS, JOHN DE TURRECREMATA, ANTONINUS of 
Florence, DionysIus a RyCKEL, HENRY Gorcomivs, 
GABRIEL BIEL, STEPHEN BRULIFER, and others. 
The moſt remarkable among the myſtics were, VINcEN- 
TIUS FERRERINUS, HENR, HaRPHIUs, LAURENTIUS 
FusTINIANUS, BERNARDINUS SENENSIS, and THOMAS 
A KEwPIs, who ſhone among theſe with a ſuperior luſtre, 


[1] LexFanT, Hiſtoire de la Guerre des Huſſites, tom. ii. p. 254 — 
WanrndixGi Annales Minorum, tom. ix. p. 67. 

{s] Jo. HEN. Marr Vita Reuchlini, p. 156. | 

LJ B. Jo. Fxanc, Burpezi Parerga Hiſtorico Theolegica, The life of 
SAVANAROLA was written by J. Fxaxc1s. Ptcus, and publiſhed in two 
volumes, $vo, at Paris, with various Annotations, Letters, and original 
Pieces by QUETIP, in the year 1674. The ſame editor publiſhed alſo at 
Paris, that ſame year, the Spiritual and Aſcetic Epiſtles of SAVANAROLA, 
tranſlated from the Italian into Latin. See Enn, Seriptor. Pradicator, 
tom. i. P. 884. ö 
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C oh 7 T. and to whom the famous book Concerning the Imitation of 
Px u. Crit, Is commonly attributed [NJ]. 


W 
. — 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the ſlate of religion, and the doctrine of the 
Church, during this century. 


The corrupt I. T HE. ſtate of religion was become ſo corrupt among 
ſtate of 1eli= the Latins, that it was utterly deſtitute of any 
toy thing that could attract the eſteem of the truly virtuous 
and judrcious part of mankind. This is a fact, which 

even they whoſe prejudices render them unwilling to ac- 
knowledge it, will never preſume to deny. Among the 

Greeks and Orientals, religion had ſcarcely a better aſ- 

pect than among the Latins ; at leaſt, if the difference 

was in their favour, it was far from being conſiderable, 

The wotſhip of the Deity confiſted in a round of frivo- 

lous and infipid ceremonies, The diſcourſes of thoſe 

who inſtructed the people in public, were not only de- 

ſtitute of ſenſe, judgment, and ſpirit, but even of piety 

and devotion, and were in reality nothing more than a 

motley mixture of the groſſeſt fictions, and the moſt ex- 
travagant inventions. The reputation of Chriſtian 
knowledge and piety was eafily acquired; it was laviſhed 

upon thoſe, who profefled a profound veneration for the 

ſacred order, and their ghoſtly head the Roman pontiff, 

who ſtudied to render the ſaints, (i. e. the clergy, their 
miniſters, propitious by frequent and rich donations, who 

were exact and regular in the obſervance of the ſtated 
ceremonies of the church, and who had wealth enough 

to pay the fines which the papal quæſtors had annexed 

to the commiſſion of all the different degrees of tranſ- 
greſſion, or, in other words, to purchaſe indulgences, 


[a] The late Abbe LAN GIT T DE Fxx5Nnoy promiſed the world a de- 
monſtration that this famous book, whoſe true author has been ſo much diſ- 
puted among the learned, was originally written in French by a perſon named 
GEeRsEN, or Gx&sox, and only tranſlated into Latin by Thomas a Kem- 
P1s. See GRANETvUsS in Launsianit, part II. tom. iv. part II. opp. p. 414, 
4ls. The Hiſtory of this famous book is given by VixcenTius Tui 
LIERIUS, in the Opera Peſtbuma Mabill;ni et Ruinarti, tom, ili. p. 54. 


Such 
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Such were the ingredients of ordinary piety ; but ſuch as e x N 1. 
added to theſe a certain degree of auſterity and bodily XV. 
mortification were placed in the higheſt order of worthies, Farr If, 
and conſidered as the peculiar favourites of heaven. On 
the other hand, the number of thoſe who were {tudious 
to acquire a juſt notion of religious matters, to inveſti- 

ate the true ſenſe of the ſacred writings, and to model 
their lives and manners after the precepts and example 
of the divine Saviour, was extremely ſmall, and ſuch 
had much difficulty in eſcaping the gibbet, in an age 
where virtue and ſenſe were looked upon as heretical. 

II. This miſerable ſtate of things, this enormous per- ne.,qers of 
verſion of religion and morality throughout almoſt all the true re- 
the weſtern provinces, were obſerved and deplored by /izion raiſed 
many wiſe and good men, who all endeavoured, though ge, 
in different ways, to ſtem the torrent of ſuperſtition, and veral places, 
to reform a corrupt church. In England and Scotland, the 
diſciples of WICKLIFF, whom the multitude had ſtig- 
matized with the odious title of Lollards, continued to 
inveigh againſt the deſpotic laws of the pontiffs, and the 
licentious manners of the clergy [w]. The J/aldenſes, 
though perſecuted and oppreſſed on all ſides and from 
every quarter, raiſed their voices, even in the remote 
vallies and lurking-places whither they were driven b 
the violence of their enemies, and called aloud for ſuc- 
cour to the expiring cauſe of religion and virtue, Even 
in Italy many, and among others the famous SAVANA“ 
ROLA, had the courage to declare, that Rome was become 
the image of Babylon, and this notion was ſoon adopted 
by multitudes of all ranks and conditions, But the great- 
eſt part of the clergy and monks, perſuaded that their 
honours, influence, and riches would diminiſh in propor- 
tion to the increaſe of knowledge among the people, and 
would receive inexpreſſible detriment from the downtfal 
of ſuperſtition, oppoſed, with all their might, every thing 
that had the remoteſt aſpect of a reformation, and im- 
poſed filence upon theſe importunate cenſors by the for- 
midable authority of fire and ſword. 

III. The religious diſſenſions that had been excited 
in Bohemia by the miniſtry of Joun Huss and his diſ- 


Commo- 

t ions in 

Belemia. 
[o] See WII EINS, Concilia Magnæ Britann, et Hibern, tom, iv.— 

Woop, Artig, Oxen, tom, i, p. 202. 204, 
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C E N T. ciple JACOBELLUS DE Misa, were doubly inflamed by 
7 Ma u the deplorable fate of Huss and JEROME of Prague, and 
| broke out into an open war, which was carried on with 
the moſt ſavage and unparalleted barbarity. The fol- 
lowers of Huss, who pleaded for the adminiſtration of 
the cup to the laity in the holy ſacrament, being perſe- 
cuted and oppreſſed in various ways by the emiſſaries and 
miniſters of the court of Rome, retired to a ſteep and high 
mountain in the diſtrict of Bechin, in which they held 
their religious meetings, and adminiſtered the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper under both kinds, This mountain 
they called Tabor, from the tents which they at firſt 
erected there for their habitation ; and in proceſs of time 
they raifed a ſtrong fortification for its defence, and 
adorned it with a well-built and regular city. Nor did 
they ſtop here ; but, forming more grand and important 
projects, they choſe for their chiefs NicHoLas of Huffiet, 
and the famous JohN Z18Ka, a Bohemian knight, a man 
of the moſt undaunted courage and reſolution, and pro- 
poſed, under the ſtandards of theſe valiant leaders, to 
revenge the death of Huss and JEROME upon the crea- 
tures of the Roman pontiff, and obtain a liberty of wor- 
ſhipping God in a more rational manner than that which 
was preſcribed by the church of Rome. After the death 
of N1icHoLas, which happened in the year 1420, Z ISKA 
commanded alone this warlike body, and had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee his army increaſe from day to day, During 
the firſt tumults of this war, which were no more than a 
prelude to calamities of a much more dreadful kind, 
WENCESLAUS, king of Bohemia, departed this life in the 
year 1479 [ x]. | | 
The Huſſte IV. The emperor S1GI$MUND, who ſucceeded him in 
war carried the throne of Bohemia, employed not only edits and 
ads dee ſtrances, but alſo the terror of | laws and the 
1nd Peco. remonſtrances, but alſo t rror of penal laws and t 


pius Rata, force of arms to put an end to theſe lamentable diviſions ; 


{FF [x] This prince had no ſooner begun to execute the decrees of the 
council of Conſtance againſt the Huſſites, than the inhabitants of Prague took 
fire at this proceeding, raiſed a tumult, murdered the magiſtrates who pub- 
liſhed the order, and committed other outrages, which filled the court of 
Wen-efſaus with conſternation, and ſo affected that puGllanimous monarch, 
that he was ſeized with an apoplexy, of which he dicd in a few days, 
2 | 
and 
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and great numbers of the Huſſites periſhed, by his orders, c EN T, 
in the moſt barbarous manner. The Bohemians, irri- 
tated by theſe inhuman proccedings, threw off his deſpotic 
yoke in the year 1420, and, with Z1SKA at their head, 
made war againſt their ſovereign. This famous leader, 
though deprived of his ſight, diſcovered, in every ſtep he 
took, ſuch an admirable mixture of prudence and intre- 
pidity, that his name became a terror to his enemies. 
Upon his death, which happened in the year 1424, the 
plurality of the Huſſites choſe for their general PRxoco— 
PIUS RASA, a man allo of undaunted courage and refolu- 
tion, who maintained their cauſe and carried on the war 
with ſpirit and ſucceſs. The acts of barbarity that were 
committed on both ſides, were ſhocking and terrible be- 
yond expreſhon ; for notwithſtanding the irreconcilable 
oppoſition that there was between the religious ſentiments 
of the contending parties, they both agreed 1n this one 
horrible point, that it was innocent and lawful to per— 
ſecute and extirpate with fire and ſword the enemies of 

the true religion, and ſuch they reciprocally appeared to 

be in each other's eyes. The Bohemians maintained 

that Hoss had been unjuſtly put to death at Conſtauce, 

and conſequently revenged, with the utmoſt fury, the 

injury that had been done him. They acknowledged it, 
nevertheleſs, as an inconteſtible principle, that heretics 

were worthy of capital puniſhment; but they denied 
obſtinately that Hoss was a heretics This pernicious 

maxim, tnen, was the ſource of that cruelty that diſho- 

noured the exploits of both the parties in this dreadful 

war; and it is, perhaps, difficult to determine, which of 

the two carried this cruelty to the greatelt height. 

V. All thoſe who undertook to avenge the death of The Calix- 
the Bohemian martyr, ſet out upon the ſame principles, tines. 
and, at the commencement of the war, they ſeemed to 
agree both in their religious ſentiments and in their de- 
mands upon the church and government from which 
they had withdrawn themſelves. But as their numbers 
increaſed, their union diminiſhed, and their army being 
prodigiouſly augmented by a confluence of ſtrangers from 
all quarters, a great diſſenſion aroſe among them, which, 
in the year 1420, came to an open rupture, and divided 
this multitude into two great factions, which were diſtin- 
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The Internal HisTORY of the CHURCH. 
3 by the titles of Calixtines and Taborites, The 


ormer, who were ſo called from their inſiſting upon the 
uſe of the cup or chalice, in the celebration of the eu- 
chariſt, were mild in their proceedings and modeſt in 
their demands, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to overturn the 
ancient ſyſtem of church-government, or to make any 
conſiderable changes in the religion which was publickly 
received, All that they required, may be comprehern ded 
under the four articles which follow. They demanded 
firſt, that the word of God ſhould be explained to the 
people in a plain and perſpicuous manner, without the 
mixture of ſuperſtitious comments or inventions; ſecondly, 
that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ſhould be admi- 
niſtered in both kinds ; thirdly, that the clergy, inſtead of 
employing all their attention and zeal in the acquiſition 
of riches and power, ſhould turn their thoughts to objects 
more ſuitable to their profeſſion, and be ambitious of 
living and aCting as became the ſucceſſors of the holy 
apoſtles; and fourthly, that tranſgreſſions of a more 
heinous kind, or mortal fins, ſhould be puniſhed in a 
manner ſuitable to their enormity. In this great faction, 
however, there were ſome ſubordinate ſects, who were 
divided upon ſeveral points. The adminiſtration of the 
Lord's ſupper was one occaſion of diſpute; JaCOBELLUs 
DE Misa, who had firſt propoſed the celebration of that 
ordinance under both kinds, was of opinion, that infants 
had a right to partake of it, and this opinion was adopt- 
ed by many; while others maintained the contrary doc- 
trine, and confined the privilege in queſtion to perſons of 
riper years [y. | 
VI. The demands of the Taborites, who derived their 
name from a mountain well known in ſacred hiſtory, 
were much more ample. They not only inſiſted upon 
reducing the religion of Jesus to its primitive ſimplicity, 
but required alſo that the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, ſhould be reformed in the ſame manner, the au- 
thority of the pope deſtroyed, the form of divine worſhip 
changed; they demanded, in a word, the erection of a 
new church, a new hierarchy, in which CHRISTH alone 


ſhould reign, and all things ſhould be carried on by a 


[oJ Brzix II Diarjum Hr fſitzcum, p. 130, 


: divine 
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divine direction and impulſe, In maintaining theſe ex- C E N T. 


XV. 


travagant demands, the principal doctors among the u. 


Taborites, ſuch as MARTIN Loquis, a Moravian, and his 
followers, went ſo far as to flatter themſelves with the 
chimerical notion that CyRIsT would deſcend in perſon 
upon earth, armed with fire and ſword, to extirpate he- 
reſy, and purify the church from its multiplied corrup- 
tions. Theſe fanatical dreams they propagated every 
where, and taught them even in a public manner with 
unparalleled confidence and preſumption. It is this en- 
thuſiaſtic claſs of the Huſſites alone, that we are to look 
upon as accountable for all thoſe abominable acts of 
violence, rapine, deſolation, and murder, which are too 
indiſcriminately laid to the charge of the Huſſites in ge- 
neral, and to their two leaders Zis K A and PROCoPIUs in 
particular {z}. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that a 
creat part of the Huſſites had imbibed the moſt barbarous 
ſentiments with reſpect to the obligation of executing 
vengeance upon their enemies, againſt whom they breath- 
ed nothing but bloodſhed and fury, without any mixture 
af humanity or compaſſion, 


[z] From the following opinions and maxims of the Taborites, which 
may be ſeen in the Diarium Huſſiticum of Byz1N1us, we may form a juſt 
idea of their deteſt«ble barbarity : Omnes ligis Chriſti adverſarii debent punirt 
ſeptem plagis noviſſimis, ad quarum executionem fideles ſunt provecandi,—In iſto 
tempore ultionis Chriſtus in ſua bumilitate et miſeratione non eſt imitandus ad 1s 
peccatores, ſed in xelo et ſurore et juſtia retributicne,—In bc tempore ultionis, 
guilibet fidelis, etiam preſbyter, quantumcunque ſpiritualis, eſt maledictus, 
QUI GLADIUM SUUM CORPORALEM PROHIBET A SANGUINE advcr- 
fericrum legis Chriſti, ſed DEBET MANUS SUAS LAVARE IN EORUM SAN® 
GUINE et ſanfificare, From men, who adopted ſuch horrid and deteſtable 
maxims, what could be expected, but the moſt atominable acts of injuſtice 
and cruelty ? For an account of this dreadful and calamitous war, the reader 
may conſult (beſides the ancient writers, ſuch as SYLvius, Ta RgOBATL Ds, 
Cocirt aus, and others) LIN TAN T, Hiftoire de la guerre des Huſſites, 
which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in two volumee in 4to, in the year 1737. 
To this hiſtory it will, however, be adviſable to add the Diarium Belli 
Huſſirici of By z IN Ius, a book worthy of the higheſt eſtoem, on account of 
the candour and impartiality with which it is compoſed, and which Mr, 
LanranT does not ſeem to hase conſulted, This valuable production has 
been publiſhed, though incomplete, in the ſixth volume of the Religuie 
Manuſcripterum of the very learned ſoun PeTzx Lubwic, See alſo 
PzAaucoBRE'S Supplement to the Hiftcire de la guerre des Huſſites, Lauſanne, 


1745, in 4tO, | 
8 4 VII. In 
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CENT. VII. In the year 1433, the council of Baſil endeavour. 
yu. ed to put an end to this dreadful war, and for that pur- 
jpoſe invited the Bohemians to their aſſembly. The Bo- 
The com- hemians, accepting this invitation, ſent ambafladors, and 
motions in among others PRocoP1vs their leader, to repreſent them 
ere ter, jn that council. But, after many warm debates, theſe 
meſſengers of peace returned without having effected any 
thing that might even prepare the way for a reconcilia- 

tion ſo long and fo ardently defired. The Caliætinss 

were not averſe to peace; but no methods of perſuaſion 

could engage the Taborites to yield. This matter, how- 

ever, was tranſacted with more fucceſs by /ANEAs 
SYLVIUS and others, whom the council ſent into Bohemia 

to renew the conferences. For theſe new legates, by al- 

lowing the Calixtines the uſe of the cup in the holy ſa- 
crament, ſatisfied them in the point which they had 

chiefly at heart, and thereby reconciled them with the 

Roman pontiff. But the Taborites remained ſirm, ad- 

hered inflexibly to their firſt principles ; and neither the 

artifice nor eloquence of SYLY1Us, nor the threats, ſuf- 

ferings, and perſecutions to which their cauſe expoſed 

them, could vanquiſh their obſtinate perſeverance in it. 

From this period, indeed, they began to review their 
religious tenets, and their eceleſiaſtical diſcipline, with a 

deſign to render them more perfect, This review, as it 

was exccuted with great prudence and impartiality, pro- 

duced a very good effect, and gave a rational aſpect to 

the religion of this ſect, who withdrew themſelves from 

the war, abandoned the doctrines, which, upon ſerious 
examination, they found to be inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 

and genius of the goſpel, and baniſhed from their com- 

munion all thoſe whoſe diſordered brains or licentious 

manners might expoſe them to reproach [a]. The 
Taborites, thus new-modelled, were the ſame with thoſe 


Bohemian brethren (or Piccards, i. e. Beghards, as their 


adverſaries called them) who joined LUTHER and his 
ſucceſſors at the reformation, and of whom there are at 


[a] See Aprgant RxGenvor.scnit Hiftoria Eccleſ. provinciar. Slawo- 
nicar. lib. ii, cap. viii. p. 165,—Joacu, CAMERARIT Hiſtorica Narratio 
de fratrum FcClefiis in Bob:mia, Moravia, et Polonia, Heidelh, 1605, in 4to. 
Jo. La*1TH Hiſforia fratrum Bohemicorum, which I poſſeſs in manuſcript, 
and of which the cighth Book was publiſhed in 8vo at Amſterdam, in the 
year 10494 


this 
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this day many of the deſcendants and followers in Poland c E N T, 


and other countries, 
VIII. Among the greateſt part of the interpreters of 


ſcripture that lived in this century, we find nothing wor- Commen- 
thy of applauſe, if we except their zeal and their good totors, 


intentions. Such of them as aimed at ſomething higher 
than the character of bare compilers, and ventured to draw 
their explications from their own ſenſe of things, did 
little more than amuſe, or rather delude, their readers, 
with myſtical and allegorical fancies, At the head of this 
claſs of writers is ALPHONSUS TosTATUS, biſhop of 
Avila, whoſe voluminous commentaries upon the ſacred 
writings exhibit nothing remarkable but their enormous 
bulk. LauRENnTiIvs VALLa is entitled to a more favor- 
able judgment, and his ſmall collection of Critical and 
Grammatical Annopations upon the New Teſtament is far 
from being deſtitute of merit, ſince it pointed out to 
ſucceeding authors the true method of removing the dif- 
ficulties that fometimes preſent themſelves to ſuch as ſtudy 
with attention the divine oracles, It is proper to obſerve 
here, that theſe ſacred books were, in almoſt all the 
kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, tranſlated into the lan- 
guage of each reſpective people, particularly in Germany, 
Italy, France, and Britain. This circumſtance naturally 
excited the expeCtations of a conſiderable change in the 
{tate of religion, and made the thinking few hope, that 
the doctrine of the church would be ſoon reformed by the 
light that could not but ariſe from conſulting the genuine 
ſources of divine truth. 


IX, The ſchools of divinity made a miſerable figure The Sho. 
in this century. They were filled with teachers, who lafic divines 
loaded their 2 and that of their diſciples, with end morz- 


unintelligible diſtinctions and unmeaning ſounds, that andeppsled. 


they might thus diſpute and diſcourſe with an appearance 
of method, upon matters which they did not underſtand. 
There were now few remaining, of thoſe who proved 
and illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the poſitive 
declarations of the holy ſcriptures and the ſentiments of 
the ancient fathers, and who, with all their defects, were 
much ſuperior to the vain and obſcure pedants of whom 
we now ſpeak, The ſenſeleſs jargon of the latter did not 
efcape the juſt and heavy cenſure of ſome learned and 

| judicious 


PAA x If, 
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CEN x. judicions perſons, who looked upon their method of 
5 . teaching as highly detrimental to the intereſts of true 
religion, and to the advancement of genuine and ſolid 
piety. Accordingly various plans were formed by dif- 
ferent perſons, ſome of which had for their object the 
abolition of this method, others its reformation, while, 
in the mean time, the enemies of the ſchoal-men increaſed 
from day to day. The myſtics, of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſp*ak more largely hereafter, were ardently 
bent upon baniſhing entirely this ſcholaſtic theology out 
of the Chriſtian church. Others, who ſeemed diſpoſed 
to treat matters with more moderation, did not inſiſt 
upon its total ſuppreſſion, but were of opinion, that it 
was neceſſary to reform it, by aboliſhing all vain and 
uſeleſs ſubjects of debate, by reſtraining the rage of diſ- 
puting that had infected the ſeminaries of theology, and 
by ſeaſoning the ſubtilty of the ſchool- men with a happy 
temperature of myſtic ſenſibility and ſimplicity. This 
opinion was adopted by the famous GERSON, who la— 
boured with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity in correcting 
and reforming the diſorders and abuſes that the ſcholaſtic 
divines had introduced into their ſeminaries [b], as alſo 
by SAVANAROLA, PETRUs DE ALLIACO, and NiCHOLAS 
Cusanus, whole treatiſe concerning Learned Ignorance 
is ſtill extant, | 
2 X. The litigious herd of ſchool- men found a new claſs 
«A 3 of enemies equally keen, in the reſtorers of Eloquence 
lite literz- and Letters, who were not all, however, of the ſame 
ture aud elo opinion with reſpect to the manner of treating theſe ſo- 
Son lemn quibblers. Some of them covered with ridicule 
and loaded with invectives the ſcholaſtic doctrine, and 
demanded its ſuppreſſion, as a moſt trifling and abſurd 
ſyſtem, that was highly detrimental to the culture and 
improvement of the mind, and every way proper to pre- 
vent the growth of genius and true ſcience, Others 
looked upon this ſyſtem as ſupportable, and only propo- 
ſed illuſtrating and poliſhing it by the powers of elo- 


[5] Rien. Sto, Lettres Choifes, tom. ii, p. 269. & Critique de la 
Bibiiothegque Ecclefraſttzue M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 491.—Tromas 11 Origt- 
res Hor. Pbilaſ p. 56. and principally Gxexsonis Methedus Theo!opiam Stu- 
Aendi, in LAUNG11 Hiſtoria Gymnaſ, Nawarreni, tom, iv, opp. part J. p. 330» 


quence, 


15, 2, #0 i. ( E — ÞD 2 N 
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Of this claſs was PauLus CoRTEsIUs, who wrote, 
with this view, a commentary on the Book of Proverbs, in 
which, as we learn from himſelt, he forms a happy union 
etween eloquence and theology, and cloaths the prin- 
cipal intricacies of ſcholaſtic divinity with the graces of 
an agreeable and perſpicuous ſtyle [c]. But after all, 
the ſcholaſtic theology, ſupported by the extraordinary 
credit and authority of the Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
maintained its ground againſt its various oppoſers, nor 
could theſe two religious orders, who excelled in that 
litigious kind of learning, bear the thoughts of loſtng the 
glory they had acquired by quibbling and diſputing in 
the pompous jargon of the ſchools, 

XI. This vain philoſophy, however, grew daily more 
contemptible in the eſteem of the judicious and the wiſe, 
while, at the ſame time, the Myſtics gathered ſtrength, 
and ſaw their friends and abcttors multiply on all ſides. 
Among theſe there were, indeed, certain men of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, who are chargeable with few of the errors 
and extravagances that were mingled with the diſcipline 
and doctrine of that famous fect, ſuch as THOMAS A 
KEmMP1s, the author of the Germanic theology, ſo highly 
commended by LUTHER, LAURENTIUS JUSTINLANUS, 
SAVANAROLA, and others. There are, on the other 
hand, ſome writers of this ſect, ſuch as VINCENTIUS 
FERRERIUs, HENRICUs HaRPHIiUs, and BERNARD 
SENENSIS, in whoſe productions we muſt carefully ſepa- 
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XV, 
PAR T II. 


And alſo by 
the Myſtics. 


rate certain notions which were the effects of a warm 


and irregular fancy, as allo the viſions of Dionys1vs, 
whom the /y/tics conſider as their chief, from the no- 
ble precepts of divine wiſdom, with which they are 
mingled. "The Myſtics were defended againſt their ad- 
verſaries the Dialecticians, partly by the Platonics who 
were every where held in high eſteem, and partly by 
ſome even of the moſt eminent ſcholaſtic doctors. The 
former conſidered Dioxnys1us as a perſon whoſe ſenti- 
ments had been formed and nouriſhed by the ſtudy of 
Platoniſm, and wrote commentaries upon his writings 
of which we have an eminent example in MARCILIUS 


Le] This work was publiſhed in folio at Rane in the year 1512, and at 


Bajil in 1513. 
Ficixvs, 
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c EN r. Fricivvs, whoſe name adds a luſtre to the Platonic ſchool, 
XV. The latter attempted a certain fort of affociation between 
PazT IV: the ſcholaſtic theology and that of the Myſtics ; and in 
this claſs were JohN GERSON, NicnoLas Cusanus, 
Dioxys1vs the Carthuſian, and others. 
The ſtate cf XII. The controverſy with the enemies of Chriſtianity 
polemic or was carried on with much more vigour in this than in 
1 the preceding ages, and ſeveral learned and eminent men 
ivinity. SD —— 
fecmed now to exert themſelves with peculiar induſtry 
and zeal in demonſtrating the truth of that divine reli- 
gion, and defending it againſt the various objections of 
its adverſaries. This appears from the learned book of 
MakciLius Ficinus, Concerning the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
SAVANAROLA'S Triumph of the Croſs, the Natural Theo- 
lagy of RAYMOND DE SABUNDE, and other productions 
of a like nature. The Jews were refuted by PEREz1us 
and JEROME DE St. Fot, the Saracens by JOHANNES DE 
TURRECREMATA, and both theſe clafles of unbelievers 
were oppoſed by ALPHONSUS DE SPINA, in his work en- 
titled, The Fortreſs of Faith, Nor were theſe pious la- 
bours in defence of the Goſpel at all unſeaſonable or 
ſuperfluous ; on the contrary, the ſtate of things at this 
time rendered them neceſſary, For, on the one hand, 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophers in Jtaly ſeemed, in their 
public inſtructions, to ſtrike at the foundations of all 
religion; and, on the other hand, the ſenſeleſs ſubtilties 
and quarrels of the ſchool-men, who modelled religion 
according to their extravagant fancies, tended to bring 
it into contempt, Add to all this, that the Jews and 
Saracens lived in many places promiſcuouſly with the 
Chriſtians, who were therefore obliged, by the proximity 
of the enemy, to defend themſelves with the utmoſt aſſi- 
duity and zeal, | 
The ſchiſm XIII. We have already taken notice of the fruitleſs 
ba worm. The attempts that had been made to heal the unhappy divi- 
Geeks not Hons that ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. 
yet healed, After the council of Florence, and the violation of the 


treaty of pacification by the Greeks, NIcHOLAS V ex- 


horted and intreated them again to turn their thoughts 
towards the reſtoration of peace and concord, But his 
exhortations were without effect; and in about the ſpace 
of three years after the writing of this laſt letter, Con/tan- 

| tinople 
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that fatal period to the preſent time, the Roman pontiffs, 5 


in all their attempts to bring about a reconciliation, have 
always found the Grecian patriarchs more obſtinate and 
intractable than they were when their empire was in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. Nor is this circumſtance ſo difficult to 
be accounted for, when all things are duly conſidered. 
This obſtinacy was the effect of a rooted averſion to the 
Latins and their pontiffs, that acquired, from day to day, 
new degrees of ſtrength and bitterneſs in the hearts of 
the Greeks: an averſion, produced and nouriſhed by a 
perſuaſion that the calamities they ſuffered under the 
Turkiſh yoke, might have been eaſily removed, if the 
weſtern princes and the Roman pontiffs had not refuſed 
to ſuccour them againſt their haughty tyrants. And 
accordingly, when the Greek writers deplore the cala- 
mities that fell upon their devoted country, their com- 
plaints are always mingled with heavy accuſations againſt 
the Latins, whoſe cruel inſenſibility to their unhappy 
ſituation they paint in the ſtrongeſt and moſt odious co- 
lours. 
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XV. 
R T II. 


XIV. We paſs over in ſilence many trifling contro- The inef- 
verſies among the Latins, which have no ſort of claim to de vt 


fions and 


the attention of our readers. But we muſt not omit conteds of 
mentioning the revival of that famous diſpute concerning the Latina 


the #:nd of worſhip that was to be paid to the blood of 
CHRIST, which was firſt kindled at Barcelona, in the 
year 1351, between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
and had been left undecided by CLEMENT VI[d]. This 
controverſy was now renewed at Brixen, in the year 
1462, by Faeser a MARCHIA, a celebrated Franciſcan, 
who maintained publicly, in one of his ſermons, that the 
blood, which CHRIisT ſhed upon the croſs, did not be- 
long to the divine nature, and of conſequence was not to 
be conſidered as an object of divine and immediate 2worſhrp. 
The Dominicans rejected this doctrine, and adopted, 
with ſuch zeal, the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, that 
James of Brixen, who performed the office of inquiſitor, 
called the Franciſcan before his tribunal, and accuſed 
him of hereſy. The Roman pontiff Prus II, having made 


[4] Luc, Wappincs Annal, Miner, tom. viii, p. $$-Jac, EC4ARDI 
Scriptor. Pradicater, tom. i. p. 650. 
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ſeveral ineffeftual attempts to ſuppreſs this controverſy, 
was at laſt perſuaded to ſubmit the matter to the exami- 
nation and judgment of a ſelect number of able divines, 
But many obſtacles aroſe to prevent a final deciſion, 
among which we may reckon as the principal, the in- 
fluence and authority of the contending orders, each of 
which had embarked with zeal in the cauſe of their re- 
ſpective champions. Hence, after much altercation and 
chicane, the pontiff thought proper to impoſe ſilence on 
both the parties in this miſerable diſpute, in the year 
1464 ; declaring, at the fame time, “ That both ſides 
tc of the queſtion might be lawfully held, until CHRIST“ 
& Vicar upon earth ſhould find leiſure and opportunity 
c for examining the matter, and determining on what 
« fide the truth lay.“ This leiſure and opportunity have 
not as yet been offered to the pontiffs [e]. 


CHAP, IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies that were d in the 
Church during this century. 


I. THE ſtate of religious ceremonies among the 

Greeks may be learned from the book of SIMEON 
of Theſſalonica, Concerning Rites and Hereſies [ f], from 
which it appears that the ſubſtance of religion was loſt 
among that people; that a ſplendid ſhadow of pomp and 
vanity was ſubſtituted in its place by the rulers of the 
church ; and that all the branches of divine worſhip were 
ordered in ſuch a manner as to ſtrike the imaginations 
and captivate the ſenſes of the multitude. They pre- 
tended, indeed, to alledge ſeveral reaſons for multiplying, 
as they did, the external rites and inſtitutions of religion ; 
and caſting over the whole of divine worſhip ſuch a 
pompous garb of worldly ſplendor. But in theſe reaſons, 
and in all the explications they give of this gaudy ritual, 
there is much ſubtilty and invention, without the leaſt 


[-] WADDINOI Annal. Miner, tom. xiii, p. ac. - NAT. ALEXANDER, 
Hi. Eccleſ. Sec, xv. p. 17. | | | | 


[/I J. A. Fanricivs gives us an account of the contents of this book 
in his Bibliatb. Grace, vol, xiv. p. 54. 


appearance 
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appearance of truth or good ſenſe to render them plau- © EN T. 


ſible. The origin of theſe multiplied rites, that caſt a 
cloud over the native beauty and luſtre of religion, is often 
obſcure, and frequently diſhonourable. And ſuch as, by 
force of ill- applied genius and invention, have endea- 
voured to derive honour to theſe ceremonies from the 
circumſtances that gave occaſion to them, have failed 
egregioully in this deſperate attempt. The deceit is too 
palpable to ſeduce any mind that 1s void of prejudice and 
capable of attention. 
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II. Though the more rational and judicious of the Rites in- 


Roman pontiffs conplained of the overgrown multitude 


creaſed in 
the Latin 


of ceremonies, feſtivals, temples, and the like, and did cnurch. 


not ſeem unwilling to have this enormous maſs ſomewhat 
diminiſhed, they nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed, every one 


his own pontificate, by ſome new inſtitution, and thought 


it their duty to perpetuate their fame by ſome new edict 
of this nature. "Thus CarixTus III, to immortalize the 
remembrance of the deliverance of Belgrade from the 
victorious arms of MAHOMET II, who had been obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of that city, ordered, in the year 1456, 
the feſtival in honour of the Transfzuration of CHRIST 
which had been celebrated in ſome places by private au- 
thority before this period) to be religiouſly obſerved 
throughout all the weſtern world. And SixTus IV, in 
the year 1476, granted Indulgences by an expreſs and 
particular edict to all thoſe, who ſhould devoutly cele- 
brate an annual feſtival in honour of the immaculate con- 
ception 7 the bleſſed Virgin, with reſpect to which none 
of the Roman pontiffs before him had thought proper to 
make any expreſs declaration, or any poſitive appoint- 
ment ſg]. The other additions that were made to the 
Roman ritual, relating to the worſhip of the Virgin 
Maxy, public and private prayers, the traffic of Indul- 
gences, and other things of that nature, are of too little 
importance to deſerve an exact and circumſtantial enu- 
meration. We need not ſuch a particular detail to con- 
vince us, that in this century religion was reduced to 


ſz] See Raru. VoLATERRANI Comment. Urbani, lib. viii, f. 299. 
EN EAS SYLVIUS, De Statu Europe ub Frederic III, cap. x, in FRRAuRKAL 
Scriptor. rerum Germanicar, tom, ii. p. 104. 
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mere ſhow, to a ſhow compoſed of pompous abſurdities 
and ſplendid trifles, 


— 6—— CC 


En 


Concerning the hereſies, ſefts, and diviſions that troubled thr 
Church during this century, 


I. N EITHER the ſevere edicts of the pontiffs and 

emperors, nor the barbarity and vigilance of the 
unrelenting inguiſitors, could extirpate the remains of the 
ancient hereſies, or prevent the riſe of new ſects. We 
have already ſeen the Franciſcan Order at open war with 
the church of Rome. In Boſnia, and the adjacent coun- 
tries, the Manicheans, or Paulicians, who were the ſame 
with the ſect named in Italy, Catharijts, propagated their 
doctrines with confidence, and held their u aſ- 
ſemblies with impunity. It is true, indeed, that the 
great protector of the Manicheans, STEPHEN TRHOMAs- 
cus, king of Boſnza, abjured their errors, received baptiſm 
by the miniſtry of JoHN CARVAITIALUs, a Roman cardi- 
nal, and, in conſequence thereof, expelled theſe heretics 
out of his dominions. But it is alſo certain, that he 
afterwards changed his mind; and it is well known, 
that, towards the concluſion of this century, the Mani- 
cheans inhabited Beſnia, Servia, and the neighbouring 
provinces. The Waldenſes alſo {till ſubſiſted in ſeveral 
European provinces, more eſpecially in Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, the diſtrict of Magdeburg and Thuringia, 
where they had a conſiderable number of friends and 


followers. It appears, however, by authentic records, 


which are not yet publiſhed, that a great part of the ad- 
herents of this unfortunate fect, in the countries now 
mentioned, were diſcovered by the inguiſitors, and de- 


livered over by them to the civil magiſtrates, who com- 


Beghards, 

Schweſtri- 
ones, Pic- 
herds, and 
Adamites. 


mitted them to the flames. 

II. The Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit (who 
were called, in Germany, Beghards, or Schweſtriomes, and 
in France, Turelupms, and whoſe diſtinctive character 
was a ſpecies of myſticiſm, that bordered upon frenzy) 
wandered about in a ſecret and diſguiſed manner in 

| ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts of France, Germany, and Flanders, and par- c EN r. 
ticularly in Suabia and Switzerland, where they ſpread Ob 1 
the contagion of their enthuſiaſm, and caught the unwary 4 
in their ſnares. The ſearch, however, that was made 
after them was fo ſtrict and well-conducted, that few of 
the teachers and chiefs of this fanatical ſect eſcaped the 
hands of the inquiſitors [Y]. When the war between the 
Hufſites and the votaries of Rome broke out in Bohemia in 
the year 1418, a troop of theſe fanatics, with a perſon 
at their head whoſe name was JohN, repaired thither, 
and held ſecret aſſemblies, firſt at Prague, and afterwards 
in different places, from whence they, at length, retired 
to a certain iſland, where they were leſs expoſed to the 
notice of their enemies, It was, as we have already had 
occaſion to obſerve, one of the leading principles of this. 
ſect, that the tender inſtincts of nature, with that baſhful- 
neſs and modeſty that generally accompany them, were 
evident marks of inherent corruption, and ſhewed, that the 
mind was not ſufficiently purified nor rendered conform- 
able to the divine nature, from whence it derived its origin. 
And they alone were deemed perfect by theſe fanatics, and. 
ſuppoſed to be united to the Supreme Being, who could 
behold, without any emotion, the naked bodies of the ſex 
to which they did not belong, and who, in imitation of 
what was practiſed before the fall by our firſt parents, 
went ſtark naked, and converſed familiarly in this man- 
ner with males and females, without feeling any of the 
tender propenſities of nature. Hence it was that the 
Beghards, (whom the Bohemians, by a change in the 
pronunciation of that word, called Picards) when they 
came into their religious aſſemblies, and were preſent at 


DL] FrrIX MALLEoLvys (whoſe German name is Hammericin) in his 
account of the Lollards, which is ſubjoined to his book Cortra valides Mendi- 
cantes, 1, e. againſt the flurdy Beggars, Oper. flag. c. 2, a, has given us a 
liſt, though a very imperfe& one, of the Begbards that were committed to 
the flames in Switzerland and the adjacent countries during this century, 
This author, in his books againſt the Beghard: and Lollards, has (either 
through deſign, or by a miſtake founded on the ambiguity of the terms) 
confounded together three different claſſes of perſons, who were uſually 
known by the appellation of Beghards and Lollards, as 1ſt, the Tertiaries or 
third order of the more auſtere Franciſcans; 2d'/y, the Brethren of the free 
ſpirit ; and 3dly, the Cellite or Alea ian friars. Many writers have fallen into 
the ſame error, | 
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C E N T. the celebration of divine worſhip, appeared abſolutely 


PART J 


I. naked, without any ſort of veil or covering at all. They 


had alſo conſtantly in their mouths a maxim, which, 
indeed, was very ſuitable to the genius of the religion 
they profeſſed, viz. that THEY WERE NOT FREE (i. e. 
ſufficiently extricated from the ſhackles of the body) who 


made uſe of garments, particularly ſuch garments as cover 


the thighs and the parts adjacent. Theſe horrible tenets 
could not but caſt a deſerved reproach upon this abſurd 
ſect; and though nothing pafled in their religious aſ- 
ſemblies that was contrary to the rules of virtue, yet 
they were univerſally ſuſpected of the moſt ſcandalous 
incontinence, and of the moſt laſcivious practices. Zis KA, 
the auſtere general of the Huſſites, gave credit to theſe 
ſuſpicions, and to the rumours they occafioned; and, 
falling upon this miſerable ſect in the year 1421, he put 
ſome to the ſword, and condemned the reſt to the flames, 
which dreadful puniſhment they ſuſtained with the moſt 
chearful fortitude, and alſo with that contempt of death 
that was peculiar to their ſet, and which they poſſeſſed 
in a degree that ſeems to ſurpaſs credibility [7]. Among 


the various titles by which theſe extravagant enthuſiaſts 


were diſtinguiſhed, that of Adamites was one; and it was 
given them on account of their being fo ſtudious to 
unitate the ſtate of innocence in which the firſt man was 


Li] See Jo. LASITII Hifloria Fratrum Bobemorum, MS, lib. ii. & lxxvi, 
who proves in a ſatisfactory and circumſtantial manner, that the Huſſites and 
the Bohemian Brethren were entirely diſtinct from theſe Picards, and had 
nothing at all in common with them. 'The other authors that have written 
upon this ſubject are honourably mentioned by Isaac vs BrausSOBRE, in 
his Diſſertation ſur les Adamites de Bebeme, which is ſubjoined to LEXFANT's 
Hiſtoire de la Guerre des Huffives, This learned author is at vaſt pains in juſti- 
fying the Picards, or Bohemian Adamites, whom he ſuppoſes to have been 
the ſame with the Walderſes, and a ſet of men eminent for their piety, whom 
their enemies loaded with the moſt groundleſs accuſations, But this is ma- 
nifeſtly endeavouring to waſh the Athiopian white. For it may be demon- 
rated, by the moſt unexceptionable and authentic records, that the account 
I have given of the matter is true, The reſearches I have made, and the 
knowledge they have procured me of the civil and religious hiſtory of theſe 
times, entitle me perhaps to more credit in ſuch a point as this, than the 
laborious author from whom I differ, whoſe acquaintance with the hiſtory 
of the middle age was but ſuperticial, and who was, by no means, exempt 


from prejudice and partiality. 
originally 
3 
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originally created, The ignominious term of Beghards, & BN T. 
or Picard, which was at firſt peculiar to the ſmall ſe& of g ir 
which we now treat, was afterwards applied to the 
Huſſites, and to all the Bohemians who oppoſed the ty- 

ranny of the Roman church. All theſe were called by 

their enemies, and indeed by the multitude in general, 

Picard friars. 

III. A new ſect, which made a great noiſe, and infected The White 
the multitude with the contagion of their enthuſiaſm, Biechren. 
arole about the beginning of this century. A certain 
prieſt, whoſe name is not known, deſcended from the 
Alps [4], arrayed in a white garment, and accompanied 
with a prodigious number of perſons of both ſexes, who, 
after the example of their chief, were alfo clothed in 
white linen, from whence they were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Fratres Albati, i. e. White Brethren. This en- 
thuſtaſtic multitude went in a kind of proceſſion through 
ſeveral] provinces, following a croſs, which their leader 
held erected like a ſtandard, and, by the ſtriking ap- 
pearance of their ſanctity and devotion, captivated to 
fuch a degree the minds of the people wherever they went, 
that perſons of all ranks and orders flocked, in crowds, 
to augment their number, The new chief exhorted his 
followers to appeaſe the anger of an incenſed Deity, 
emaciated his body by voluntary acts of mortification 
and penance, endeavoured to perſuade the European na- 
tions to renew the war againſt the Turks in Paleſtine, 
and pretended, that he was favoured with divine viſions, 


CF [4] TxroDorIc DE NIE tells us, that it was from Scotland that 
this ſe came, and that their leader gave himſelf out for the prophet ELIAS. 
S1G0NI1us and PLATINA inform us, that this enthuſiaſt came from France; 
that he was clothed in white, carried in his aſpect the greateſt modeſty, and 
ſeduced prodigious numbers of people of both ſexes, and of all ages; that 
his followers (called penitents), among whom were ſeveral cardinals and 
prieſts, were clothed in white linen down to their heels, with caps which 
covered their whole faces, except their eyes; that they went in great troops 
of ten, twenty, and forty thouſand perſons, from one city to another, calling 
out for mercy, and finging hymns; that wherever they came, they were 
received with great hoſpitality, and made innumerable proſelytes; that they 
faſted, or lived upon bread and water during the time of their pilgrimage, 
which continued generally nine or ten days, See Annal. Mediol. ap. Mu- 
RATORI],NI1EM, lib, ii. Cap, xvi. 
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heaven, BoniFact IX, apprehending that this en- 


- 7 1 Pp 
. thuſiaſt or impoſtor concealed inſidious and ambitious 


The men of 
underſtand - 


ing. 


views [1], had him ſeized and committed to the flames, 
upon which his followers were diſperſed, and his ſect en- 
tirely extinguiſhed, Whether a puniſhment ſo ſevere 
was inflicted with reaſon and juſtice, is a point that has 
been debated, and yet remains uncertain; for ſeveral 
writers of great coal and authority maintain the inno- 
cence of this ſectary, while others aſſert, that he was 
convicted of the mall enormous crimes [m]. 

IV. In the year 1411, a ſect was diſcovered in Flan- 
ders, and more eſpecially at Bruſſels, which owed its 
origin to an illiterate man, whoſe name was /E61Þ1Us8 
CAN TOR, and to WILLIAM of HILDENISSEN, a Carme- 
lite monk, and whoſe members were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Men underſtanding. There were many 
things reprehenſible in the doctrine of this ſect, which 
ſeemed to be chiefly derived from the theology of the 
1 For they pretended to be honoured with ce- 
leſtial viſions, denied that any could arrive at a perfect 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures without the extraor- 
dinary ſuccours of a Divine illumination; declared the 
approach of a new revelation from heaven, more com- 
plete and perfect than the Goſpel of ChRIS T; main- 
tained, that the reſurrection was already accompliſhed in 
the perſon of Jesus, and that no other reſurrection was 
to be expected ; affirmed; that the inward man was not 
defiled by the outward actions, whatever they were; 
that the pains of hell were to have an end, and that, 
not only all mankind, but even the devils themſelves, 
were to return to God, and be made partakers of eternal 
felicity. This ſect ſeems to have been a branch of that 


([/] What Dr. Mosxz1M hints but obſcurely here is farther ex- 
plained by SicoN ius and PLATINA, who tell us, that the pilgrims, men- 
tioned in the preceding note, ſtopped at /iterbo, and that Box ir Ac, fears 
ing left the prieſt, who headed them, deſgned by their aſſiſtance to ſeize upon 
the pontificate, ſent a body of troops thither, who apprehended the falſe 
prophet, and carried him to Rome, where he was burnt; 

{m] See LznyranT, Hiſt, du Concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 102.,—Poccta, 


| Hiftoria Florentina, lib, iii, p. 122.,—Marc. ANTON. SABELLICUS in 


Enneadibus Rbapſodiæ Hiſtorica, Ennead. ix, lib, ix, tom. ii, opp. p. 839. 
Publiſhed in folio at Baſil ig the year 1560. 


of 
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of the Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit; ſince they C E N r. 


declared, that a new diſpenſation of grace and ſpiritual 
liberty was to be promulgated to mortals by the Holy 
Ghoſt, It muſt however be acknowledged, on the other 
hand, that their abſurdities were mingled with ſeveral 
opinions, which ſhewed, that they were not totally 
void of underſtanding; for they maintained among other 
things, ©* 1ſt, that CHRIST alone had merited eternal 
„life and felicity for the human race, and that there- 
“ fore men could not acquire this ineſtimable privilege 
ce by their own actions alone; 2dly, that the prieſts, to 
„hom the people confeſſed their tranſgreſſions, had 
* not the power of abſolving them, but that it was 
« CHRIST alone in whom this authority was veſted ; 
« and 3dly, that voluntary penance and mortification 
& were not neceſſary to falvation.” Theſe propoſitions, 
however, and ſome others, were declared heretical by 
PETER D*'AILLY, biſhop of Cambray, who obliged 
WILLIAM of HILDENISSEN to abjure them [u], and op- 


oſed with the greateſt vehemence and ſucceſs the pro- 
greſs of this ſect, 


PAR T II. 


V. The ſect of the Flagellantes, or Whippers, conti- A new ſc& 
nued to excite commotions in Germany, more eſpecially % Flagel- 
in Thuringia and the Lower Saxony; but theſe fanatics Whippets. 


were very different from the ancient heretics of the fame 
name, who ran wildly in troops through various pro- 
vinces. The new J/hippers rejected not only the ſacra- 
ments, but alſo every branch of external worſhip, and 
placed their only hopes of ſalvation in faith and fagel- 
lation, to which they added ſome ſtrange doctrines con- 
cerning the evil ſpirit, and other matters, which are not 
explained with ſufficient perſpicuity in the records of 
antiquity. The perſon that appeared at the head of this 
ſet in Thuringia was CONRAD SCHMIDT, who, with 
many of his followers, was apprehended and committed 
to the flames [o], in the year 1414, by HENRY SCHONE- 


[z] See the records of this tranſaction in SrE H. Bar vz, Miſcellan. 
tom. ii. p. 277. 

[0] Excerpta Monachi Pirnenſis, in Jo. Buxcn. MENEKINII Scriptor. 
rerum Germanicar, tom. ii. p. 1521,,-Chron, Monaſter, in Ax roN. Mar- 
THEL Analect. wet, avi, tom. v. p. 71. —Cbron. Magdeb, in MEIBZOMII 
Scripter, rerum German, tom, ii. p. 362 From xv1 articles of faith adopted 
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FELD, who was, at that time, inquifitor in Germany, 
and rendered his name famous by his induſtry and zeal 
in the extirpation of hereſy. NicnoLas SCHADEN 
ſuffered at 8 for his attachment to this ſect. 
BERTHOLD SCHADE, who was ſeized at Halberſtadt in 
the year 1481, eſcaped death, as appears moſt probable, 
by abjuring their doctrine [y]; and we find in the re- 
cords of theſe unhappy times a numerous liſt of the Fla- 


gellantes, whom the German inquiſitors devoted to the 
flames. 


by this ſet, which were committed to writing by a certain inquiſitor of 
Brandenborcb in the year 1411, and which Conran Schutbr is ſaid to 
have taken from the papers of Walkenried, we may derive a tolerable idea of 
their doctrine, of which the ſubſtance is as follows: That the cpiniors ad-pred 
by the Reman church with reſpect to the efficacy of the ſacramen's, the flames of 
purgatory, praying for the dead, and ſeveral other points, are entirely falſe and 
groundleſs ; and that the perſon, ꝛubo beljeves what is contained in the Ap:/il:s 
Creed, repeats frequently the Lord's Prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain 
times * a bis body ſeverely, as a voluntary f un ſhment of the tranſgreſſions he 
bas committed, ſhall obtain eternal ſalvation, 

[p] See the account of this matter which is given by the learned Jo. Es- 
NEST KayPPlvs, in his Relat, de rebus Theolegicis Anttquis et Nevis, A, 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CONTAINING THE 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 


FROM 
The Beginning of the Reformation by Luther 
To 


THE PRESENT TIMES. 


IST EDD VCF:10:N: 


HE order and method, that have becn fol- The method 


I. / \ 
lowed in the former part of this Work, can- 


not be continued, without the greateſt incon- 
veniences, in this Fourth book, which relates to the 
modern hiſtory of the church. From the commence- 
ment of the Cxtecnth century, the face of religion was 
remarkably changed; the diviſions, that had formerly 
perplexed the church, increaſed conſiderably; and the 
Chriſtian ſocieties, that relinquiſhed the eftabliſhed 
forms of divine worſhip, and erected themſelves into 
ſeparate aſſemblies upon principles different from thoſe 
of the Roman hierarchy, multiplied from day to day. 
This circumſtance renders it impoſſible to preſent in one 
connected ſeries, or, as it were, in one continued tabla- 
ture, the events, viciflitudes, and revolutions, that hap- 
pened in the church, divided its members, and enfeebled 
the dominion of its tyrants, From the period on which 
we now enter, the bond of union among Chriſtians, 
that had been formed by a blind obedience to the Ro- 
man pontiffs, was every where either diſſolved, or, at 
leaſt, relaxed; and conſequently this period of our 
hiſtory muſt be divided into a multitude of branches, 
into as many parts, as there were famous fects that aroſe 
in this century, 

IT. It is however proper to obſerve here, that many of 
the events, which diſtinguiſh this century, had a mani- 
feſt relation to the church in general, and not to any 
Chriſtian ſociety in particular. And as theſe events de- 
{erve to be mentioned ſeparately, on account of their re- 
markable tendency to throw a light upon the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in general, as well as upon the hiſtory of 
each particular Chriſtian ſociety, we ſhall therefore 15 

vide 


obſerved in 
the preced- 
ing part of 
this hiſtory 
changed in 
the Fourth 
book, 


The hiftory 
of the | 
church in 

this century 


may be di- 


vided into 
two general 
heads. 
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hiſtory of 
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its extent, 


Particular 
hiftory, 


Hiftory of 
the Refor · 
mation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


vide this Fourth book into two main and principal parts, 
of which the one ſhall contain the General, and the other 
the Particular Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Religion. 

III. To the General Hiſtory belong all thoſe events, 
which relate to the ſtate of Chriſtianity, conſidered in 
itſelf and in its utmoſt extent, to the Chriſtian church 
viewed in the general, and abſtracted from the miſerable 
and multiplied diviſions into which it was rent by the paſ- 
fions of men. Under this head we ſhall take notice of 
the advancement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in general, 
without any regard to the particular fects that were thus 
inſtrumental in promoting its intereſts; nor ſhall we omit 


the conſideration of certain doctrines, rites, and inſtitu- 


tions, which appeared worthy of admiſſion to all, or, at 
leaſt, to the greateſt part of the Chriſtian ſects, and 
which conſequently produced every where changes and 
improvements of more or leſs importance. 

IV. In the Particular Hiſtory of this century, we pro- 
poſe paſſing in review, in their proper order, the various 
ſects into which the Chriſtian church was divided. This 


part of our work, for the ſake of method and preciſion, 


we ſhall ſubdivide into two. In the fr/? we ſhall com- 


prehend what relates to the more ancient Chriſtian ſects, 


both in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres ; while the 


ſecond ſhall be confined to the hiſtory of thoſe more mo- 


dern ſocieties, the date of whole origin is poſterior to 
the Reformation in Germany. In the accounts that are 
here to be given of the circumſtances, fate, and doctrines 
of each ſect, the method laid down in the Preface to this 


Work ſhall be rigorouſly obſerved, as far as is poſſible ; | 


fince it ſeems the moſt adapted to lead us to an accurate 
knowledge of the nature, progreſs, and tenets of ever 
Chriſtian ſociety, that aroſe in theſe times of diſcord. 
V. The mol momentous event that diſtinguiſhed the 
church after the fifteenth century, and we may add, the 
molt glorious of all the Revolutions that happened in the 
ſtate of Chriſtianity ſince the time of its divine and im- 
mortal founder, was that happy change introduced into 
religion, which is known by the title of the Bleſſed Re- 


ormation. This grand revolution, which aroſe in Saxony 


from ſmall beginnings, not only ſpread itſelf with the 
utmoſt rapidity threugh all the European provinces, but 


alſo 
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alſo extended its efficacy more or leſs to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the globe, and may be juſtly conſidered as the 
main and principal fpring which has moved the nations 
from that illuſtrious period, and occaſioned the greateſt 
part both of thoſe civil and religious revolutions that fill 
the annals of hiſtory down to our times. The face of 
Europe was, in a more eſpecial manner, changed by this 
great event. The preſent age feels yet, in a ſenſible 
manner, and ages to come will continue to perceive, the 
ineſtimable advantages it produced, and the inconveni- 
encies of which it has been the innocent occaſpn. The 
hiſtory therefore of ſuch an important revolution, from 
whence ſo many others have derived their origin, and 
whoſe relations and connexions are fo extenſive and uni- 
verſal, demands undoubtedly a peculiar degree of atten- 
tion, and has an unqueſtionable right to the principal 
place in ſuch a work as this. We therefore now pro- 
ceed to give a compendious view of the modern hiſtory 
of the Chriſtian church, according to the plan and me- 
thod already laid down, 


THE 
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ET 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ; 


SE CFTI1QN.'L 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


CEN r. I. HE Hiſtory of the Reformation is too ample 
XVI, and extenſive to be comprehended without a 
SecT. 1. certain degree of confuſion, in the uninterrupt- 


The deen ed narration of one Section; we ſhall therefore divide it 
of the firſt into Four parts. 
ſection, The FirRsr will contain An Account of the State of 
Chriſtianity before the Commencement of the Reformation. 
The SECoNnD, he Hiſtory of the Reformation, from it: 
firſt Beginnings until the date of the Confeſſion drawn up at 
Augſburg. | 
The TRIRD will exhibit A Fino of the fame Hiſtory, 
from this latter pericd to the Commencement of the war of 
Smalcald. And, 
The Fov Rr will carry it down to The Peace that was 
entered into with the Abettors of the Reformation in the year 
1555 []. This diviſion is natural; it ariſes ſpontane- 
oully from the cvents themſelves. | 


[a] The wiiters of the Hifory of tbr Reformaticn, of every rank and or- 
der, are enumerated by the very learned Px1Lty, FID. HAN E (who him- 
ſelf deierves a moſt eminent rank in this claſs}, in his Hiſtoria Sacrorum a 
Lutkero Emendatoram, part I. cap i. p. 1. and by Jo, Ar R. FazaHelus, in 
his Centifalium Luthberanum, part Ji, cap. elxxxvii. p. 863. Ihe greateſt 
part, or at leaſt the moſt eminent, of this liſt of authors muſt be conſulted by 
ſuch as defire a farther confirmation or illuſtration of the matters, which I 
propoſe to rejate briefly in the courſe of this Hiſtory. The illuſtrious names 
of SLEIDAN and SECKENDOR#ZF, andothers, who have diſtinguiſhed theme 
ſelves in this kind of erudition, are too well known to render it neceſſary to 
recommend their works to the peruſal of the curious reader. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP LL EX 1: 


Concerning the ſlate of the Chriftian Church before the 
Reformation. 


I. ABOUT the commencement of this century the CE N T. 


Roman pontiffs lived in the utmoſt tranquillity; 


1 4 8 * * 
nor had they, as things appeared to be ſituated, the leaſt eh ; 


reaſon to apprehend any oppoſition to their pretenfions, Things are 


or rebellion againſt their authority; fince thoſe dreadful in a quiet 


commotions, which had been excited in the preceding 
ages by the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, and Beghards, and of this cen- 
lately by the Bohemians, were entirely ſuppreiled, and ys 


had yielded to the united powers of counſel and the 
iword, Such of the Waldenſes as yet remained, lived 
contented under the difficulties of extreme poverty in the 
vallies of Piedmont, and propoſed to themſelves no higher 
earthly felicity, than that of leaving to their deſcendants 
that wretched and obſcure corner of Europe, which ſepa- 
rates the Alps from the Pyrenean mountains; while the 
handful of Bohemians, that ſurvived the ruin of their 
faction, and ſtill perfevered in their oppoſition to the 
Roman yoke, had neither ſtrength nor knowledge ade- 
quate to any new attempt, and therefore, inſtead of in- 
ſpiring terror, became objects of contempt. 


ate at the 
eginning 


II. We muſt not, however, conclude from this ap- The com- 
parent tranquillity and fecurity of the pontiffs and their plaints a- 


adherents, that their meaſures were applauded, or their 
chains worn without reluctance, This was far from 


gainſt the 
popes and 
clergy inete 


being the caſe, Not only private perſons, but alſo the fectual. 


moſt powerful princes and ſovereign {tates, exclaimed 
loudly againſt the deſpotic dominion of the pontiffs, the 
fraud, violence, avarice, and injuſtice that prevailed in 
their counſels, the arrogance, tyranny, and extortion of 
their legates, the unbridled licentiouſneſs and enormous 
crimes of the clergy and monks of all denominations, 
the unrighteous ſeverity and partiality of the Roman laws, 
and demanded publickly, as their anceſtors had done be- 
fore them, a Reformation of the church, in its head and 
in its members, and a general council to accompliſh that 

| neceſlary 


— 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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CEN T. neceſſary and happy purpoſe [b]. But theſe complaints 

aging and demands were not carried fo far as to produce any 

£ — good effect; ſince they came from perſons who never 
preſumed to entertain the leaſt doubt about the ſupreme 
authority of the pope in religious matters, and who, of 
conſequence, inſtead of attempting, themſelves, to bring 
about that reformation that was ſo ardently deſired, re- 
mained entirely unactive, and looked for redreſs to the 
court of Rome, or to a general council. As Jong as the 
authority of the Roman pontiff was held ſacred, and his 
Juriſdiction ſupreme, there could be no reaſon to expect 
any conſiderable reformation either of the corruptions of 
the church or of the manners of the clergy. 

The Reſto- III. If any thing ſeemed proper to deſtroy the gloomy 

orc empire of ſuperſtition, and to alarm the ſecurity of the 
lordly pontiffs, it was the reſtoration of learning in Europe, 
and the number of men of genius that aroſe, of a ſudden, 
under the benign influence of that auſpicious revolution, 
But even this new ſcene of things was inſufficient to 
terrify the lords of the church, or to make them ap- 
prehend the decline of their power. It is true, indeed, 
this happy revolution in the republic of letters diſpelled 
the gloom of ignorance, and kindled in the minds of 
many the love of truth and ſacred liberty. Nay, it us 
alſo certain that many of theſe great men, ſuch as ER as- 
MUs and others, pointed the delicacy of their wit, or 
levelled the fury of their indignation, at the ſuperſtitions 
of the times, the corruptions of the prieſthood, the abuſes 
that reigned in the court of Rome, and the brutiſh man- 
ners of the Monaſtic Orders. But this was not ſufficient, 
ſince none had the courage to ſtrike at the root of the 
evil, to attack the papal juriſdiction and ſtatutes, which 


L] Theſe complaints and accuſations have been largely enumerated by 
ſeveral writers, See, among many others, VAL. EAN. LotscaERUs, in 
Ait et documentis Reformationis, tom. i. cap. v. p. 105,—cap ix. p. 181. 
& EN. SALON, CyrIIAN. Fræ fat. ad Wilk, E, n. Tenzelii Hiſloriam Re- 
Format. publiſhed at Leipſic in 8vo, in the year 1717.— The grievances, com- 
plained of by the Germans in particular, are amply mentioned by J. F. 
Gros ius, in his Gravamina Imperator. et Nationis German, adverſus ſedem 
Roman, cap. vii. p. 261. Nor do the wiſer and more learned among the mo- 
cern Romaniſts pretend to deny that the church and clergy, before the time 
of LUTHER, were corrupted in a very high degree, 


were 
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were abſurdly, yet artfully ſanctified by the title of canon C E N T. 


law, or to call in queſtion that ancient and moſt perni- 
cious opinion, that Chriſt had eſtabliſhed a vicegerent 
at Rome, cloathed with his ſupreme and unlimited au- 
thority. Entrenched, therefore, within theſe ſtrong- 
holds, the pontiffs looked upon their own authority and 
the peace of the church as beyond the reach of danger, 
and treated with indifterence the threats and invectives 
of their enemies, Armed, moreover, with power to 
puniſh, and abundantly furniſhed with the means of 
rewarding in the moſt alluring manner, they were ready, 
on every commotion, to cruſh the obſtinate, and to gain 
over the mercenary to their cauſe; and this indeed could 
not but contribute conſiderably to the ſtability of their 
dominion. 


XVI, 


Ster. I. 


IV. Hence it was, that the biſhops of Rome lived in the he popes: 
utmoſt ſecurity and eaſe, and, being entirely free from Alexander 


apprehenfions and cares of every kind, followed without 
reluctance, and gratified without any limitation or re- 
ſtraint, the various demands of their luſts and paſſions. 
ALEXANDER VI, whom Humanity diſowns, and who is 
rather to be conſidered as a monſter than as a man, 
whoſe deeds excite horror, and whoſe enormities place 
him among the moſt execrable tyrants of ancient times, 
ſtained the commencement of this century by the moſt 
tremendous crimes, The world was delivered from this 
papal fiend in the year 1503, by the poiſonous draught 
which he had prepared for others, as is generally believed ; 
though there are hiſtorians that attribute his death to 
ſickneſs and old- age [J. He was ſucceeded in the Pon- 
tificate by Pius III, who, in leſs than a month, was de- 
prived by death of that high dignity. The vacant chair 


VI. 
Pius III. 


was obtained by fraud and bribery by JULian DE LA 


RoveRE, who aſſumed the denomination of Julius Il. 
V. To the odious lift of vices with which JuL1vus II 
diſhonoured the pontificate, we may add the moſt ſavage 


[c] See the Life of ALEXANDER VI, in two volumes, $vo, by Arx. 
Gorpon, Eſq,—As alſo another life of the ſame pontitf, written with more 
moderation, and ſubjoined, along with that of Leo X, to the firſt volume 
of the learned and ingenious work, intituled, Hiftoire du Droit publique Ec- 
ceſaſl que Fran fois, par M. D. B. publiſhed in to, at Londen, in 1752. 


fexocity, 


Julius IL 
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C E N T, ferocity, the moſt audacious arrogance, the moſt deſpotic 


XVI, 


The conn » 
cil of Pie. 


| vehemence of temper, and the moſt extravagant and fre- 
netic paſſion for war and bloodſhed, He began hi- 
military enterprizes by entering into a war with the 
Venetians, after having ſtrengthened his cauſe by an al- 
liance with the emperor and the king of France [2]. He 
afterwards laid ſiege to Ferrara; and, at length, turned 
his arms againſt his former ally, the French monarch, in 
conjunction with the Venetians, Spaniards, and Swiſs, 
whom he had drawn into this war and engaged in his cauſe 
by an offenſive league. His whole — — in ſhort, 
was one continued ſcene of military tumult; nor did be 
ſuffer Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquillity as long as 
he lived. We may caſily imagine the miſerable condi- 
tion of the church under a vicar of CHRIST who lived in 
camps, amidſt the din of arms, and who was ambitious 
of no other fame than that which aroſe from battles wor 
and cities laid deſolate, Under ſuch a pontiff all things 
mult have gone to ruin; the laws muſt have been ſub- 
verted, the diſcipline of the church deſtroyed, and the 
genuine luſtre of true religion entirely effaced. | 

VI. Nevertheleſs, from this dreadful cloud that hung 
over Europe, ſome rays of light feemed to break forth, 
that promiſed a better ſtate of things, and gave ſome 
reaſon to expect that reformation in the church, that was 
ſo ardently and fo univerfally defired, Lewis XII, king 
of France, provoked by the infults he had received from 
this arrogant pontiff, meditated revenge, and even cauſed 
a medal to be ſtruck with a menacing infcription, ex- 
preſſing his reſolution to overturn the power of Rome, 
which was repreſented by the title of Babylon on this 
coin [e]. Soveral cardinals alſo, encouraged by the pro- 
tection of this monarch and the emperor MAXIMILIANI, 
aſſembled, in the year 1511, a council at Piſa, with an 


[4] See Du Bos, Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray, publiſhed at the Hague 
in two volumes, 8 vo, in the year 17 10. 

le] See B. Cua 1s. 810 IS MUND. LIE III Commentatio de nummis Luda- 
vici XH, Epigraphe, PER DAM BABYLON1S NOMEN, igſgnibus; Leipſic, 
1717.—8See alſo Theſaurus Epiſtolicus Crozianus, tom. i, p. 238. 243.—Co- 
LONIA, Hiſtoire Litter, de la Ville de Lyon, tom, ii. p. 443.—The authen- 
ticity and occaſion of this medal have been much diſputed, and, as is well 
known, have afforded matter of keen debate, 


intention 
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intention to ſet bounds to the tyranny of this furious C ENT, 


pontiff, and to correct and reform the errors and cor- 
ruptions of a ſuperſtitious church. Jur tus, on the other 
hand, relying on his own ſtrength, and on the power of 
his allies, beheld theſe threatening appearances without 
the leaſt concern, nay, treated them with mockery and 
laughter. He did not, however, neglect the methods of 
rendering ineffeCtual the efforts of his enemies, that pru- 
dence dictated, and therefore gave orders for a council to 
meet in the palace of the Lateran in the year 1512 [/, 
in which the decrees of the council of Piſa were con- 
demned and annulled in the moſt injurious and inſultin 
terms. This condemnation would, undoubtedly, have 
been followed with the moſt dire and formidable ana- 
themas againſt LEWIS and other princes, had not death 
{ſnatched away this audacious pontiff, in the year 1512, 
in the midſt of his ambitious and vindictive projects. 
VII. He was fucceeded, in the year 1513, by Leo X, 
of the family of MEepicis, who, though of a milder 
diſpoſition than his predeceſſor, was nevertheleſs equally 
indifferent about the intereſts of religion and the advance- 
ment of true piety, He was a protector of men of learn- 
ing, and was himſelf learned as far as the darkneſs of 
the age would admit of. His time was divided between 
converſation with men of letters and pleaſure ; though 
it muſt be obſerved, that the greateſt part of it was con- 


ſecrated to the latter. He had an invincible averſion to 


whatever was accompanied with ſolicitude and care, 
and diſcovered the greateſt impatience under events of 
that nature. He was remarkable for his prodigality, 
luxury, and imprudence, and has even been charged 
with impiety, if not atheiſm, He did not however neg- 
lect the grand object which the generality of his prede- 
ceſſors had ſo much at heart, even the promoting and ad- 
vancing the opulence and grandeur of the Roman ſee, 
For he took the utmoſt care that nothing ſhould be 
tranſacted in the council of the Lateran, which Julius 
had aſſembled and left fitting, that had the leaſt ten- 
den2y to favour the Reformation of the church. He went 
ſtill farther; and, in a conference which he had with 


I/. HARDUIN f Concilia, tom ix. p. 1559+ 
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Fraxcis I, king of France, at Bologna, he engaged thay 
monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic Sandtion [g], which 
had been ſo long odious to the popes of Rome, and to 
ſubſtitute in its place another body of laws, more ad- 
ve cer to the papacy, which were impoſed upon his 
ſubjects under the title of the Concordate, and received 
with the utmoſt indignation and reluctance [H]. 


ſg] We have mentioned this Pragmatic San#ion, Cent, XV. Part H. 
Chap, II. XVI. note [4], and given there ſome account of its nature and 


deſign, This important edict is publiſhed at large in the eighth volume of 


the Concilia Hax DU INI, p. 1949. as is the Concordate, that was ſubſtituted 
in its place, in the ninth volume of the fame work, p. 1367, and in LIE 
rz, bis Mantyſſe Codicis Diplomat. part I. p. 158. part II. p. 358.— The 
hiſtory of theſe two pieces is given in an ample and accurate manner by biſhop 
BuxNnzT, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol, iii. p. 3.—Sce alſo, on the 
fame ſubject, Dx Bovray, Hiſtoria Academ, Pariſ. tom, vi, p. 61—1cg, 
Du Cros, Hiſtoire de Louis XI,-Hiftoire du Droit Ecclefiaſtique Fran gais, 
tom. i, Diſſ. ix, p. 415.—Menagiana, tom, ili. p. 285. 

l'] The king went in perſon to the parliament to offer the Concor- 
date to be regiſtered, and letters patent were made out requiring all the judges 
and courts of juſtice to obſerve this A, and ſee it executed, The parlia- 
ment, after deliberating a month upon this important matter, concluded not 
to regiſter the Centordate, but to obſerve ſtill the Pragmatic, unleſs the former 
editt was received and eftabliſhed in as great an aſſembly as that was, which 
publiſhed the latter in the reign of CHantes VII. And when by violence 
and force they were obliged te publiſh the Concordate, they joined to this 
publication a ſolemn proteſt, and an appeal from the pope to the next ge- 
neral council, into both which meafures the univerſity and the clergy entered 
with the greateſt alacrity and zeal, But royal and papal deſpotiſm at length 
prevailed. | 

The chancellor De PRAT, who was principally coneerned in promoting 
the Concordate, has been generally regarded as an enemy to the liberties of 
the Gallican church, The illuſtrious and learned prefident HatnavTtT 
has not, however, heſitated to defend his memory againſt this accuſation, 


and to juſtify the Concordate as an equitable contract, and as a meaſure at- 


rended wi:h lels inconveniencies than the Pragmatic Sanction. He obſerves, 
that by the king's being inveſted, by the Concordate, with the privilege of 
nominating to the biſhoprics and vacant benefices of the fiiſt claſs, many cor- 
ruptions and abuſes were prevented, which aroſe from the ſimoniacal prac- 
tices, that preyailed almoſt every where, while, according to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, every church choſe its biſhop, and every monaſtery its abbot, He 
obſerves moreover, that this nomination was the natural right of the crown, 
as the moſt conſiderable part of the great benefices had been created by the 
kings of France; and he inſiſts particularly on this conſideration, that the 
right, which Chriſtian communities have to chuſe their leaders, cannot be 
exerciſed by ſuch large bodies without much confuſion and many inconvenien- 
cies; and that the ſubjects, by entruſting their ſovereign with the govern- 


VIII. The 


here ſome account of that matter, 
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VIII. The raging thirſt of dominion that conſumed C E N T. 
theſe pontiffs, and their arrogant endeavours to cruſh and , XV 
> 2.6 : 0 7. I. 
oppreſs all that came within the reach of their power, 
were accompanied with the moſt inſatiable avarice. All The avarice 
the provinces of Europe were, in a manner, drained to of the popes. 
enrich theſe ghoſtly tyrants, who were perpetually gap- 
ing after new acceſſions of wealth, in order to augment 
the number of cheir friends and the ſtability of their 
dominion. And indeed, according to the notions com- 
monly entertained, the rulers of the church ſeemed to 
have a fair enough pretext, from the nature of their cha- 
racter, to demand a ſort of tribute from their flock ; for 
none can deny to the ſupreme governors oF any ſtate 
(and ſuch was the character aſſumed by the popes) the 
privilege of levying tribute from thoſe over whom they 
bear rule. But as the name of tribute was every way 
proper to alarm the jealouſy and excite the indignation 
of the civil magiſtrate, the pontiffs were too cunning to 
employ it, and had recourſe to various ſtratagems and 
contrivances to rob the ſubject without eee the 
ſovereign, and to levy taxes under the ſpecious maſk and 
pretext of religion. Among theſe contrivances, the diſ- 
tribution of indulgences, which enabled the wealthy to 
purchaſe impunity for their crimes by certain ſums ap- 
plied to religious uſes, held an eminent rank. This traf- 
fie of indulgences was conſtantly renewed whenever the 
coffers of the church were exhauſted, On theſe occa- 


ment of the fate, inveſt him ipſo facto with an authority over the church, 
which is a fart of the ſtate and its nobleſt branch. See HAINAULT, Abregs 
Chronologique de {Hiſtoire de France, in the Pariicular Remarks that are placed 
at the end of the reign of Lewis XIV, | 
The moſt ſpecious objeAion that was made to the Concordate was this x 
that, in return for the nomination to the vacant benefices, th- king granted 
to the popes the annates, or firft fruits, which had ſo long been complained 
of as an intolerable grievance, There is, however, no mention of this equi- 
valent in the Concordate, And it was by a papal bull that ſucceeded this 
compact, that the pontiffs claimed the payment of the #/f fruits, of which 
they had put themſelves in poſſeſſion in the year 1316, and which had been 
ſuſpended by the Pragmatic Sanction. See the Hiftoire du Droit Ecclefiaflique 
Frangois, As this ſubſtitution of the Concordate, in the place of the Prag- 
matic Sanfion, was a moſt important tranſaction, and had a very great influ- 
ence upon the minds of the Engliſh, the tranſlator judged it neceſſary to give 
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CENT, ſions, they were recommended warmly to the ignorant 


12 multitude under ſome new, ſpecious, yet fallacious pre- 
— text, and were greedily ſought after, to the great detri- 

ment both of individuals and of the community. 
The pope's IX. Notwithſtanding the veneration and homage that 
2uth. rity were almoſt every where paid to the Roman pontiffs, they 
held inferior ere far from being univerſally reputed infallible in their 


to that of a . 6: . . . 
council. deciſions or unlimited in their authority, The wiſer part 


of the German, French, Flemiſh, and Britiſh nations 
conſidered them as liable to error and bounded by law. 
The councils of Conſtance and Baſil had contributed ex- 
tremely to rectiſy the notions of the people in that re- 
ſpect; and from that period all Chriſtians, except the 
ſuperſtitious monks and parafites of Rome, were per- 
ſuaded that the pope was ſubordinate to a general coun- 
cil, that his decrees were not infallible, and that the 
council had a right to depoſe him, whenever he was 
convicted of groſs errors or enormous crimes. Thus 
were the people, in ſome meaſure, prepared for the re- 
formation of the church; and hence that ardent deſire, 
that earneſt expeCtation of a general council, which filled 
the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt Chriſtians in this cen- 
tury. Hence alſo thoſe frequent appeals that were made 
to this approaching council, when the court of Rome iſ- 
ſued out any new edict, or made any new attempt re- 

pugnant to the dictates of piety and juſtice. 
The corrup- X. The licentious examples of the pontiffs were zeal- 
tion of the oufly imitated in the lives and manners of the ſubordinate 
e . rulers and miniſters of the church. The greateſt part of 
the biſhops and canons paſſed their days in diſſolute mirth 
and luxury, and ſquandered away, in the gratification of 
their luſts and paſſions, the wealth that had been ſet apart 
for religious and charitable purpoſes. Nor were they 
leſs tyrannical than voluptuous : for the moſt deſpotic 
princes never treated their vaſſals with more rigour and 
ſeverity, than theſe ghoſtly rulers employed towards all 
ſuch as were under their juriſdiction. The decline of 
virtue among the clergy was attended with the Toſs of 
the public eſteem ; and the moſt conſiderable part of that 
once-reſpected body became, by their ſloth and avarice, 
their voluptuouſneſs and impurity, their ignorance and 
levity, contemptible and infamous, not only in the eye oe 
tne 
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the wiſe and good, but alſo in the univerſal judgment of c EN x. 


the multitude ſiJ. Nor could the caſe be otherwiſe as 
matters were now conſtituted ; for as all the offices and 
dignities of the church were become wenal every where, 
the way of preferment was inacceſſible to merit, and the 
Sd and licentious were rendered capable of riſing to 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical honours. 


XVI, 
er. . 


XI. The prodigious ſwarms of monks that overſpread The ſtate of 


Europe were univerſally conſidered as cumberers of the 
ground, and occaſioned murmurs and complaints every 
where. And, nevertheleſs, ſuch was the genius of the 


age, of an age that was but juſt emerging from the 


thickeſt gloom of ignorance, and was ſuſpended, as it 
were, in a dubious 3 between darkneſs and light, 
that theſe monaſtic drones would have remained un- 
diſturbed, had they taken the leaſt pains to preſerve any 
remains even of the external air of decency and religion, 
that uſed to diſtinguiſh them in former times. But the 


Benedictine and the other monkiſh fraternities, who were 


inveſted with the privilege of poſlefling certain lands and 
revenues, broke through all reſtraint, made the worſt 
poſſible uſe of their opulence, and, forgetful of the gra- 
vity of their character and of the laws of their order, 
ruſhed headlong into the ſhameleſs practice of vice in all 
its various kinds and degrees. On the other hand, the 
Mendicant orders, and eſpecially thoſe who followed the 
rule of St. DoMixick and St, FRANCI1s, though they 
were not carried away with the torrent of licentiouſneſs 
that was overwhelming the church, yet they loſt their 
credit in a different way; for their ruſtic impudence, 
their ridiculous ſuperſtitions, their ignorance, cruelty, 
and brutiſh manners, alienated from them the minds of 
the people, and diminiſhed their reputation from day to 
day. They had the moſt barbarous averſion to the arts 
and ſciences, and expreſſed a like abhorrence of certain 
eminent and learned men, who endeavoured to open the 
paths of ſcience to the purſuits of the ſtudious youth, 
recommended the culture of the mind, and attacked the 


[i] See Conner 11 AUA TUI Gavpant Apocalytfit, ſeu Vie Mirabiiis 
ſuper miſerabili Statu Matris Eccleſia, in Catrar, BuRmanNi Aale. 
Hift, de Hadriano VI, p. 245. printed in 4to at Uircchr, in 1727. 
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barbariſm of the age in their writings and in their dif- 
courſe. This is ſufficiently evident from what happened 
to REucLIinus, ERasMus, and other learned men. 
XII. Among all the monaſtic orders, none enjoyed a 
higher degree of power and authority than the Domini- 
can friars, whoſe credit was great, and their influence 
univerſal. This will not appear at all ſurpriſing, when 
we conſider that they filled very eminent ſtations in the 
church, preſided every where over the terrible tribunal of 
the inguiſition, and had the care of ſouls, with the 
function of confeſſors, in all the courts of Europe; a cir- 
cumſtance this, which, in theſe times of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, manifeſtly tended to put the moſt of the 
European princes in their power. But, notwithſtanding 
all this credit and authority, the Dominicans had their 
enemies; and about this time their influence began to 
decline. .Nay, ſeveral marks of perfidy, that appeared in 
the meaſures they employed to extend their authority, 
expoſed them juſtly to the public indignation. Nothing 
more infamous than the frauds they practiſed to accom- 
pliſh their purpoſes, as may be ſeen, among other ex- 
amples, by the tragedy they acted at Bern, in the year 
1509 []. They were perpetually employed in ſtigma- 


l'] This moſt impious fraud is recorded at length by Rucxar, at 
tha end of the ſixth volume of his Hiftorre de la Reformation en Suiſſe z and 
alſo by HoTTINGER, in his Hiſlor. Eccleſ. Helvet. tom. i. p. 334. There 
is alſo a compendious, but diſtin narration of this infernal ftratagem, in 
Biſhop Buxwxz T's Travels tbrough France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
p. 31. The ftratagem in queſtion was the conſequence of a rivalſhip be- 
tween the Franciſcans and Deminicans, and more e pecially of their contro- 
verſy concerning the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, The 
former maintained, that ſhe was born without the bl-miſh of Original Sin; 
the latter aſſerted the contrary, The Ccottrine of the Franciſcans, in an age 
of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, could not but be popular; and hence the Do- 
m1nicans loſt ground from day to day. To ſupport the credit of their Order, 
they reſolved, at a chapter held at Vimpſen in the year 1504, to have res 
courſe to fiftitious viſions and dreams, in which the people at that time had 


. an eaſy faith; and they determined to make Bers the ſcene of their opera- 


tions. A perſon named Jr TzER, who was extremely fimple, and much 
inclined to auſterities, and who had taken their habit, as a lay-brother, was 
choſen as the inſtrument of the deluſions they were contriving, One of the 
four Dominicans, who had undertaken the management of this plot, con- 
veyed himſelf ſecretly into JETzEzR's cell, and about midnight appeared to him 


tiling, 
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tiſing, with the opprobrious mark of Hereſy, numbers of c EN T. 
learned and pious men, in encroaching upon the rights XVI. 


ina horrid fignre, ſurrounded with howling dogs, and ſeeming to blow fire from 
his noſtrils, by the means of a box of combuſtibles which he held near his 
mouth, In this frightful form he approached ſzTzzR's bed, told him that 
he was the. ghoſt of a Dominican, who had been killed at Paris, as a judg- 
ment of heaven for laying aſide his monaſtic habit; that he was condemned 
to purgatory for this crime; adding, at the ſame time, that, by his means, 
he might be reſcued from his miſery, whick was beyond expreſſion. This 
itory, accompanied with horrible cries and howlings, frighted poor IE T2zzx 
out of the little wits he had, and engaged him to promiſe to do all that was 
in his power to deliver the Dominican from his torment, Upon this the 
impoſtor told him, that nothing but the moſt extraordinary mortifications, 
ſuch as the Diſcipline of tbe Wbip performed during eight days by the whole 
monaſtery, and JeTzExr's lying proſtrate in the form of one crucified in the 
chapel during maſs, could contribute to his deliverance. He added, that the 
performance of theſe mortifications would draw down upon IETER the pecu- 
liar protection of the Bleſſed Virgin; and concluded by ſaying, that he would 
appear to him again, accompanied with two other ſpirits, Morning was no 
ſooner come, than J=TzE gave an account of this apparition to the reſt of 
the convent, who all unanimouſly adviſed him to undergo the diſcipline that 
was enjoined him; and every one conſented to bear his ſhare of the taſk 
impoſed, The deluded fimpleton obeyed, and was admired as a faint by the 
multitudes that crowded about the convent, while the four friars that ma- 
paged the impofture magnified, in the moſt pompous manner, the miracle of 
this apparition, in their ſermons and in their diſcourſe. The night aftez, 
the apparition was renewed with the addition of two impoſtors, dreſſed like 
devils, and JeTzzr's faith was augmented by hearing from the ſpectre all 
the ſecrets of his life and thoughts, which the impoſtors had learned from 
his confeſſor. In this and ſome ſubſequent ſcenes (the detail of whoſe enor- 
mities, for the ſake of brevity, we ſhall here omit), the impoſtor talked 
much to IETER of the Dominican order, which he ſaid was peculiarly dear 
to the Bleſſed Virgin ; he added, that the Virgin knew herſelf to be con- 
ceived in Original Sin; that the doctors who taught the contrary were in 
purgatory ; that the Blefſed Virgin abhorred the Franciſcans for making her 
equal with her ſun; and tliat the town of Hern would be deſtroyed for har- 
bouring ſuch plagues within her walls, In one of theſe apparitions, Ir ER 
imagined that the voice of the ſpectre reſembled that of the prior of the con- 
vent, and he was not miſtaken; but, not ſuſpeQting a fraud, he gave little 
attention to this, The prior appeared in various forms, ſome imes in that 
of St. BARBARA, at others in that of St. BxxxArD, at length he aſſumed 
that of the Virgin Man v, and, for that purpoſe, clothed himſelf in the 
habits that were employed to adorn the ſtatue of the Virgin in the great 
feftivals ; the little images, that on theſe days are ſet on the altars, were 
made uſe of for angels, which, being tied to a cord that paſſed through a 
pulley over Je TzIx's head, roſe up and down, and danced about the pro- 
tended Virgin to increaſe the deluſion, The Virgin, thus equipped, ae- 
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C E N T. and properties of others to augment their poſſeſſions, and | 


XVI. in laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and ſtratagems for 
Ster. I. 


dreſſed a long diſcourſe to IE TTA, in which, among other things, ſhe tc 
him, that ſhe was conceived in original Sin, though ſhe had remained but a 
ſhort time under that blemiſh, She gave him, as a miraculous proof of her 
preſence, a beſt, or conſecrated wafer, which turned from white to red in 
a moment; and after various viſits, in which the greateſt enormities were 
tranſacted, the Yirgin-prior told IE TZ ER, that ſhe would give him the moſt 
affecting and undoubted marks of her ſon's love, by imprinting on him the 
five wounds that pierced Jrsus on the croſs, as ſhe had done before 10 St. 
Loc and St. CaTxtrInE. Accordingly ſhe took his hand by force, 
and ſtruck a large nail through it, which threw the poor dupe into the great. 
eſt torment, The next night this maſculine virgin brought, as he pretended, 
ſome of the linen in which Chriſt had been buried, to ſoften the wound, 
and gave JETZzER a ſoporific draught, which had in it the blood of an un- 
baptized child, ſome grains of ineenſe and of conſecrated ſalt, ſome quick- 
filver, the hairs of the eye-brows of a child, all which, with ſome ſtupifying 
and poiſonous ingredients, were mingled together by the prior with magic 
ceremonies, and a ſolemn dedication of himſelf to the devil in hope of bis 
ſuccour. This dr2ught threw the poor wretch into a ſort of lethargy, during 
which the monks imprinted on his body the other four wounds of Chriſt in 
ſuch a manner that he felt no pain, When he awakened, he found, to his 
unſpeakable joy, theſe impreſſions on his body, and came at laſt to fancy 
himſelf a repreſentative of Chriſt in the various parts of his paſſion, He 
was, in this ſtate, expoſed to the admiring multitude on the principal altar 
of the convent, to the great mortification of the Franciſcans, The Doni- 
vicans gave him ſome other draughts, that threw him into convulſions, 
which were followed by a voice conveyed through a pipe into the mouths of 
two images, one of Maxx and another of the child Jzxsus; the former of 
which had tears painted upon its cheeks in a lively manner. The little 
Jrsus aſked his mother, by means of this voice (which was that of the 
prior's), why ſhe wept ? and ſhe anſwered, that her tears were owing to the 
impious manner in which the Franciſcans attributed to her the honour that 
was due to bim, in ſaying that ſhe was conceived and born without fin, 

The spparitions, falſe prodigies, and abominable ſtratagems of theſe 
Dominicans, were repeated every night; and the matter was at length ſo 
groſsly over- acted, that, ſimple as IE TzIR was, he at laſt diſcovered it, 
and had almoſt killed the prior, who appeared to him one night in the 
form of the Virgin with a crown on her head, The Dominicans fearing, 
by this diſcovery, to loſe the fruits of their impoſture, thought the beſt 
method would be to own the whole matter to JeTzER, and to engage 
him, by the moſt ſeducing promiſes of opulence and glory, to carry 
on the cheat. IETzzx was perſuaded, or at leaſt appeared to be 

ſo, But the Dominicans, ſuſpecting that he was not entirely gained 
| over, reſolved to poiſon him; but his conflitution was ſo vigorous, 
that, though they gave him poiſon five ſeyeral times, he was not 


the , 
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meaſure, even the public condemnation of LUTHER. 


XIII. The principal places in the public ſchools of The flate of 


learning were filled very frequently by monks of the learning, 
_ the 
public 


Mendicant orders. This unhappy circumſtance prevent- 
ed their emerging from that ignorance and darkneſs, 


which had ſo long enveloped them; and it alſo rendered 


them inacceſſible to that auſpicious light of improved 
ſcience, whoſe ſalutary beams had already been felt in 
ſeveral of the European provinces. The inſtructors of 
youth, dignified with the venerable titles of Artiſis, Gram- 
marians, Phyſicians, and Dialecticians, loaded the memo- 
ries of their laborious pupils with a certain quantity of 
barbarous terms, arid and ſenſeleſs diſtinctions, and ſcho- 
laſtic precepts delivered in the molt inelegant ſtyle; and 
all ſuch as could repeat this jargon with a certain readi- 
neſs and rapidity, were conſidered as men of uncommon 
eloquence and erudition. The whole body of the phi- 


deſtroyed by it. One day they ſent him a loaf prepared with ſome 
ſpices, which, growing green in a day or two, he threw a piece of it to a 
wolf's whelps that were in the monaſtery, and it killed them immediately. 
At another time they poiſoned the 5%, or conſecrated wafer, but, as he 
vomited it up ſoon after he had ſwallowed it, he eſcaped once more. In ſhort, 
there were no means of ſecuring him, which the moſt deteſtable impiety and 
barbarity could invent, that they did not put in practice, till, finding at laſt 
an opportunity of getting out of the convent, he threw hixſclf into the 
hands of the magiſtrates, to whom he made a full diſcovery of this infernal 
plot. The affair being brought to Rome, commiſſaries were ſent from thence 
to examine the matter; and the whole cheat being fully proved, the four 
friars were ſolemnly degraded from their prieſthood, and were burnt alive 
on the laſt day of May, 1509. JETzER died ſome time after at Conſlarnce, 
having poiſoned himſelf, as was believed by ſome, Had his life been taken 
away before he had found an opportunity of making the diſcovery already 
mentioned, this execrable and horrid plot, which, in many of its circunm- 
ſtances was conducted with art, would have been handed down to poſterity 
as a ſtupendous miracle, This is a very brief account of the matter; ſuch 
as are defirous of a more circumſtantial relation of this famous impoſture, 
may conſult the authors mentioned in the beginning of this note, 

[Y] See BII IB. PirkxnentmeRtT Epica ad Hadrianum Pontif. Maxim. 
de Dominicanorum flagitiis, in opp. ejus, p 372. This letter is alſo to be 
found in GERUDESII Introd. ad Hiſor, Benowvati Evangelii, tom. i. p. 170. 
Append, 
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the deſtruction of their adverſaries [/]. . And they were C EN T. 
the principal counſellors, by whoſe inſtigation and advice , HY 


LEO X was determined to that moſt raſh and imprudent — 
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CEN r. Joſophers extolled Ax Is rorLE beyond all meaſure; while 
$5 ſcarcely any ſtudied him, and none underſtood him. 
Por what was now exhibited, as the philoſophy of that 
famous Grecian fage, was really nothing more. than a 
confuſed and motley heap of obſcure notions, ſentences, 
and diviſions, which even the public doors and heads 
of ſchools were unable to comprehend. And if, among 
theſe thorns of ſcholaſtic wiſdom, there was any thing 
that had the appearance of fruit, it was cruſhed and 
blaſted by the furious wranglings and diſputes of the 
Seotiſts and Thomi/ts, the Realifls and Nominaliſis, whoſe 
clamours and contentions were unhappily heard in all the 
European academies. 
The ſtate of XIV. The wretched and ſenſeleſs manner of teaching 
Us theology in this century, may be learned from many 
books yet extant, which were wrote by the divines it 
produced, and which, in reality, have no other merit than 
their enormous bulk. The expofitors of the holy ſcrip- 
tures were very few in number, during this century; and 
there were ſcarcely any of the Chriſtian doctors that had 
a Critical knowledge of the ſacred oracles. This kind of 
knowledge was ſo rare, that, when LUTHER aroſe, there 
could not be found, even in the univerſity of Paris, which 
was conſidered as the firſt and moſt famous of all the 
public ſchools of learning, a ſingle perſon qualified to 
diſpute with him, or oppole his doctrine, upon a ſcripture 
foundation. Any commentators, that were at this time 
to be found, were ſuch, as, laying aſide all attention to 
the true meaning and force of the words of ſcripture, 
which their profound ignorance of the original languages 
and of the rules of criticiſm rendered them incapable of 
inveſtigating, gave a looſe to their vain and irregular 
fancics, in the purſuit of myſterious ſignifications. The 
greateſt part of the public teachers belonged to theſe 
claſſes of divines, which we have formerly mentioned 
under the titles of Poſitivi and Sententiarii, who were ex- 
tremely fond, the former of loading their accounts both 
of the truths and precepts of religion, with multiplied 
quotations and authorities from the writings of the an- 
cient doctors ; the latter of explaining the doctrines of 
the goſpel] by the rules of a ſubtile and intricate philo- 


fophy. 
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XV. It muſt at the ſame time be obſerved, that the CE NT. 


divines of this century diſputed with a good deal of free- 
dom upon religious ſubjects, and even upon thoſe that 


XVI. 
8 er. I; 


were looked upon as molt eflential to ſalvation. "There The liberty 
were ſeveral points of doctrine, which had not been as of debating 


religious 


yet fixed and determined by the authority of the church ſubjeQs, 


nor did the pontifts, without ſome very urgent reaſon, 
reſtrain the right of private judgment, or force the con- 
ſciences of men, except in thoſe caſes where doctrines 
were adopted, that ſeemed detrimental to the ſupremacy 
of the apoſtolic ſee, or to the temporal intereſts of the 
ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders. Hence it is, that we 
could mention many Chriſtian doCtors before LUTHER, 
who inculcated not only with impunity, but even with 
applauſe, the very ſame tenets that afterwards drew upon 
him ſuch heavy accuſations and ſuch bitter reproaches. 
And it is beyond all doubt, that this great reformer might 
have propagated theſe opinions without any danger or 
moleſtation, had he not pointed his warm remonſtrances 
againft the opulence of Rome, the overgrown fortunes of 
the biſhops, the majeſty of the pontifts, and the towering 
ambition of the Dominicans. 


XVI. The public worſhip of the Deity was now no The nature 
more than a pompous round of external ceremonies, the of religious 


. greateſt part of which were inſignificant and ſenſeleſs, 
and a 


worſhip as 
it was cele- 
more adapted to dazzle the eyes than to touch biated at 


the heart. The number of thoſe, who were at all qua- this time, 


lied to adminiſter public inſtruction to the people, was 
not very conſiderable ; and their diſcourſes, which con- 
tained little elſe than fictitious reports of miracles and 
prodigies, inſipid fables, wretched quibbles, and illiterate 
jargon, deceived the multitude inſtead of inſtructing 
them. Several of theſe ſermons are yet extant, which 
it is impoſſible to read without the higheſt indignation 
and contempt. Thoſe who, on account of their gravity 
of manners, or their ſuppoſed ſuperiority in point of 
wiſdom and knowledge, held the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank 
among theſe vain declaimers, had a common-place ſet of 
ſubjects allotted to them, on which they were conſtantly 
exerciſing the force of their lungs and the power of their 
eloquence. Theſe ſubjects were, the authority of the 
holy mother church, and the obligations of obedience to 


vi 


c E N T, her deciſions ; the virtues and merits of the ſaints and 
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their credit in the court of heaven; the dignity, glory, 
and love of the Bleſſed Virgin; the efficacy of relicks ; 
the duty of adorning churches, and endowing monaſte- 
ries; the neceſſity of good works (as that phraſe was 
then underſtood) to ſalvation ; the intolerable burnings 
of purgatory, and the utility of mdulgences. Such were 
the ſubjects that employed the zeal and labours of the 
moſt eminent doctors of this century; and they were, 
indeed, the only ſubjects that could tend to fill the coffers 
of the good old mother church, and advance her temporal 
intereſts. A miniſtry, who would have taken it into 
their heads to inculcate the doctrines and precepts of the 
goſpel, to exhibit the example of its divine author and the 
efficacy of his mediation as the moſt powerful motives to 
righteouſneſs and virtue, and to repreſent the love of 
God and mankind as the great duties of the Chriſtian 
life, ſuch a miniſtry would have been very unprofitable 
ſervants to the church and to the papacy, however they 
might have promoted the cauſe of virtue and the ſalvation 
of ſouls. 

XVII. The ſtate of things, that we have been now 
deſcribing, exhibits to our view the true cauſes of that 


tion of the incredible 1gnorance in religious matters, which reigned 
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univerſally in all countries, and among all ranks and 
orders of men; an ignorance accompanied with the vileſt 
forms of ſuperſtition, and the greateſt corruption of man- 
ners. The clergy, who preſided over the rites and ce- 
remonies of the church, were far from ſhewing the leaſt 
diſpoſition to enlighten the ignorance or to check the 
ſuperſtition of the times ; nay, inſtead of oppoſing, they 
rather nouriſhed and promoted them, as conducive to their 
ſafety and favourable to their intereſts, Nor was there 
more zeal ſhewn in ſtemming the torrent of immorality 
and licentiouſneſs, than in diſpelling the clouds of ſuper- 
ſtition and ignorance, For the prudence of the church 
had eaſily foreſeen, that the traffic of indulgences could not 
but ſuffer from a diminution of the crimes and vices of 
mankind ; and, that in proportion as virtue gained an aſ- 
cendant upon the manners of the multitude, the profits 
ariſing from expiations, fatisfafions, and ſuch like eccle- 
ſiaſtical contrivances, muſt neceſſarily decreaſe. 


XVIII. Such 
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XVIII. Such then was the diſmal condition of the EN T, 
church. Its corruption was complete, and the abuſes _ XVI. 
that it permitted were gone to the greateſt height of. 1. 
enormity. But in proportion to the greatneſs of this A reforms- 
corruption was the ardor and impatience, with which all, tioa in the 
who were endowed with any tolcrable portion of ſolid tn | 9g 
learning, genuine piety, or even good ſenſe, defired to ca. © 
ſee the church reformed and purged from theſe ſhocking 
abuſes. And the number of thoſe who were affected in 
this manner was very Conſiderable in all parts of the 
weſtern world. The greateſt part of them, indeed, 
were, perhaps, over-moderate in their demands. They 
did not extend their views ſo far as a change in the form 
of eccleſiaſtical government, a ſuppreſſion of thoſe doc- 
trines, which, however abſurd, had acquired a high de- 

ree of credit by their antiquity, nor even to the abro- 

ation of thoſe rites and ceremonies, which had been 
multiplied in ſuch an extravagant manner, to the great 
detriment of true religion and rational piety. All they 
aimed at was to ſet limits to the overgroven power of the 
pontiffs, to reform the corrupt manners of the clergy, and 
to prevent the frauds that were too commonly practiſed 
by that order of men, to diſpel the ignorance and correct 
the errors of the blinded multitude, and to deliver them 
from the heavy and unſupportable burihens that were 
impoſed upon them under religious pretexts. But as it 
was impoſſible to obtain any of theſe ſalutary purpoſes 
without the ſuppreſſion of various abſurd and impious 
opinions, from whence the grievances complained of 
ſprung, and indeed, without a general reformation of the 
religion that was publicly profeſſed ; ſo was this reforma- 
tion ſuppoſed to be ardently, though ſilently wiſhed for, 
by all thoſe who publicly demanded the reformation of the 
church in its head and in its members. 

XIX. If any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted under this Th, je. 
deſpotic empire of ſuperſtition, they were only to be found tics. 
among the My/tics, For this ſe, renouncing the ſubtilty 
of the ſchools, the vain contentions of the learned, with 
all the acts and ceremonies of external worſhip, exhort- 
ed their followers to aim at nothing but internal (anctity 
of heart, and communion with God the center and ſource 
ef holineſs and perfection. Hence the Myſtics were m_ 
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C E N r. and reſpected by many perſons, who had a ſerious ſenſc 
XVI. of religion, and were of a tender and devotional com- 
zer. 1. plexion. But as they were not entirely free from the 
reigning ſuperſtitions, but aſſociated many vulgar errors 
with their practical precepts and directions; and as 
their exceſſive paſſion for contemplation led them into 
many chimerical notions, and ſometimes into a degree of 
fanaticiſm that approached to madneſs, more effectual 
ſuccours than theirs were neceſſary, to combat the in- 
veterate errors of the times, and to bring about the re- 
formation that was expected with ſuch impatience, 
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CHAP. II. 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from its ſirſt beginnings, ts 
the Confeſſion given in at Augſburg. 


The dsen 1. WW HILE the Roman pontiff ſlumbered in ſecurity 
of a reform- at the head of the church, and ſaw nothing 
ation iſe throughout the vaſt extent of his dominion but tran- 
edy, Juillity and ſubmiſſion, and while the worthy and pious 
profeſſors of genuine Chriſtianity almoſt deſpaired of 
ſceing that reformation on which their moſt ardent deſires 
and expectations were bent, an obſcure and inconſiderable 
perlon aroſe, on a ſudden, in the year 1517, and laid the 
foundation of this long-expetted change, by oppoſing, 
with undaunted reſolution, his ſingle force to the torrent 
of papal ambition and deſpotiſm, This extraordinar 
man was MARTIN LUTHER, a native of Aiſſeben, in 
Saxony, a monk of the Auguſtinian Eremites, who were 
one of the Mendicant orders, and, at the fame time, pro- 
teſſor of divinity in the academy that had been erected 
at Wittemberg, a few years before this period, by FREDE- 
RIC the Viſe. The papal chair was, at this time, filled 
by LEO X; MAXINMILIANS I, a prince of the houſe of 
Auſlria, was king of the Romans, and emperor of 
Germany; and FREDERIC, already mentioned, elector 
of Saxony. The bold efforts of this new adverſary of 
the pontiffs were honoured with the applauſes of many, 
but few or none entertained hopes of their ſucceſs, It 
ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible that this puny Davip could 
| ge hurt 
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hurt a Golla, whom ſo many heroes had oppoſed in c E N x. 
vain. | XVI. 
II. None of the qualities or talents that diſtinguiſhed PDE Ds Bo 
LUTHER were of a common or ordinary kind, His... 
genius was truly great and unparalleled; his memory 
vaſt and tenacious; his patience in ſupporting trials, 
difficulties, and labour, incredible; his magnanimity in- 
vincible, and independent on the viciflitudes of human 
affairs; and his learning moſt extenſive, conſidering the 
age in which he lived. All this will be acknowledged 
even by his enemies, at leaſt by ſuch of them as are not 
totally blinded by a ſpirit of partiality and faction. He 
was deeply verſed in the theology and philoſophy that 
were in vogue in the ſchools during this century, and 
he taught them both with the greateſt reputation and 
ſucceſs in the academy of J/ittemberg, As a philoſopher, 
he embraced the doctrine of the Nominalifts, which was 
the ſyſtem adopted by his order; while, in divinity, he 
followed chiefly the ſentiments of AuGusTIN ; but in 
both he preferred the deciſions of Scripture and the 
dictates of right reaſon before the authority and opinions 
of fallible men. It would be equally raſh and abſurd 
to repreſent this great man as exempt from error and free 
from infirmities and defects; yet, if we except the con- 
tagious effects of the age in which he lived, and of the 
religion in which he had been brought up, we ſhall per- 
haps find but a few things in his character that render 
him liable to reproach [n]. | 
III. The firſt opportunity that this great man had of TIndulgences 
unfolding to the view of a blinded and deluded age, the precbed up 
truth, which had ſtruck his aſtoniſhed ſight, was offered T. l 


ant stel in 
by a Dominican, whoſe name was JohN TETZEL [x]. 1517, 


[m] The writers who have given any circumſtantial account of Lr 
and his tranſaftions are accurately enumerated by Jo. ALB. FanRrICIus, in 
his Centifolium Lutheranum ; the firſt part of which was publiſhed at Han burg 
in the year 1728, and the ſecond in 1730, in $vo. 

I-] The hiſtorians who have particularly meationed TE TZ EL, and bis 
odious methods of deluding the multitude, are eaumerated in the work 
quoted in the preceding note, part I. p. 47, part II. p. 5 30.— What is faid 
of this vile deceiver by ECHAND and QuET1F, in the Scriftores Ordin, Præ- 
dicater. tom. ii. p. 40. diſcovers the blindeſt zeal and the meanelt partiality, 


This 
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CE N T, This bold and enterpriſing monk had been choſen, on 

XVI. account of his uncommon impudence, by ALBERT arch- 
S2. 1. biſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg, to preach and proclaim, 
in Germany, thoſe famous indulzences of LEO X, which 
adminiſtered remiſſion of all ſins, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, however enormous their nature, to thoſe who 
were rich enough to purchaſe them. The frontleſs 
monk exccuted this iniquitous commiſſion not only with 
l matchleſs inſolence, indecency [o], and fraud, but even 
: | carried his impiety ſo far as to derogate from the all- 
ſufficient power and influence of the merits of CHRIST. 
N At this, LUTHER, unable to ſmother his juſt indignation, 
raiſed his warning voice, and, in ninety- five propoſitions, 
maintained publicly at Vittemberg, on the zoth of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1517, cenſured the extravagant extortion 
of theſe queſtors, and plainly pointed out the Roman 
pontiff as a partaker of their guilt, ſince he ſuffered the 
people to be ſeduced by ſuch deluſions from placing their 
principal confidence in CHRISH, the only proper object 
of their truſt, This was the commencement and founda- 
tion of that memorable rupture and revolution in the 
church, which humbled the grandeur of the lordly pog- 
tiffs, and eclipſed fo great a part of their glory [p]. 


C5 [0] In deſcribing the efficacy of theſe indulgences, TzTzxr ſaid, 
among other enormities, that even bad any on? raviſhed the metber of God, be 
(TzTzEr) had wherewithal to face his guilt, He alſo boaſted, that be bad 
ſaved more ſouls from bell by theſe IN GEX CES, than St. PETER bad cone 
werted to Chriſtianity by bis preaching. 

el Dr. Mosiz1M has taken no notice of the calumnies invented 
and propagated by ſome late authors, in order to make LuTHzR's zealous 
oppolition to the publication of Indulgences appear to be the effect of ſelfiſh 
and ignoble motives, It may not, therefore, be improper to ſer that in a 
true light; not that the cauſe of the reformation (which muſt ſtand by its 
own intrinſic dignity, and is in no way affected by the views or characters cf 
its inſtruments) can derive any ſtrength from this inquiry, but as it may tend 
to vindicate the perſonal character of a man, who has done eminent ſervice 
to the cauſe of religion. 

Mr. Hume, in his Hiflory of the Reign of Henry VIII, has thought pro- 
per to repeat what the enemies of the reformation, and ſome of its dubious or 
ill-infot med friends, have advanced, with reſpect to the motives that engaged 
LuTHER to oppoſe the doctrine of indulgences. This elegant and perſuaſive 
hiſtorian tells us, that the Auſtin friars bad us uAL , V been employed in Saxony 
to preach Induigences, ang from this truft bad derived bath profit and conſidera» 
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tion; that AnctmBoOr Di pave this occupation to the Deminicans that 


305 
IV. This debate between LuTHER and TETZEL was, C E N r. 
at ſirſt, a matter of no great moment, and might have 4. 


The true 
Max TIx Lur nE, an Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of Witte m- gate of the 


berg, RESENTING THE AFFRONT PUT UPON us ORDER, began te debate be- 
preach againſt the abuſes that were conimitted in the ſale of indu'gences, and, tween Lu- 


being provoked by oppoſition, proceeded even to decry indulgerces themſelves F. 1 


It were to be wiſhed, that Mr, Huut's candour had engaged him to examine 
this accuſation better, before he had ventured to zepeat it. For, in the firſt 
place, it is not true, that the Auſtin friars bad been us uv ALL v employed in 
Saxony to preach indulgences, It is well known, that the commiſſion had 
been offered alternately, and ſometimes jointly, to all the Mendicants, whe- 
ther Auſtin friars, Dominicans, Franciſcans, or Carmelites, Nay, from the 
year 1229, that lucrative commiſſion was principally entruſted with the 
Dominicans | 3 and in the records which relate to indulgences, we rarely 
meet with the name of an Auſtin friar, and not one ſingle act by which it 
appears that the Roman pontiff ever named the friars of that Order to the 
office under conſideration, More particularly it is remarkable, that, for 
half a century before LuTuazz (i. e. from 1450 to 1517), during which 
period indulgences were ſold with the moſt ſcandalous marks of avaricious 
extortion and impudence, we ſcarcely meet with the name of an Auitin 
friar employed in that ſervice; if we except a monk, named Palzius, who 
was no more than an underling of the papal queſtor Raymond PERAL- 
nus; ſo far is it from being true, that the Auguſtine order were excluſively, 
or even uſually, employed in that ſervice |. Mr, Hum has built his aſſer- 
tion upon the ſole authority of a fingle expreflion of PAUL SARYI, which 
has been abundantly refuted by DE PRIERO, PALLAVICINI, and GrRave- 
sox, the mortal enemies of LUurHRR. - But it may be alledged, that, even 
ſuppoſing it was not hut to employ the Auguſtin friars alone in the propa- 
gation of indulgences, yet Lur ur might be offended at ſeeing ſuch an 
important commiſſion given to the Dominicans excluſively, and that, cone 
ſequently, this was his motive in oppoſing the propagation of indulgences. 
To ſhew the injuſtice of this allegation, I obſerve, 

Secondly, That, in the time of Lu TER, the preaching of indulgences 
was become ſuch an odious and unpopular matter, that it is far from being 
probable, that LuT#zR would have been ſolicitous about obtaining ſuch 
a commiſſion, either for himſelf or for his Order, The princes of Europe, 
with many biſhops and multitudes of Jearned and pious men, had opened their 
eyes upon the turpitude of this infamous traffic; and even the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans, towards the concluſion of the fifteenth century, oppoſed it 
publickly, both in their diſcourſes and in their writings h. Nay more, the 


N wy 2 Hiſtory of England, under the Heuſe of Tudor, vol. i, p. 119. 
+ Ib, p. 120, 
1 See Sale Memcrabilia Hiftoria Sacre N. T. p. 1051. 1115. 
See Harri Diſſertat. de Nonnullis Indulgentiarum, Sec. xiv. et xv- 
Quæſtoribus, p. 384. 387. 3 
See War ch. Opp. Luther, tom. xv. p. 114. 283. 313, 349.SICxan- 
Dory. Hift, Lutheraniſmi, lib. i, ſect. vi, p. 23, 
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CEN r. been terminated with the utmoſt facility, had Leo X been 


. 3 I. diſpoſed to follow the healing method which common pru- 


very commiſſion which is ſuppoſed to have excited the envy of LUur Hr, 
was offered by Lzo to the general of the Franciſcans, and was refuſed both 
by him and his Order “, who gave it over entirely to ALBERT biſhop of 
Memntz and Magdeburg, Is it then to be imagined, that either Lur HHR or 
the other Auſtin friars aſpired after a commiſſion of which the Franciſcans 
were aſhamed? Beſides, it is a miſtake to affirm, that this office was given 
to the Dominicans in general; fince it was given to TETZ ET alone, an indi- 
, vidual member of that Order, who had been notorious for his profligacy, 
l barbarity, and extortion, 

But that neither reſentment nor envy were the motives that led LuTarz 
to oppoſe the doctrine and publication of indulgences, will appear with the 
vtmoſt evidence, if we conſider, in the third place, — That he was never 
accuſed of any ſuch motives, either in the edicts of the pontiffs of his time, 
or amidſt the other reproaches of the contemporary writers, who defended 
the cauſe of Rome, and who were far from being ſparing of their invectives 
and calumnies. All the contemporary adverſaries of LuTuRR are abſo- 
lutely ſilent on this head. From the year x517 to 1546, when the diſpute 
about indulgences was carried on with the greateſt warmth and animofity, 
not one writer ever ventured to reproach LuTHzz with theſe ignoble mo- 
tives of oppoſition now under conſideration, I ſpeak not of ER ASMue, 
SLEIDAN, Dx Thou, GUuICCARDINI, and others, whoſe nm 
might be perhaps ſuſpeQed of partiality in his favour ; but I ſpeak of Ca- 
JETAN, HoGsTRAT, De PRNIER 10, EmMsER, ns even the infamous 
Joun TETzEL, whom LUTHER oppoſed with ſuch vehemence and bitter- 
neſs, Even CocuLzvs was filent on this head during the life of Lu- 
THER ; though, after the death of that great reformer, he broached the 
calumny I am here refuting. But ſuch was the ſcandalous character of this 
man, who was notorious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their fiſter- viges +, 
that PALLTAVIC IN, BogsvET, and other enemies of LuTuzr, were 
aſhamed to make uſe either of his name or teſtimony, Now, may it not be 
fairly preſumed, that the contemporaries of LuruER were better judges of 
His character, and the principles from which he acted, than thoſe who lived 
in after times? Can it be imagined, that motives to action, which eſcaped 
the prying eyes of LururR's contemporaries, ſhould have diſcovered them- 
felves to us, who live at ſuch a diſtance of time from the ſcene of action, 
to M. BossuzT, to Mf. Hume, and to other abettors of this ill-contrived 
and fooliſh ſtory? Either there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr, 
Hume's aſfertion is entirely groundleſs, 

I might add many other conſiderations to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
ſuppoſing that LuTHER expoſed himſelf to the rage of the Roman pontift, 
to the perſecutions of an exaſperated clergy, to the ſeverity of ſuch a poten. 
and.deſpotic prince as CHarLEs V, to death itſelf, and that from a prin- 


ciple of avarice and ambition, But I have ſaid enough to ſatisfy every candid 
miad, | 
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dence muſt have naturally pointed out on ſuch an occa-C E Nx. 


ſion. For, after all, this was no more than a private 
diſpute between two monks, concerning the extent of 
the pope's power with reſpect to the remiſſion of ſin. 
LUTHER confeſſed that the Roman pontiff was clothed 
with the power of remitting the human puniſhments in- 
flicted upon tranſgreſſors, i. e. the puniſhments denounced 
by the church, and its viſible head the biſhop of Rome; 
but he ſtrenuouſiy denied that his power extended to the 
remiſſion of the divine puniſhments allotted to offenders, 
either in this preſent, or in a future ſtate; affirming, on 
the contrary, that theſe puniſhments could only be re- 
moved by the merits of CHRIST, or by voluntary acts 
of mortification and penance undertaken and performed 
by the tranſgreſſor. The doctrine of TBTZEL was, in- 
deed, directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of LUTHER; 
for chis ſenſeleſs or deſigning monk aſſerted, that all 
puniſhments, preſent and future, human and divine, were 
ſubmitted to the authority of the Roman pontiff, and came 
within the reach of his abſolving power. This matter 
had often been debated: before the preſent period; but 
the popes had always been prudent enough to leave it 
undecided. Theſe debates, however, being ſometimes 
treated with neglect, and at others carried on without 
wiſdom, the ſeeds of diſcord gained imperceptibly new 
acceſſions of ſtrength and vigour, and from ſmall begin- 
nings produced, at length, revolutions and events of the 
moſt momentous nature. 


V. The ſentiments of LuTHER were received with The adver- 
applauſe by the greateſt part of Germany, which had long fries of 


groaned under the avarice of the pontiffs and the extor- 


tions of their tax-gatherers, and had murmured grievoully of Tetzel. 


againſt the various ſtratagems that were daily put in 
practice, with the moſt frontleſs impudence, to fleece the 
rich, and to grind the faces of the poor. But the vota- 
ries of Rome were filled with horror, when they were in- 
formed 'of the opinions propagated by the Saxon re- 
former; more eſpecially the Dominicans, who looked 
upon their order as inſulted and attacked in the perſon of 
TETZzEI. The alarm of controverſy was therefore 
ſounded, and TETZEL himſelf appeared immediately in 
the field againſt 8 ſentiments he pretended 
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CENT. to refute in two academical diſcourſes, which he pro- 
PRE ng tg nounced on occaſion of his promotion to the degree of 
— doctor in divinity, In the year folfowing (1518) two 
famous Dominicans, SYLVEsTER DE PRIERIO and 
HoGsTRAT, the former a native of Itah, and the latter 
a German, roſe up alſo againſt the adventurous reformer, 
and attacked him at Cologpn with the utmoſt vehemenec 
and ardour. Their example was ſoon followed by another 
formidable champion, named Eck1vs, a celebrated pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Ingolſladt, and one of the moſt zealous 
ſupporters of the Dominican order. LurHER ſtood firm 
againſt theſe united adverſaries, and was neither van- 
quiſhed by their arguments, nor daunted by their talents 
and reputation; but anſwered their objections and re- 
futed their reaſonings with the greateſt ftrength of evi- 
dence, and a becoming ſpirit of reſolution and perſeve- 
rance. At the ſame time, however, he addreſſed himſelf 
by letters, written, in the moſt ſubmiffive and reſpectful 
terms, to the Roman pontiff and to ſeveral of the biſhops, 
ſhewing them the uprightneſs of his intentions, as well 
as the juſtice of his caufe, and declaring his readineſs to 
change his ſentiments, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee them fairly 
proved to be erroneous. | DE 
A confer- VI. At firſt, Leo X beheld this controverfy with in- 
4 difference and contempt; but, being informed by the 
ther and Ca- emperor MAxöIMILIAN I, not only of its importance, 
jetan at but alſo of the fatal diviſions it was likely to produce in 
Aegfou'se Germany, he ſummoned LUTHER to appear before him at 
Rome, and there to plead the cauſe which he had under- 
taken to maintain, This papal ſummons was ſuperfeded 
by FREDERICK the Wiſe, elector of Saxony, who pre- 
tended, that the cauſe of LuTHER belonged to the juriſ- 
diction of a German tribunal, and that it was to be de- 
cided by the eccleſiaſtical laws of the empire. The pon- 
tiff yielded to the remonſtrances of this prudent and mag- 
nanimous prince, and ordered LUTHER to juſtify his in- 
tentions and doctrines before cardinal CAJeTAN, who 
was, at this time, legate at the diet of Aug ſburg. In this 
firſt ſtep the court of Rome gave a ſpecimen of that te- 
merity and imprudence with which all its negociations, 
in this weighty affair, were afterwards conducted. For, 
inſtead of reconciling, nothing could tend more to inflame 
| matters 
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matters than the choice of CAIETAN, a Dominican, and, e EN T. 
conſequently, the declared enemy of LUTHER, and friend XVI. 


of TETZEL, as judge and arbitrator in this nice and pe- 8 
rilous controverſy. f 


VII. Lur HER, however, repaired to Augſburg, in the The iſſus ef 
month of October 1518, and conferred, at three different this con- 


meetings, with CAE TAN himſelf [e, concerning the 
points in debate. But had he even been diſpoſed to yield 
to the court of Rome, this imperious legate was, of all 
others, the moſt improper to encourage him in the exe- 
cution of ſuch a purpoſe, The high ſpirit of LuTHER 
was not to be tamed by the arrogant dictates of mere 
authority; ſuch, however, were the only methods of 
perſuaſion employed by the haughty cardinal. He, in 
an overbearing tone, defired LUTHER to renounce his 
opinions, without even attempting to prove them er- 
roneous, and inſiſted, with importunity, on his con- 
feſſing humbly his fault and ſubmitting reſpectfully to the 
judgment of the Roman pontiff [Y]. The Saxon reformer 
could not think of yielding to terms ſo unreaſonable in 
themſelves and ſo deſpotically propoſed; ſo that the con- 
ferences were abſolutely without effect. For LUTHER, 
finding his adverſary and judge inacceſſible to reaſon and 
argument, left Azg/burg all of a ſudden, after having 
appealed from the preſent deciſions of the pontiff to thoſe 
which he ſhould pronounce, when better informed; and, 
in this ſtep, he ſeemed yet to reſpect the ny and au- 
thority of the biſhop of Rome [s]. But Leo X, on the 
Qther hand, let looſe the reins to ambition and deſpotiſm, 


[$9] There is a large account of this cardinal given by QuzT1F and 
EcnAnD, Scriptor. Ordin, Prædicator. tom. ii. p. 14. 


{r] The imperious and imprudent manner in which CAJeTAN behaved to- 
wards LUTHER was bighly diſapproved of even at the court of Rome, as ap- 
pears, among other teſtimonies, from Paulo Sarei's Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, book I. p. 22. The conduct of CA HT AN is defended by Ecuany, 
in his Scriptor. Ord, Prædicator. tom. ii, p. 15. but with little prudence, and 
leſs argument, The truth of the matter is, that the court of Rome, and its 
unthinking ſovereign, were not leſs culpable than CAJzTAN in the whole 
of this tranſaction. Since they might eaſily foreſee, that a Dominican legate 
was of all others the moſt unlikely to treat LuTK#=zR with moderation and 
3mpartiality, and conſequently the moſt improper to reconcile matters, 


L] See B. CMS IST. FarD, Borwnxka Diff, de Collogaio Lutberi cum Ca. 
X 3 and 
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CEN T, and carried things to the utmoſt extremity ; for, in the 

XVI. month of November, this ſame year, he publiſhed a 

519 r. 1. ſpecial edict, commanding his ſpiritual ſubjects to acknow- 

ledge his power of delivering from all the puniſhments due to 

fin and 3 of every kind. As ſoon as LUTHER 

received information of this inconſiderate and violent 

meaſure, he perceived, plainly, that it would be impoſ- 

ſible for him to bring the court of Rome to any reaſonable 

terms; he therefore repaired to ittemberg, and, on the 

28th of November, appealed from the pontiff to a general 
Council. 

The er! VIII. In the mean time, the Roman pontiff became 

0,00 0 ſenſible of the imprudence he had been guilty of in en- 

All the pro. truſting CAE TAN with ſuch a commiſſion, and endea- 

jeQs of re voured to mend the matter by employing a man of more 

Wee candor and impartiality, and better acquainted with 

in:519, buſineſs, in order to ſuppreſs the rebellion of LUTHER, 

and to engage that reformer to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 

This new legate was CHARLES MiLTITz, a Saxon 

knight, who belonged to the court of LEo X, and whoſe 

lay- character expoſe him leſs to the prejudices that ariſe 

from a ſpirit of party, than if he had been cloathed with 

the ſplendid purple, or the monaſtic frock, He was alſo 

a perſon of great prudence, penetration, and dexterity, 

and every way qualified for the execution of ſuch a nice 

and critical commiſſion as this was. LEO, therefore, 

ſent him into Saxony to preſent to FREDERICK the golden 

conſecrated roſe (which the pontiffs are uſed to beſtow, as 

a peculiar mark of diſtinction, on thoſe princes, for whom 

they have, or think proper to profeſs, an uncommon 

friendſhip and efteem) and to treat with LuTHER, not 

only about finiſhing his controverſy with "TETzZET, but 

alſo concerning the methods of bringing about a recon- 

ciliation between him and the court of Rome. Nor, in- 

deed, were the negotiations of this prudent miniſter en- 

tirely unſucceſsful; for, in his firſt conference with 

LUTHER, at Altenburg, in the year 1519, he carried mat- 

ters io far as to perſuade him to write a ſubmiſſive letter 

to LEO X, promiſing to obſerve a profound filence upon 
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the matters in debate, provided that the ſame obligation CE N T. 


ſhould be impoſed upon his adverſaries. This ſame year, 
in the month. of October, MiILTITEz had a ſecond con- 
ference with LUTHER in the caſtle of Liebenwerd, and a 
third the year following, at Lichtenberg [t].- + Theſe 
meetings, which were reciprocally conducted with mo- 
deration and decency, gave great hopes of an approaching 
reconciliation ; nor were theſe hopes ill founded [u]. But 
the violent proceedings of the enemies of LUTHER, and 
the arrogant ſpirit, as well as unaccountable imprudence 
of the court of Rome, blaſted theſe fair expectations, and 
kindled anew the flames of diſcord, 


XVI, 
e r. 1. 


t [w] IX, It was ſufficient barely to mention the The nature 
meaſures taken by CAJETAN to draw LUTHER anew the con- 


under the papal yoke ; becauſe theſe meaſures were, in- 


ferences be- 
tween Mil. 


deed, nothing more than the wild ſuggeſtions of ſuperſti- ti and Lu- 
tion and tyranny, maintained and avowed with the moſt ther. 


frontleſs impudence. A man, who began by command- 
ing the reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 
that upon the dictates of mere authority, that ne drop of 
Chriſt's blood, being ſufficient to redeem the whole human race, 
the remaining quantity, that was ſhed in the garden and upon 
the croſs, was left as a legacy to the church, to be a 7 
from whence indulgences were to be drawn and adminiſtered 
by the Roman pontiffs [x] : ſuch a man was not to be rea- 
ioned with. But MiLTITz proceeded in quite another 


manner, and his conferences with the Saxon reformer 


fe] See B. CnRIST. Fain. B. The records, relating to the embaſſy of 
MIL TI z, were firit publiſhed by Ex. SALomon CyYPRIANUS, in Addit, 
ad WII u. Erwn, TENZELII Hor. Reformat. tom. i, it,—As alſo by VAL. 
Fan, Lo:cHeERus, in his Aa Reformat, tom. ii. c. xvi, & tom. iii. 
cap. ii. : 
I] In the year 1529, Lxo X wrote to LuTmzx in the ſofteſt and moſt 
pacific terms. From this remarkable letter (which was publiſhed in the year 
1742, by Loscxrrus, in a German work, intituled, Unſchyu/d Nacorif 
it appears, that at the court of Raxe they looked upon a reconciliation be- 
tween LUTHER and the pontiff as certain and near at hand, 

(> [4] This whole ninth ſection is added to Dr. MosnrIiu's work by 
the tranſlator, who thought that this part of LuTaxr's hiſtory deſerved to 
be related in a more circumſtantial manner, than it is in the original, 

Y l] Such, among others ftill more abſurd, were the expreſſions of 
CAJETAN, which he borrowed from one of the Decretals of CLEMENT VI, 
called (and that juſtly for more than one reaſon) Extravagante. 
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are worthy of attention. He was ordered, indeed, to 
demand of the elector, that he would either oblige 
LUTHER to renounce the doctrines he had hitherto 
maintained, or, that he would withdraw from him his 
protection and favour. But, perceiving that he was 
received by the elector with a degree of coldneſs that 
bordered upon contempt, and that LuTHER's credit and 
cauſe were too far advanced to be deſtroyed by the etforts 
of mere authority, he had recourſe to gentler methods, 
He loaded TETZEL with the bittereſt reproaches, on ac- 
count of the irregular and ſuperſtitious means he had 
employed for promoting the ſale of indulgences, and at- 
tributed to this miſerable wretch all the abuſes that 
LUTHER had complained of. TETZEL, on the other 
hand, burthened with the iniquities of Rome, tor- 
mented with a conſciouſneſs of his own injuſtice and 
extortions, ſtung with the opprobrious cenſures of 
the new legate, and ſeeing himſelf equally deſpiſed 
and. abhorred by both parties, died of grief and de- 
ſpair [y J. This incendiary being ſacrificed as a vic- 
tim to cover the Roman pontiff from reproach, MII- 
TITzZ entered into a particular converſation with Lu- 
THER, at Altenburg, and, without pretending to juſtify 
the ſcandalous traffic in queſtion, required only, that he 
would acknowledge the four following things : ** I/, 
That the people had been ſeduced by falſe notions of 
e indulgences : 2aly, That he (LUTHER) had been the 
« cauſe of that ſeduction, by repreſenting indulgences as 
«« much more heinous than they really were: 39s That 
* the odious conduct of 'TETZEL alone had given oc- 
« caſton to theſe repreſentations: and 4thly, That, 
te though the avarice of ALBERT, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
„ had ſet on TETZZEL, yet that this rapacious tax- 
«« gatherer had exceeded by far the bounds of his com- 
« miſſion.” Theſe propoſals were accompanied with 
many ſoothing words, with pompous encomiums on 
LuTHER's character, capacity, and talents, and with the 
ſofteſt and moſt pathetic expoſtulations in favour of union 

y] Lorne was fo affected by the agonies of deſpair under which 
TErTzEr labouted, that be wrote him a pathetic letter of conſolation, which 
however produced no effect. His infamy was perpetuated by a picture, placed 
in the church of Pinna, in which he is repreſented ſitting on an aſs, and 
ſelling indulgences, E N | | 


and 


PT 0 
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and concord in an afflicted and divided church; all which c EN T, 


M1LTITz joined together with the greateſt dexterity and 
addreſs, in order to touch and difarm the Saxon reformer. * 
Nor were his mild and inſinuating methods of negocia- 
ting without effect; and it was upon this occaſion that 
LUTHER made ſubmiſſions which ſhewed that his views 
were not, as 2 very extenſive, his former prejudices 
entirely diſpelled, or his reforming principles ſteddily 
fixed. For he not only offered to obſerve a profound 
filence for the future with reſpe& to indulgences, provided 
the ſame. condition were impoſed on his adverſaries; he 
went much farther ; he propoſed writing an humble and 
ſubmiſſive letter to the pope, acknowledging that he had 
carried his zeal and animoſity too far; and ſuch a letter 
he wrote ſome time after the conference at Altenburg [x]. 

He even conſented to publiſh a circular letter, exhorting 
all his diſciples and followers to reverence and obey the 
dictates of the holy Roman church. He declared, that 
his only intention, in the writings he had compoſed, WAS 
to brand with infamy thoſe emiſſaries who abuſed its 
authority, and employed its protection as a maſk to cover 
their abominable and impious frauds. It is true, indeed, 

that amidſt thoſe weak ſubmiſſions which the impartial 
demands of hiſtorical truth oblige us to relate, there 
was, properly 2 no retractation of his former 
tenets, nor the ſmalleſt degree of reſpect ſhewn to the 
infamous traffic of indulgences. Nevertheleſs, the pre- 
tended majeſty of the Roman church, and the authority 
of the Roman pontiff, were treated by LUTHER in this 
tranſaction, and in his letter to Leo, in a manner that 
could not naturally have been expected from a man who 
had already appealed from the pope to a general council. 

' Had the court of Rome been prudent enough to have 


accepted of the ſubmiſſion made hy LUTHER, they would 


have almoſt nipped in the bud : cauſe of the reforma- 
tion, or would, at leaſt, have conſiderably retarded its 
growth and progreſs. Having g gained over the head, the 
members would, with greater facility, have been reduced 
to obedience. But the flaming and exceſſive zeal of ſome 
inconſiderate bigots renewed, happily for the truth, the 


[z] This letter was dated the 23th of March, 1519, about two 
months afjer the conference of Altenburgs 


diviſions, 
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C E N T, diviſions, which were ſo near being healed, and by ani- 

8 3 mating both LUTHER and his followers to look deeper 

i into the enormities that prevailed in the papal hierarchy, 

promoted the principles and augmented the ſpirit, which 
produced, at length, the bleſſed [a] reformation, 

The diſputes X. One of the circumſtances that contributed princi- 

” * in pally, at leaſt by its conſequences, to render the embaſſy 

1355 de- Of MILTITz ineffectual for the reſtoration of peace, was a 

tween Ec= famous. controverſy of an incidental nature that was car- 

3 ried on at Leipſic, ſome weeks ſucceſſively, in the year 

1519 [b]. A doctor, named Eckius, who was one of 

the moſt eminent and zealous champions in the papal 

cauſe, happened to differ widely from CARLOSTADT, the 

colleague and companion of LUTHER, in his ſentiments 

concerning Free-will, The reſult of this variety in opi- 

nion was eaſy to be foreſeen. The military genius of 

our anceſtors had ſo far infected the ſchools of learning, 

that differences in points of religion or literature, when 

they grew to a certain degree of warmth and animoſity, 

were decided, like the quarrels of valiant knights, by 

ſingle combat. Some famous univerſity was pitched upon 

as the field of battle, while the rector and profeſſors be- 

held the conteſt, and proclaimed the victory. Ecx1vs, 

therefore, in compliance with the ſpirit of this fighting 

age, challenged CARLosSTADT, and even LUTHER him- 

ſelf, againſt whom he had already drawn his pen, to try 

the force of his theological arms. The challenge was 

accepted, the day appointed, and the three champions 


la] See, for an ample account of LuTxzr's conſerences with Mir - 
TITZ, the. incomparable work of SECKENDORF, intituled, Commentar. 
Hiftor. Apologet. de Lutheraniſmo, five de Reformatione Religionis, &c, in which 
the facts relating to LuTHER and the Reformation are deduced from the 
moſt precious and authentic manuſcripts and records, contained in the library 
of Saxe-Gytha, and in other learned and princely collections, and in which 
the frauds and falſehoods of MaimrourG's Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm are fully 
detected and refuted.—As to MitT1Tz, his fate was unhappy. His mo- 
deration (which nothing but the blind zeal of ſome furious monks could 
have hindered from being eminently ſerviceable to the caufe of Rome) was 
repreſented by Ecx1vs, as ſomething worſe than indifference about the ſuc- 
ceſs of his commiſſion ; and after ſeveral marks of negle& received from the 
pontift, he had the misfortune to loſe his life in paſſing the Rbine at Meni. 

[5] Theſe diſputes commenced on the 25th of June, and ended on the 
75th of July fellowing, F 


appeared 


*T# : -M 
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appeared in the field. The firſt conflict was between e Nr. 


CARLOSTADT and EcK1vUs concerning the powers and 
freedom of the human will [c]; it was carried on in the 
caſtle of Pleiſſenburg, in preſence of a numerous and 
ſplendid audience, and was followed by a diſpute between 


LUTHER and Ecklus concerning the authority and ſu- 


premacy of the Roman pontiff, This latter controverſy, 
which the preſent ſituation of affairs rendered ſingularly 
nice and critical, was left undecided. Hoffman, at that 
time rector of the univerſity of Leipfic, and who had 
been alſo appointed judge of the arguments alledged on 


both fides, refuſed to declare to whom the victory be- 


4 


longed ; ſo that the deciſion of this matter was referred 
to the univerſities of Paris and Erfurt [d. In the mean 
time, one of the immediate effects of this diſpute was a 
viſible increaſe of the bitterneſs and enmity which 
Ecklus had conceived againſt LUTHER; for from this 
very period he breathed nothing but fury againſt the 


Saxon reformer ſe], whom he marked out as a victim to 


fc] This controverſy turned upon liberty, conſidered not in a philo- 
ſophical but in a theological ſenſe. It was rather a diſpute concerning power 
than concerning liberty. CARLOS TADT maintained, that, ſince the fall of 
man, our natural Jiberty is not ſtrong enough to conduct us to what 1s good, 
without the intervention of divine grace. Ecx1vs aflerted, on the contrary, 
that our natural liberty co-operated with divine grace, and that it was in the 
power of man to conſent to the divine impulſe, or to reſiſt it, The former 
attributed all to God; the latter divided the merit of virtue between God 
and the creature. Ihe modern Lutherans have almoſt univerſally abandoned 


the ſentiments of CarLosTADT, 


| [4] There is an ample account of this diſpute at Leipfic given by Var, 
Ex N. Loscnienus, in his Aa et Documenta Reformationis, tom. iii, c. vil. 
p. 203. | 

(FP {e] This was one proof that the iſſue of the controverſy was not in 
his favour, The victor, in any combat, is generally too full of ſatisfation 
and ſelf complacency, to feel the emotions of fury and vengeance, which 
ſeldom ariſe but from diſappointment and defeat, There is even an inſolent 
kind of clemency that ariſes from an evident and palpable ſuperiority. This 
indeed Ecxivs had no opportunity of exerciſing, LuTHatr demonſtrated, 
in this conference, that the church of Rome, in the earlier ages, had never 


- been acknowledged as ſuperior to other churches, and combated the preten- 


fions of that church and its biſhop, from the teſtimony of ſcripture, the au- 
thority of the fathers, and the beſt eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and even from the 
decrees of the council of Nice; while all the arguments of Ecx1vus were 
derived from the ſpurious and infipld Decretals, which were ſcaicely of 409 
years ſtanding. See SECKENDORFF's Hift, of Lutheraniſm, 


3 his 
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C E N T. his vengeance, without conſidering, that the meaſures he 


XVI. 
S Ker. I, 


Philip Me- 
Lanckhon. 


took for the deſtruction of LuTHER, muſt have a moſt 


= pernicious influence upon the cauſe of the Roman pontiff, 


by fomenting the preſent diviſions, and thus contributing 
to the progreſs of the reformation, as was really the 
caſe 4]. 
= + ſpectators of this eccleſiaſtical combat 
was PHILIP MELANCTHON, at that time, profeſſor of 
Greek at Mittemberg, who had not, as yet, been involved 
in theſe diviſions (as indeed the mildneſs of his temper 
and his elegant taſte for polite literature rendered him 
averſe from diſputes of this nature) though he was the 
intimate friend of LUTHER, and approved his deſign of 
delivering the pure and primitive ſctence of theology 
from the darkneſs and ſubtilty of ſcholaſtic jargon [/]. 
As this eminent man was one of thoſe, whom this diſpute 
with Ecktus convinced of the excellence of LUTHER's 
cauſe; as he was, moreover, one of the illuſtrious and 
reſpectable inſtruments of the Reformation; it may not 
be improper to give ſome account here of the talents 
and virtues that have rendered his name immortal. His 
reateſt enemies have borne teſtimony to his merit. 
hey have been forced to acknowledge, that the annals 
of antiquity exhibit very few worthies that may be com- 
pared with him; whether we conſider the extent of his 
knowledge in things human and divine, the fertilit 
and elegance of his genius, the facility and quickneſs of 
his comprehenſion, or the uninterrupted induſtry that at- 
tended his learned and theological labours. He ren- 
dered to philoſophy and the liberal arts the ſame eminent 


LF [e] It may be obſerved here, that, before Lururxx's attack upon the 
Kore- houſe of indulgences, Ecx1us was his intimate friend, Ecx1vs muſt 
certainly have been uncommonly unworthy, ſince even the mild and gentle 
Mz1rAxcTHON repreſents him as an inhuman perſecutor, a ſopbiſt, and 2 
dv , who maintained doctrines contrary to his belief and againſt his con- 
ſcrence, See the learned Dr. Joa rix's Life of Eraſmus, vol. ii. p. 713 ; fee 
alſo Vir us's account of the death of Eckius in SzcKxENDOREFY, lib. iii. 
P+ 468; and in the Schola ad Indicem 1. Hiſt, of the ſame book, No xx111, 


[f] See Mgr axncTHon's Letter concerning the conference at Leipſic, in 
Loscnxa's Acta et Documenta Reformationis, tom. iii. cap, viii. p. 215 5 25 
Iſo in the Miitemberg edition of LuTHER's Works, vol i, P. 336. 
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ſervice that LUTHER had done to religion, by purging C E N r. 


them from the droſs with which they had been cor- 
rupted, and by recommending them, in a powerful and 
perſuaſive manner, to the ſtudy of the Germans. He 
had the rare talent of diſcerning truth in all its moſt in- 
tricate connexions and corgbinations, of comprehend- 
ing at once the moſt abſtract notions, and expreſſing 
them with the utmoſt perſpicuity and eaſe, And he ap- 


_ plied this happy talent in religious diſquiſitions with ſuch 


unparalleled ſucceſs, that it may ſafely be affirmed, that 
the cauſe of true Chriſtianity derived from the learnin 

and genius of MELANCTHON more ſignal advantages and 
2 more effectual ſupport, than it received from any of 
the other doctors of the age. His love of peace and con- 
cord, which was partly owing to the ſweetneſs of his 
natural temper, made him deſire with ardor that a re- 
formation might be effected without producing a ſchiſm 
in the church, and that the external communion of the 
contending parties might be preſerved uninterrupted and 
entire. This ſpirit of mildneſs and charity, carried per- 
haps too far, led him ſometimes to make conceſſions that 
were neither confiſtent with prudence, nor advantageous 


to the cauſe in which he 'was engaged. It is however 


certain, that he gave no quarter to thoſe more dange- 
rous and momentous errors that reigned in the church of 
Rome, but maintained, on the contrary, that their ex- 
tirpation was eſſentially neceſſary in order to the reſtora- 
tion of true religion. In the natural complexion of this 
great man there was ſomething ſoft, timorous, and yield- 
ing. Hence aroſe a certain diffidence of himſelf, that 
not only made him examine things with the greateſt at- 
tention and care before he refolved upon any meaſure, 
but alſo filled him with nneafy apprehenſions where there 
was no danger, and made him fear even things that, 
in reality, could never happen. And yet, on the other 
hand, when the hour of real danger approached, when 
things bore a formidable aſpect, and the cauſe of reli- 
gion was in imminent peril, then this timorous man was 
converted, all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked 
danger in the face with unſhaken conſtancy, and oppoſed 
his adverſaries with invincible fortitude. All this ſhews, 
that the force of truth and the power of principle had 

diminiſhed 
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diminiſhed the weakneſſes and defects of MELANCTHOx's 
natural character without entirely removing them. Had 
his fortitude been more uniform and ſteddy, his deſire of 
reconciling all intereſts and pleaſing all parties leſs ve- 
hement and exceſſive, his triumph over the ſuperſtitions 
imbibed in his infancy more complete-[g], he muſt de- 
ſervedly have been conſidered as one of the greateſt among 
men [H]. | 

XII. While the credit and authority of the Roman 


pontiff were thus upon the decline in Germany, they re- 


formation in cęived a mortal wound in Switzerland from UIRIC 


Switzer» 


land, 


Z,UINGLE, a canon of Zurich, whoſe extenſive learning 
and uncommon ſagacity were accompanied with the moſt 
heroic intrepidity and reſolution i]. It muſt even be 
acknowledged [4], that this eminent man had perceived 


g] By this, no doubt, Dr. Mos ur means the credulity this great 
man diſcovered with reſpe& to prodigies and dreams, and his having been 


ſomewhat addicted to the pretended ſcience of aſtrology, See SCHELKOR NIL 
Ameenit. Hiſt, Eccleſ. et Lit, vol. ii. p. 60g. 


[5] We have a Life of MezrancThon, written by Joacuim Came. 
n Ax Ius, Which has already gone through ſeveral editions. But a more accu- 
rate account of this illuſtrious reformer, compoſed by a prudent, impartial, 
and well informed biographer, as alſo a complete collection of his Works, 
would be an ineftimable preſent to the republic of letters. | 


(> [i] The tranſlator has added, to the portrait of Zuix r, the qua- 
lity of heroic intrepidity, becauſe it was a predominant and remarkable part 
of the character of this illuſtrious reformer, whoſe learning and fortitude, 
tempered by the greateſt moderation, rendered him perhaps beyond compa» 
riſon the brighteſt ornament of the proteſtant cauſe, 


[] Our learned hiſtorian does not ſeem to acknowledge this with 
pleaſure, as the Germans and Swiſs contend about the honour of having 
given the firſt overtures towards the Reformation, If, however, truth has 
obliged him to make this acknowledgement, he has accompanied it with ſome 
modifications, that are more artful than accurate, He ſays, that ZurxGLE 
« bad perceived ſome rays of the truth before LuTtytr had come to an open rup- 
« ture, &c, to make us imagine that Lu ru might have ſeen the truth 
long be fore that rupture happened, and conſequently as ſoon as Zu ix GLE. 
But it is well known, that the latter, from his early years, bad been ſhock» 
ed at ſeveral] of the ſuperſtitious practices of the church of Rome 2 
that, ſo early as the year 1516 %, he had begun to explain the ſcriptures to 


Ruch ART, Hiſt. de la Reformation en Suiſſe. Zu ix GIL Tt Opp. tom. i. 


p. 7. Nouveau Diction. vol. iv. p. $66, Dur AND, Hiſt, du xvi. Siecle, tom. ii. 


p- 8, &c. JurIEv, Apologie pour les Reformateurs, &c. partie I, p. 119, 
| : ". . Jome 
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ſome rays of the truth before LUTHER came to an open C EN T. 


rupture with the church of Rome. He was however at- 


ſtructed by the writings of the Saxon reformer; and 
thus his zeal for the good cauſe acquired new {ſtrength 
and vigour. For he not only explained the ſacred wri- 
tings in his public diſcourſes to the people [I], but alſo 
gave, in the year 1519, a ſignal proof of his courage, by 
oppoſing, with the greateſt reſolution and ſucceſs, the 
miniſtry of a certain Italian monk, whoſe name was 
SAMSON, and who was carrying on, in Switzerland, the 
impious traffic of Indulgences with the ſame impudence 
that TETZEL had done in Germany [m]. This was the 
firſt remarkable event that prepared the way for the re- 
formation among the Helvetic cantons. In proceſs of 
time, ZUINGLE . purſued with ſteadineſs and reſolution 
the defign that he had begun with ſuch courage and 
ſucceſs. His noble efforts were ſeconded by ſome other 
learned men educated: in Germany, who became his col- 
leagues and the companions of his labours, and who 
jointly with him ſucceeded fo far in removing the cre- 
dulity of a deluded people, that the pope's ſupremacy 
was rejected and denied in the greateſt part of Switzer- 
land, It is indeed to be obſerved, that ZUINGLE did not. 
always uſe the ſame methods of converſion that were 


the people, and to cenſure, though with great pradence and moderation, the 
errors of a corrupt church; and that he had very noble and extenſive ideas 
of a general reformation, at the very time that Lur HHR retained almoſt the 
whole ſyſtem of popery, indulgences excepted, LuTrxER proceeded very 
ſlowly to that exemption from the prejudices of education, which ZurinGLE, 
by the force of -an adventurous genius and an uncommon degres of knowledge 
and penetration, eaſily got rid of, 


l'] This again is inaccurate. It appears from the preceding note, ani 
from the moſt authentic records of hiſtory, that ZurtnGr Ee had explained the 
ſcriptures to the people, and called in queſtion the authority and ſupremacy 
of the pope, before the name of LUTHER was known in Switzerland, Be- 
ſides, inſtead of receiving inſtruction from the German reformer, he was 
much his ſuperior in learning, capacity, and judgment, and was much fitter 


to be his maſter than his diſciple, as the four volumes, in folio, we have of 
his works abundantly teſtify, 


terwards {till farther animated by the example and in- r Fe 


o 


D] See Jo. Heng, HorTINcERI Hift. Cccleſ. Helvet, tom. it. lib. vi. 


P. 28.—RUCHAT, Hiſtoire de la Reformation en Suiſſe, tom. i. live, i. p. 4. 
66. <Grzrntgs, Hier. Renswati Evangcetii, tom. it, p. 228. 


employed 
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CEN r. employed by LuTntR ; nor, upon particular occaſions, 
XVI. did he diſcountenance the uſe of violent meaſures againſt 
ser. I. ſuch as adhered with obſtinacy to the ſuperſtitions of 
— their anceſtors. He is alſo ſaid to have attributed to the 
civil magiſtrate, ſuch an extenſive power in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, as is quite inconſiſtent with the eſſence and ge- 
nius of religion. But, upon the whole, even envy itſelf 
muſt acknowledge, that his intentions were upright, and 

his deſigns worthy of the higheſt approbation. 
Luther is XIII. In the mean time, the religious diſſenſions in 
excommu- Germany increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing. For while 
3 MrLrirz was treating with LUTHER in Saxony, in ſuch 
1:20, a mild and prudent manner as offered the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of an approaching accommodation. Ecklus, in- 
flamed with reſentment and fury on account of his de- 
feat at Leip/ic, repaired with the utmoſt precipitation to 
Rome, to accompliſh, as he imagined, the ruin of Lu- 
THER, Thete, entering into a league with the Domi- 
nicans, who were in high credit at the papal coutt, and 
more eſpecially with their two zealous patrons, Dr 
PrIERIO and CAJETAN, he earneftly entreated LEo X 


to level the thunder of his anathemas at the head of Lu- 


"THER, and to exclude him from the communion of the 
church. The Dominicans, defirous of revenging the 
affront that, in their opinion, their whole order had re- 
ceived by LUTHER's treatment of their brother *'TETZEL 
and their patron CAJETAN, ſeconded the furious efforts 
of EcK1vs againſt the Saxon reformer, and uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to have his requeſt granted. The 
pontiff, overcome by the importunity of theſe pernicious 
counſellors, imprudently iſſued [u] out a bull againſt 


L-] The wiſeft and beſt part of the Roman-catholics acknowledge, that 
Lro X was chargeable with the moſt culpable imprudence in this raſh and 
violent method of proceeding, See a Diſſertation of the learned Jonn FR R- 
DERICK MAYER, De Pontificiis Leonis X proceſſum adverſus Lutherum impro- 
bantibus, which is part of a work he publiſhed at Hamburg in gto, in the 
year 1698, under this ſingular title: Eccleſia Romana Reformationis Latberanæ 
patrona et cliens, There were ſeveral wiſe and thinking perſons at this time 
about the Roman pontiff, who declared openly, without the leaft ceremony, 
their diſapprobation of the violent counſels of Ecx1vs and the Dominicans ; 
and gave it as their opinion, that it was both prudent and juſt to wait for the 


iſſue of the conferences of Mir TIrs with LUTHER, before ſuch forcible 
mealures were employed, 


LUTHER, 
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LUTHER, dated the 15th of June, 1520, in which forty-C ENT. 


one pretended hereſies, extracted from his writings, were 
ſolemnly condemned, his writings ordered to be publicly 
burnt, and in which he was again ſummoned, on pain 


of excommunication, to confeſs and retract his pretended | 


errors within the ſpace of ſixty days, and to caſt himſelf 
upon the clemency and mercy of the pontiff. 


XIV. As ſoon as the account of this raſh ſentence, Luther 


pronounced from the papal chair, was brought to Lu- 
THER, he thought it was high time to conſult both his 


preſent defence and his future ſecurity; and the firſt communion 


ſtep he took for this purpoſe, was the renewal of his ap- 
peal from the ſentence of the Roman pontiff, to the more 
reſpectable deciſion of a general council, But as he 
foreſaw that this appeal would be treated with contempt 
at the court of Rome, and that, when the time pre- 
ſcribed for his recantation was elapſed, the thunder of 
excommunication would be levelled at his devoted head, 
he judged it prudent to withdraw himfelf voluntarily 
from the communion of the church of Rome, before he 
was obliged to leave it by force ; and thus to render this 
new bull of ejection a blow in the air, an exerciſe of au- 
thority without any object to att upon. At the ſame 
time, he was reſolved to execute this wiſe reſolution in a 
public manner, that his voluntary retreat from the com- 
munion of a corrupt and fuperſtitious church might be 
univerſally known before the lordly pontiff had prepared 
his ghoſtly thunder, With this view, on the roth of 
December, in the year 1520, he had a pile of wood erected 
without the walls of the city [o], and there, in preſence 
of a prodigious multitude of people of all ranks and or- 
ders, he committed to the flames both the hu that had 
been publiſhed againſt him, and the decretals and canons 
relating to the pope's ſupreme juriſdiction. By this he 
declared to the world, that he was no longer a ſubject of 
the Roman pontiff; and that, of conſequence, the fentence 
of excommunication againſt him, which was daily ex- 
pected from Rome, was entirely ſuperfluous and inſigni- 
hcant, For the man who publicly commits to the flames 
the code that contains the laws of his ſovereign, ſhews 
thereby that he has no longer any reſpect fur his govern- 
| ſe] Of Wittemlerg, 
Vol. III. Y ment, 
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CEN T. ment, nor any deſign to ſubmit to his authority; and rhe 
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man who voluntarily withdraws himſelf from any ſo- 
ciety, cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, or common 
ſenſe, be afterwards forcibly and authoritatively excluded 
from it, It is not improbable, that LUTHER was direct- 
ed, in this critical meaſure, by perſons well ſkilled in the 
law, who are generally dexterous in furniſhing a per- 
plexed client with nice diſtinctions and plauſible evaſions. 
Be that as it may, he ſeparated himſelf only from the 
church of Rome, which conſiders the pope as infallible, 
and not from the church, conſidered in a more extenſive 
ſenſe; for he ſubmitted to. the deciſion of the univerſal 
church, when that decifion ſhould be given in a gene- 
ral council lawfully aſſembled. When this judicious 
diſtinction is conſidered, it will not appear at all fur- 
priſing, that many, even of the Roman catholics, who 
weighed matters with a certain degree of impartiality and 
wiſdom, and were zealous for the maintenance of the 
liberties of Germany, juſtified this bold reſolution of 
LUTHER [e]. In leſs than a month after this noble and 
important ſtep had been taken by the Saxon reformer, a 
ſecond bull was iſſued out againſt him on the 6th of 
January, 1521, by which he was expelled from the com- 
munion of the church, for having inſulted the majeſty, 
and diſowned the ſupremacy, of the Roman pontiff [p]. 


XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted againſt the perſon 


and doctrine of LuTHER, produced an effect different 
from what was expected by the imperious pontiff. In- 
ſtead of intimidating this bold reformer, they led him 
to form the project of founding a church upon principles 


Oo] This judicious diſtinction has not been ſufficiently attended to, 
and the Romaniſts, ſome through artifice, others through ignorance, have 
confounded the papacy with the catbolic church; though they be, in reality, 
two different things. The papacy indeed, by the ambitious dexterity of the 
Roman pontiffs, incorporated itſelf by degrees into the church; but it wos 
a prepoſterous ſupplement, and was really as foreign to its genuine conititu- 
tion, as a new citadel ereclad, by a ſucceſsful uſurper, would be to an ancient 
city, LUTHER ſet out and ated upon this diſtinction; he went out of the 
cicadel, but he meant to remain in the city, and, like a good patiiot, des 
ſigned to reform its corrupted government, | 

[e] Both theſe Zulls are to be found in the Bullarium Remanum, and alſo 
in the learned Pr ar r's Hiſtor, Theol, Literar, tom, ii, p. 432 ; 


entirely 


% 
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entirely oppoſite to thoſe of Rome, and.to eſtabliſh, in it, © F 


a ſyſtem of doctrine and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, agree- 
able to the ſpirit and precepts of the Goſpel of truth. 

This, indeed, was the only reſource LuTHER had left 
him; for to ſubmit to the orders of a cruel and inſolent 
enemy, would have been the greateſt degree of impru- 
dence imaginable, and to embrace, anew, errors that he 
had rejected with a jult indignation, and expoſed with the 
cleareſt evidence, would have diſcovered a want of in- 
tegrity and principle, worthy only of the moſt abandoned 
profligate. From this time, therefore, he applied himſelf 
to the purſuit of the truth with ſtill more aſſiduity and 
fervour than he had formerly done; nor did he only re- 
view with attention, and confirm by new arguments, 
what he had hitherto taught, but went much beyond it, 
and made vigorous attacks upon the main ftrong- hold of 
popery, the power and juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, 
which he overturned from its very foundation. In this 
noble undertaking he was ſeconded by many learned and 
pious men in various parts of Europe, by thoſe of the 
profeſſors of the academy of J/ttemberg, who had 
adopted his principles, and in a more efpecial manner by 
the celebrated MeLancraoxn. And as the fame of 
LuTner's wiſdom and MELAxcTHoxS's learning had 
filled that academy with an incredible number of ſtudents, 
who flocked to it. from all parts, this happy circumſtance 
propagated the principles of the Reformation with an 
amazing rapidity through all the countries of Europe [g]. 
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XVI. Not long after the commencement of theſe 1 
diviſions, MAXIMILIAN I had departed this life, and his ſembied ac 
grandſon CHARLES V, king of Spain, had ſucceeded him“ in 


in the empire in the year 1519. LEO X ſeized this new 
occaſion of venting and executing his vengeance, by put- 
ting the new emperor in mind of his character as advocate 
and defender of the church, and demanding the. exemplary 
puniſhment of LUTHER, who had rebelled againſt its 
ſacred laws and inſtitutions. On the other hand, FrE- 
DERICK the Viſe employed his credit with CHARLES to 
prevent the publication of any unjuſt edict againſt this 


[g] There is a particular account of the rapid progreſs of the reformation 
in Germany given by the learned M. Dax1gL Geap:s, rrofetior at Gronin- 
gen, in his Hiftcria renova E,ñPV gelli, tom, ii. 


Y 2 reformer, 


1511. 
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c E N r. reformer, and to have his cauſe tried by the canons of the 


XVI, 
SRK 2 . 


Germanic church and the laws of the empire. This 
requeſt was fo much the more Iikely to be granted, that 
CHARLES was under much greater obligations. to FRE- 
DERICK, than to any other of the German princes,. as it 
was chiefly by his zealous and important ſervices that he 
had been raiſed to the empire, in oppoſition to the pre- 
tenſions of ſuch a formidable rival as FRANCIS I, king of 
France. The emperor was ſenſible of his obligations to 
the worthy elector, and was entirely diſpoſed to ſatisfy 
his demands. That, however, he might do this without 
diſpleaſing the Roman pontiff, he reſolved that LUTHER 
ſhould be called before the council, that was to be aſ- 
ſembled at J/orms in the year 1521, and that his cauſe 
ſhould be there publicly heard, before any final ſentence 
ſhould be pronounced againſt him, It may perhaps ap- 
pear ſtrange, and even inconſiſtent with the laws of the 
church, that a cauſe of a religious nature ſhould be ex- 
amined and decided in the public diet. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that theſe dicts, in which the archbiſhops, 


| biſhops, and even certain abbots, had their places, as well 


The reſult 
of this diet 
Luther's 


daniſhment. 


as the princes of the empire, were not only political aſ- 
ſemblies, but alſo provincial councils for Germany, to 
whoſe juriſdiction, by the ancient canon law, ſuch cauſes 
as that of LUTHER properly belonged. 

XVII. LuTHrzx, therefore, appeared at Forms, ſe- 
cured againſt the violence of his enemies by a ſafe- conduct 
from the emperor, and, on the 17th of. April, and the day 
following, pleaded his cauſe before that grand aſſembly 
with the utmoſt reſolution and preſence of mind. The 
united power of threatenings and entreaties were emylayed, 
to conquer the farmneſs of his purpoſe, to engage him to 
renounce the propoſitions he had hitherto maintained, 
and to bend him to a ſubmiſſion to the Roman pontiff, 
But he refuſed all this with a noble obſtinacy, and de- 
clared ſolemnly, that he would neither abandon his 
opinions, nor change his: conduct, until he was pre- 
viouſly convinced, by the word of God, or the dictates of 
right reaſon, that his opinions were erroneous, . and his 
conduct unlawful. When therefore neither promiſes 
nor threatenings could ſhake the conſtancy of this mag- 
nanimous reformer, he obtained, indeed, from the em- 


peror- 
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peror the liberty of returning, unmoleſted, to his home; E N T. 
but after his departure from the diet, he was condemned 4 


by the unanimous ſuffrages both of the emperor and the 
princes, and was declared an enemy to the holy Roman 
empire TJ. FREDERICK, who ſaw the ſtorm rifing 
againſt LUTHER, uſed the beſt precautions to ſecure him 
from its violence, For this purpoſe he ſent three or four 
perſons, in whom he could confide, to meet him on his 
return from the diet, in order to conduct him to a place 
of ſafety. Theſe emiſſaries, diſguiſed by maſks, executed 
their commiſſion with the utmoſt ſecrecy and ſucceſs, 
Meeting with LuTHER, near Eyſenac, they ſeized him, 


(FP [r] This fentence, which was dated the 8th of May, 1521, was exceſ- 
ſively ſevere; and CHartes V, whether through fincere zeal or political 
cunning, Thewed himſelf in this affair an ardeat abettor of the papal autho- 
rity, For in this edit the pope is declared the only true judge of the con- 
troverſy, in which he was evidently the party concerned; LVT AER is de- 
clared a member cut off fromthe church, a ſchiſmatic, a netorious and ebtinarg 
Heretic 5 the ſevereſt puniſhments are denounced againſt thoſe, who ſhail re- 
ceive, entertain, maintain, or countenance him, either by acts of hoſpitality, 
by converſation or writing; and all his diſciples, adherents, and followers, 
are involved in the ſame condemnation. This cdi was, however, received 
with the higheſt diſapprobation by all wiſe and thinking perſons, 1f, becauſe 
LyuTHER had been condemned without being heard, at Rome by tt e college 
of cardinals, and afterwards at Werms, where, without Ether examinirg or 
reſuting his docttine, he was only deſpotically ordered to abandon and te- 
nounce it; 2dly, becauſe CHARLES V, as emperor, had not a right to give 
an authoritative ſcntence againſt the doctrine of LuTars, nor to take for 
granted the infallibility of the Roman pontiff, before theſe matters were diſ- 
cuſſed and decided by a general council ; and 3dly, becauſe a confiderable num. 
ber of the German princes, who were mmediately interefted in this affair, 
ſuch as the zleQors of Culogn, Saxony, and the Palatinate, and other ſovereign 
princes, had neither been preſent at the diet, nor examined and approved the 
edi; and that therefore, at beſt, it could only have force in the territories 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch of the princes as had given 
their conſent to its publication. But after all, the edit of Worms produced 
almoſt no effect, not only for the teaſons now mentioned, but alſo becauſe 
CnARTES V, whoſe preſence, authority, and zeal, were neceſſary to ren» 
der it reſpectable, was involved in other affairs cf a civil nature, which he 
had more at heart. Obliged to paſs ſucceſſively into Flanders, England, and 


Spain, to quell the ſeditions of his ſubjects, and to form new alliances 2» 


gainſt his great enemy and rival Fxanc1s I, he loſt ſight of the dict of 
Worms, while all who had any regard to the liberties of the empire and the 
rights of the Germanic church treated this edit with the higheſt indigns- 
don, or the vtmoſt contempt, 
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and carried him into the caſtle of /Yartenburg, nor, as 
ſome have imagined upon probable grounds, was this 
done without the knowledge of his Imperial majeſty. 
In this retreat, which he called his Patmos, the Saxon 
reformer lay concealed during the ſpace of ten months, 
and employed this involuntary leiſure in compoſitions 
that were afterwards uſeful to the world | 5]. 


l] This precaution of the humane and excellent elector, being put 
in execution the 3d of May, five days before the ſolemn publication of the 
edi of Worms, the pope miſſed his blow; and the adverſaries of LuThk:r 
became doubly odious to the people in Germany, who, unacquainted with the 
ſckeme of Fx EDERICK, and, not knowing what was become of their fa- 
vorite reformer, imagined he was impriſoned, or perhaps deſtroyed, by the 
emiſſaries of Rome, In the mean time, LeTuzn lived in peace and quiet in 
the caſtle of Wartenburg, where he trarflated a great part of the New Teſſa- 
ment into the German language, and wrote frequent letters to his truſty friends 
and intimates to comfort them under his abſence, Nor was his confinement 
here inconſiſtent with amuſement and relaxation; for he enjoyed frequently 
the pleaſure of hunting in company with his keepers, paſſing for a country 
gentleman, under the name of Yonter George, 

If we caſt an eye upon the conduct of LuTuzx, in this firſt ſcene of 
his trials, we ſhall End a true ſpirit of ratienal zeal, generous probity, and 
Chriſtian forticude, animating this reformer, In his behaviour, before and 
at the diet of Worms, we obſerve theſe qualities ſhine with a peculiar luſtre, 
and tempered, notwithſtanding LuTareR's werm complexion, with an un- 
expected degree of moderation and decent reſpe& both for his civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſuperiors, When ſome of his friends, informed of the violent de- 
figns of the Roman court, and alarmed by the Bull that had been publiſhed 
againſt him by the raſh pantiff, adviſed him not to expoſe his perſon at the diet 
of Worms, notwithſtanding the imperial ſafe- conduct (which, in a fimilar 
caſe, had no* been ſvfficient to protect Joan Huss and Jekomr of Prague 
from the perfidy and cruelty of their enemies), he anſwered with his uſual 
intrepidity, that were he chliged to encounter at Worms as many devils as there 
evcre tiles upon the houſes of that city, this would not deter bim ; from bis fixed 
purpoſe of appearing there ; that fear, in bis caſe, could be only a ſuggeſtion of 
Satan, who apprebended the approaching ruin cf bis kingdom, and who was 
willing to avoid a public defeat before ſuch a grand aſſembly as the diet of Worms. 
The fire and obſtinacy that appeared in this anſwer ſeemed to prognoſticate 
much warmth and vehemence in LuTxER's conduct at the aſſembly beſore 
which he was going to appear, But it wes quite otherwiſe, He expoſed with 
decency and dignity the tuperſtitious doftrines and practices of the church of 
Reme, and the grievances that aroſe from the overgrown power of its pontift, 
and the abuſe that was made of it, He acknowledged the writings with 
Which he was charged, and offered, both with moderation and humility, to 
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XVIII. The active ſpirit of LuTHtR could not, c E N T. 
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however, long bear this confinement ; he therefore left 
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his Patmos in the month of March, of the year x522, ** © 7+ . 


without the conſent, or even the knowledge, of his pa- hei conmua 


tron and protector FREDERICK, and repaired to Mit- of Luther 


temberg. One of the principal motives that engaged him 
to take this boid ſtep, was the information he had re- 


manner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity of the ſtate 
and the true intereſts of the church. CARLOST ADT, 
profeſſor at Vittemberg, was a man of conſiderable learn- 
ing, who had pierced the veil, with which papal artifice 
and ſuperſtition had covered the truth, and at the in- 
ſtigation of Ecxlus, had been excluded with LUTHER 
from the communion of the church. His zeal, however, 
was intemperate ; his plans laid with temerity, and exc- 
cuted without moderation. During LUTHER'S abſence, 
he threw down and broke the images of the ſaints that 
were placed in the churches, and inſtead of reſtrainin 
the vehemence of a fanatical multitude, who had alread 
begun in ſome places to abuſe the precious liberty that 
was dawning upon them, he encourag 

violence, and led them on to ſedition and mutiny. 
LUTHER oppoſed the impetuoſity of this imprudent re- 
former with the utmoſt fortitude and dignity, and wiſely 
exhorted him and his adherents firſt to eradicate error 
from the minds of the people, before they made war upon 
its external enſigns in the churches and public places, 
ſince, the former being once removed, the latter muſt 
fall of courſe [i, and ſince the deſtruction of the latter 


defend their contents, He defired the pope's legates and their adherents to 
hear him, to inform him, to reaſon with him; and ſolemnly offered, in 
preſence of the aſſembled princes and biſhops, to renounce his doctrines, if 
they were ſhzwn to be erroneous, But to all theſe expoſtulations he received 
no other anſwer, than the d-<ſpotic dictates of mere authority, attended with 

injurious and provoking language, | 
l'] Dr. Mosnriu's account of this matter is perhaps more advan- 
tagecus to Lun H than the rigorous demands of hiſtorical impartiality will 
admit of; the defeQs at leaſt of the great reformer are here ſhaded with art. 
It is evident from ſ:veral paſſages in the writings of LuTHEs, that he was 
by no means averſe to the uſe of images, but that, on the contrary, he 
3-4 alone 


ged their ill-timed 


after his 
leaving the 
. . caſtle of 
ceived of the inconſiderate conduct of CARLOSTADT, Wartenburg, 


and ſome other friends of the Reformation, who had 
already excited tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a 
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alone could be attended with no laſting fruits. To theſe 
prudent admonitions this excellent reformer added the 
influence of example, by applying himſelf, with redoubled 
induſtry and zeal, to his German tranſlation of the Holy 
Scriptures, which he carried on with expedition and ſuc- 
ceſs u], with the aſſiſtance of ſome learned and pious 
men, whom he conſulted in this great and important un- 
dertaking, The event abundantly ſhewed the wiſdom of 
LuTHER's advice. For the different parts of this tran- 
flation, being ſucceſſively and gradually ſpread abroad 
among the people, produced ſudden and almoſt incredi- 
ble effects, and extirpated, root and branch, the erroneous 
principles and ſuperſtitious doctrines of the church of 
ms from the minds of a prodigious number of per- 
ons. | 

XIX. While theſe things were tranſacting, LEO X 
departed this life, and was ſucceeded in the pontificate by 
ADpR1an VI, a native of Uirecht, This pope, who had 
formerly been preceptar to CHARLES V, and who owed 
his new dignity to the good offices of that prince, was a 
man of probity and candor, who acknowledged inge- 
nuouſly that the church laboured under the moſt fatal 
diforders, and declared his willingneſs to apply the re- 
medies that ſhould be judged the moſt adapted to heal 


he looked upon them as adapted to excite and animate the devotion of the 
people. But perhaps the true reaſon of LuTazz's diſpleaſure at the pro- 
ceedings of CARLOSTADT, was, that he could not bear to ſee another 
crowned with the glory of executing a plan which he had laid, and that he 
was ambitious of appearing the principal, if not the only, conductor of this 
great work. This is not a mere conjecture. LuTyexr himſelf has not 
taken the leaſt pains to conceal this inſtance of his ambition; and it appears 
evidently in ſeveral of his letters, On the other hand, it muſt be owned, 
that Carr.osTADT was raſh, violent, and prone to enthuſiaſm, as appears 
by the connexions he formed afterwards with the fanatical anabaptiſts, headed 
by Munzzr., His conteſts with LuTHzs about the eucharift, in which 
he manifeſtly maintained the truth, ſhall be mentioned in their proper place, 


ſu] Of this German tranſlation of the Bible, which contributed more 


than all other cauſes, rak-n together, to ſtrengthen the foundations of the 
Lutheran church, we have an intereſting hiſtory compoſed by Jo. Fx o. 
MAYER, and publiſhed in qto at Hamburg, in the year 1701. A more 
ample one, however, was expected from the labours of the learned J. Mgr - 
c uů, e KRATT, but his death has diſappointed our hopes, See Jo. Ars, 
Fapaicit Cenrifilium Lutheran, par, I. p. 147, & par. II. p. 617, 
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to the diet, which was aſſembled at Nuremberg in 1522. 
FRANCIs CHEREGAToO, the perſon who was intruſted 
with this commiſſion, had poſitive orders to demand the 
ſpeedy and vigorous execution of the ſentence that had 
been pronounced againſt LuTHER and his followers at 
the diet of //orms, but, at the ſame time, he was autho- 
riſed to declare that the pontiff was ready to remove the 
abuſes and grievances that had armed ſuch a formidable 
enemy againſt the ſee of Rome. The princes of the em- 
pire, encouraged by this declaration on the one hand, and 
by the abſence of the emperor, who, at this time, reſided 
in Spain, on the other, ſeized this opportunity of pro- 
poſing the ſummoning a general council in Germany, in 
order to deliberate upon the proper methods of bringing 
about an univerſal reformation of the church. hey 
exhibited, at the ſame time, an hundred articles, con- 
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taining the heavieſt complaints of the injurious treatment 


the Germans had hitherto received from the court of 
Rome, and, by a public law, prohibited all innovation in 
religious matters, until a general council ſhould decide 
what was to be done in an affair of ſuch high moment 
and importance [x]. As long as the German princes 
were unacquainted with, or inattentive to, the meaſures 
that were taken in Saxony for founding a new church in 
direct oppoſition to that of Rome, they were zealouſly 
unanimous in their endeavours to ſet bounds to the papal 
authority and juriſdiction, which they all looked upon as 
overgrown and enormous; nor were they at all offended 
at LuUTHER's conteſt with the Roman pontiff, which 
they conſidered as a diſpute of @ private and perſona] 
nature. 

XX. The good pope ADRIAN. did not long enjoy 


Clement 


the pleaſure of ſitting at the head of the church, He VU elecded 


died in the year 1523, and was ſucceeded by CLE- 
MENT VII, a man of a reſerved character, and prone 


[w] See Caspar, BuxRMANNI Adrianus VI, five Analefta Hiſtorica de 
Adriano VI Papa Romano, publiſhed at Utrecht in 4to, in the year 1727. 

[x] See Jac. FID. GzoaG1n Gravaming Germanorum adver/us Sedem 
Bonignam, lib, ii, p. 327. 
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uremberg, in the year 1524, a cardinal-Jegate, named 
CAMPEGIUS, whoſe orders, with reſpect to the affairs of 
LUTHER, breathed nothing but ſeverity and violence, 
and who inveighed againſt the lenity of the German 
princes in delaying the execution of the decree of Morms, 
while he carefully avoided the ſmalleſt mention of the 
promiſe ADRIAN had made to reform the corruptions of 
a ſuperſtitious church, The emperor ſeconded the de- 
mands of CamPpEGius by the orders he ſent to his mi- 
niſter to inſiſt upon the execution of the ſentence which 
had been pronounced againſt LUTHER and his adherents 
at the diet of J/orms, The princes of the empire, tired 
out by theſe importunities and remonſtrances, changed 
in appearance the law they had paſſed, but confirmed it in 
reality. For while they promiſed to obſerve, as far as 
was poſſible, the edict of Norms, they, at the ſame time, 
renewed their demands of a general council, and left all 
other matters in diſpute to be examined and decided at 
the diet that was ſoon to be aſſembled at Spire. The 
pope's legate, on the other hand, perceiving by theſe 
proceedings, that the German princes in general were no 
enemies to the Reformation, retired to Ratiſbon with the 
biſhops and thoſe of the princes -that adhered to the cauſe 
of Rome, and there drew from them a new declaration, 
by which they engaged themſelves to execute rigorouſty 
the edict of //57ms in their reſpective dominions. 

XXI. While the efforts of LuTHER' towards the re- 
formation of the church were daily crowned with growing 
fucceſs, and almoſt all the nations ſeemed diſpoſed to open 
their eyes upon the light, two unhappy occurrences, one 
of a foreign, and the other of a domeſtic nature, con- 
tributed greatly to retard the progreſs of this ſalutary and 
glorious work. The domeſtie, or internal incident, was 
a controverſy concerning the manner in which the body 
and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt, that 
aroſe among thoſe whom the Roman pontiff had publicly 
excluded from the communion of the church, and un- 
happily produced among the friends of the good cauſe the 
moſt deplorable animoſities and diviſions. Lo THER and 


[y] See Jac, Zitcierr Hifteria Clementis VII, in Jo. GEORGIA 
SCHELMORNII Amænitates Hiſtor. Eecleſ. tom, ii. p. 2 10. 


his 
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doctrine of the church of Name with reſpect to the tran- 
ubſtantiation, or change of the bread ind wine into the 
body and blood of CHRISTH, were nevertheleſs of opinion, 
that the partakers of the Lord's ſupper received, along 
with the bread and wine, the real body and blood of 


Chriſt, This, in their judgment, was a myſtery, which 


they did not pretend to explain [2]. CARLOsTADT, who 
was LUTHER's colleague, underſtood the matter quite 
otherwiſe, and his doctrine, which was afterwards il- 
luſtrated and confirmed by ZuixGLE with much more 
ingenuity than he had propoſed it, amounted to this : 
„That the body and blood of Chriſt were not really 
« preſent in the euchariſt; and that the bread and wine 
© were no more than external /in, or ſymbols, deſigned 
© to excite in the minds of Chriſtians the remembrance 
of the ſufferings and death of the divine Saviour, and 
of the benefits which ariſe from it [a].” This opinion 
was embraced by all the friends of the Reformation in 
Switzerland, and by a conſiderable number of its votaries 
in Germany. On the other hand, LuTHER maintained 
his doctrine, in relation to this point, with the utmoſt 
obſtinacy; and hence aroſe, in the year 1524, a tedious 
and vehement controverſy, which, notwithſtanding the 
zcalous endeavours that were uſcd to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, terminated, at length, in a fatal diviſion 


KP [z] LuT#zz was not ſo modeſt as Dr, Mosiz in here repreſents 
him. He pretended to explain his doctrine of the real preſence, abſurd and 
contradiftory as it was, and uttered much ſenſeleſs jargon on this ſubject, 
As in a red-hot iron, ſaid he, two diſtin ſubſtances, wiz, iron and fire, are 
united, ſo is the body of Cua 18 r joined with the bread in the euchariſt» 
I mention this miſerable compariſon to ſhew into what abſurdities the tower - 
ing pride of ſyſtem will often tetray men of deep ſenſe and true genius; 

ſa] See VAL. ERN. LoscnhERI Hiftoria motuum inter Lutheranos et Re-. 
formates, par, I. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 55,—See alſo, on the other fide of the 
queſtion, ScuLTET'S Anrales . publiſhed by Vox DER HART, in 
his Hifteria Liter. Reformat. p. 74.—Rup, Hose 1nN1axvs, and other re- 
formed writers, who have * of the origin and progreſs of this diſpute, 
lt appears from this repreſentation (which is a juſt one) of the ſenti- 
ments of Zu1txGLE concerning the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
that they were the ſame with thoſe maintained by Biſhop HoanLer, in his 
Plain Account of the Nature and Defign of the Secrament of the Lord's 
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between thoſe who had embarked together in the ſacred 
cauſe of religion and liberty. 


XXII. To theſe inteſtine diviſions were added the 


The war of Horrors of a civil war, which was the fatal effect of op- 


the Pea- 
Ants. 


preſſion on the one hand, and of enthuſiaſm on the other; 


and, by its unhappy conſequences, was prejudicial to the 
cauſe and progreſs of the Reformation. In the year 1525, 
a prodigious multitude of ſeditious fanatics aroſe like a 
whirlwind, all of a ſudden, in different parts of Germany, 
took arms, united their forces, waged war againſt the 
laws, the magiſtrates, and the empire in general, laid 
waſte the country with fire and ſword, and exhibited 
daily the moſt horrid ſpectacles of unrelenting barbarity. 
The greateſt part of this furious and formidable mob was 
compoſed of peaſants and vaſſals, who groaned under 
heavy burthens, and declared they were no longer able 
to bear the deſpotic ſeverity of their chiefs; and hence 
this ſedition was called the Ru//ic war, or the war of the 
Peaſants [5]. But it is alſo certain, that this motley 
crowd was intermixed with numbers, who joined in this 


fedition from different motives, ſome impelled by the 


ſuggeſtions of enthuſiaſm, and others by the profligate 
2nd odious view of rapine and plunder, of mending for- 
tunes ruined by extravagant and diſſolute living. At the 
firſt breaking out of this war, it ſeemed to have been 
kindled only by civil and political views; and agreeable 
to this is the general tenor of the Declarations and Ma- 
nifeſtoes that were publiſhed by theſe rioters. The claims 
they made in theſe papers related to nothing farther 
than the diminution of the taſks impoſed upon the Pea- 
ſants, and to their obtaining a greater meaſure of liberty 
than they had hitherto enjoyed. Religion ſeemed to be 
out of the queſtion; at leaſt, it was not the object of 


] Theſe kinds of wars, or commotions, ariſing from the impatience of 
the Peaſants, under the heavy burthens that were laid on them, were very 
common long before the time of LuTnza. Hence the author of the Daniſh 
Chronicle (publiſhed by the learned Luvew1s, in the ninth volume of his 
Relig. MStorum, p. 59.) calls theſe inſurrections a common evil. This will 
not appear ſurpriſing to ſuch as conſider, that in moſt places the condition of 
the peaſants was much more intolerable and grievous before the reformation, 
than it is in our times; and that the tyranny and cruelty of the nobility, 
before that happy period, were exceſſive and inſupportable, | 


deli- 
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deliberation or debate. But no ſooner had the enthuſiaſt c E N T, 


Mo xz BR [c] put himſelf at the head of this outrageous 
rabble, than the face of things changed entirely, and by 
the inſtigation of this man, who had deceived numbers 
before this time by his pretended viſions and inſpirations, 
the civil commotions in Saxony and Thuringia were ſoon 
directed towards a new object, and were turned into a 
religious war. The ſentiments, however, of this ſeditious 
and diflolute multitude were greatly divided, and their 
demands were very different. One part of them pleaded 
for an exemption from all laws, a licentious immunity 
from every fort of government: another, leſs outrageous 
and extravagant, confined their demands to a diminution 
of the taxes they were forced to pay, and of the burthens 
under which they groaned [4]; another, inſiſted upon a 
new form of religious doctrine, government, and worſhip, 
upon the eſtabliſhment of a pure and unſpotted church, 
and, to add weight to this demand, pretended, that it 
was ſuggeſted by the Holy Ghoſt, with which they were 
divinely and miraculouſly inſpired ; while a very con- 
fiderable part of this furious rabble were without any 
diſtint view or any fixed purpoſe at all, but, infected 
with the contagious ſpirit of ſedition, and exaſperated 
by the- ſeverity of their magiſtrates and rulers, went on 
headlong, without reflexion or foreſight, into every act of 
violence and cruelty which rebelhon and enthufiatny 
could ſuggeſt. So that, if it cannot be denied that many 
of theſe rioters had perverſely miſunderſtood the doctrine 
of LUTHER concerning Chriftian liberty, and took oc- 
caſion from thence of committing the diſorders that 
rendered them fo juſtly odious, yet, on the other hand, 
it would be a molt abſurd inſtance of partiality and in- 
juſtice to charge that doctrine with the blame of thoſe 
extravagant outrages that aroſe only from the manifeſt 
abuſe of it. LUTHER, himſelf, has indeed ſufficiently 
defended both his principles and his cauſe againſt any 
ſuch imputations by the books he wrote againſt this tur- 
bulent ſect, and the advice he addreſſed to the princes of 
the empire to take arms againſt them. And, accord- 
ingly, in the year 1525, this odious faction was defeated, 


ſc] Or MuxsTzs, as ſo ne call him. 
[d] Theſe burthens were the duties of vaſſelage or feudal rvices, which, 
ip many reipeRts; were truly grievons, 
| ang 
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c E N r. and deſtroyed in a pitched battle fought at Mulhauſen, and 
XVI. MouNzEx, their ringleader, taken, and put to death |]. 
Szxcrt. I. XXIII. While this fanatical inſurrection raged in 
Frederic the Germany, FREDERICK the Miiſe, elector of Saxony, de- 
Wiſe dies, parted this life, This excellent prince, whole character 
and is ſuc- was diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon degree of prudence 
ron * 26 and moderation, had, during his life, been a ſort of a 
— mediator between the Roman pontiff and the reformer 
| of I//ittemberg, and had always entertained the pleaſing 
hope of reſtoring peace in the church, and of fo recon- 
ciling the contending parties as to prevent a ſeparation 
either in point of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or religious 
communion, Hence it was, that while, on the one hand, 
he made no oppoſition to LUTHER's deſign of reforming 
a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, but rather encouraged 
him in the execution of this pious purpoſe ; yet, on the 
other, it is remarkable, that he was at no pains to in- 
troduce any change into the churches that were eſtabliſh- 
ed in his own dominions, nor to ſubject them to his 
juriſdiction, The elector JohN, his brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor, acted in a quite different manner. Convinced of 
the truth of LuTHER's doctrine, and perſuaded that it 
mult Joſe ground and be ſoon ſuppreſſed if the deſpotic 
authority of the Roman pontiff remained undiſputed and 
entire, he, without heſitation or delay, aſſumed to him- 
{elf that ſupremacy in ecclefiaſtical matters that is the 
natural right of every lawful fovereign, and founded and 
eſtabliſhed a church in his dominions, totally different 
from the church of None in doctrine, diſcipline, and 


government. To bring this new and happy eftabliſh-' 
ment to as great a degree of perfection as was poſſible, 


this reſolute and active prince ordered a body of laws, 
relating to the form of eccleſiaſtical government, the 
method of public worſhip, the rank, offices, and reve- 


nues of the prieſthood, and other matters of that nature, 
to be drawn up by LUTHER and MELANCTHON, and 


promulgated by heralds throughout his dominions in the 
year 1527. He alſo took care that the churches ſhould 
every waere be ſupplied with pious and learned doCtors, 


ſe] PzTRI GNODALII Hiſtoria de Seditione repentina Vulgi, pracipue Ruſ- | 


ticorum, A, 1525, tempore werno per univerſam fere Germaniam exorta, Baſil, 
1570, in 8vo.— See allo B. TxNZEL11 Hiſtor, Reform, tom. ii, p. 33t- 
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and that ſuch of the clergy as diſhonoured religion by C E N T. 
their bad morals, or were incapable of promoting its NO 


influence by their want of talents, ſhould be removed 
from the ſacred functions, The illuſtrious example of 
this elector was followed by all the princes and ſtates of 
Germany, who renounced the papal ſupremacy and juriſ- 
diction, and a like form of worſhip, difcipline, and 
overnment was thus introduced mto all the churches, 
which diſſented from that of Rome. "Thus may the 
elector JOHN be conſidered as the ſecond parent and 
founder of the Lutheran church, which he alone rendered 
a complete and independent body, diſtinct from the ſu- 
perſtitious church of Rome, and fenced about with ſa— 
lutary laws, with a wiſe and well-balanced conſtitution 
of government. But as the beſt bleſſings may, through 
the influence of human corruption, become the innocent 
occaſions of great inconveniencics, ſuch particularly was 
the fate of thoſe wiſe and vigorous meafures which this 
elector took for the reformation of the church; for 
from that time, the religious differences between the 
German princes, which had been hitherto kept with- 
in the bounds of moderation, broke out into a violent 
and laſting flame. The prudence, or rather timorouſ- 
neſs, of FREDERICK the Miſe, who avoided every reſolute 
meafure that might be adapted to kindle the fire of diſcord, 
had preſerved a fort of an external union and concord 
among theſe princes, notwithſtanding their difference in 
opinion. But as ſoon as his ſucceſſor, by the open and 
undiſguiſed ſteps he took, made it glaringly evident, that 
he deſigned to withdraw the churches in his dominions 
from the juriſdiction of Rome, and to reform the doctrine, 
diſcipline, and worſhip that had been hitherto eſtabliſhed, 
then indeed the ſcene changed. The union, which was 
more ſpecious than ſolid, and which was far from being 
well cemented, was diſſolved of a ſudden, the ſpirits 
heated and divided, and an open rupture formed between 
the German princes, of whom one party embraced the 
Reformation, and the other adhered to the ſuperſtitions 
of their forefathers, 


XXIV. Things being reduced to this violent and ty, atet os 
troubled ſtate, the patrons of popery gave intimations, Spirein 


that were far from being ambiguous, of their jntention 1526, 


t 
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CEN r. to make war upon the Lutheran party, and to ſuppreſs 


XVI. 
IxcT, 


The pro- 
greſs of the 
teformation 


frer the di , 
28 4 heart, than a reſolution of this nature, For the em 


1527. 


by force a doctrine which they were incapable of over- 


' turning by argument ; and this deſign would certainly 


have been put in execution, had not the troubles of 
Europe diſconcerted their meaſures. The Lutherans, 
on the other hand, informed of theſe hoſtile intentions, 
began alſo to deliberate upon the moſt effectual methods 
of defending themſelves againſt ſuperſtition armed with 
violence, and formed the plan of a confederacy that 
might anſwer this prudent purpoſe, In the mean time 
the diet aſſembled at Spire, in the year 1526, at which 
FERDINAND, the empetor's brother, preſided, ended in a 
manner more favourable to the friends of the Reforma- 
tion, than they could naturally expect. The emperor's 
ambaſſadors at this diet were ordered to uſe their moſt 
earneſt endeavours for the ſuppreſſion of all farther diſ- 
putes concerning religion, and to inſiſt upon the rigorous 
execution of the ſentence that had been pronounced at 
Forms againſt LUTHER and his followers. The greateſt 
part of the German princes oppoſed this motion with the 
utmoſt reſolution, declaring, that they could not execute 
that ſentence, nor come to any determination with reſpect 
to the doctrines by which it had been occaſioned, before 
the whole matter was ſubmitted to the cognizance of a 
general council lawfully aſſembled; alledging farther, 
that the deciſion of controverſies of this nature belonged 
properly to ſuch a council, and to it alone. This opi- 
nion, after long and warm debates, was adopted by a 
great majority, and, at length, conſented to by the whole 
atlembly ; for it was unanimouſly agreed to preſent a 
ſolemn addreſs to the emperor, beſeeching him to aſſem- 


ble, without delay, a free and a general council ; and it 


was alſo agreed, that, in the mean time, the princes and 
ſtates of the empire ſhould, in their reſpective dominions, 
be at liberty to manage eccleſiaſtical matters in the man- 


ner they ſhould think the moſt expedient; yet ſo as to 


be able to give to God and to the emperor an account of 
their adminiſtration, when it ſhould be demanded of 


them. 


XXV. Nothing could be more favourable to thoſe 
who had the cauſe of pure and genuine Chriſtianity at 


peror 
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eror was, at this time, ſo entirely taken up in regulatingC EN T, 


the troubled ftate of his dominions in France, Spain, and 
Italy, which exhibited, from day to day, new ſcenes of 
perplexity, that, for ſome years, it was not in his power 
to turn his attention to the affairs of Germany in general, 
and itil] leſs to the ſtate of religion in partic ular, which 
was beſet with difficulties, that, to a political prince like 
CHARLES, mult have appeared. peculiarly critical and 
dangerous. Beſides, had the emperor really been poſ- 
ſeſſed of leiſure to for m, or of power to execute, a plan 
that might terminate, in favour of the Roman pontiff, the 
religious diſputes which reigned in Germany, it is evident 
that the inclination was wanting, and that CLEMENT VII, 
who now fat in the papal chair, had nothing to expect 
from the good offices of CHARLES V. For this pontiff, 
after the defeat of FRANCITS I, at the battle of Pavia, 
filled with uneaſy apprehenſions of the growing power of 
the emperor in Italy, entered into a confederacy with the 
French and the Venetians againſt that prince. And 
this meaſure inflamed the reſentment and indignation of 
CHARLES to ſuch a degree, that he aboliſhed the papal 
authority in his Spaniſh dominions, made war upon the 
pope in Italy, laid ſiege to Rome in the year 1527, 
blocked up CLEMENT in the caſtle of St. Angels, and ex- 
poſed him to the moſt ſevere and contumelious treat- 
ment, Theſe critical events, together with the liberty 
granted by the diet of Spzre, were prudently and in- 
duſtriouſiy improved, by the friends of the Reformation, 
to the advantage of their cauſe, and to the augmentation 
of their number. Several princes, whom the fear of per- 
ſecution and puniſhment had hitherto prevented from 
lending a hand to the good work, being delivered now 
from their reſtraint, renounced publicly the ſuperſtition 
of Rome, and introduced among their ſubjects the fame 
forms of religious worthip, and the fame {yitem of doc- 
trine, that had been received in Saxony. Others, though 
placed in ſuch circumſtances as diſcouraged them from 
acting in an open manner againſt the intereſts of the 
Roman pontiff, were, however, far from diſcovering the 
ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who withdrew the people 
from his deſpotic yoke; nor did they moleſt the private 
aſſemblies of thoſe who had ſeparated themſelves ſrom the 
Vor. III. 1 Wh church 
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CEN T. Church of Rome. And in general, all the Germans, who, 
R "EN . before theſe reſolutions of the diet of Spire, had rejected 
— the papal diſcipline and doctrine, were now, in conſe— 
quence of the liberty they enjoyed by theſe reſolutions, 
waolly employed in bringing their ſchemes and plans to 
a certain degree of conſiſtence, and in adding vigour and 
firmneſs to the glorious cauſe in which they were en- 
gaged. In the mean time, LUTHER and his fellow- 
labourers, particularly thoſe who were with him at J/- 
temberg, by their writings, their inſtructions, their ad- 
monitions and counſels, inſpired the timorous with for- 
titude, diſpelled the doubts of the ignorant, fixed the 
principles and reſolution of the floating and inconſtant, 
and animated all the friends of genuine Chriſtianity with 
a ſpirit ſuitable to the grandeur of their undertaking. 
eee „ XXVI. But: the tranquillity and liberty they enjoyed, 
$ptre, in the in conſequence of the reſolutions taken in the firſt diet 
year 159. of Spzre, were not of a long duration. They were in- 
. terrupted by a new diet aſſembled, in the year 1529, in the 
nation of fame place by the emperor, after he had appeaſed the com- 
protettants. motions and troubles which had employed his attention in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
CLEMENT VII. This prince, having now got rid of the 
burthen that had, for ſome time, overwhelmed him, had 
leiſure to direct the affairs of the church; and this the 
reformers ſoon felt, by a diſagrecable experience. For 
the power which had been granted by the former diet to 
every prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical matters as they 
thought proper, until the meeting of a general council, 
was now revoked by a majority of votes ; and not only 
fo, but every change was declared unlawful that ſhould 
be introduced into the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, of 
the eitabliſhed religion, before the determination of the 
approaching council was known J. This decrce was 
juſtly conſidered as iniquitous and intolerable by the 
elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the other 
members of the dict, who were perſuaded of the neceſſity 
of a reformation in the church, Nor was any of them 


[/] The reſolution of the firſt diet of Spire, which had been taken 
unanimouſly, was revoked inthe ſecond, and another ſubſtituted in its place by 
a plurality of woices, which, as ſeveral of the princes then preſent, ubſcrved, 
could not give to any decree the force of a law throughout the empire, p 
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ſo ſimple, or ſo little acquainted with the politics of C E N x. 
Rome, as to look upon the promiſes of aſſembling ſpeedily &. | 
a general council, in any other light, than as an artifice 
to quiet the minds of the people; ſince it was eaſy to 
perceive, that a lawful council, free from the deſpotic 
influence of Rome, was the very laſt thing that a pope 
would grant in ſuch a critical fituation of affairs. 
Therefore, when the princes and members now men— 
tioned found that all their arguments and remonſtrances 
againſt this unjuſt decree made no impreſſion upon Ferdi- 
nand [g], nor upon the abettors of the ancient ſuperſti- 
tions (whom the pope's legate animated by his preſence 
and exhortations) they entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
this decree on the 19th of April, and appealed to the em- 
peror and to a future council [V]. Hence aroſe the de- 
nomination of Prote/tants, which from this period has 
been given to thoſe who renounce the ſuperſtitious com- 
munion of the church of Rome. 

XXVII. The difſenting princes, who were the pro- ne, 
tectors and heads of the reformed churches, had no formed be- 
ſooner entered their proteſt, than they ſent proper perſons tween the 
to the emperor, who was then upon his paſſage from Proteftants, 
Spain to Italy, to acquaint him with their proceedings in 
this matter, The miniſters, employed in this com- 
miſſion, executed the orders they had received with the 
greateſt reſolution and preſence of mind, and behaved 
with the ſpirit and firmneſs of the princes, whoſe ſenti- 
ments and conduct they were ſent to juſtify and explain, 

The emperor, whoſe pride was wounded by this fortitude 
in perſons that dared to oppoſe his deſigns, ordered theſe 
ambaſſadors to be apprehended and put under arreſt du— 
ring ſeveral days. The news of this violent ſtep was 


fe] The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet was held at Spire ; 
ſo that his brother FERDINAND was preſident in his place. 


[e] The princes of the empire, who entered this proteſt, and are con- 
ſequently to be confidered as the firſt proteſtant princ*s, were Joun elector of 
Saxony, GEoRGE eleftor of Brandenburg, for Franconia, ERNEST and 
Francis dukes of Lunenburg, the Janderave of Heſſe, and the prince of An- 
bait. Theſe princes were ſeconded by thirteen imperial towns, viz, Stra/- 
burg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Ruttingen, Windſeim, Memmingen, Nertlirgen, 
Lindaw, K-mpren, Heiibron, Wiſſemburg, and St, Gall, | 
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CEN r. ſoon brought to the proteſtant princes, and made them 
S conclude that their perſonal ſafety, and the ſucceſs of 
ECT. I, 
their cauſe, depended entirely upon their courage and 
concord, the one animated, and the other cemented by a 
ſolemn confederacy. They, therefore, held ſeveral 
meetings at Rot, Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other places, 
in order to deliberate upon the means of forming ſuch a 
powerful league as might enable them to repel the vio- 
lence of their enemies [;]. But fo different were their 
opinions and views of things, that they could come to no 
| ſatisfactory concluſion, 
1 The confe= XXVIII. Among the incidents that promoted an: 
1 = oat moſity and diſcord between the friends of the Reforma- 
| the year. tion, and prevented that union that was ſo much to be 
1529. deſired between perſons embarked in the ſame good 
cauſe, the principal one was the diſpute that had ariſen 
between the divines of Saxony and Switzerland, concerning 
the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the euchari/?. To 
terminate this controverſy, PHILIP, landgrave of Heſſe, 
invited, in the year 1529, to a conference at Marpurg, 
LUTHER and ZUINGLE, together with ſome of the more 
4 eminent doctors, who adhered to the reſpeCtive parties of 
4 theſe contending chiefs. This expedient, which was 
q deſigned by that truly Magnanimous prince, not ſo much 
to end the matter by keen debate, as to accommodate 
differences by the reconciling ſpirit of charity and pru- 
dence, was not attended with the ſalutary fruits that were 
expected from it, The divines that were aſſembled for 
this pacihc purpoſe diſputed, during four days, in pre- 
ſence of the landgrave. The principal champions in 
theſe debates were LUTHER, who attacked OECOLAM- 
PADIiUs, and MELANCTHON, who diſputed againſt 
ZVINGLE; and the controverſy turned upon ſeveral points 
of theology, in relation to which the Swiſs doctors were 
ſuppoſed to entertain erroneous ſentiments. For ZUIN- 
SE was accuſed of hereſy, not only on account of his 
explication of the nature and deſign of the Lord's Supper, 


[i] See the hiſtory of the confeflion of Aug ſburg, wrote in German by the 
learned CHRIST. AUG. SALIG, tom, i. book II. ch ji. p. 128. and more 
eſpecially another German work of Dr. Joacuim Murtes, entituled, Hi- 
forie von der Evangeliſchen Stande Proteflation gegen den Speyerſchen Reichſabſcheid 
won 1529, Appellation, &c, publiſhed at Jena in 4to, in the year 1703. 5 

ut 
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poſed to have adopted, relating to the divinity of Chriſt 
the efficacy of the divine word, original fin, and ſome 
other parts of the Chriſtian doctrine. This illuſtrious 
reformer cleared himſelf, however, from the greateſt part 
of theſe accuſations, with the moſt triumphant evidence, 
and in tuch a manner as appeared entirely ſatisfactory, 
even to LUTHER himſelf. Their diſſenſion concerning 
the manner of CHRIST's preſence in the euchariſt ſtill 
remained; nor could either of the contending parties be 
perſuaded to abandon, or even to modify, their opinion 
of that matter [A. The only advantage, therefore, that 
reſulted from this conference, was, that the jarring 
doctors formed a ſort of truce, by agreeing to a mutual 
toleration of their reſpective ſentiments, and leaving to 
the diſpoſal of providence and the effects of time, which 
ſometimes cools the rage of party, the cure of their di- 
viſions. 
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but alſo in conſequence of the falſe notions he was ſup- C E N T. 


X VL 


"$ac*T., 


XXIX. The miniſters of the churches, which had The diet of 


embraced the ſentiments of LUTHER, were preparing a 
new embaſly to the emperor, when an account was re- 
ceived of a deſign formed by that prince to come into 
Germany, with a view to terminate, in the approaching 
diet at Aug /burg, the religious diſputes that had produced 
ſuch animoſities and Avi ans in the empire. CHARLES, 
though long abſent from Germany, and engaged in affairs 
that left him little leiſure for theological diſquiſitions, 
was nevertheleſs attentive to theſe diſputes, and foreſaw 
their conſequences. He had alſo, to his own deliberate 
reflexions upon theſe diſputes, added the counſels of men 
of wiſdom, ſagacity, and experience, and was thus, at 
certain ſeaſons, rendered more cool in his procecdings, 
and more moderate and impartial in his opinion both of 
the contending parties and of the merits of the cauſe, 
He therefore, in an interview with the pope at Bologna, 


[4] Var. Exx. LorscuhrI Hiſtoria motuum inter Lutheranos et Refor- 
mato:, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143.-—HENnRr., BULLINGERI Hiſtoria Col- 
lequii Marpurgenſis, in Jo, Cons, Fursstix's compilation, intituled, 
Beytragen zur Schweizer Reformat. Geſcbichte, tom. iii, p. 156. See allo the 
Preface, p. 80.-A Br, SCULTETI Annal. Refirmat, ad A. 1529.-—Rvus 
DOL.PH, HoSPINIANI Hifter, Sacramentar, par. II, p. 72, &c, 
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inſiſted, in the moſt ſerious and urgent manner, upon the 
neceſſity of aſſembling a general council, His remon- 
ſtrances and expoſtulations could not, however, move 
CremenT VII, who maintained with zeal the papal 
prerogatives, reproached the emperor with an ill-judged 
clemency, and alledged that it was the duty of that prince 
to ſupport the church, and to execute ſpeedy vengeance 
upon the obſtinate heretical faction, who dared to call in 
queſtion the authority of Rome and its pontiff. "The em- 
peror was as little affected by this haughty diſcourſe, as 
the pope had been by his wife remon{trances, and looked 
upon it as a moſt iniquitous thing, a meaſure alſo in 
direct oppoſition to the laws of the empire, to condemn 
unheard, and to deſtray, without any evidence of their 
demerit, a ſet of men, who had always approved them- 
ſelves good citizens, and had deſerved well of their coun- 
try in ſeveral reſpects. Hitherto, indeed, it was not eaſy 
for the emperor to form a clear idea of the matters in 
debate, ſince there was no regular ſyſtem as yet com- 


| poſed, of the doctrines embraced by LUTHER and his 


followers, by which their real opinions, and the true 
cauſes of their oppoſition to the Roman pontiff, might be 
known with certainty, As, therefore, it was impoſſible, 


without ſome declaration of this nature, to examine with 


accuracy, or decide with equity, a matter of ſuch high 
importance as that which gave riſe to the diviſions be- 
tween the votaries of Rome and the friends of the Re- 
formation, the elector of Saxony ordered LUTHER, and 
other eminent divines, to commit to writing the chief 
articles of their religious ſyſtem, and the principal points 
in which they differed from the church of Rome. Lu— 
THER, in compliance with this order, delivered to the 


elector, at Torgaw, the ſeventeen articles, which had 


been drawn up and agreed on in the conference at 
Sulzbach in the year 1529; and hence they were called 
the articles of Torgato [I]. Though theſe articles were 
deemed by LUTHER a ſufficient declaration of the ſenti- 
ments of the reformers, yet it was Judged proper to en- 


[IJ See Can. AuG. Heumanni Dif}. de lenitate Auguſiane Con feſſ. in 
Sy.loge Diſſert. Tbeolagicar. tom. i. p. 14.—Jo. Joacn. Murter Hiſtoria 
Proteſtationis; and the other writers, who have treated either of the Refor- 
mation in general, or of the confeſſion of Aug ſburg in particular, 


large 
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large them; and, by a judicious detail, to give perſpi-c H x T, 
cuity to their arguments, and thereby ſtrength to their, XVI. 
cauſe, It was this conſideration that engaged the pro- 8 
teſtant princes, aſſembled at Coburg and Augſburg, to 

employ MELANCTHON in extending theſe Articles, in 

which important work he ſhewed a due regard to the 
counſels of LUTHER, and expreſſed his ſentiments and 
doctrine with the greateſt elegance and perſpicuity. And 

thus came forth to public view the famous confeſſion of 
Augſburg, which did ſuch honour to the acute judgment 

and the eloquent pen of MELANSCTHON. 

XXX, During theſe tranſactions in Germany, the dawn The pro- 
of truth aroſe upon other nations. The light of the &*' vt the 
reformation ſpread itſelf far and wide; and almoſt all the HA 
European ſtates welcomed its ſalutary beams, and exulted abou: the 
in the proſpect of an approaching deliverance from the r 1539. 
yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual deſpotiſm, Some of the 
moſt conſiderable provinces of Europe had already broke 
their chains, and openly withdrawn themfelves from the 
diſcipline of Rome and the juriſdiction of its pontift. And 
thus it appears that CLEMENT VII was not impelled by 
a falſe alarm to demand of the emperor the ſpeedy ex- 
tirpation of the reformers, ſince he had the juſteſt reaſons 
to apprehend the deſtruction of his ghoſtly empire. The 
reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, ſoon after 
LUTHER's rupture with Rome, by one of his diſciples, 
whoſe name was OLaus PETR1, and who was the firſt. 
herald of religious liberty in that kingdom. "The zealous 
efforts of this miſſionary were powerfully ſeconded by 
that valiant and public-ſpirited prince, GusTaAvrs 
Vasa ERICSsox, whom the Swedes had raiſed to the 
throne in the place of CHRISTIERN, king of Denmark, 
whoſe horrid barbarity loſt him the ſcepter that he had 
perhdiouſly uſurped. This generous and patriotic hero 
had been in exile and in priſon, while the brutiſh uſurper, 
now mentioned, was involving his country in deſo— 
lation and miſery; but having eſcaped from his con- 
finement, and taken refuge at Lubec, he was there in- 
ſtructed in the principles of the Reformation, and looked 
upon the doctrine of LUTHER, not only as agreeable to 
the genius and ſpirit of the Goſpel, but alſo as favourable 


to the temporal ſtate and political conſtitution of the 
2 4 Swediſh 


in Seveder, 
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excellent prince was equal to his zeal, and accompanied 
it always. And as the religious opinions of the Swedes 
were in a fluQtuating ſtate, and their minds divided be- 
tween their ancient ſuperſtitions recommended by 
cuſtom, and the doctrine of LuTHER, which attracted 
their afſent by the power of conviction and truth, Gus- 
Avus wiſely avoided all vehemence and precipitation in 
ſpreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in this im- 
portant undertaking with circumſpection, and by degrees, 
in a manner ſuitable to the principles of the Reformation, 
which are diametrically oppoſite to compulſion and vio- 
lence [ſm]. Accordingly, the firſt object of his attention 
was the inſtruction of his people in the ſacred doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures, for which purpoſe he invited into 
his dominions ſeveral learned Germans, and ſpread abroad 


through the kingdom the Swediſh tranſlation of the Bible 


that had been made by OLaus PETRI UA]. Some time 
after this, in the year 1526, he appointed a conference, 
at Upjal, between this eminent reformer and PETER 
GALLI1US, a zealous defender of the ancient ſuperſtition, 
in which theſe two champions were to plead publicly in 
behalf of their reſpective opinions, that it might thus be 
ſeen on which ſide the truth lay. The diſpute, in which 
OLavs obtained a fignal victory, contributed much to 
confirm GusTAVUS in his perſuaſion of the truth of 


fu] This incomparable model of princes gave many proofs of his 
wiſdom and mod-ration, Once, while he was abſeat from Stockboim, a great 
number of German anabaptiſts, probably the riotous diſciples of Munzer, 
arrived in that city, carried their fanaticiſm to the higheſt extremities, 
pulled down with fury the images and other ornaments of the churches, while 
the Lutherans diſſembled their ſentiments of this riot in expectation that the 
ſtorm would turn to their advantage, But GusTAvus no ſooner returned to 
Stocthalm, than he ordered the leaders of theſe fanatics to be ſeized and 
puniſhed, and covered the Lutherans with bitter reproaches for not having 
oppoſed theſe fanatics in time, 

si] It is very remarkable, and ſhews the equity and c3ndour of 
GusTavus in the moſt ſtriking point of light, that while he ordered 
Or aus to publiſh his literal tranſlation of the ſacred writings, he gave per- 
miſſion at the ſame time to the archbiſhop of Up/al, to prepare another ver- 
fion ſuited to the doQtrine of the church of Rome; that by a careful com- 
pariſon of both - tranſlations with the original, an eafier acceſs might be 


opened to the truth, The biſhops at firſt oppoſed this order, but were at 
length obliged to ſubmit, 


LUTHER's 
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LUTHER's doctrine, and to promote the progreſs of that CEN T, 


doctrine in Sweden, In the year following, another event 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to its propagation and ſucceſs, 
and this was the aſſembly of the ſtates at J/efteraas, where 
GusTAvUs recommended the doctrine of the reformers 
with ſuch zeal, wiſdom, and piety, that, after warm de- 
bates fomented by the clergy in general, and much op- 
poſition on the part of the biſhops in particular, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, that the plan of reformation pro- 
poſed by LUTHER ſhould have free admittance among 
the Swedes [o]. This reſolution was principally owing 
to the firmneſs and magnanimity of GusTAvus, who 
declared publicly, that he would lay down his ſcepter and 


retire from his kingdom, rather than rule a people en- 


ſlaved to the orders and authority of the pope, and more 
controlled by the tyranny of their biſhops, than by the 
laws of their monarch [y]. From this time the papal 
empire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and Gus- 
TAVUS declared head of the church, 


( [9] It was no wonder indeed that the b:iſhops oppoſed warmly the 
propoſal of GusTavvs, fince there was no country in Europe, where that 
order and the cler;y in general drew greater temporal advantages from the 
ſuperſtition of the times than in Sweden and Denmark. The moſt of the 
biſhops had revenues ſuperior to thoſe of the ſovereign, they poſſeſſed caſtles 
and fortreſſes that rendered them independent on the crown, enabled them to 
excite commotions in the kingdom, and gave them a degree of power that 
was dangerous to the ſtate, They lived in the moſt diſſolute luxury and 
overgrown opulence, while the nobility of the kingdom were in miſery and 
want,—The reſolution formed by the ſtates, aſſembled at Yferaas, did not 
ſo much tend to regulate points of doctrine as to reform the diſcipline of the 
church, to reduce the opulence and authority of the biſhops within their 
proper bounds, to reſtore to the impoveriſhed nobility the lands and poſſeſ- 
fions that their ſuperſtitious anceſtors had given to an all-devouring clergy, to 
exclude the prelates from the ſenate, to take from them their caſtles, and 
things of that nature, It was however reſolved at the ſame time, that the 
church ſhould be provided with able paſtors, who ſhould explain the pure 
word of God to the people in their native tongue; and that no eccleſiaſtical 
preferments ſhould be granted without the king's permiſſion, This was a 
tacit and gentle method of promoting the Reformation. 


(p] BAZ Inventarium Eccleſ. Sueco Gothor, publiſhed in gto at Linceping, 
in 1642, —SCULTETI Annales Evangelii Renowati, in Vox pex HAUT 
Hor. Liter. Reformat, part V. p. 84 et 110.-RayNAL, Anecactes Hiſt, 
Politigues et Militaires, tom. i. part II. p. 1, &c. 
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In Denmark. 


The HISTORY of the REronMATION, 


XXXI. The light of the Reformation was alſo re— 
ceived in Denmark, and that ſo early as the year 1521, in 
conſequence of the ardent deſire diſcovered by CHRISTIAN 
or CHRISTIERN II, of having his ſubjects inſtructed in 
the principles and doctrines of LuTHER. This monarch, 
whoſe ſavage and infernal cruelty (whether it was the 
effect of natural temper, or of bad counſels) rendered his 
name odious and his memory execrable, was nevertheleſs 
defirous of delivering his dominions from the ſuperſtition 
and tyranny of Rome. For this purpoſe, in the year 1520, 
he ſent for MARTIN REeinaRD, one of the diſciples of 
CARLOSTADT, out of Saxony, and appointed him pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Hafnia; and after his death, which 
happened the year following, he invited CARLOSTADT 
himſelf to fill that important place, which he accepted 
indeed, but nevertheleſs, after a ſhort reſidence in Den- 
mark, returned into Germany. Theſe diſappointments 
did not abate the reforming ſpirit of the Daniſh menarch, 
who uſed his utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to en- 
gage LUTHER to viſit his dominions, and took ſeveral 
ſteps that tended to the diminution, and, indeed, to the 
fuppreſhon of the juriſdiction exerciſed over his ſubjects 
by the Roman pontiff. It is, however, proper to obſerve, 
that in all theſe proceedings CHRISTIERN II was animated 
by no other motive than that of ambition. It was the 
proſpect of extending his authority, and not a zeal for 
the advancement of true religion, that gave life and 
vigour to his reforming projects. His very actions, in- 
dependently of what may be concluded from his known 
character, evidently ſhew that he protected the religion 
of LUTHER with no other view than to riſe by it to 
fupremacy both in church and ſtate; and that it might 
afford him a pretext for depriving the biſhops of that 
overgrown authority and thoſe ample poſſeſſions which 
they had gradually uſurped [g], and of appropriating 
them to himſelf, A revolution produced by his avarice, 
tyranny, and cruelty, prevented the execution of this bold 
enterprize, The States of the kingdom exaſperated, 
ſome by the ſchemes he had laid for deſtroying the li- 


2] See Jo. Gra MMII Diſſ. de Reformatione Daniæ à Chriſftierno tentata, in 
the third volume of the Scriptores Socict, Scientiar, Hafnienſ, p. 1,99. 


berty 
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berty of Denmark, others by his attempts to aboliſh the 
ſuperſtition of their anceſtors [y], and all by his ſavage 
and barbarous treatment of thoſe who dared to oppoſe his 
avarice or ambition, formed a conſpiracy againſt him in 
the year 1523, by which he was depoſed and baniſhed 
from his dominions, and his uncle, FREDERI1C duke of 
i1ol/tein and Slefwic, placed on the throne of Denmark. + 

XXXII. This prince conducted matters with much 
more equity, prudence, and moderation, than his prede- 
ceſſor had done. He permitted the proteſtant doctors to 
preach publicly the opinions of LUTHER [s], but did not 
venture ſo far as to change the eſtabliſhed government 
and diſcipline of the church. He contributed, however, 
greatly to the progreſs of the Reformation, by his ſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, in favour of religious liberty, at the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates that was held at Oder/ce in the year 
1527. For it was here that he procured the publication 
of that famous edict, which declared every ſubject of 
Denmark tree, either to adhere to the tenets of the church 
of Rome, or to embrace the doctrine of LUTRER [T]. 
Encouraged by this reſolution, the proteſtant divines 


exerciſed the functions of their miniſtry with ſuch zeal. 


and ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the Danes opened 
their eyes upon the auſpicious beams of ſacred liberty, 
and abandoned gradually both the doctrines and juril- 
diction of the church of Kome. But the honour of 


[r] See for a confirmation of this part of the accuſation, a curiuus piece, 
containing the reaſons that induced the ſtates of Denmark to renounce their 
allegiance to CuRISTIERN II. This piece is to be found in the fifth volume 
of LVDEWIG's compilation, entitled, Re/iguiz MStorum, p. 515. in which 
(p. 321.) the ſtates of Denmark expreſs their diſpleaſure at the royal favour 
ſhewn to the Lutherans, in the following terms: Lultherane hare; pullula- 
tores, contra jus pietatemgue, in regnum noſtrum caiholicum introauxit, doftorem 
Caroleftadium, furtiſſimum Lutberi albletam, enurivit, 

[] See Jo. Morterti Cimbria literata, tom. ji. p. $86.-CarnsT. 
Or1varii Vita Pauli Eliæ, p. 108.—ERICI PoN Tor PIDANI Annales 
Fecleſiæ Danicæ, tom. iii. p. 139. 

l' It was farther added to this edict, that no perſon ſhould be mo- 
leſted on account of his religion, that a royal protection ſhould be granted to 
the Lutherans to defend them from the inſults and malignity of their ene- 
mies; and that eceleſiaſtics, of whatever rank or order, ſhould be permitted 
to enter into the married ſtate, and to fix their reſidence wherever they 
thought proper, without any regard to monaſteries or other religious ſo- 
geties, 
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CEN r. finiſhing this glorious work, of deſtroying entirely the 
; reign of ſuperſtition, and breaking aſunder the bonds of 
© 7*_ papal tyranny, was reſerved for CHRISTIERN III, a prince 
equally diſtinguiſhed by his piety and prudence, He 
began by ſuppreſſing the deſpotic authority of the biſhops, 
and by reſtoring to their lawful owners a great part of 
the wealth and poſſeſſions which the church had acquired 
by the artful ſtratagems of the crafty and deſigning 
clergy. This ſtep was followed by a wiſe and well- 
Judged ſettlement of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and 
worſhip, throughout the kingdom, according to a plan 
laid down by BUGEXHAG1vus, whom the king had ſent 
for from /J7/ittemberg to perform that arduous taſk, for 
which his eminent piety, learning, and moderation ren- 
dered him peculiarly proper. The aſſembly of the ſtates 
at Odenſee, in the year 1539, gave a ſolemn ſanction to 
all theſe tranſactions ; and thus the work of the Reforma- 

tion was brought to perfection in Denmark [u]. 
A %i*inz- XXXIII. It is however to be obſerved, that, in the 
tion to be hiſtory of the reformation of Sweden and Denmark, we 
oberved muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the reformation of re- 
ſpeak of the ligious opinions and the reformation of the epiſcopal! 
reformation order. For though theſe two things may appear to be 
roy nonay cloſely connected, yet, in reality, they are ſo far diſtin, 
mark, that either of the two might have been completely tranſ- 
acted without the other, A reformation of | doctrine 
might have been effected without diminiſhing the au- 
thority of the biſhops, or ſupprefling their order; and, 
on the other hand, the opulence and power of the bi- 
ſhops might have been reduced within proper bounds, 
without introducing any change into the ſyſtem of doc- 
trine that had been ſo long eſtabliſhed, and that was 


generally received [w]. In the meaſures taken in theſe 


ſu] ES ICI PonToreIDAtY, ſee a German work of the learned Por- 
TOPPIDAN, entituled, A C:mpendious Vicw of the Hiflary of the Reformation 
in Denmark, publiſhed at Lubec in 8vo, in 1734; as alio the Annales Eccleſiæ 
Danice, of the ſame author, tom. ii, p. 790. tom, iii, p. 1,<HENR. 


Munrius de Reformat. religionis in vicinis Dania reg ionibus et potifſimum in 


Cimbria, in ejus Differtationibus Hiſlorico-Thco/ogicts, p. 24. Rillie, 1715, 


in 4to. 

Fo] This obſervation is not worthy of Dr. Mosnziu's ſaga- 
city, The firong connexion that there naturally is between ſuperſtitious 
ignorance among the people, and influence and power in their ſpiritual 
rulers, is too evident to ſtand in need of any proof, A good clergy 


northern 
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northern kingdoms, for the reformation of a corrupt 
doctrine and a ſuperſtitious diſcipline, there was nothing 


— 


that deſerved the ſmalleſt cenſure: neither fraud nor 
violence were employed for this purpoſe; on the con- 
trary, all things were conducted with wiſdom and mo- 
deration, in a manner ſuitable to the dictates of equity 
and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, The ſame judgment can- 
not eaſily be pronounced with reſpect to the methods of 
proceeding in the reformation of the clergy, and more 
eſpecially of the epiſcopal order. For here, certainly, 
violence was uſed, and the biſhops were deprived of their 
honours, privileges, and poſſeſſions, without their con- 
ſent ; and, indeed, notwithſtanding the greateſt ſtruggles 
and the warmeſt oppoſition [x]. The truth is, that fo 
far as the reformation in Sweden and Denmark regarded 
the privileges and poſſeſſions of the biſhops, it was rather 


will or ought to have an influence, in conſequence of a reſpeQable office 
adorned with learning, piety, and morels; but the power of a licentious 
and deſpotic clergy can be only ſupported by the blind and ſuperſtitious credu- 
lity of their flock, 


CF [x] What does Dr. MosuE iu mean here? did ever a vſuryer give up 
his unjuſt poſſeſſions without reluAance ? does rapine conſtitute a right, when 
it is maintained by force? is it unlawful to uſe violence againſt extortioners ? 
The queſtion here is, whether or no the biſhops deſerved the ſevere treatment 
they received from CMR IS TIERN III; and our author ſeems to anſwer this 
queſtion in the affirmative, and to declare this treatment both juſt and neceſ- 
fary in the following part of this ſection. Certain it is, that the biſhops 
were treated with great ſeverity, depoſed from their ſees, impriſoned on ac» 
count of their reſiſtance; all the church lands, towns, and fortreſſes annexed 
to the crown, and the temporal power of the clergy for ever aboliſhed. It 
is alſo certain, that LuTxEx himſelf looked upon theſe meaſures as violent 
and exceſſive, and even wrote a letter to CunISTIERN, exhorting him to 
uſe the clergy with more lenity. It is therefore proper to decide with mode- 
ration on this ſubjeR, and to grant, that, if the inſolence and licentiouſne(s 
of the clergy were enormous, the reſentment of the Daniſh monarch may 
have been exceflive, Nor indeed was his political prudence here ſo great as 
Dr. Moyx£1M ſeems to repreſent it; for the equipoiſe of government was 
hurt, by a total ſuppreſſion of the power of the biſhops, The nobility ac- 
quired by this a prodigious degree of influence, and the crown loſt an order, 
which, under proper regulations, might have been rendered one of the ſtrongeſt 
ſapports of its prerogative, But diſquiſitions of this nature ate foreign to our 
purpoſe. It is only proper to obſerve, that, in the room of the biſhops, 
CHRISTIERN created an order of men, with the denomination of ſuperin- 
rendants, who performed the ſpiritual part of the epiſcopal office, without 
fharing the leaſt ſhadow of temporal authority. 
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CENT. a matter of political expediency than of religious obliga- 
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1, tion; nay, a change here was become ſo neceſſary, that, 
had LuTHtR and his doctrine never appeared in the 
world, it muſt have been nevertheleſs attempted by a wiſe 
legiſlator. For the biſhops, by a variety of perfidious 
ſtratagems, had got into their hands ſuch enormous trea- 
ſures, ſuch ample pofleflions, ſo many caſtles and for- 
tified towns, and had aſſumed ſuch an unlimited and 
deſpotic authority, that they were in a condition to give 
Jaw to the ſovereign himſelf, to rule the nation as they 
thought proper; and, in effect, already abuſed their 
power fo far as to appropriate to themſelves a conſider- 
able part of the royal patrimony, and of the public reve- 
nues of the kingdom. Such therefore was the critical 
ſtate of theſe northern kingdoms, in the time of Lu- 
THER, that it became abſolutely neceſſary, either to de- 
grade the biſhops from that rank which they diſhonoured, 
and to deprive them of the greateſt part of thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions and prerogatives which they had ſo unjuſtly ac- 
quired and fo licentiouſly abuſed, or to ſee, tamely, roy- 
alty rendered contemptible by its weakneſs, the ſove- 
reign deprived of the means of protecting and ſuccour- 
ing his people, and the commonwealth expoſed to rebel- 


lion, miſery, and ruin. 


Theriſeand XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not inacceſſi- 
8 ble to the light of the Reformation. MARGARET queen 
of Navarre, ſiſter to FRANncis I, the implacable enemy 


fion 1n 
Frances 


and perpetual rival of CHARLES V, was extremely fa- 
vourable to the new doctrine, which delivered pure and 
genuine Chriſtianity from a great part of the ſuperſtitions 
under which it had ſo long lain diſguiſed. The auſpi- 
cious patronage of this illuſtrious princeſs encouraged 
ſeveral pious and learned men, whoſe religious ſenti- 
ments were the ſame with hers, to propagate the princi- 
ples of the Reformation in France, and even to erect ſe- 
veral proteſtant churches in that kingdom, It is mani- 
teſt from the moſt authentic records, that, ſo early as the 
year 1523, there were, in ſeveral of the provinces of that 
country, multitudes of perſons, who had conceived the 
utmoſt averſion both againſt the doctrine and tyranny of 
Rome, and among theſe, many perſons of rank and 


dignity, and even ſome of the epiſcopal order. As their 
| numbers 
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numbers increaſed from day to day, and troubles and C E N x. 
commotions were excited in ſeveral places on account of , XVI. 


religious differences, the authority of the monarch and 
the cruelty of his officers intervened, to ſupport the doc- 
trine of Rome by the edge of the ſword and the terrors 
of the gibbet; and on this occaſion many perſons, 
eminent for their piety and virtue, were put to death 
with the moſt unrelenting barbarity [y). This cruelty, 
inſtead of retarding, accelerated rather the progreſs of 
the Reformation. It is nevertheleſs true, that, under the 
reign of FRANC1s I, the reſtorers of genuine Chriſtianit 
were not always equally ſucceſsful and happy. Their 
ſituation was extremely uncertain, and it was perpetually 
changing. Sometimes they ſeemed to enjoy the auſpici- 
ous ſhade of royal protection; at others they groancd 
under the weight of perſecution, and at certain ſeaſons, 
they were forgot, which oblivion rendered their con- 
dition tolerable, FRANCIs, who had either no religion 
at all, or, at beſt, no fixed and conſiſtent ſyſtem of reli- 
gious principles, conducted himſelf towards the pro- 
teſtants in ſuch a manner as anſwered his private and 
perſonal views, or as reaſons of policy and a public in- 
tereſt ſeemed to require, When it became neceſlary to 
engage in his cauſe the German proteſtants, in order to 
foment ſedition and rebellion againſt his mortal enemy 
CHARLES V, then did he treat the proteſtants in Frarce 
with the utmoſt equity, humanity, and gentleneſs; but 
ſo ſoon as he had gained his point, and had no more oc- 
caſion for their ſervices, then he threw off the maſk, and 
appeared to them in the aſpect of an implacable and per- 
ſecuting tyrant [Z]. 

[y] See Beze, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformies de France, tom. i. livr. 1, 
p. 5 —BENoLIT, Hiſtoire de Edit de Nantes, livr. i. p. 6 =Cun1sT, AUG, 
SA. Hiflor, Auguſt. Confeſſion. vol. 11. p. 190. 

CF [=] The inconſiſtency and contradiction that were viſible in the con- 
duct of FAN cs I may be attributed to various reaſons. At one time, ve 
ſee him reſolved to invite MELANCTHON into France, probably with a view 
to pleaſe his ſiſter the queen of Nawarre, whom he loved tenderly, and w!is 
had ſtrongly imbibed the principles of the proteſtants. At another time, we | 
behold him exerciſing the moſt infernal cruelty towards tne friends of the 
Reformation, and hear him making that mad declaration, at, if Le 
the blood in bis arm was tainted with the Lutheran hereſy, le <veuld bart e cut 
off ; and that be would not ſpare even bis own children, if they entertained e. 
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The HisTORY of the RETORMAT Ox. 


About this time the famous CALVIN, whoſe character, 
talents, and religious exploits, we ſhall have occaſion to 
dwell upon more amply in the courſe of this hiſtory, be- 
gan to draw the attention of the public, but more eſpe- 
cially of the queen of Navarre, He was born at Ny 
in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 1509, and was bred up 
to the law [a], in which, as well as in all the other 
branches of literature, then known, his ſtudies were at- 
tended with the moſt rapid and amazing ſucceſs. Havin« 
acquired the knowledge of religion, by a diligent peruſal 
of the holy ſcriptures, he began early to perceive the 
neceſlity of reforming the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of doctrine 
and worſhip. His zeal expoſed him to various perils, and 
the connexions he had formed with the friends of the Re- 
formation, whom FRANncis I was daily committing to 
the flames, placed him more than once in imminent 
danger, from which he was delivered by the good offices 
of the excellent queen of /Yavarre. To eſcape the im- 
pending ſtorm, he retired to Baſil, where he publiſhed his 
Chriſtian inſtitutions; and prefixed to them that famous 
dedication to FRANCIs I, which has attracted univerſally 
the admiration of ſucceeding ages, and which was de- 
ſigned to ſoften the unrelenting fury of that prince, 
againſt the proteſtants [Y]. 

XXXV. The inſtances of an oppoſition to the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of Rome in the other European ſtates, 
were few in number, before the diet of Augſburg, and 


timents contrary to thoſe of the cathꝛlic church. See FLox, DE RTMON D, 
Hijt. de la Na:'ſſance et du Progres de Lereſe, livr, vii. 

la] He was originally deſigned for the church, and had actually ob- 
tained a benefice ; but the light, that broke in upon his religious ſentiments, 
as well as the preference given by his father to the profeſſion of the law, in- 
duced him to give up his eccleſiaſtic vocation, which he afterwards reſumed 
in a purer church, 

l] This paragraph, relating to Carvin, is added to Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM's text by the tranſlator, who was ſurprized to find in a Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, ſuch late mention made of one of its moſt diſtinguiſhed and re- 
markable inſtruments ; a man whoſe extenſive genius, flowing eloquence, im- 
menſe learning, extraordinary penetration, indefatigable induſtry, and fer- 
vent picty, placed him at the head of the reformers; all of whom he ſur- 
paſted, at leaft, in learning and parts, as he alſo did the moſt cf them, ia 
obſlinacy, aſpetity, and turbulence, 


were 
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were too faint, imperfect, and ambiguous to make much 
noiſe in the world. It, however, appears from the molt 
authentic teſtimonies, that, even before that period, the 
doctrine of LUTHER had made a conſiderable, though 
perhaps a ſecret, progreſs in Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands, and hed, in all theſe 
countries, many friends, of whom ſeveral repaired to 
WWittemberg, to improve their knowledge and enlarge their 
views under ſuch an eminent maſter. Some of theſe 
countries openly broke aſunder the chains of ſuperſtition, 
and withdrew themſelves, in a public and conſtitutional 
manner, from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff. In 
others, a prodigious number of families received the light 
of the bleſſed Reformation, rejected the doctrines and au- 
thority of Rome; and, notwithſtanding the calamities 
and perſecutions they have ſuffered, on account of their 
ſentiments, under the ſcepter of bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
continue ſtill in the profeſſion of the pure doctrine of 
Chriſtianity; while in other, ſtill more unhappy, lands, 
the moſt barbarous tortures, the moſt infernal ſpirit of 
cruelty, together with penal laws adapted to ſtrike terror 
into the firmeſt minds, have extinguiſhed, almoſt totally, 
the light of religious truth. It is, indeed, certain, and 
the Roman catholics themſelves acknowledge it without 
heſitation, that the papal doctrines, juriſdiction,. and au- 
thority, would have fallen into ruin in all parts of the 
world, had not the force of the ſecular arm been em- 
ployed to ſupport this tottering edihce, and fre and {word 
been let looſe upon thoſe who were aſſailing it only with 
\ reaſon and argument. 


„ 


RN . 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the time that the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg was preſented to the emperor, until the 
commencement of the war which ſucceeded the league of 
Smalcald. 


332 
CENT, 


Ste r. 1. 


I. CHARLES V arrived at Augſburg the 15th of June The con. 


1530, and, on the twentieth day of the fame teflion of 


month, the diet was opened. As it was unanimouſly b at £] 


Burg 
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C E N r. agreed, that the affairs of religion ſhould be brought 
. Lo J upon the carpet before the deliberations relating to the 
intended war with the Turks, the proteſtant members of 
this great aſſembly received from the emperor a formal 
permiſſion to preſent to the diet, on the 25th of June, an 
account of their religious principles and tenets, In con- 
ſequence of this, CHRISTIAN BAYER, chancellor of 
Saxony, read, in the German language, in preſence of the 
emperor and the aflembled princes, the famous confeſhon, 
which has been {ſince diſtinguiſhed by the denomination 
of the confeſſion of Augſburg, The princes heard it with 
the deepeſt attention and recollection of mind; it con- 
firmed ſome in the principles they had embraced, ſurpriſed 
others, and many, who, before this time, had little or no 
idea of the religious ſentiments of LUTHER, were now 
not only convinced of their innocence, but were, more- 
over, delighted with their purity and fimplicity. The 
copies of this confeſſion, which, after being read, were de- 
livered to the emperor, were ſigned and ſubſcribed by 
Jon, elector of Saxony, by four princes of the empire, 
GEORGE, marquis of Brandenburg, ERNEST, duke of 
Lunenburg, Pailip, landgrave of Heſſe, WOLFGANG, 
prince of Anhalt, and by the imperial cities of Nuremberg 
and Reutlingen, who all thereby ſolemnly declared their 

aſſent to the doctrines contained in it [e]. 
338 II. The tenor and contents of the confeſſion of 
of the con- Augſburg are well known; at leaſt, by all who have the 
feſſion of ſmalleſt acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; ſince 
4:3:5%"3- that confeſſion was adopted by the whole body of the 
prote/tants as the rule of their faith. The ſtyle that 
reigns in it is plain, elegant, grave, and perſpicuous, 
ſuch as becomes the nature of the ſubject, and ſuch as 
might be expected from the admirable pen of ME- 


{c] There is a very voluminous hiſtory of this diet, which was publiſhed 
in the year 1577, in folio, at Francfert on Oder, by the laborious GEORGE 
CELESTINE., The hiſtory of the Confeſſion of Augſburg was compoſed, in 


Latin, by Davipd CxyTR vs, and more recently, in German, by Er x. 
Sotrou. CYPRIAN and CHRISTOPHER AUG. SALIG. The performance 


of the latter is rather, indeed, a hiſtory of the Reformation in general, than 
of the Confeſſion of Avg ſburg in particular, That of CyyxIAN is more 


coaciſe and elegant, and is confirmed by original pieces, which are equally 
authentic and curious, 


LANCTHON, 


hn, 


— 
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LANCTHON. The matter was, undoubtedly, ſupplied by c E N r. 


LUTHER, who, during the diet, reſided at Coburg, a XVI. 
. k 1 Se T. I. 
town in the neighbourhood of Augſburg; and, even the | 


form it received from the eloquent pen of his colleague, 


was authoriſed in conſequence of his approbation and 
advice, This * contains twenty-eight chapters, 
of which the greateſt part [4] are employed in repreſent- 
ing, with perſpicuity and truth, the religious opinions of 
the proteſtants, and the reſt in pointing out the errors 
and abuſes that occaſioned their ſeparation from the 
church of Rome [e]. 

III. The creatures of the Roman pontiff, who were The Romen 
preſent at this diet, employed JoHN FABER, afterwards any err 
biſhop of Vienna, together with EcK1us and another doc- 3 _ 
tor, named CuCcHLAvUs, to draw up a refutation of this the conteſ= 
famous confeſſion, This pretended refutation having _— 
been read publicly in the aſſembly, the emperor demanded * oh 
of the proteſtant members that they would acquieſce in 
it, and put an end to their religious debates by an un- 
limited ſubmiſſion to the doctrines and opinions con- 
tained in this anſwer, But this demand was far from 
being complied with. The proteſtants declared, on the 
contrary, that they were by no means ſatisfied with the 
reply of their adverfaries, and earneſtly defired a copy of 
it, that they might demonſtrate more fully its extreme 


inſufficiency and weakneſs. This reaſonable requeſt was 


4] XXI chapters were ſo employed; the other VII contained a detail of 
the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, 

(FP [e] It is proper to obſerve here, that, while the Lutherans preſented 
their Confeſſion to the diet, another excellent Remornftrance of the tame nature 
was addrefied to this auguſt aſſembly by the cities of Srraſourg, Conſ ance, 
Mcmingen, and Lindaw, which had rejected the errors and jur:fiiftion of 
Rome, but did not enter into the Lutheran league, becauſe they adopted the 
opinions of Zu iN E in relation to the euchariſt. The declaration of thee 
four towns (which was called the Tetrapolitan Confeſſion, on account of their 
number) was drawn up by the excellent Max TIN Buces, and wes confi- 
dered as a maſterpiece of reaſoning and eloquence, not only by the proteſtants, 
but even by ſeveral of the Roman-catholics ; and among othe:s by Mr, 
Dur ix. Zv1nGLs alſo ſent to this diet a private confeſſlon of his religious 
opinions. It is however remarkable, that though Bec compoſed a ſepa 
rate Remonſlrance, yet his name appears among the ſvblcribers at Smaica'?, in 
the year 1537, to the confeſſion of Avg/>:g, and to MeLancTroN's 
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C E N T. refuſed by the emperor, who, on this occaſion, as well az 
. 3» VI. on ſeveral others, ſhewed more regard to the importunity 
of the pope's legate and his party, than to the demands 
of equity, candour, and juſtice, He even interpoſed his 
ſupreme authority to ralbend any farther proceeding in 
this matter, and ſolemnly prohibited the publication of 
any new writings or dec]arations that might contribute 
to lengthen out theſe religious debates, This, however, 
did not reduce the prote/tants to ſilence, The divines of 
that communion, who had been preſent at the diet, en- 
deavoured to recollect the arguments and objections em- 
ployed by FABER, and had again recourſe to the pen of 
MELANCTHON, who refuted them, in an ample and ſatiſ- 
factory manner, in a learned piece that was preſented to 
the emperor on the 22d of September; but which that 
prince refuſed to receive. This anſwer was afterwards 
enlarged by MELANCTHON, when he had obtained a 
copy of FABER's reply, and was publiſhed in the year 
1531, with the other pieces that related to the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the Lutheran church, under the title of 
A defence of the confeſſion of Augſburg. 
Delivera- IV. There were only three ways left of bringing to a 
_— ne the Concluſion theſe religious differences, which it was, in 
method to reality, moſt difficult to reconcile. The fixſt and the moſt 
e uſedin rational method was, to grant to thoſe who refuſed to 
tn l. ſubmit to the doctrine and juriſdiction of Rome, the li- 
gious difien. berty of following their private judgment in matters of 
hons, a religious nature, the privilege of ſerving God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conſcience, and all this in ſuch 
a manner that the public tranquillity ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed, The ſecond, and, at the ſame time, the ſhort- 
eſt and moſt iniquitous expedient, was to end theſe 
diſſenſions by military apoſtles, who, ſword in hand, 
ſhould force the proteſtants to return to the boſom of 
the church, and to court the papal yoke, which. they had 
ſo magnanimouſiy thrown off their necks. Some thought 
of a middle way, which lay equally remote from the dif- 
ficulties that attended the two methods now mentioned,, 
and propoſed that a reconciliation ſhould be made upon 
fair, candid, and equitable terms, by engaging each of 
the contending parties to temper their zeal with modera- 
tion, to abate reciprocally the rigour of their pretenſions, 


and 
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and remit ſomething of their reſpective claims. This c x vn _T, 


method, which ſeemed agreeable to the dictates of rea- 
ſon, charity, and juſtice, was highly approved of by ſe- 
veral wiſe and good men on both ſides; but it was ill— 
ſuited to the arrogant ambition of the Roman pontiff, and 
the ſuperſtitious ignorance of the times, which beheld 
with horror whatever tended to introduce the ſweets of 
religious liberty, or the exerciſe of private judgment, 
The ſecond method, even the uſe of violence, and the 
terrors of the ſword, was more agreeable to the ſpirit and 
ſentiments of the age, and was peculiarly ſuifed to the 
deſpotic genius and ſanguine counſels of the court of 
Rome; but the emperor had prudence and equity enough 
to make him reject it, and it appeared ſhocking to thoſe 
who were not loſt to all ſentiments of juſtice or modera- 
tion. The third expedient was therefore moſt generally 
approved of; it was peculiarly agreeable to all who were 
zealous for the intereſts and tranquillity of the empire, 
nor did the Roman pontiff ſeem to look upon it either 
with averſion or contempt. Hence various conferences 
were held between perſons of eminence, piety, and learn- 
ing, who were choſen for that purpoſe from both ſides, 
and nothing was omitted that might have the leaſt ten- 
dency to calm the animoſity, heal the diviſions, and unite 
the hearts of the contending parties [/]; but all to no 
purpoſe, ſince the difference between their opinions was 
too confiderable, and of too much importance, to admit 
of a reconciliation. It was in theſe conferences that the 
ſpirit and character of MELaxcTHON appeared in their 


I /] As in the confeſſion of Avg rg there were three forts of ar- 
ticles, one ſort orthodox, and adopted by both ſides; another that conſiſted 
of certain propoſitions, which the papal party conſidered as ambiguous and 
obſcure ; and a third, in which the doctrine of LuTHER was entirely oppa- 
fite to that of Reme; this gave ſome reaſon to hope that, by the means cf 
certain conceſſions and modifications, conducted mutually by a ſpirit of can» 
dour and charity, matters might be accommodated at laſt, For this purpoſe, 
ſele& perſons were appointed to carry on this ſalutary work, at firſt ſeven 
from each party, conſiſting of princes, lawyers, and divines, which numb r 
was afterwards reduced to three, LuTxtr*s obſtinate, ſtubborn, and vio- 
lent temper, rendering him unfit for healing diviſions, he was not emp'uyed 
in theſe conferences, but he was conſtantly conſulted by the proteſtant party 
and it was with a view to this that he reſided at Coburg, 
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CF N r. true and genuine colours; and it was here that the vota- 
. u ries of Rome exhauſted their efforts to gain over to their 
— party this pillar of the Reformation, whoſe abilities and 
virtues added ſuch a luſtre to the proteſtant cauſe. This 
humane and gentle ſpirit was apt to fink into a kind of 
yielding ſoftneſs under the influence of mild and generous 
treatment. And, accordingly, while his adverſaries 
ſoothed him with fair words and flattering promiſes, he 
ſeemed to melt as they ſpoke, and, in ſome meaſure, to 
comply with their demands: but when they ſo far for- 
got themſelves as to make uſe of imperious language and 
menacing terms, then did MELANCTHON appear in a 
very different point of light; then a ſpirit of intrepidity, 
ardor, and independence animated all his words and 
actions, and he looked down with contempt on the 
threats of power, the frowns of fortune, and the fear of 
death. The truth is, that, in this great and good man, 
a ſoft and yielding temper was joined with the moſt in- 
violable fidelity, and the moſt invincible attachment to 

the truth, 
The refult V. This reconciling method of terminating the re- 
ef theſe con- ligious debates, between the friends of liberty and the 
ferences. votaries of Rame, proving ineffectual, the latter had re- 
courſe to other meaſures, which were ſuited to the ini- 
quity of the times, though they were equally diſavowed 
by the dictates of reaſon, and the precepts of the goſpel. 
Theſe meaſures were the force of the ſecular arm, and 
the authority of imperial edicts. On the 1gth day of 
November, a ſevere decree was iſſued out, by the exprefs 
order of the emperor, during the abſence of the Heſhan 
and Saxon princes, who were the chief ſupporters of the 
proteſtant cauſe; and, in this decree, every thing was 
manifeſtly adapted to deject the friends of religious liberty, 
if we except a faint and dubious promiſe of engaging the 
pope to aſſemble (in about ſix months after the ſeparation 
of the diet) a genera] council. The dignity and ex- 
cellence of the papal religion are extolled, beyond mea- 
ſure, in this partial decree; a new decree of ſeverity and 
force added to that which had been publiſhed at J/orms 
againſt LUTHER and his adherents ; the changes that had 
been introduced into the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
proteſtant churches, ſeverely cenſured; and a ſolemn 
: | order 
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order addreſſed to the princes, ſtates, and cities, that had c E N T. 
thrown off the papal yoke, to return to their duty and XVI. 
their allegiance to Rome, on pain of incurring the in- © 7: 7+ 
dignation and vengeance of the emperor, as the patron 
and protector of the church [g]. 

VI. No ſooner were the elector of Saxony and the con- The lege 
federate princes informed of this deplorable iſſue of the of Shall. 
diet of Augsburg, than they aſſembled in order to delibe- 
rate upon the meaſures that were proper to be taken on 
this critical occaſion. In the year 1530, and the year 
following, they met, firſt at Smalcald, afterwards at 
Francfort, and formed a ſolemn alliance and confederacy, 
with the intention of defending vigorouſly their religion 
and liberties againſt the dangers and encroachments with. 
which they were menaced by the edict of Augsburg, 
without attempting, however, any thing, properly ſpeak- 
ing, offenſive againſt the votaries of Rome. Into this 
confederacy they invited the kings of England, France, 
and Denmark, with ſeveral other republics and ftates, 
and left no means unemployed that might tend to cor- 
roborate and cement this important alliance [h]. Amidſt 


CF [g] To give the greater degree of weight to this edit it was reſolved, 
that no judge, who refuſed to approve and ſubſcribe its contents, ſhould be 
admitted into the imperial chamber of Spire, which is the ſupreme court in 
Germany, The emzeror alſo and the popiſh princes engaged themſelv:s to 
employ their united forces in order to maintain its authority, and to promote 
its execution. | | 

[] LuTnzx, who at firſt ſeemed averſe to this confederacy, from an 
apprehenſion of the calamities and troubles it might produce, perceiving at 
length its neceſſity, conſented to it; but, uncharitably as well as imprudently, 
refuſed comprehending in it the followers of Zu1ncrs among the Swiſs, 
together with the German ſtates or cities, which had adopted the ſentiments 
and confeſſion of Buer. And yet we find that the cities of Ulz and Augſ- 
burg had embraced the Reformation on the principles of ZuixaILE.—In the 
invitation addrefſed to Henry VIII, king of Eng/and, whom the confe - 
derate princes were willing to declare the head and protector of their league, 
the following things were expreſsly ftipulated among ſeveral others: wiz 
That the king ſhould encourage, promote, and maintain the true doQrine of 
Cua 1s r, as it was containe1 in the confeſſion of Augsburg, and defend the 
ſame at the next general council that he ſhould not agree to any council 
ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome, but proteſt againſt it, and neither ſubmit 
to irs decrees, nor ſuffer them to be reſpected in his dominiops; that he 
ſhould never allow the Roman pontiff to have any pre- eminence or juriſdie- 
tion in his dominions z— that he ſhould advance 100,000 crowns for the u © 
of the confederacy, and double that ſum if it became neceſſary; all which 
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C E N T, theſe motions and - preparations, which portended an ap- 


XVI, 
SzxcT. h 


The veace 
of Nuren- 


be, g. 


prbaching rupture, the elector Palatine, and the elector 
of /Aentz, offered their mediation, and endeavoured to 
reconcile the contending princes. With reſpect to the 
emperor, various reaſons united to turn his views towards 
peace, For, on the one hand, he ſtood in need of ſuc- 
cours againſt the Turk, which the proteſtant princes re- 
fuſed to grant as long as the edicts of Horms and Augsburg 
remained in force; and, on the other, the election of his 
brother FERDINAND to the dignity. of king of the Ro- 
mans, which had been concluded by a majority of votes, 
at the diet of Cologn, in the year 1531, was conteſted by 
the ſame princes as contrary to the tundamental laws of 
the empire. 

VII. In this troubled ſtate of affairs many projects of 
reconciliation: were propoſed, and, after various negotia- 
tions, a treaty of peace was concluded at Nuremberg, in 
the year 1532, between the emperor and the proteſtant 
princes, on the following conditions; that the latter 
ſhould furniſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt 
the Turk, and acknowledge FERDINAND lawful king of 
the Romans ; ; and that the emperor, on his part, ſhould 
abrogate and annul the edits of Morms and Augsburg, 
and allow the Lutherans the free and unmoleſted exerciſe 


ar icles the confederate princes were obliged equally to obſerve on their part» 
To theſe demands the king anſwered, immediately, in a manner that was not 
fstisfactary. He declared, that he would maintain and promote the true doc- 
trine of CRHAIS T; but, at the ſame time, as the true ground of that doctrine 
lay only in the Holy Scriptures, he would not accept, at any one's hand, what 
ſhould be his faith, or that of his kingdoms, and therefore defired they 
would fend over learned men to confer with him, in order to promote a reli- 
gious union between him and the confederates. He moreover declared him- 
telf of their opinion with reſpect to the meeting of a ſree general council, 
promiſed to join with them, in ali ſuch councils, for the defence of the true 
doctrine, but thought the regulation of the ceremonial part of religion, being 
a matter of indiff-rence, ought to be left to the choice of each ſovereign tor 
his own dominions. After this, the king gave them a ſecond anſwer more 
full and ſatisfactory; but, upon the fall of queen Anne, this negociation 
came to nothing, On the one hand, the king grew cold, when he perce:ved 
that the confederates could be of no longer ſervice to him in ſupporting the 
validity of his marriage; and, on the other, the German princes were ſen- 
ſible that they could never ſecceed with HEN RT, unleſs they would allow 
bim an abſolute dictatorſhip in matters of religion. 
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of their religious doctrine and diſcipline, until a rule of e E NT. 


faith was fixed either in the free general council that 
was to be aſſembled in the ſpace of ſix months, or in a 
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diet of the empire. The apprehenſion of an approaching . 


rupture was ſcarcely removed by this agreement, when 
Jonn, elector of Saxony, died, and was ſucceeded by his 
fon JN FREDERICK, a prince of invincible fortitude 
and magnanimity, whoſe reign was little better than a 
continued ſcene of diſappointments and calamities. 


VIII. The religious truce, concluded at Nuremberg, A councit 
inſpired with new vigour and reſolution all the friends **p*Qed in 


of the Reformation. It gave ſtrength to the feeble, and 
perſeverance to the bold. Encouraged by it, thoſe who 
had been hitherto only ſecret enemies to the Roman 
pontiff, ſpurned now his yoke publicly, and refuſed to 
ſubmit to his imperious juriſdiction. This appears from 
the various cities and provinces in Germany, which, about 
this time, boldly enliſted themſelves under the religious 
{ſtandards of LuTHER, On the other hand, as all hope 
of terminating the religious debates that divided Europe 
was founded in the meeting of the general council, 
which had been ſo ſolemnly promiſed, the emperor re- 
newed his earneſt requeſts to CLEMENT VII, that he 
would haſten an event that was expected and deſired 
with ſo much impatience, The pontiff, whom the 
hiſtory of paſt councils filled with the moſt uneaſy and 
diſcouraging apprehenſions, endeavoured to retard what 


Vain, 


he could not, with any decency, abſolutely refuſe [i]. 


He formed innumerable pretexts to put off the evil day; 


and his whole conduct evidently ſhewed, that he was 
more deſirous of having theſe religious differences de- 
cided by the force of arms, than by the power of argu- 
ment. He indeed, in the year 1533, made a propoſal, 
by his legate, to aſſemble a council at Mantua, Placentia, 
or Bologna; but the proteſtants refuſed their conſent to 


(3 [i] Beſides the fear of ſeeing his authority diminiſhed by a general 
council, another reaſon engaged CLEMENT VII to avoid an aſſembly of 
that nature; for being conſcigus of the illegitimacy of his birth, as Fxao 
PAvLo obſerves, he had ground to fear that the CoronNas, or his other 
enemies, might plead this circumſtance before the council, as a reaſon for his 
excluſion from the pontificate ; ſince it might be well queſtioned, whether a 
baſtard could be a pope, though it is known, from many inſtances, that a 


= the 
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c 1 T. the nomination of an Italian council, and inſiſted, that a 
"Ul Ad 1. controverſy, which had its riſe in the heart of Germany, 
ſhould be decided within the limits of the empire. The 
pope, by his uſual artifices, eluded his own promiſe, dif- 
appointed their expectations, and was cut off by death, 
in the year 1534, in the midſt of his ſtratagems [A]. 
IX. His ſucceſſor Paul. III ſeemed to ſhew lefs 
reluctance to the aſſembling a general council, and ap- 
peared even diſpoſed to comply with the defires of the 
emperor in that reſpect. Accordingly, in the year 1535, 
he expreſſed his inclination to convoke one at Mantua; 
and, the year following, actually ſent circular letters for 
that purpoſe through all the kingdoms and ſtates under 
his juriſdiction [/]. The proteſtants, on the other hand, 
fully perſuaded, that, in ſuch a council [Ln], all things 
would be carried by the votaries of Rome, and nothing 
concluded but what ſhould be agreeable to the ſentiments 
and ambition of the pontiff, aflembled at Smalcald in the 
year 1537. And there they proteſted ſolemnly againſt 
ſuch a partial and corrupt council as that which was 
convoked by PAuL III; but, at the ſame time, had a 
new ſummary of their doctrine drawn up by LUTHER, in 
order to preſent it to the aſſembled biſhops, if it was re- 
quired of them. This ſummary, which was diftinguifhed 
by the title of the Articles of Smalcald, is generally joined 
with the creeds and confeſſions of the Lutheran church. 
New out- X. During theſe tranſactions, two remarkable events 
rapes ©.” happened, of which the one was moſt detrimental to the 


mitted by - 0. » . 4 2 
the anabap- Caule of religion in general, to that of the Reformation in 


uſts, 


[4] See an ample account of every thing relative to this council, in FRA. 
Pavro's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, book 1. 

l'] This council was ſummoned, by Pavur II, to aſſemble at Man- 
tua on the 23d of May, 1537, by a bull iſſued out the 2d of June of the 
preccding year. Several obſtacles prevented its meeting, FrEDERICK, 
duke of Mantua, was not much inclined to receive at once ſo many gueſts, 
and ſome of them turbulent ones, into the place of his reſidence, 
(] That is, in a council aſſembled by the authority of the pope 
alone, and that alſo in 7raly; two circumſtances that muſt have greatly con- 
eributed to give Paus JI] an undue influence in that aſſembly. The pros 
teſtants maintained, that the emperor and the other Chriſtian princes of 
Europe had a right to be autboritatively concerned in calling a general council; 
and that ſo much the more, as the Roman pontiff was evidently one of the 
parties in the preſent Cebate, 


particular, 


1 
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particular, and produced, in Germany, civil tumults and C EN T. 


commotions of the moſt horrid kind; while the other 
was more ſalutary in its conſequences and effects, and 
ſtruck at the very root of the papal authority and domi- 
nion. The former of theſe events was a new ſedition, 
kindled by a fanatical and outrageous mob of the 
anabaptiſis; and the latter, the rupture between HEN“ 
RY VIII king of England, and the Roman pontiff, whoſe 
juriſdiction and ſpiritual ſupremacy were publicly re- 
nounced by that rough and reſolute monarch. 

In the year 1533, there came to Munſter, a city in 
Meſiphalia, a certain number of anabapti/s, who ſurpaſſed 
the reſt of that fanatical tribe in the extravagance of their 
proceedings, the frenzy of their diſordered brains, and the 
madneſs of their pretenſions and projects. They gave 
themſelves out for the meſſengers of heaven, inveſted with 
a divine commiſſion to lay the foundations of a new 
government, a holy and ſpiritual empire, and to deſtroy 
and overturn all temporal rule and authority, all human 
and political inſtitutions. Having turned all things into 


. confuſion and uproar in the city of Munſter by this ſe- 


ditious and extravagant declaration, they began to erect 
a new republic [a], conformable to their abſurd and 
chimerical notions of religion, and committed the ad- 
miniſtration of it to JoHN BocKnorT, a taylor by pro- 
feflion, and a native of Leyden. Their reign, however, 
was of a ſhort duration; for, in the year 1535, the city 
was beſieged and taken by the biſhop of Mun/ter, aſſiſted 
by other German princes; this fanatical king and his 
wrong- headed aſſociates put to death in the moſt terrible 
and ignominious manner, and the new hierarchy deſtroy- 
ed with its furious and extravagant founders. This 
diſorderly and outrageous conduct of an handful of 
anabaptiſts, drew upon the whole body heavy marks of 
diſpleaſure from the greateſt part of the Europcan princes. 
The ſevereſt laws were enacted againſt them for the ſecond 
time, in conſequence of which the innocent and the 
guilty were involved in the ſame terrible fate, and pro- 
digious numbers devoted to death in the moſt dreadful 
forms [o]. 

[n] This fanatical eſtabliſhment they diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Neww 


eruſalem. 
[a] HENMAN NI HAMMELMANNI Hiſtoria Eccitſ. renati Euangelii per 
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394 The HisToRY of the REFORMATION, 
CENT, XI. The pillars of papal deſpotiſm were at this time 


XVI. ſhaken in England by an event, which, at firſt, did not 
SR c T. I. = f 
ſeem to promiſe ſuch important conſequences, HEN. 


Great Bris RY VIII, a prince who in vices and in abilities was ſur— 
rain re- paſſed by none who ſwayed the ſcepter in this age, and 


nounces the . THE" af 
ene! ju. who, in the beginning of theſe religious troubles, had 


riſdiction Oppoſed the doctrine and views of LUTHER with the 
and ſupre- utmoſt vehemence, was the principal agent in this great 
Rind pon. revolution [p]. Bound in the chains of matrimony to 
tiff. CATHARINE of Arragon, aunt to CHARLES V, but, at 
the ſame time, captivated by the charms of an illuſtrious 
virgin, whoſe name was ANNA BLE Tx, he ardently de- 
fired to be divorced from the former, that he might ren- 
der lawful his paſſion for the latter [q]. For this pur- 


mferiorem Saxoniam et Weſiphal. part II. p. 1196. opp.— DE PRINT Spe- 
cimen Hiſloriæ Anabapt. c. x, xi, xii. p. 94. 

This ſect was, in proceſs of time, conſiderably reformed by the 
miniſtry of two Frieſlanders, Un BO and MN NON, who purificd it from the 
enthuſiaſtic, ſeditious, and atrocious principles of its firſt founders, as will be 
ſeen in the progreſs of this hiſtory. 

l Among the various portraits that have been given by hiſtorians 
of HENRY VIII, there is none that equals the maſterly one drawn by Mr, 
Hume, in his Hiſtery of England, under the houſe of 'Tupor, This great 
painter, whoſe colouring, in other ſubjeAs, is ſometimes more artful than 
accurate, has catched from nature the firiking lines of Hexry's motley 
character, and thrown them into a compoſition, in which they appear with 
the greateſt truth, ſet out with all the powers of expreſſion, 

Cl]! From Dr, Mosxz1m's manner of expreſſing himſelf, an unin- 
formed reader might be led to conclude, that the charms of AN N A BOLE VN 
were the only motive that engaged Henky to diflolve his marriage with 
CATHARINE, But this repreſentation of the matter 1s not accurate, The 
king had entertained ſcruples concerning the legitimacy of his marriage, be- 
fore his acquaintance with the beautiful and unfortunate ANNE. Conver- 
ſant in the writings of Thomas Aquinas and other ſchoolmen, who 
looked upon the Levitical law as of moral and permanent obligation, and 
attentive to the remonſtrances of the biſhops, who declared his marriage un- 
lawful, the king was filled with anxious doubts, that had made him break 
off all conjugal commerce with the queen, before his aGeRions had been en- 
gaged by any other. This appears by Cardinal WorsE 's propoſing a mar- 
riage between his majeſty and the ſiſter of Francis I, which that pliant 
courtier would never have done, had he known that the king's affections 
were otherwiſe engaged. After all, it is very poſſible, that the age and in- 
firmities of CaTHaRINE, together with the blooming charms of ANNA 
BoLtEYN, tended much to animate HEnRY's remorſe, and to render his con- 
ſcience more ſcrupulous. SeeBurNET's Hiftery of the Reformation. Hume's 
Hiſtory of the Houſe of Tupos, p. 150, 
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poſe, he addreſſed himſelf to the Roman pontiff CLE- E N r. 


MENT VII, in order to obtain a diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with CATHARINE, alledging, that a principle of 
religion reſtrained him from enjoying any longer the 
ſweets of connubial love with that princeſs, as ſhe had 
been previouſly married to his elder brother, ARTHUR, 
and as it was repugnant to the divine law to contract 
wedlock with a brother's widow. CLEMENT was greatly 
perplexed upon this occaſion by the b e of 
incurring the indignation of the emperor in caſe his de- 
ciſion was favourable to HENRY; and therefore he con- 
trived various pretexts to evade a poſitive anſwer, and 
exhauſted all his policy and artifice to cajole and deceive 
the Engliſh monarch, Tired with the pretexts, apolo- 
gies, vain promiſes, and tardy proceedings of the Roman 
pontiff, HENRY had recourſe, for the accompliſhment of 
his purpoſes, to an expedient which was ſuggeited by the 
famous THOMAS CRANMER, who was a ſecret friend to 
LUTHER and his cauſe, and who was afterwards raiſed 
to the ſee of Canterbury, This expedient was, to de— 
mand the opinions of the moſt learned European univer- 
fities concerning the ſubject of his ſcruples. The reſult 
of this meaſure was favourable to his views. The great- 
eſt part of the univerſities declared the marriage with a 
brother's widow unlawful, CaTHARINE was conſe- 
quently divorced; ANNA conducted by a formal mar- 
riage into the royal bed, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of CLEMENT ; and the Engliſh nation delivered 
from the tyranny of Rome, by Henry's renouncing the 
juriſdiction and ſupremacy of its imperious pontift. Soon 
after this, HENRY was declared by the parliament and 
people ſupreme head, on earth, of the church of England, the 
monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and their revenues applied 
to other purpoſes; and the power and author.ty of the 


pope were abrogated and entirely overturned [J. 


[7] Beſides the full and accurate account cf this and other important 
events that is to be found in Piſhop Buxzxe T's excellent Hiftcry of rhe Refer- 
mation of the Church of Eng/and, the curious reader will do well to conſult the 
records of this memorable revolution in WIIEINs's Corcil, Magne Hritan- 
nie et Hiberniæ, tom. iii, p. 424. —RAVNAL, Anecdotes Hiftorigues, Poli- 
tigues, Militaires, tom, i. part II. p. go.—Ger. Dictionary, at the article 
Bolz VN, 


. 


XVI. 
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CENT, XII. It is however carefully to be obſerved here, that 
XVI. this downfal of the papal authority in England was not 
SzcT. I. productive of much benefit either to the friends or to the 
The na. Cauſe of the Reformation. For the ſame monarch, who 
ture and ef. had ſo reſolutely withdrawn himſelf from the dominion 
ſects of this of Ryme, yet ſuperſtitiouſly retained the greateſt part of 
e its errors, along with its imperious and perſecuting ſpirit. 
Reforma. He ſtill adhered to ſeveral of the moſt monſtrous doctrines 
tion in Eng- of popery, and frequently preſented the terrors of death 
_ to thoſe who differed from him in their religious ſenti- 
ments. Beſides, he conſidered the title of Head of the 
Engliſh church, as if it transferred to him the enormous 
power which had been claimed, and indeed uſurped, by 
the Roman pontiffs; and, in conſequence of this inter- 
pretation of his title, he looked upon himſelf as maſter 
of the religious ſentiments of his ſubjects, and as au— 
thoriſed to preſcribe modes of faith according to his 
fancy. Hence it came to paſs, that, during the life and 
reign of this prince, the face of religion was conſtantly 
changing, and thus reſembled the capricious and un- 
ſteady character of its new chief. The prudence, learn- 
ing, and activity of CRANMER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was the favourite of the king, and the friend of the 
Reformation, counteracted however, in many inſtances, 
the humour and vehemence of this inconſtant and turbu- 
leat monarch, The pious productions and wiſe counſels 
of that vencrable prelate diminiſhed daily the influence 
of the ancient ſuperſtitions, diſpelled by degrees the miſts 
of ignorance that blinded the people in favour of popery, 
and increaſed conſiderably the number of thoſe who 
wiſhed well to the Reformation [5], 
A new pro- XIII. After the meeting of the council of Mantua was 
N paci- prevented, various meaſures were taken, and many 
eon ſchemes propoſed, by the emperor on the one hand, and 
the proteſtant princes on the other, for the reſtoration of 
concord and union, both civil and religious. But theſe 
meaſures and projects were unattended with any ſolid or 
ſalutary fruit, and were generally diſconcerted by the in- 
trigues and artifice of Rome, whoſe legates and creatures 


[5] Beſides Bux NE T's Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſee NR at's Hiftory of the 
Pur itans, vol, I, chap. i. P. 11. 
5 Were 
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were always lying in wait to blow the flame of diſcord in E N T, 
all thoſe councils that ſeemed unfavourable to the am- XVI. ; 
bition of its pontiffs. In the year 1541, the emperor, 
regardleſs of the biſhop of Rome, appointed a conference conference 
at Worms, on the ſubject of Religion, between perſons of Worms. 
of piety and learning choſen out of each of the con- _ 
tending parties, It was here that MeLarncTtroN and 

EcKIus diſputed during the ſpace of three days []. 

This conference was, for certain reaſons, removed to the Diet of Ra- 
diet which was held at Ratiſbon that ſame year, and in e. 
which the principal ſubject of deliberation was a memo- 

rial, preſented by a perſon unknown, containing a pro- 

ject of peace, with the terms of accommodation that 

were proper to terminate theſe religious differences [u]. 

This conference, however, produced no other effect, than 

a mutual agreement of the contending parties to refer the 

deciſion of their pretenſions and debates to a general 
council, or, if the meeting of ſuch a council ſhould be 
prevented by any unforeſeen obſtacles, to the next Ger- 

man diet, 

XIV. This reſolution was rendered ineffectual by the All things 
period of perplexity and trouble that ſucceeded the diet tend to an 
of Ratiſbon; and by various incidents that widened the ee, 
breach, and put off to a farther day the deliberations that 
were deſigned to heal it. It is true, the Roman pontiff 
ordered his legate to declare in the diet, which was aſ- 
ſembled at Spire in the year 1542, that he would, ac- 
cording to the promiſe he had already made, aflemble a 
general council, and that Trent ſhould be the place of 
its meeting, if the diet had no objection to that city. 
FERDINAND, king of the Romans, and the princes who 
adhered to the papal cauſe, gave their conſent to this 
propoſal ; while the proteſtant members of the dict ob- 
jected both againſt a council ſummoned by the papal 


authority alone, and alſo againſt the place appointed for 


its meeting, and demanded a free and lawful council, 
which ſhould not be biaſſed by the dictates, nor awed by 
the proximity of the Roman pontiff. This proteſtation 
produced no effect; PauL III perſiſted in his purpoſe, 


L] See Jo. Ad DR. Rox DEI Libelius de Colloguio Wormatienſi Narimb. 
1744, in 4to. 
L] See Jo, EnzMannN Breck in Triplex Interim, cap. i. p. 1. 
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and iſſued out his circular letters for the convocation of 
the council [w], with the approbation of the emperor ; 
while this prince endeavoured, at the diet of Worms, in 
the year 1545, to perſuade the proteſtants to conſent to 
the meeting of this council at Trent, But the proteſtants 
were fixed in their reſolution, and the efforts of CHARLES 
were vain, Upon which the emperor, who had hitherto 
diſapproved of the violent meaſures which were inceſſantly 


(> [wo] It is proper to obſerve here, that, having ſummoned ſucceſſively 
a council at Mantua, Vicenza, and Venice, without any effect “, this pontiff 
thought it neceiJary to ſhew the proteſtants that he was not averſe to every 
kind of reformation ; and therefore appointed four cardinals, and five other 
perſons eminent for their learning, to draw up a plan for the reformation of 
the church in general, and of the church of Rene in particular, knowing full 
well, by the ſpirit which reigned in the conclave, that this project would 
come to nothing, A plan, however, was drawn up by the perſons appointed 
for that purpoſe, The reformation propoſed in this plan was indeed ex- 
tremely ſuperficial and partialz yet it contains ſome particulars, which 


| ſcarcely could have been expeQed from the pens of thoſe that compoſed it. 


They complained, for inftance, of the pride and ignorance of the biſhops, 
and propoſed that none ſhould receive orders but learned and pious men ; 
and that, therefore, care ſhould be taken to have proper maſters to inſtrutt 
the youth. They condemned tranſlations from one benefice to another, 
grants of reſervation, non- reſidence, and pluralities, They propoſed that 
ſome convents ſhould be aboliſhed 5 that the liberty of the preſs ſhould be 
reſtrained and limited; that the colloquies of Pxasmvus ſhould be ſuppref- 
ſed; that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould enjoy a benefice out of his own country; that 
no cardinal ſhould have a biſhopric ; that the queſtors of St. Ax THON v, 
and ſeveral other ſaints, ſhould be aboliſhed ; and, which was the beſt of all 
their propoſals, that the effects and perſonal. eſtate of eceleſiaſtics ſhould be 
given to the poor. They concluded with complaining of the prodigious 
number of indigent and ragged prieſts that frequented St, PzTER's church; 
and declared, that it was a great ſcandal to ſee the whores lodged ſo magnifi- 
cently at Rome, and riding through the fireets on fine mules, while the car- 
dinals and other eccleſiaſtics accompanied them in a moſt courteous and fa- 
miliar manner, The ſeveral articles of this plan of reformation (which 
Lu rxER and STurMIvus of Stroſoburg turned into ridicule, and which 
indeed left unredreſſed the moſt intolerable grievances of which the pro- 
teſtants complained) were publiſhed at Antzwerp in or about the year 1539, 
with the anſwer of CocuL zus to the objections of STuamius, They are 
likewiſe prefixed to the Hiftory of the Council of Trent, by Craze, and 
were afterwards publiſhed at Paris in 1612 Þ, | 


® This council was never aſſembled. 
+ See PAULIN, ia Paul III. Sleid, I, xii, Univerſe Mod, Hiſt, vol. xxvi. 
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ſuggeſted by the court of Rome, departed from his uſual ENI. 


prudence and moderation, and, liſtening to the ſanguine 
counſels of Paur, formed, in conjunction with that 
ſubtle pontiff, the deſign of terminating the debates about 
religion by the force of arms. The landgrave of Heſſe 
and the elector of Saxony, who were the chief protectors 
of the proteſtant cauſe, were no ſooner informed of this, 
than they took the proper meaſures to prevent their being 
ſurpriſed and overwhelmed unawares by a ſuperior force, 
and, accordingly, raiſed an army for their defence. 
While this terrible ſtorm was riſing, LuTHER, whoſe 
averſion to all methods cf violence and force in matters 
of religion was well known, and who. recommended 
prayer and patience as the only arms worthy of thoſe 
who had the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity at heart, was 
removed by Providence from this ſcene of tumult, and 
the approaching calamities that threatened his country, 
He died in peace, on the 18th of February, in the year 
1546, at Ayſleben, the place of his birth. 


CHAT AV: 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the commencement of 
the war of Smalcald to the famous Pacification, commonly 
called the PEACE oF RELIGION, concluded at Augſburg. 


the deſtruction of all who ſhould dare to oppoſe 

the council of Trent, The meeting of that aſſembly was 
to ſerve as a ſignal for their taking arms; and, ac- 
cordingly, its deliberations were ſcarcely begun, in the 
year 1546, when the proteſtants perceived undoubted 
marks of the approaching ſtorm, and of a formidable 
union between the emperor and the pontiff to overwhelm 
and cruſh them by a ſudden blow. There had been, it 
is true, a new conference this very year, at the diet of 
Ratiſbon, between ſome eminent doctors of both parties, 
with a view to the accommodation of their religious dit- 
ferences ; but it appeared ſufficiently, both from the na- 
ture of this diſpute, the manner it was carried on, and 
its iſſue and reſult, that the matters in debate would, 
Vol. III. B b ſooner 


XVI. 
E Cc . I, 


J. T HE emperor and the pope had mutually reſolved The com- 

| mencemeat 
of tne war 
of Smalcaid, 
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C E N T, ſooner or Jater, be decided in the field of battle. In the 
8 XVI. mean time, the fathers, aſſembled in the council of Trent, 
r r. I. ' ; 
promulgated their decrees : while the proteſtant princes 
in the diet of Ratiſbon proteſted againſt their authority, 
and were, in conſequence of this, proſcribed by the em- 
peror, who raiſed an army to reduce them to obedience, 
The affairs II. The elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hz: 
A led their forces into Bavaria againſt the emperor, and 
an unfavour. Cannonaded his camp at Ingolſiad with great ſpirit. It 
able turn, Was ſuppoſed that this would bring the two armies to a k 
| general action; but ſeveral circumſtances prevented a J1 
| : battle, which was expected by the moſt of the confe= Þ? p 
derates, and, probably, would have been advantageous | 
to their cauſe, Among theſe we may reckon, princi- 1 0 
pally, the perfidy of MAuRICE, duke of Saxony, who, ſe- t 
| duced by the promiſes of the emperor on the one hand, | 
| and by his own ambition and avarice on the other, in- | 
| vaded the electoral dominions of his uncle Joun Fre- 
| DERICK, while that worthy prince was maintaining 
againſt the emperor the ſacred cauſe of religion and li- 
berty. Add to this the diviſions that were fomented by 
the diſſimulation of the emperor among the confederate 
princes ;, the failure of France in furniſhing the ſubſidy 
that had been promiſed by its monarch ; and other inci- 
dents of leſs moment. All theſe things diſcouraged ſo 
the heads of the proteſtant party, that their army was 
foon diſperſed, and the elector of Saxony directed his 
march homewards, But he was purſued by the emperor, 
who made ſeveral forced marches, with a view to deſtroy 
his enemy, before he ſhould have time to recover his 
vigour, in which deſign he was afliſted by the ill- grounded 
ſecurity of the elector, and, as there is too much reaſon 
to think, by the treachery of his officers. The two ar- 
mies drew up in order of battle ncar Huhlberg on the 
Elbe, on the 24th of April, 1547; and, after a bloody 
action, that of the elector, being inferior in numbers, 
was entirely defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. PHILIP, 
landgrave of Bee, the other chief of the proteſtants, was 
perſuaded by the entreaties of his ſon-in-law, MAURICE, 
now declared elector of Saxony [x], to throw himſelf 


] In the room of Jonn Fazpxaicx, whom he had fo baſely 
betrayed, 


upon 
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upon the mercy of the emperor, and to implore his par- E N T. 
don. To this he conſented, relying on the promiſe of  *% 
CHARLES for obtaining forgiveneſs, and being reſtored 1 
to liberty; but, notwithſtanding theſe expectations, he 

was unjuſtly detained priſoner by a ſcandalous violation 

of the moſt ſolemn convention. It is ſaid, that the em- 

peror retracted his promiſe, and deluded this unhappy 

prince by the ambiguity of two German words, which 
reſemble each other [y]; but this point of hiſtory has 

not been hitherto ſo far cleared up, as to enable us to 

judge with Fe concerning the confinement of this 

prince, and the real cauſes to which it was owing [z]. 

III. This revolution ſeemed every way adapted to The famous 
complete the ruin of the proteſtant cauſe, and to crown Reon 
the efforts of the Roman pontiff with the moſt triumphant the Interim. 
ſucceſs. In the diet of Augsburg, which was aſſembled 
ſoon after, with an imperial army at hand to promote 
union and diſpatch, the emperor required of the pro- 
teſtants that they would leave the deciſion of theſe reli- 
gious conteſts to the wiſdom of the council that was to 
meet at Trent. The greateſt part of the members con- 
ſented to this propoſal ; and, among others, Mavicr, 
the new elector of Saxony, who owed both his electorate 
and his dominions to the emperor, and who was ardently 
deſirous of obtaining the liberty of his father-in-law the 
landgrave of He. This general ſubmiſſion to the will 


o] There is ſcarcely in hiſtory any inſtance of ſuch a mean, perfi- 
dious, and deſpotic behaviour as that of the emperor to the landgrave in the 
caſe now before us. After having received in public the humble ſubmiſſions 
of that unhappy prince, made upon his knees, and that in the moſt reſpect- 
ful and affecting terms, and after having ſet him at liberty by a folemn 
treaty, he had him arreſted anew, without alledging any reaſon, nay, any 
pretext, and kept him for ſeveral years in a cloſe and ſevere confinement. 


When Mavuxics remonſtrated to the emperor againſt this new impriſon- 


ment, the emperor anſwered, that he had never promiſe4 that the landgrave 
ſhould not be impriſoned anew, but only that he ſhould be exempted from 
perpetual impriſonment ; and, to ſupport this aſſertion, he produced the treaty, 
in which his miniſters, in order to elude the true meaning of the accommo- 
dation, had perfidiouſly foiſted in iger gefangnis, which ſignifies a perpe- 
tral priſon, inſtead of einiger gefangnis, which means ary priſon, This matter 
ie, however, conteſted by ſome hiſtorians. 

[z] See a German work, entituled, BEN Grosca Fertheidigung der 
Evangeliſcben Kirken gegen Gattfr. Arnold. p. 29, 
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ey N T,of the emperor, did not, however, produce the fruits that 


XVI. 
SECT. 
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were expected from ſuch a ſolemn and almoſt univerſal 
J. approbation of the council of Trent, A plague, which 
manifeſted itſelf, or was ſaid to do ſo, in that city, en- 
caged the greateſt part of the aſſembled fathers to retire 
to Bologna, and thereby the council was, in effect, diſ- 

ſolved; nor could all the entreaties and remonſtrances 
of the emperor prevail upon the pope to re- aſſemble it 
again without delay. While things were in this ſitua— 
tion, and the proſpect of ſeeing a council aſſembled was 
caſt at a diſtance, the emperor judged it neceſſary, dur- 
ing this interval, to fall upon ſome method of maintain- 
Ing peace in religious matters, until the deciſion, ſo long 
expected, ſhould be finally obtained. It was with this 
view, that he ordered Jurtus PFrLuG1us, biſhop of 
Naumburg, MiCHAEL SIDONIUS, a creature of the pon- 
tiff, and JohN AGRICOLA, a native of Ayſleben, to draw 
up a Formulary, which might ſerve as a rule of faith and 


worſhip to both of the contending parties, until a council 


ſhould be ſummoned. As this was only a temporary ap- 
pointment, and had not the force of a permanent or per- 


petual inſtitution, the rule in queſtion was called the 
Interim [a]. | 


Ola] This proje& of CHarLEs was formed, partly to vent his reſent- 
ment againſt the pope, and partly to anſwer other purpoſes of a more poli- 
tical kind, Be that as it may, the Formula ad Interim, or Temporary Rule 
of Faith and Worſhip, here mentioned, contained all the eſſential doctrines 
of the church of Rome, though conſiderably ſoftened and mitigated by the 
moderate, prudent, and artful terms in which they were expreiled z terms 
quite ciſtcreat from thoſe that were employed, before and after this. period, 
yy the council of Trent, There was even an affected ambiguity in many 
Expreitions, which rendered them ſuſceptible of different ſenſes, applicable 
to the ſentiments of both communions, and therefore diſagrezable to both, 
The Interim was compoſed with that fraudulent, ſpecious, and ſeducing dex» 
terity, that in after Limes appeared in the deceitful Expoſition of the Catholic 
Faith, by M. BossvET, biſhop af Meaux, and it was almoſt equally re- 
jected by the proteitauts and Roman catholics, The cup was allowed, by 
tis Imperial Creed, to the proteNants in the admigiſtration of the Lord's 


lupper, and prieſts and clerks were permitted by it to enter into the married 


ſtate, Theſe grants were, however, accompanied with the two ſollowing 
conditions: 1. That every one ſpould be at liberty to uſe the cup, or to abſtain 
from it, ard to cbuſe a ſiate of marriage, or @ frate of celibacy, as he ſhould judge 
moſt fitting. 2. That theſe grants ſhould remain in farce no longer than the 
bay period, when @ gen eral council ſoguld terminate all religious differences, 


IV. This 
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IV. This temporary rule of faith and diſcipline, c E NT. 

though it was extremely favourable to the intereſts and . 
ECT bo 
pretenſions of the court of Rome, had yet the fate to 8 
which ſchemes of reconciliation are often expoſed; it The 1 
leaſed neither of the contending parties, but was equally bles ro _ 

offenſive to the followers of LuTHER, and to the Roman mee; 
pontiff. It was, however, promulgated with ſolemnity n 
by the emperor, at the diet of Augsburg; and the clector 
of Mentz, without even deigning to aſk the opinions of 
the aſſembled princes and ſtates, roſe with an air of au- 
thority, and, as if he had been commiſſioned to repre- 
ſent the whole diet, gave a formal and public approbation 
to this famous Interim. Thus were many princes of the 
empire, whole ſilence, though it proceeded from want of 
courage, was interpreted as the mark of a tacit conſent, 
engaged againſt their will to receive this h, as a bod 
of eccleſiaſtical law. The greateſt part of thoſe, who 
had the reſolution to diſpute the authority of this Im- 
perial Creed, were obliged to ſubmit to it by the force of 
arms; and hence aroſe deplorable ſcencs of violence and 
vloodſhed, which involved the empire in the greateſt 
calamities. MavRIcs, elector of Sax9:y, who, for ſome 
time, had held a neutral conduct, and neither declared 
himſelſ for thoſe who rejected nor for thoſe who had 
adopted the rule in queſtion, aſſembled, in the year 1548, 
the Saxon nobility and clergy, with MELANCTHON at 
the head of the latter, and, in ſeveral conferences held at 
Leip/ic and other places, took counſe] concerning what 
was to be done in this critical affair. The deliberations, 
on this occaſion, were long and tedious, and their reſult 
was ambiguous; for MELancTHoN, whoſe opinion was 
reſpected as a law by the reformed doctors, tearing the 
emperor on the one hand, and attentive to the ſentiments 


of his ſovereign on the other, pronounced a fort of a 


This ſecond condition was adapted to produce the greateſt diſorder and con- 
fuſion, in caſe the future council ſhould think proper to enjotn celibacy on the 
©lergy, and declare, as it did in effect, their marriage unchriftian and unlawful, 
[a] See Jo, Exon. Biezck11 Triplex Interim, publiſhed in $vo at Leipfic, 
in the year 1721.—Luc. OSIAN DER Centuria XVI. Hiftor, Eccleſ. lib. ii. 
cap. Ixviii. p. 425.— For an «ccount of the authors and editions of the book 
called ute im, ſee Die Daniſche Biblicth, pait. V. p. 1. & part VI. p. 185. 
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C E N T, reconciling ſentence, which, he hoped, would be offen- 


XVI. 


. . 


The proĩect 


of a council 


at Trent re- 


new ed. 


* 


five to no party. He gave it as his opinion, that the 
whole of the book, called Interim, could not, by any 
means, be adopted by the friends of the Reformation; but 
he declared, at the ſame time, that he ſaw no reaſon, 
why this book might not be approved, adopted, and re- 
ceived, as an authoritative rule, in things that did not 
relate to the eſſential points of religion, in things that 
might be conſidered as acceſſory or indifferent [GU]. This 
deciſion, inſtead of pacifying matters, produced, on the 
contrary, new diviſions, and formed a ſchiſm among the 
followers of LUTHER, of which farther mention ſhall be 
made hereafter, in the Hiſlory of the Church eſtabliſhed 
by that reformer. I ſhall only obſerve, that this ſchiſm 
placed the cauſe of the Reformation in the moſt perilous 
and critical circumſtances, and might have contributed 
either to ruin it entirely, or to retard conſiderably its 
progreſs, had the pope and the emperor been dexterous 
cnough to make the proper uſe of theſe diviſions, and ta 
ſeize the favourable occaſion that was preſented to them 
of turning the force of the proteſtants againſt them- 
ſelves. | 22 | 

V. Amidſt theſe conteſts Paul III departed this life 
in the year 1549, and was ſucceeded, the year following, 
by Julius III, who, yielding to the repeated and im- 
portunate ſolicitations of the emperor, conſented to the 
aſſembling a council at Trent. Accordingly, in the diet 
of Augeburg, which was again held under the cannon of 
an Imperial army, CHARLES laid this matter before the 
ſtates and princes of the empire. The greateſt part of the 
princes gave their conſent to the convocation of this 
council, to which alſo MAURICE, elector of Saxony, ſub- 
mitted upon certain conditions [c]. The emperor then 


&] By things ind:ferent MEL ancTHoN underſtood particularly the 
rites and ceremonies of the pop:ſh worſhip, which, ſuperſtitious as they 
were, that reformer, yielding to the ſoftneſs and flexibility of his natural 
temper, treated with a ſingular and exceſſive indulgence upon this occaſion. 


(e] Mausi (who was defirous of regaining the eſteem of the 
proteſlants of Saxony, which he had loft by his perfid'ous behaviour to the 
late elector Jonn FREDERICK, bis benefactor and friend) gave bis conſent 
to the re-eſt-bliſhing the council of Trent, upon the following conditions : 


concluded 
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concluded the diet in the year 1551, deſiring the aſſem-C E N T. 
bled princes and ſtates to prepare all things for the ap- 3 NI 
proaching council, and promiſing that he would uſe his indie 
moſt zealous endeavours towards the promoting mode- 
ration and harmony, impartiality and charity, in the de- 
liberations and tranſactions of that aſſembly. Upon the 1 
breaking up of the diet, the proteſtants took the ſteps 1 
they judged moſt prudent to prepare themſelves for what | 
was to happen, The Saxons employed the pen of 
MELANCTHON, and the Wurtembergers that of BRED- 1 
TIUS, to draw up confeſſions of their faith, that were to be | 
laid before the new council. Beſides the ambaſſadors of 
the duke of Vurtemberg, ſeveral doctors of that city re- 
paired to Trent. The Saxon divines, with MELANCTHON 
at their head, ſet out alſo for that place, but proceeded in 
their journey no farther than Nuremberg. They had 
received ſecret orders to ſtop there; for MAuRICE had 
no intention of ſubmitting to the emperor's views ; on 
the contrary, he hoped to reduce that prince to a com- 
pliance with his own projects, He therefore yielded in 
appearance, that he might carry his point, and thus com- 
mand in reality. t 

VI. The real views of CHARLES V, amidſt the di- Raurice 
viſions and troubles of Germany (which he fomented by diſconcerts 
negotiations that carried the outward aſpect of a recon- oor 
ciling ſpirit) will appear evidently to ſuch as conſider peror. 
attentively the nature of the times, and compare the 
tranſactions of this prince, the one with the other, 
Relying on the extent of his power and the ſucceſs that 
frequently accompanied his enterprizes, with a degree of 
confidence that was highly imprudent, CHARLES pro- 
poſed to turn theſe religious commotions and diſſenſions 
to the confirmation and increaſe of his dominion in Ger- 
many, and by ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord among the 


1/7, That the points of doctrine, which had been already decided there, ſhould 
be re-examined, and diſcuſſed anew : 2dly, That this examination ſhould be 
made in preſence of the proteſtant divines, or their deputies. 3d!y, That 
the Saxon proteſtants ſhould have a liberty of voting, as well as of delibera- 
ting, in the council: and q/bly, That the pope ſhou!d not pretend to preſide 
in that aſſembly, either in perſon or by his legates. This declaration of 
MAuRICE was read in the diet, and his deputies inſiſted upon its being en- 
_ into the regiſters, which the archbiſhop of Mentæ, however, obſtinately 
efuſed, 
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princes of the empire, to weaken their power, and there. 
by the more eaſily to encroach upon their rights and 
privileges. On the other hand, ardently deſirous of re— 
ducing within narrower limits the juriſdiction and do— 
minion of the Roman pontiffs, that they might not {et 
bounds to his ambition, nor preveat the execution of his 
aſpiring views, he flattered himſelf that this would be the 
natural effect of the approaching council. He was con- 
firmed in this pleaſing hope, by reflecting on what had 
happened in the councils of Conflance and of Baſil, in 
which the luſt of papal ambition had been oppoſed with 
ſpirit, and reſtrained within certain limits. He alſo per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that, by the dexterity of his agents, and. 
the number of the Spaniſh and German biſhops that were 
devoted to his intereſts, he ſhould be able to influence 
and direct the deliberations of the approaching council 
in ſuch a manner, as to make its deciſions anſwer his ex- 
pectations, and contribute effectually to the accompliſh- 
ment of his views. Such were the ſpecious dreams of 
ambition that filled the imagination of this reſtleſs prince; 
but his views and projects were diſconcerted by that ſame 
MauRice of Saxony, who had been one of the principal 
inſtruments of that violence and oppreſſion which he had 
exerciſed againſt the proteſtant princes, and of the injury 
he had done to the proteſtant cauſe. 

VII. The moſt conſiderable princes, not only of 
Germany, but even of all Europe, had, for a long time, 
addreſſed to the emperor their united entreaties for ths 
deliverance of PHILIP, Jandgrave of Heſſe, and Jon 
FREDERICK, elector of Saxeny, from their confinement ; 
and MauRkice had ſolicited, with peculiar warmth and 
aſſiduity, the liberty of the former, who was his father-in- 
law. But all theſe ſolicitations produced no effect, 
MauRIcE, perceiving at length that he was duped by 
the emperor, and alſo convinced that this ambitious. 
monarch was forming inſidious deſigns upon the liberties 
of Germany and the juriſdiction of its princes, entered, 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expedition, into an alliance 
with the king of France and ſeveral of the German princes, 
for the maintenance of the rights and liberties of the 
empire. Encouraged by this reſpectable confederacy, 
the active Saxon marched a powerful army againſt the 


3 emperor, 
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emperor, in the year 1552; and that with ſuch aſtoniſh- 
ing valour and rapidity, that he ſurpriſed CHARLES at 
[nſpruk, where he lay with a handful of troops in the 
utmoſt ſecurity, and without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
danger. This ſudden and unforeſeen event alarmed and 
dejected the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he was wil- 
ling to make peace on almoſt any conditions; and 
conſequently, in a little time after this, he not only con- 
cluded at Paſſau the famous treaty of Pacification with the 
proteſtants [4], but alſo promited to aflemble, in the 
ſpace of ſix months, a dict, in which all the tumults and 
diſſenſions, that had been occaſioned by a variety of 
ſentiments in religious matters, ſhould be entirely re- 
moved, Thus did the ſame prince, who ſtands foremoſt 
in the liſt of thoſe that oppreſſed the proteſtants and re- 
duced their affairs to the greateſt extremities, reſtore their 
expiring hopes, ſupport and render triumphant their deſ- 
perate cauſe, and precure them a bulwark of peace and 
liberty, which ſtill remains, MavuRice, however, did 
not live to ſee this happy iſſue of his glorious expedition; 
for he loſt his life the year following, by a wound re- 
ceived at the battle of Szverhauſen, while he was fighting 
againſt ALBERT of Brandenburg [e]. 


CF [4] As this treaty is conſidered by the German proteſtants as the 
baits of their religious liberty, it will not be amiſs to inſert here ſome of its 
principal articles. By the three brit articles it was ſtipulated, that Mau- 
RICE and the confederates ſhould lay down their arms, and ſhould lend their 
troops to FERDINAND to defend him againſt the Turks, and that the land- 
grave of Heſſe ſhould be ſet at liberty. By the fourth it was agreed, that the 
rule of faith, called Interim, ſhould be conſidered as null and void; that the 
contending parties ſhould enjoy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, until a diet ſhould be aſſembled to determine amicably the preſent 
diſputes (which diet was to meet in the ſpace of fix months); and that this 
religious liberty ſhould continue always, in caſe that it ſhould be found im- 
poſſible to come to an uniform.ty in doctrine and worſhip. It was alſo re- 
ſolved, that all thoſe who had ſuffered baniſhment, or any other calamity, on 
account of their having been concerned in the league or war of Smalcald, 


ſhould be re- inſtated in their privileges, their poſſeſſions, and employments ; 


that the Imperial chamber at Spire ſhould be open to the proteſtants as well 
as to the catholics; ard that there ſhould be always a certain number of the 
Lutheran perſuaſion in that high court. | 

CF [c] Ar III, marquis of Brandenburg, after the pacification of 
Pall au, to which he refuſed to ſubſcribe, continued the war againſt the Ro- 
man catholics, and afterwards committed ſuch ravages in the empire, that 
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VIII. 'The troubles of Germany, with ſeveral other 
incidents, rendered it impoſſible to aſſemble the Diet, 


which the emperor had promiſed at the pacification of 


The diet of Paſſau, ſo ſoon as the period mentioned in the articles of 
Augiburg, that treaty. This famous diet met, however, at Aug- 


and the 
peace of 
reli gion. 


ſburg, in the year 1555, was opened by FERDINAND in 
the name of the emperor, and terminated thoſe deplorable 
ſcenes of bloodſhed, deſolation, and diſcord, that had 
ſo long afflicted both church and ſtate, by that religious 
peace, as it is commonly called, which ſecured to the 
proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion, and eſta- 
bliſhed this ineftimable liberty upon the firmeſt foun- 
dations. For after various debates, the following me- 
morable acts were paſſed on the 25th of September: that 
the proteſtants who followed the confeſſion of Augsburg, 
ſhould be for the future conſidered as entirely exempt. 
from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, and from the 
authority and ſuperintendance of the biſhops; that they 
were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for themſelves, 
relating to their religious ſentiments, difcipline, and 
worſhip ; that all the inhabitants of the German empire 
ſhould be allowed to judge for themſelves in religious 
matters, and to join themſelves to that church whoſe 
doctrine and worſhip they thought the pureſt and the moſt 
conſonant to the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity ; and that all 
thoſe who ſhould injure or perſecute any perſon under 
religious pretexts, and on account of their opinions, 
ſhould be declared, and proceeded againſt, as public 
enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and 
diſturbers of its peace [ f]. The difficulties that were to 
be ſurmounted before this equitable deciſion could be 
procured, the tedious deliberations, the warm debates, 
the violent animoſities and bloody wars, that were neceſ- 
ſary to engage the greateſt part of the German ſtates ta 
conſent to conditions ſo agreeable to the dictates of right 


reaſon, as well as to the ſacred injunctions of the goſpel, 


ſhew us, in a ſhocking and glaring point of light, the 


TOY was formed againſt him, at the head of which Mavnicr waz 
placed, 

L/] See Jo. Scrir.TErr Liber de Pace Religioſa, publiſhed in qto, in 
the year 1700. —CUuAISsT. LEYMANNI Acta publica et eriginalia de Pace 
Rel gioſa. Francof. 1707, 


ignorance 
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ignorance and ſuperſtition, of theſe miſerable times, andC EN T, 
fand upon record as one of the moſt evident proofs of the 3 XVI. 
neceſſity of the Reformation. | ke . 
IX. While theſe things were tranſacting in Germany, The Re- 
the friends of genuine Chriſtianity in England deplored formation 
the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, and the almoſt total r 
extinction of true religion; and, ſeeing before their eyes . 
the cauſe of popery maintained by the terrors of bloody 
perſecution, and daily victims brought to the ſtake, to 
expiate the pretended crime of preferring the dictates of 

the Goſpel to the deſpotic laws of Rome, they eſteemed 

the Germans happy, in having thrown off the yoke of an 
imperious and ſuperſtitious church. Henry VIII, 

whoſe perſonal vices, as well as his arbitrary and capri- 

cious conduct, had greatly retarded the progreſs of the 
Reformation, was now no more. He departed this life 

in the year 1 5472 and was ſucceeded by his only ſon 
EDWARD VI. This amiable prince, whoſe early youth 

was crowned with that wiſdom, ſagacity, and virtue, 

that would have done honour to advanced years, gave 

new ſpirit and vigour to the proteſtant cauſe, and was 

its brighteſt ornament, as well as its moſt effectual ſup- 

port, He encouraged learned and pious men of foreign 
countries to ſettle in England, and addreſſed a particular 
invitation to MARTIN BUCER and Paur Facivs, whoſe 
moderation added a luſtre to their other virtues, that, by 

the miniſtry and labours of theſe eminent men, in con- 

cert with thoſe of the friends of the Reformation in 
England, he might purge his dominions from the ſordid 
fictions of popery, and eſtabliſh the pure doctrines of 
Chriſtianity in their place. For this purpoſe he iſſued 

out the wiſeſt orders for the reſtoration of true religion; 

but his reign was too ſhort to accompliſh fully ſuch a 
glorious purpoſe, In the year 1553, he was taken from 

his loving and afflicted ſubjects, whoſe ſorrow was in- 
expreſſible, and ſuited to their loſs. His ſiſter Mary (the 
daughter of CATHARINE of Arragon, from whom HENRY 

had been ſeparated by the famous divorce) a furious bigot 

to the church of Rome, and a princeſs whoſe natural 
character, like the ſpirit of her religion, was deſpotic and 

cruel, ſucceeded him on the Britiſh throne, and impoſed 

anew the arbitrary laws and the tyrannical yoke of Rome 
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upon the people of England. Nor were the methods ſhe 
employed, in the cauſe of ſuperſtition, better than the 
cauſe itſelf, or tempered by any ſentiments of equity or 
compaſſion. Barbarous tortures, and death in the moſt 
ſhocking forms, awaited thoſe who oppoſed her will, or 
made the leaſt ſtand againſt the reſtoration of popery. 
And among many other victims, the learned and pious 
CRANMER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been one 
of the moſt illuſtrious inſtruments of the Reformation in 
England, fell a facrifice to her fury. This odious ſcene 
of perſecution was happily concluded, in the year 1558, 
by the death of the queen, who left no iſſue; and, as 
ſoon as her ſucceſſor the lady ELIZABETH aſcended the 
throne, all things aſſumed a new and a plcafing aſpect. 
This illuſtrious princeſs, whoſe ſentiments, counſels, and 
projects breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural ſoftneſs 
and delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigorous and manly 
ſpirit, in the defence of oppreſſed conſcience and expiring 
liberty, broke anew the deſpotic yoke of papal authority 
and ſuperſtition, and, delivering her people from the 
bondage of Rome, eſtabliſhed that form of religious doc- 
trine and eccleſiaſtical government, which ſtil] ſubſiſts in 
England. This religious eſtabliſhment differs, in ſome 
reſpects, from the plan that had been formed by thoſe 
whom EDpWARD VI had employed for promoting the 
cauſe of the Reformation, and approaches nearer to the 
rites and diſcipline of former times; though it is widely 
different, and in the moſt important points entirely 
oppoſite, to the principles of the Roman hierarchy. 

X. The ſeeds of the Reformation were very carly ſown 
in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of that nation, who had 
relided in Germany, during the religious diſputes that 
divided the empire. But the power of the Roman pon- 
tiff, ſupported and ſeconded by inhuman laws and barba- 
rous executions, choked, for many years, theſe tender 
ſeeds, and prevented their taking root. The firſt and 
moſt eminent oppoſer of the papal juriſdiction was Joun 
K nox [g], a diſciple of Carvin, whoſe eloquence was 


fle! It will not be improper to inſert here the character of 
this famous Scottiſh reformer, as it is drawn by the elegant, ſpirited, 
accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. RomzzxTsoN, in his Hiſtory of 
Scotland, book VI. © Zeal, intrepidity, diſintereſtedneſs (ſays that 


perſuaſive, 
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reſolute reformer ſet out from Geneva for Scotland in the 
year 1559, and, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, inſpired 
the people, by his private exhortations and his public 
diſcourſes, with ſuch a violent averſion to the ſuperſtitions 
of Rome, that the greateſt part of the Scotch nation 
abandoned them entirely, and aimed at nothing leſs than 
the total extirpation of popery [i]. From this period to 
the preſent times, the form of doctrine, worſhip, and dif- 
cipline, that had been eſtabliſhed at Geneva by the mi- 
niſtry of CALVIN, has been maintained in Scotland with 
invincible obſtinacy and zeal, and every attempt to in- 
troduce into that kingdom the rites ay government of 


the church of England, has proved impotent and unſuc— 
ceſsful [&. 


« incomparable writer) were virtues which he poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
e gree, He was acquainted, too, with the learning cultivated in that age; 
« and excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence which is calculated to rouſe and to 
« inflame. His maxims, however, were often too ſevere, and the impe- 
« tnofity of his temper exceſſive. Rigid and uncomplying himfelf, Le 
« ſhewed no indulgence to the infirmities of others, Regardleſs of the 
% diftintions of rank and character, he uttered his admonitions with an 
« acrimony and vehemence more apt to irritate than to reclaim, This often 
« betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expreflions with reſpe& to the 
« queen's perfon and conduct. Thoſe very qualities, however, which now 
„ rendered his character leſs amiable, fitted him to be the inſtrument of 
„% Providence for advancing the Reformation among a fierce people, and 
«© enabled him to face dangers, and to ſurmount oppoſition, from which 2 
© perſon of a more gentle ſpirit would have been apt to ſhrink back, By 
«© an unwearied application to ſtudy and to buſineſs, as well as by the fle- 
* quency and fetvour of his public diſcourſes, he had worn out a conſtitution 
„ naturally ſtrong. During a lingering illneſs, he diſcovered the utmoſt 
« fortitude, and met the approaches of death with a magnanimity infepa- 
„ rable from his character. He was conſtantly employed in acts of devo- 
© tion, and comforted himſelf with thoſe proſpects of immortality, which 
« not only preſerve good men from deſponding, but fill them with exultatioa 
« in their laſt moments.“ | 
e] The earl of Mog rox, who was preſent at his funeral, pro- 
nounced his euloyium in a few words, the more honourable for KNox, as 
they came from one whom he had often cenſured with peculiar ſeverity : 
There lies He who never feared the face of man. 

[i] See NEATL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 165. 232. 234. 569. 
—ALDERWood's Hiftory of Scatland's Reformation, publiſhed in folio at 
London, in the year 1680,-GrorG. BUCHANANI Kerum Scoticar, Hiſt, 
lib. xvi. p. 313. edit. Rudimann. folio.—MeLvir's Aſemoirs, vol. i. p. 73. 


Tl The indignation of the people, which had been excited by the 
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XI. The cauſe of the Reformation underwent, in 
Ireland, the fame viciſſitudes and revolutions that had 


wices of the clergy, was ſoon transferred to their perſons, and ſettled at laſt, 

by a tranſition not unuſual, upon the ces they enjoyed; and thus the effefts 
of the Reformation ahicated not only to the doctrine, but alſo to the go- 
vernment of the popiſh church, But in Germany, England, and the north. 
ern kingdoms, its operations were checked by the power and policy of their 
princes, and the epiſcopal hierarchy (which appears to be the moſt con- 
formable to the pradlice of the church, fince Chriſtianity became the eſla- 
bliſhed religion of the Roman empire) was ſtill continved, in theſe coun- 
tries, under certain limitations, The eccleſiaftical government was copied 
after the civil; and the dioceſes and juriſdition of patriarchs, archbiſhops, 
and biſhops, correſponded with the divifion and conftitution of the empire, 
In Swiizerland and the Lotu Countries, the nature and ſpirit of a republican 
policy gave fuller ſcope to the reformers; and thus all pre-eminence of order 
in the church was deſtroyed, and that form of eccleſiaſtical government eſta» 
bliſhed, which has been fince called Preſoyterian, The fituation of the 
primitive church (oppreſſed by continual perſecutions, and obliged by their 
ſufferings to be contented with a form of government extremely ſimple, and 
with a parity of rank for want of ambition to propoſe, or power to ſupport, a 
ſubordination) ſuggeſted, without doubt, the idea of this latter ſyſtem ; 
though it would be unfair to alledge this conſideration, as a victorious argu- 
ment in favour of preſbyterianiſm; becauſe a change of circumſtances wil] 
ſometimes juſtify a change in the methods and plans of government. Be 
that as it may, the church of Geneva, which received the deciſions of Care 
V1N with an amazing Cocility, reſtored this Pre/byteriar, or republican form 
of eccleſiaſtical policy; Knox ſtudied, admired, and recommended it to his 
countrymen, and he was ſeconded by many of the Scotch nobles, of whom 
ſome hated the perſons, while others coveted the wealth, of the dignified 
clergy, But, in introducing this ſyſtem, the Scottiſh reformer did not deem 
it expedient to depart altog*ther from the ancient form; bu*, inſtead of 
biſhops, propoſed the eflabliſhment of ten ſuperintendants, to inſpect the life 
and dodArine of the other clergy, to preſide in the inferior judicatories of the 
church, without pretending to claim either a ſeat in parliament, or the re- 
venues and dignity of the former biſhops. This propoſal was drawn up and 
preſented to a convention of eſtates, which was held in the year 1561; and 
what it contained, in relation to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction and diſcipline, 
would have eaſily obtained the ſanction of that afſembly, had not a deſign to 
recover the patrimony of the church, in order to apply it to the advancement 
of religion and learning, been infinuated in it. After this, at certain pe- 
riods, the name of biſhops was revived, but without the prerogatives, juriſ- 
diction, or revenues, that were formerly appropriated to that order, They 
were made ſubſect to the general aſſemblies of the clergy, and their power 
was diminiſhed from day to day, until their name, as well as their order; 
was aboliſhed, at the Revolution in 1688, and preſbyterianiſm eſtabl.ſhed in 
—_— by the laws of the ſtate, See RonxRTS0N's Hiſtory of Scotland, 

m, 


attended 
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attended it in England. When HENRY VIII, after the c EN r. 
abolition of the papal authority, was declared ſupreme 8 2 
head, upon earth, of the church of England, GEORGE che, 

Brown, a native of England, and a monk of the Auguſtin 
order, whom that monarch had created, in the year 1535, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, began to act with the utmoſt vigour 
in conſequence of this change in the hierarchy, He 
purged the churches of his dioceſe from ſuperſtition in all 
its various forms, pulled down images, deſtroyed relicks, 
aboliſhed abſurd and idolatrous rites, and, by the in- 
fluence, as well as authority, he had in Ireland, cauſed 
the king's ſxpremacy to be acknowledged in that na- 
tion [/], HENRY ſhewed ſoon after, that this ſupremacy 
was not a vain title; for he baniſhed the monks out of 
that kingdom, confiſcated their revenues, and deſtroyed 
their convents. In the reign of EDWARD VI, {till farther 
progreſs was made in the removal of popiſh ſuperſtitions, 
by the zealous labours of biſhop BRows, and the au- 
ſpicious encouragement he granted to all who exerted 
themſelves in the cauſe of the Reformation. But the 
death of this excellent prince, and the acceſſion of his 
filter to the throne, changed the face of things in Ireland, 
as it had done in England [m]. Mary purtucd with fire 


ll The learned and pious primate Us ur x, in his Memoirs of the 
eccleſiaſtical affairs of Ireland, ſpeaks of biſhop Brown in the following 
manner: GEORGE Brown was a man of a chearful countenance, in his 
© acts and deeds plain downright, to the poor merciful and compaſſionate, 
« pitying the flate and condition of the ſouls of the people, and adviſing 
them, when he was provincial of the Auguſtine order in England, to make 
their application folely to CuR IST; which advice coming to the ears of 
HENRY VIII, he became a favourite, and was made archbiſhop of Dub + 
% lin, Within five years after he enjoyed that ſee, he cauſed all ſuperſti- 
tious relicks and images to be removed out of the two cathedrals in Dub» 
lin, and out of all the churches in his dioceſez and cauſed the Ten Come 
mandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Crced, to be placed in gilded frames 
& about the altars. He was the firſt that turned from the Romiſh religion 
of the clergy here in Ireland, to embrace the Reformation of the church 
« of England.“ See a very curious pamphlet in the filth volume of the 
Harleian Miſcellany, p. 558. intitled, Hiftorical Collections of the Church of 
Ireland, &c. | 

(FP [] Here Dr. Mosxxs 3M has fallen into a miſtake, by not diſtin- 
guiſhing between the de/igns of the queen, which were indeed crue), and their 
execution, which was happily and providentially prevented, This appears 
from a very ſingular and comical adventure, of which the account, as it has 
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and ſword, and all the marks of unrelenting vengeance, 
the promoters of a pure and rational religion, and de- 
prived Brown and other proteſtant biſhops of their dig- 
nities in the church, But the reign of ELIZABETH gave 
a new and a deadly blow to popery, which was again 


been copied from the papers of R1emany, earl of Coxx, and is to be found 
among the manuſcripts of Sir Aus Warr, is as follows: 

% Queen Mary, having dealt ſeverely with the proteſtants in Eng ard, 
« about the latter end of her reign ſigned a commiſſion for to take the ſane 
*© courſe with them in Ireland; and, to execute the ſame with greater force, 
«© ſhe nominates Dr. Col E one of the commiſſioners, This doctor cominy 
« with the commiſſion to Cher on his journey, the mayor of that city, 
hearing that her majeſſy was ſending a meſſenger into Ireland, and he 
«© being a churchman, waited on the doctor, who, in diſcourſe with the 
« mayor, taketh out of a clokebag a leather box, ſaying unto him, Here is 4 
*© commiſſion that ſhall laſh the heretics of Ireland (calling the proteſtants by 
« that title), The good woman of the houſe, being well affected to the 
proteſſant religion, and alſo having a brother named Jonn EDNMONDS et 
the ſame, then a citizen in Dublin, was much ttoubled at the doctor's 
words; but watching her convenient time, while the mayor took his 
leave, and the doctor complimented him down the fairs, ſhe opens the 
box, takes the commiſſion out, and places in lieu thereof a ſheet of paper, 
with a pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave of clubs being faced 
uppermoſt, The doctor coming vp to his chamber, ſuſpecting nothing of 
„% what bad been done, put vp the box as formerly. The next day going to 
e the water-ſide, wind and weather ſerving him, he ſails towards Ireland, 
* and landed on the 7th of October, 1558, at Dublin, Then coming to 
the caſtle, the lord FiTz-WALTERs, being lord-deputy, ſent for him to 
come before him and the privy-council: who, coming in, after he had 
made a ſpeech relating upon what account he came over, he preſents the 
« box unto the lord-deputy, who, cauſing it to be opened, that the ſecretary 
« might read the commiſtion, there was nothing fave a pack of cards with 
the knave of clubs uppermoſt ; which not only ſtartled the Jord-deputy 
& and council, but the doctor, who aſſured them he had a commiſſion, but 
& knew not how it was gone; then the lord deputy made anſwer, Let us 
Fade arother commiſſion, and wve wil! ſhnſfle the cards in the mean while. 
The doctor, being troubled in his mind, went away, and returned into 
England; and, coming tn the court, obtained another commiſſion 3 but, 
ſtaying for a wind on the water ſide, news came to him that the queen 
« was dead; and thus God preſerved the proteſtants of Ir:land.*” 

Queen EL IZAREZTA was ſo delighted with tizis Rory, which was related to 
her by lord Fitz-WALTERr on his return to England, that ſhe ſent fer 
EtizaBtTH EpmMonDs, whoſe buſband's name was MATTERSHAD, and 
gave her a penſion of forty pounds during her life, See Cox, Hibernia Angli- 
cana, or Hiftery f Ireland, & c. voi. ii. P. 30$.—!7arleian Mi ceilany, vol. v. 
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recovering its force, and arming itſelf anew with the au- E N x. 
thority of the throne ; and the Iriſh were obliged again NV. 
to ſubmit to the form of worſhip and diſcipline eſtabliſh- _*_*'_* 
ed in England [u]. 

XII. The Reformation had not been long eſtabliſhed The Refor. 
in Britain, when the Belgic provinces, united by a re- mation takes 
ſpectable confederacy, which ſtill ſubſiſts, withdrew from ee 
their ſpiritual allegiance to the Roman pontiff. PHI- vinces. 
LIP II, king of Spain, apprehending the danger to which 
the religion of Rome vas expoſed from that ſpirit of 
liberty and independence which reigned in the inhabi- 
tants of the Low-Countrics, took the molt violent meaſures 
to diſpel it. For this purpoſe he augmented the number 
of the biſhops, enacted the moſt ſevere and barbarous laws 
againſt all innovators in matters of religion, and erected 
that unjuſt and inhuman tribunal of the znqui/7tion, which 
would intimidate and tame, as he thought, the manly 
ſpirit of an oppreſſed and perſecuted people, But his 
meaſures, in this reſpect, were as unſucceſsful as they 
were abſurd ; his furious and intemperate zeal for the 
ſuperſtitions of Rome accelerated their deſtruction, and 
the papal authority, which had only been in a critical 
ſtate, was reduced to a deſperate one, by the very ſteps 
that were deſigned to ſupport it. The nobility formed 
themſelves into an ſaciation, in the year 1566, with a 
view to procure the repeal of theſe tyrannical and bar- 
barous edicts; but, their ſolicitations and reque!ts being 
treated with contempt, they reſolved to obtain by force, 
what they hoped to have gained from clemency and 
juſtice, They addreſſcd themſelves to a free and an 
abuſed people, ſpurned the authority of a cruel yoke, 
and with an impetuoſity and vehemence that were per- 
haps exceſſive, — upon whatever was held ſacred 


or reſpectable by the church of Rome [9]. to quell 


[n] See The Life of Dr, Gros E BrowN, Archbiſh1p of Dublin, publiſhed 
at London in 4to, in the year 1631, and which has bzen reprinted in the fifth 
volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, No. Lxx1x. 

(e] Dr. Mosxz1m ſeems here to diſtinguiſh too little between the 
ſpirit of the nobility and that of the multitude, Nothing was mere eme 
perate and decent than the conduct of the former; and nothing could be more 
tumultuous and irregular than the behaviour of the latter, White the multi- 
tude deſtroyed churches, pulled dewn monaſteries, broke the images uſed in 
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theſe tumults, a powerful army was ſent from Spain, un- 
der the command of the duke of ALva, whoſe horrid 


. a barity and ſanguinary proceedings kindled that long 


and bloody war from which the powerful republic of the 


United Provinces derived its origin, conſiſtence, and 
grandeur, It was the heroic conduct of WILLIAM of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſeconded by the ſuccours of 
England and France, that delivered this ſtate from the 
Spaniſh yoke. And no ſooner was this deliverance ob- 
tained, than the reformed religion, as it was profeſſed in 
Switzerland, was eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces [þ] ; 
and, at the ſame time, an univerſal toleration granted to 
thoſe whole religious ſentiments were of a lifferent na- 
ture, whether they retained the faith of Rome, or em- 
braced the Reformation in another form [q], provided 
{till that they made no attempts againſt the autho- 


public worſhip, abuſed the officers of the inquiſition, and committed a thou- 
ſand enormities, the effects of furious reſentment and brutiſh rage; the no- 
bility and more opulent citizens kept within the bounds of moderation and 
prudence. Though juſtly exaſperated againſt a deipotic and cruel government, 
they dreaded the conſequences of popular tumults as the greateſt of misfortunes, 
Nay, many of them united their councils and forces with thoſe of the go- 
vernefs (the ducheſs of Parma) to reſtrain the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit 
of the people. The prince of Orange and count Egmont (whoſe memories 
will live for ever in the grateful remembrance of the Dutch nation, and be 
dear to all the lovers of heroic patriotiſm and ſacred liberty throughout the 
world) ſignalized their moderation upon this occaſion, and were the chief in- 
ſtruments of the repoſe that enſued. Their oppoſition to the government 
proceeded from the diftates of humanity and juſtice, and not fiom a ſpirit of 
licentiouſneſs and rebellion ; and ſuch was their influence and authority 
among the people, that, had the imperious court of Spain condeſcended to 
make any reaſonable conceſſions, the publie tranquillity might have been 
again reſtored, and the affections of the people entirely regained, See Le 
CLEeac, Hiftire des Prov. Un. livr. i. p. 18. 


De] In the year 1573. 


O ſellt is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the toleration that was 
granted to the Roman catholics, and that which the Anabaprifls, Lutberans, 
and other proteſtant ſes, enjoyed. They were all indiſcriminately excluded 
from the civil employments of the ſtate ; but though they were equally al- 
lowed the exerciſe of their religion, the latter were permitted to enjoy their 
religious worſhip in a more open and public manner than the former, from 
whom the churches were taken, and whoſe religious aſſomblies were confined 


to private conventicles, which had no external reſemblance of the edifices 
uſually ſet apart for divine worſhip, 
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rity of the government, or the tranquillity of the pub- E N x. 
lie . Nui. 
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XIII. The Reformation made a conſiderable progreſs 
in Spain and [taly ſoon after the rupture between Lu- he progress 
THER and the Roman pontiff. In all the provinces of ofthe Re- 
Italy, but more eſpecially in the territories of Venice, eee 5 
Tuſcany, and Naples, the religion of Rome loſt ground, La. 
and great numbers of perſons, of all ranks and orders, 
expreſſed an averſion to the papal yoke. This gave riſe 
to violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom of 
Naples in the year 1546, of which the principal authors 
were BERNARD OcHINo and PETER MaRTYR, who, in 
their public diſcourſes from the pulpit, exhauſted all the 
force of their irreſiſtible eloquence in expoſing the enor- 
mity of the reigning ſuperſtition, Theſe tumults were 
appealed with much difficulty by the united efforts of 
CHARLES V, and his viceroy Dox PepRo DI 'Tolt- 
DO [s]. In ſeveral places the popes put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of the Reformation, by letting looſe, upon the 
pretended heretics, their bloody znqui/rtors, who ſpread 
the marks of their uſual barbarity through the greateſt 
part of Italy. Theſe formidable miniſters of ſuperſtition 
put ſo many to death, and perpetrated, on the friends of 
religious liberty, ſuch horrid acts of cruelty and op- 
preſſion, that moſt of the reformiſts conſulted their ſafety 
by a voluntary exile, while others returned to the re- 
ligion of Rome, at leaſt in external appearance. But 
the terrors of the inguiſition, which frightened back into 
the profeſſion of popery ſeveral proteſtants in other parts 
of Ital), could not penetrate into the kingdom of Naples, 
nor could either the authority or entreaties of the Roman 
pontiffs engage the Neapolitans to admit within their 
territories either a Court of inquiſition, or even viliting 


inquiſitors [r]. 


ſr] See a farther account of this matter in GENAND⁰ Branot's Hiſory 
of the Reformation in the Netherlands, of which there was a French abridg- 
ment publithed at Amſterdam, in three volumes 12m0, in tae year 1730. The 
original work was publiched in Dutch, in tour volumes 4to. 

[s] See Gi1anNnoNE, Hiſtoir? Cruile du Royaume de Naples, tom, iv. p. 108. 
— Vita GALEACII in Muſeo Heluetico, tom. ii, p. 524. 

CF [7] It was an attempt to introduce a Roman inquifitor into the city 
of Naples, that, properly (peaking, produced tne tumult and ſedition which 
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The eyes of ſeveral perſons in Spain were opened upon 
the truth, not only by the ſpirit of inquiry, which the 
controverſies between LUTHER and Rome had excited in 
Europe, but even by thoſe very divines, which CHaRLEs V 
had brought with him into Germany, to combat the pre- 
tended hereſy of the reformers. For theſe Spaniſh doctors 
imbibed this hereſy inſtead of refuting it, and propagated 
it more or leſs, on their return home, as appears evident- 
ly from ſeveral circumſtances [u]. But the ingui/ition, 


Dr. Mosnxz1m attributes in this ſection to the pulpit diſcourſes of Oc nN 
and MazxTyr; for theſe famous preachers, and particularly the former, 
taught the doctrines of the Reformation with great art, prudence, and cau- 
tion, and converted many ſecretly, without giving public offence, The em- 
peror himſelf, who heard him at Naples, declared, that be preached with ſuch 
ſpirit and devoticn as was ſufficient to make the very tones weep, After Oc n+ 
x0's departure from Nap es, the diſciples he had formed gave private in- 
ſtructions to others, among whom were ſome eminent eecleſiaſtics and perſon 
of diſtinction, who began to form congregations and conventicles, This awak- 
ened the jealouſy of the viceroy ToL Do, who publiſhed a ſevere edit againſt 
heretical books, ordered ſome productions of MELAncTHRON and ERaSmus 
to be publicly burnt, looked with a ſuſpicious eye on all kinds of literature, 
ſuppreſſed ſeveral academics, which had been erected about this time by the 
nobility for the advancement of learning, and, having received orders from 
the emperor to introduce the inquifition, defired pope PAL III to ſend from 
Rome to Naples a deputy of that formidable tribunal, It was this that ex- 
cited the people to take up arms in order to defend themſelves againſt this 
branch of ſpiritual tyranny, which the Neapolitans never were patient enouęeh 
to ſuffer, and which, on many occaſions, they had oppoſed with vigour and 
ſucceſs, Hoſtilities enſued, which were followed by an accommodation of 
matters and a general pardon ; while the emperor and viceroy, by this reſo- 
lute oppoſition, were deterred from their deſign of introducing this deſpotic 
tribunal into the kingdom of Naples, Several other attempts were afterwards 
made, during the reigns of PHIIIr IT, III, IV, and Charts II, to eſta- 
bliſh the inquiſition in Naples; but, by the jealouſy and vigilance of the 
people, they all proved ineffectual. At length the emperor Charters VI, 
in the beginning of this preſent century, publiſhed an edi, expreſsly pro- 
hibiting all cauſes, relating to the holy faith, to be tried by any perſons, ex- 
cept the archbiſnops and biſhops as ordinaries, See GIANNONE, Hiſtoire d- 
Naples, livr. xxxii. ſect. 2 and 3.— Modern Univ, Hiftory, vol. xxviil. p. 273» 
&c, edit, octavo. 


* 


-] This appears from the unhappy end of all the ecclefiaſtics that 
had attended CHARLES V, and followed him into his retirement, No 
ſooner was the breath of that monarch out, than they were put into the in- 
quiſition, and were afterwards committed to the flames, or ſent to death in 
other forms equaliy terrible, Such was the fate of AuGusTIN CASAT, 


which 
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which could not gain any footing in the kingdom of e x N T, 
Naples, reigned triumphant in Spain; and by racks, XVI. 
gibbets, ſtakes, and other ſuch formidable inſtruments of ** © T+ I. 
its method of perſuading, ſoon terrified the people back 
into popery, and ſuppreſſed the vehement deſite they had 

of changing a ſuperſtitious worſhip for a rational re- 

ligion [u]. 

XIV. I ſhall not pretend to diſpute with thoſe writers, What judg- 
whatever their ſecret intentions may be, who obſerve, 5 "we 
that many unjuſtifiable proceedings may be charged upon concerning 
ſome of the moſt eminent promoters of this great change the Refor- 
in the ſtate of religion, For every impartial and at- er. a 
tentive obſerver of the riſe and progreſs of the Reforma- by which it 
tion will ingenuouſly acknowledge, that wiſdom and pru- was pro- 
dence did not always attend the tranſactions of thoſe, duced. 
that were concerned in this glorious cauſe; that many 
things were done with violence, temerity, and precipita- 
tion; and, what is ſtill worſe, that ſeveral of the princi- 
pal agents in this great revolution were actuated more 
by the impulſe of paſſions and views of intereſt, than by 
a zeal for the advancement of true religion. But, on the 
other hand, the wiſe and candid obſerver of things will 
own, as a moſt evident and inconteſtable truth, that 
many things, which, when ſtripped of the circumſtances 
and motives that attended them, appear to us at this 
time as real crimes, will be deprived of their enormity, 
and even acquire the aſpect of noble deeds, if they be 
conſidered in one point of view with the times and places 
in which they were tranſacted, and with the frauds and 


the emperor's preacher; of ConsTaxnTINE PoxT1ys, his confeſſor; of 
the learned EG1p1us, whom he bad nominated to the biſhopric of Torroſa 
of Baz THOLOMEw DE CARANZA, a Dominican, who had been confeſſor 
to king PHiLIe and qbeen Mary, with above twenty more of leſs note. 
All this gave reaſon to preſume that CHARLES V died a proteilant, Cer- 
tain it is, that he knew well the corruptions and frauds of the church of 
Rome, and the grounds and reaſons of the proteſtant faith; though buſineſs, 
ambition, intereſt, and the prejudices of education, may have blinded him 
for a While, until leiſure, retirement, the abſence of worldly temptations, 
and the approach of death, removed the veil, and led him to wile and ferious 
reflexions, See Buxxz T's Hiſtory of the Reformation, and the book cited in 
the following note. | | 


[wv] See GEDpEs, bis Spaniſh Martyrolegy, in his Miſcellaneous Tracts, 
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which they were occaſioned. But after all, in defending 
the cauſe of the Reformation, we are under no obligation 
to defend, in all things, the moral characters of its pro- 
moters and inſtruments. Theſe two objects are entirely 
diſtinct. The moſt juſt and excellent cauſe may be pro- 
moted with low views and from finiſter motives, without 
lofing its nature, or ceaſing to be juſt and excellent. The 
true ſtate of the queſtion here, is, whether the oppoſition 
made, by LUTHER and the other reformers, to the Ro- 
man pontiff, was founded on juſt and ſolid reaſons ? and 
this queſtion is entirely independent of the virtues or vices 
of particular perſons [x]. Let many of theſe perſons be 
ſuppoſed as odious, nay, ſtill more deteſtable, than they 
are pleaſed to repreſent them, provided the cauſe in which 
they were embarked be allowed to have been juſt and good. 


t [x] The tranſlator has added here ſome paragraphs, to render more 
palpable the important obſervation of the learned author, 
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Concerning the SPIRIT and conDUCT of the firſt 
Reformers, and the charge of ENTHUSIASM (i. e. 
fanaticiſm), /h, has been brought againſt them by 
a celebrated Author. 


HE candour and impartiality, with which Dr. 

Mosneim repreſents the tranſactions of thoſe 

who were agents and inſtruments in bringing 
about the Reformation, are highly laudable. He ac- 
knowledges, that imprudence, paſſion, and even a low 
ſelf-intereſt, mingled ſometimes their raſh proceedings 
and ignoble motives in this excellent cauſe; and, in the 
very nature of things, it could not be otherwite. It is 
one of the moſt inevitable conſequences of the ſubordi- 
nation and connexions of civil ſociety, that many im- 
proper inſtruments and agents are ſet to work in all great 
and important revolutions, whether of a religious or 
political nature, When great men appear in theſe re- 
volutions, they draw after them their dependants ; and 
the unhappy effects of a party-ſpirit are unavoidably 
diſplayed in the beſt cauſe. "The ſubjects follow their 
prince; the multitude adopt the ſyſtem of their leaders, 
without entering into its true ſpirit, or being judiciouſly 
attentive to the proper methods of promoting it; and 
thus irregular proceedings are employed in the main- 
tenance of the truth. Thus it happened in the important 
revolution, that delivered a great part of Europe from 
the ignominious yoke of the Roman pontiff. The fo- 
vereigns, the eccleſiaſtics, the men of weight, piety, and 
learning, who aroſe to aſſert the rights of human nature, 
the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity, and the exerciſe of 
religious liberty, came forth into the field of controverſy, 
with a multitude of dependants, admirers, and friends, 


whoſe motives and conduct cannot be entirely juſtified, 
Cc-4 Beſides; 
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Beiides ; when the eyes of whole nations were opened 
upon the iniquitous abſurdities of popery, and upon the 
tyranny and inſolence of the Roman pontiffs, it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to ſet bounds to the indignation of an 
incenſed and tumultuous multitude, who are natural] 
prone to extremes, generally paſs from blind ſubmiſſion 
to lawleſs ferocity, and too rarely diſtinguiſh between the 
uſe and abuſe of their undoubted rights. In a word, 
many things, which appear to us extremely irregular in 
the conduct and meaſures of ſome of the inſtruments of 
our happy reformation, will be entitled to a certain de- 
gree of indulgence, if the ſpirit of the times, the ſituation 
of the contending parties, the barbarous provocations of 
popery, and the infirmities of human nature, be duly 
and attentively conſidered. 

The queſtion here is, what was the ſpirit which ani- 
mated the fr/? and principal reformers, who aroſe in times 
of darkneſs and deſpair to deliver oppreſſed kingdoms 
from the dominion of Rome, and upon what principles a 
LUTHER, a ZUINGLE, a CALVIN, a MELANCTHON, a 
BUCER, &c. embarked in the arduous cauſe of the Re- 
formation? This queſtion, indeed, is not at all neceſſary 
to the defence of the Reformation, which reſts upon the 
ſtrong foundations of ſcripture and reaſon, and whoſe 
excellence is abſolutely independent on the virtues of 
thoſe who took the lead in promoting it, Bad men may 
be, and often are, embarked in the beſt cauſes ; as ſuch 
cauſes afford the moſt ſpecious maſk to cover mercenary 
views, or to diſguiſe ambitious purpoſes. But, until the 
more than jeſuitical and difingenuous Puilirs reſumed 
the trumpet of calumny [a], even the voice of popery had 
ceaſed to attack the moral characters of the leading re- 
formers, 

Theſe eminent men were, indeed, attacked from 
another quarter, and by a much more reſpectable writer, 
The truly ingenious Mr. Hume, ſo juſtly celebrated as 
one of the firſt favourites of the hiſtorical Muſe, has, in 
his Hiſtory of England, and more eſpecially in the Hiſtory 
of the houſes of Tupor and STUART, repreſented the 


[a] See the various anſwers that were made to this diographer by the in- 
genious Mr. PY E, the learned Dr. NRxVx, and other commendable writers, 
who have appeared in this controverſy, 
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* 
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character and temper of the irt reformers in a point of 
view, which undoubtedly ſhews, that he had not con- 
ſidered them with that cloſe and impartial attention that 
ought always to precede perſonal reflexions. He has 
laid it down as a principle, that SUPERSTITION and 
ENTHUSIASM are two ſpecies of religion that ſtand in 
diametrical oppoſition to each other; and ſeems to eſtabliſh 
it as a fact, that the former is the genius of popery, and 
the latter, the characteriſtic of the Reformation. Both 
the principle and its application muſt appear extremely 
ſingular ; and three ſorts of perſons muſt be more eſpe- 
cially ſurpriſed at it. 

Fir/t, Perſons of a philoſophical turn, who are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſtudy human nature, and to deſcribe with 
preciſion both its regular and excentric movements, muſt 
be ſurpriſed to ſee ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm [b] repre» 
ſented as oppolite and. jarring qualities. hey have been 
ſeen often together, holding with each other a moſt friend- 
ly correſpondence ; and, indeed, if we conſider their na- 
ture and their eſſential characters, their union will appear 
not only poſſible, but in ſome cafes natural, if not 
neceſſary. Superſtition, which conſiſts in falſe and abject 
notions of the Deity, in the gloomy and groundleſs fears 
of inviſible beings, and in the abſurd rites, that theſe 
notions and theſe tears naturally produce, is certainly at 
the root of various branches of fanaticiſm. For what is 
fanaticiſm, but the viſions, illuminations, impulſes, and 
dreams of an over-heated fancy, converted into rules of 
faith, hope, worſhip, and practice ? "This fanaticiſm, as it 
ſprings up in a melancholy or a chearful complexion, 
aſſumes a variety of aſpects, and its moroſe and gloomy 
forms are certainly moſt congenial with ſuperſtition, in 
its proper ſenſe. It was probably this conſideration that 
led the author of the article Fanaticiſm, in the famous 
Di#ionnaire Encyclopedique, publiſhed at Paris, to define 


[] I uſe the word faraticiſm here inſtead of enthuſiaſm, to prevent all am- 
biguity; becauſe, as ſhall be ſhewn preſently, Mr. Hume takes entbufiaſm in 
its worſt ſenſe, when he applies it to the reformers 3 and in that ſenſe it is 
not only equivalent to, but is perfectly ſynonymous with, fanaticiſm, Be- 
fides, this latter term is uſed indiſeriminately with enthuſiaſm by this cele- 
brated hiſtorian in characteriſing the Reformation, 
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it [c] as a blind and paſſionate zeal, which ariſeth from 
SUPERSTITIOUS opinions, and leads its votaries to commit 
ridiculous, unjuſt, and cruel actions, not only without ſhame, 
but even with certain internal feelings of joy and comfort; 
from which the author concludes, that FANATICISM 72s 
really nothing more than SUPERSTITION 15 in motion. 
This definition unites perhaps too cloſely theſe two kinds 
of falſe religion, whoſe enormities have furniſhed very 
ill- grounded pretexts for diſcrediting and miſrepreſenting 
the true. It is however a teſtimony, from one of the 
pretended oracles of modern philoſophy, in favour of the 
compatibility of fanaticiſm with ſuperſtition, Theſe two 
principles are evidently diſtin& ; becauſe ſuper/?ition is, 
generally ſpeaking, the effect of ignorance, or of a judg- 
ment perverted by a ſour and ſplenetic temper ; whereas 
fanaticiſm is the offspring of an inflamed imagination, and 
may exiſt where there is no ſuperſtition, i. e. no falſe or 
gloomy notions of the Divinity. But though diſtinct, 
they are not oppoſite principles; on the contrary, they 
lend, on many occaſions, mutual ftrength and aſſiſtance 
to each other, p 

If perſons accuſtomed to philoſophical preciſion will 
not reliſh the maxim of the celebrated writer which I 
have been now conſidering, ſo neither, in the ſecond 
place, can thoſe who are verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
look upon ſuperſtition as a more predominant charac- 
teriſtic of popery than 3 and yet this is a leading 
idea, which is not only viſible in many parts of this au- 
thor's excellent Hiſtory, but appears to be the baſis of 
all the reflexions he employs, and of all the epithets he 
uſes, in his ſpeculations upon the Romiſh religion. 

And nevertheleſs it is manifeſt, that the multitudes of 
fanatics, which aroſe in the church of Rome before the 
Reformation, are truly innumerable ; and the operations 
of fanaticiſm in that church were, at leaſt, as viſible and 
frequent, as the reſtleſs workings of ſuperſtition ; they 
went, in ſhort, hand in hand, and united their viſions 


1 [e] The words of the original are; Le fanatiſme eft un zele aveugle et 
Palſionrè, qui nait des opinions ſuperſlitieuſes et fait commettre des actions ridi- 
cules, injuſtes et cruelles, non-ſeulement ſans bonte, mais avec une ſorte de jaye et 
de conſelation, Le fanatiſme donc n'eſt que la ſuperſtition miſe en mouvement. 


and 
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and their terrors in the ſupport of the papacy. It is, 
more eſpecially, well known, that the greateſt part of the 
monaſtic eſtabliſhments (that alternately inſulted the 
benignity of Providence by their auſterities, and abuſed it 
by their licentious luxury), were originally founded in 
conſequence of pretended illuminations, miraculous 
dreams, and ſuch like wild deluſions of an over-heated 
fancy. Whenever a new doctrine was to be cſtabliſhed, 
that could augment the authority of the pope, or fill the 
cofters of the clergy ; whenever a new convent was to be 
erected, there was always a viſion or a miracle ready, to 
facilitate the buſineſs; nor muſt it be imagined, that 
forgery and impoſture were the only agents in this mat- 
ter; — by no means ;—impoſture there was; and it was 
frequently employed; but impoſtors made uſe of fana- 
tics; and in return fanatics found impoſtors, who ſpread 
abroad their fame, and turned their viſions to profit. 
Were I to recount, with the utmoſt ſimplicity, without 
the ſmalleſt addition of ludicrous embelliſhment, the 
extaſies, viſions, ſcraphic amours, celeſtial apparitions, 
that are ſaid to have ſhed ſuch an odour of ſanctity upon 
the male and female ſaints of the Romiſh church; were 
I to paſs in review the famous conformities of St. FRANCIS, 
the illuminations of St. I6NATIUs, and the enormous 
cloud of fanatical witneſſes that have diſhonoured hu- 
manity in bearing teſtimony to popery, this diſſertation 
would become a voluminous hiſtory, Let the reader 
caſt an eye upon Dr. MoshEIu's account of thoſe ages 
that more immediately preceded the Reformation, and he 
will ſee what a number of ſects, purely fanatical, aroſe in 

the boſom of the Romith church. | 
But this is not all for it muſt be carefully obſerved, 
that even thoſe extravagant fanatics, who produced ſuch 
diſorders in Germany about the commencement of the 
Reformation, were nurſed in the boſom of popery, were 
profeſſed papiſts before they adopted the cauſe of Lu- 
THER, nay, many of them paſled directly from popery 
to fanaticiſm, without even entering into the outward 
profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
beſides the fanatics, who expoſed themſelves to the con- 
tempt of the wiſe upon the public theatre of popery, 
SECKENDORF ſpeaks of a ſect that merits this denomina- 
tion, 
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tion, which had ſpread in the Netherlands, before LUTHER 
raiſed his voice againft popery, and whoſe members were 
engaged, by the terror of penal laws, to diſſemble their 
ſentiments ; nay, even affected a devout compliance with 
the external rites of the eſtabliſhed worſhip, until reli- 
gious liberty, introduced by the Reformation, encouraged 
them to pull off the maſk, and propagate their opinions, 
ſeveral of which were licentious and profane. 

But, in the third place, the friends of the Reformation 
muſt naturally be both ſurpriſed and diſpleaſed to find 
enthuſiaſm, or fanaticiſm, laid down by Mr. Hume as the 
character and ſpirit of its founders and abettors, with-- 
out any exception, or diſtinction, made in favour of any 
one of the reformers. That fanaticiſmm was viſible in the 
conduct and ſpirit of many who embraced the Reforma- 
tion, is a fact which I do not pretend to deny; and it 
may be worthy of the reader's curioſity to confider, for 
a moment, how this came to paſs. That religious 
liberty which the Reformation introduced and granted 
(in conſequence of its eſſential principles) indiſcriminately 
to all, to learned and unlearned, rendered this eruption 
of enthuſiaſm inevitable. It is one of the imperfections 
annexed to all human things, that our beſt bleſſings have 
their inconveniencies, or, at leaſt, are ſuſceptible of abuſe. 
As liberty is a natural right, but not a diſcerning principle, 
it could not open the door to truth without letting error 
and deluſion come in along with it. If reaſon came forth 
with dignity, when delivered from the deſpotiſm of au- 
thority, and the blind ſervitude of implicit faith; zmag:- 
nation, alſo ſet free, and leſs able to bear the proſperous 
change, came forth likewiſe, but with a different aſpect, 
and expoſed to view the reveries it had been long obliged 
to conceal, | 

Thus many fanatical fantoms were exhibited, which 
neither aroſe trom the ſpirit of the Reformation, nor from 
the principles of the reformers, but wh:ch had been en- 
gendered in the boſom of popery, and which the foſtering 
rays of liberty had diſcloſed ; ſimilar, in this, to the en- 
livening beams of the ſun, which fructifies indiſcriminately 
the ſalutary plant in the well-cultivated ground, and the 
noxious weed in a rank and neglected ſoil. And as the 
Reformation had no ſuch miraculous influence (not to 

| ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the imperfection that attended its infancy, and 
that has not yet entirely been removed from its more 
advanced ſtages) as to cure human nature of its infirmi- 
ties and follies, to convert irregular paſſions into regular 
principles, or to turn men into angels before the time, it 
has ſtill left the held open, both for fanaticiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition to ſow their tares among the goed ſecd; and this 
will probably be the caſe until the end of the world. It 
is here, that we muſt ſeek for the true cauſe of all that 
condemnable enthuſiaſm, that has diſhonoured the 
Chriſtian name, and often troubled the order of civil 
ſociety, at different periods of time ſince the Reformation 


and for which the Reformation is no more reſponſible, 


than a free government is for the weakneſs or corruption 
of thoſe who abuſe its lenity and indulgence, The Re- 
formation eſtabliſhed the ſacred and unalienable right of 
private judgment ; but it could not hinder the private 

judgment of many from being wild and extravagant, 
The Reformation, then, which the multiplied enor- 
mities of popery rendered ſo neceſſary, mult be always 
diſtinguiſhed from the abuſes that might be and were 
often made of the liberty it introduced. If you atk, in- 
deed, what was the temper and ſpirit of the i heralds 
of this happy Reformation, Mr. Hunz will tell you, 
that they were univerſally inflamed with the higheſt en- 
thuſiaſm. This aſſertion, if taken ſingly, and not com- 
pared with other paſſages relating to the reformers, might 
be underſtood in a ſenſe conſiſtent with truth, nay, even 
honourable to the character of theſe eminent men. For, 
if by enthuſiaſm we underſtand that ſpirit of ardor, intre- 
pidity, and generous zeal, which leads men to brave the 
moſt formidable obſtacles and dangers in defence of a 
cauſe, whoſe excellence and importance have made a deep 
impreſſion upon their minds; the firſt reformers will be 
allowed by their warmeſt friends to have been enthuſiaſts. 
This ſpecies of enthufiaſm is a noble affection, when fitly 
placed and wiſely exerted, It is this generous ſenſibility, 
this ardent feeling of the great and the excellent, that 
forms heroes and patriots; and without it, nothing dif- 
ficult and arduous, that is attended with danger or pre- 
judice to our temporal intereſts, can either be attempted 
with vigour, or executed with ſucceſs, Nay, had this 
ingenious 
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ingenious writer obſerved, that the ardor of the firſt refor- 
mers was more or leſs violent, that it was more or leſs 
blended with the warmth and vivacity of human paſſions; 
candour would be obliged to avow the charge. 

But it is not in any of theſe points of view, that our 
eminent hiſtorian conſiders the ſpirit, temper, and en- 
thuſiaſm of the firſt reformers, The enthuſiaſm he at- 
tributes to them is fanaticiſm in its worſt ſenſe. He 
ſpeaks indeed of the inftcxible intrepidity, with which they 
braved dangers, torments, and even death itſeif; but he calls 
them the fanatical and enraged reformers; he indicates 
through the whole courſe of his hiſtory fanaticiſm as the 
characteriſtic of the proteſtant religion and its glorious 
founders ; the terms prote/tant fanaztciſm— fanatical churches 
are interſperſed in various parts of this work; and we 
never meet with the leaſt appearance of a diſtinction be- 
tween the rational and enthuſiaſtic; the wiſe and indiſcreet 
friends of the Reformation, In ſhort, we find a phraſeo- 
logy conſtantly employed upon this ſubject, which diſ- 
covers an intention to confound Piedellantiün with en- 
thuſiaſm, and to make reformers and fanatics ſynonymous 
terms. We are told, that while abſurd rites and bur- 
thenſome ſuperſtitions reigned in the Romiſh church, 
the reformers were thrown, by a ſpirit of oppoſition, into an 
enthin ſiaſtic flrain of devotion; and in another place, that 
theſe latter placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of faith, in 
INWARD VISION, RAPTURE, and EXTACY. It would be 
endleſs to quote the paſſages in which this repreſentation 
of things is repeated in a great variety of phraſes, and 
artfully inſinuated into the mind of the reader, by dex- 
terous ſtrokes of a ſeducing pencil ; which, though ſcat- 
tered here and: there, yet gradually unite their influence 
on the imagination of an uninſtructed and unwary rea- 
der, and form imperceptibly an unfavourable impreſſion 
of that great event, to which we owe at this day our 
civil and religious liberty, and our deliverance from a 
yoke of ſuperſtitious and batbarous deſpotiſm. Proteſtants 
in all ages and places are ſtigmatized by Mr. HUME with 
very dithonourable titles; and it ſtruck me particularly 
to ſee even the generous oppoſers of the Spaniſh inquiſt- 
tion in Holland, whole proceedings were ſo moderate and 


whoſe complaints were ſo humble, until the barbarous 
yoke 
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yoke of ſuperſtition and tyranny became intolerable; it 
{truck me, I ſay, to ſee theſe generous patriots branded 
with the general character of b;gots. This is certainly a 
ſevere appellation ; and were it applied with much more 
equity than it is, I think it would ſtill come with an ill 
grace from a lover of freedom, from a man who lives and 
writes with ſecurity, under the auſpicious ſhade of that 
very liberty, which the Reformation introduced, and for 
which the Belgie heroes (or b;g9ts— if we muſt call them 
ſo) ſhed their blood. TI obſerve with pain, that the 
phraſeology employed perpetually by Mr. Hume, on 
ſimilar occaſions, ſeems to diſcover a keen diſlike of every 
oppolition made to power in favour of the Reformation. 
Nay, upon the too general principle which this eminent 
writer has diffuſed through his hiſtory, we ſhall be obliged 
to brand with the opprobrious mark of fanaticiſm, thoſe 
generous friends of civil and religious liberty, who, in 
the Revolution in 1688, oppoſed the meaſures of a popiſh 
prince and an arbitrary government; and to rank the 
BUuRNETS, TILLOTSONS, STILLINGFLEETS, and other 
immortal ornaments of the proteſtant name, among the 
enthuſiaſtic tribe; it is a queſtion, whether even a Bou LR, 
a NEWTON, or a LoCKE, will eſcape a cenſure, which 
is laviſned without mercy and without diſtinction.— But 
my preſent buſineſs is with the fir/? reformers, and to them 
return, 

Thoſe who more eſpecially merit that title were 
LuTHER, ZUINGLE, CALVIN, MELANCTHON, BUCER, 
MARTYR, BULLINGER, BEzZA, OECOLAMPAD1US, and 
others, Now theſe were all men of learning, who came 
forth into the field of controverſy (in which the fate of 
future ages, with reſpect to liberty, was to be decided 
with a kind of arms that did not at all give them the 
aſpect of perſons agitated by the impulſe or ſeduced by 
the deluſions of fanaticiſm, They pretended not to be 
called to the work they undertook by viſions, or internal 
illuminations and impulſes ;—they never attempted to 
work miracles, nor pleaded a Divine commillion z they 
taught no new religion, nor laid claim to any extraordi- 
nary vocation ;—they reſpected government, practiſed 
and taught ſubmiſſion to civil rulers, and defired only 
the liberty of that conſcience, which God has made iree: 
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and which ceaſes to be conſcience if it be not free, —. 
They maintained, that the faith of Chriſtians was to be 
determined by the word of God alone ;—they had re- 
courſe to reaſon and argument, to the rules of ſound 
criticiſm, and to the authority and light of hiſtory, — 
They tranſlated the ſcriptures into the popular languages 
of different countries, and appealed to them as the only 
teſt of religious truth. They exhorted Chriſtians to judge 
for themſelves, to ſearch the ſcriptures, to break aſunder 
the bonds of ignorant prejudice and lawleſs authority, 
and to aſſert that liberty of conſcience to which they had 
an unalienable right, as reaſonable beings. Mr. Hume 
himſelf acknowledges, that they offered to ſubmit all re- 
ligicus doctrines to private judgment, and exhorted every one 
to examine the principles formerly impoſed upon him. In 
ſhort, it was their great and avowed purpoſe to oppoſe 
the groſs corruptions and the ſpiritual tyranny of Rome [d], 
of which Mr. Hume himſelf complains with a juſt indig- 
nation, and which he cenſures in as keen and vehement 
terms as thoſe which were uſed by LUTHER and CaLvin 
in their warmeſt moments. | 

I have already infinuated, and I acknowledge it here 
again, that the zeal of the reformers was ſometimes in- 
temperate ; but I cannot think this circumſtance ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the aſperſion of Fanaticiſm, which is caſt 
both on the ſpirit of the Reformation and the principal 
agents concerned in it, A man may be over-zealous in 
the advancement of, what he ſuppoſes to be, the true 
religion, without being entitled to the denomination of a 
fanatic ; unleſs we depart from the uſual ſenſe of this 
word, which is often enough employed, to have acquired, 
before this time, a determinate ſignification. The in- 
temperate zeal of the reformers was the reſult of that 
ardour, which takes place in all diviſions and parties, 
that are founded upon objects of real or ſuppoſed impor- 
tance; and it may be affirmed, that, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, the moſt generous minds, filled with a perſuaſion of 


ld] See the ſenſible and judicious Letters on Mr, Humz's Hiſtory of 
Creat- Britain (ſuch is the title), that were publiſhed at Edinburgh, in the year 
1756; and in which ſome points, which I have barely mentioned here, are 
enlarged upon, and illuſtrated in an ample and ſatisfaftory manner, 
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the goodneſs of their end and of the uprightneſs of their 


intentions, are the moſt liable to tranſgreſs the exaCt 
bounds of moderation, and to adopt meaſures, which, in 
the calm hour of deliberate reflexion, they themſelves 
would not approve. In all great diviſions, the warmth 
of natural temper, —the provocations of unjuſt and vio- 
lent oppoſition, —a ſpirit of ſympathy, which connects, 
in ſome caſes, the moſt diſſimilar characters, renders the 
mild violent, and the phlegmatic warm—rnay, frequently 
the pride of conqueſt, which mingles itſelf, impercep- 
tibly, with the beſt principles and the moſt generous 
views, all theſe produce or nouriſh an intemperate zeal ; 
and this zeal is, in ſome caſes, almoſt inevitable. On the 
other hand, it may be ſuſpected; that ſome writers, and 
Mr. Hun among others, may have given too high co- 
lours to their deſcriptions of this intemperate zeal. 
There is a paſſage of Sir RoptxT CoTTon, that has 
much meaning, ** moſt men (/ays he) grew to be frozen 
in zeal and benummed, ſo that whoſoever pretended 
a little ſpark of earngſineſe, he ſeemed no leſs than red 
& fire hot, in compariſon of the other,” | 

Nothing can be more foreign from my temper and 


ſentiments, than to plead the cauſe of an exceſſive zeal, 


more eſpecially, every kind of zeal that approaches to a 
ſpirit of intolerance and perſecution ought to be regarded 
with averſion and horror by all who have at heart the 
intereſts of genuine Chriſtianity, and the happineſs of 
civil ſociety. There may be, nevertheleſs, cafes, in 
which a zeal (not that breathes a ſpirit of perſecution, 
but) that mounts to a certain degree of intemperance, 
may be not only inevitable, but uſeful ; nay, not only 
tſeful, but neceſſary. This aſſertion I advance almoſt 
againſt my will—becauſe it is ſuſceptible of great and 
dangerous abuſe—the aſſertion however is true, tliough 
the caſes muſt be ſingularly important and deſperate to 
which ſuch zeal may be applied. It has been obſerved, 
that the Reformation was one of thefe cafes, and, all 
things attentively conſidered, the obſervation appears to 
be entirely juſt; and the violence of expreſñon and ve- 
hement meaſures employed by ſome of the reformers, 
might have been (1 do not fay that they really were) as 
much the effect of provident reflexion, as of natural 
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fervour and reſentment. To a calculating head, which 
conſidered cloſely, in theſe times of corruption and 
darkneſs, the ſtrength of the court of Rome, the luxur 
and deſpotiſm of the pontiffs, the ignorance and licentiont. 
neſs of the clergy, the ſuperſtition and ſtupidity of the 
people; in a word, the deep root which the papacy had 
gained through all theſe circumſtances combined, what 
was the firſt thought that muſt naturally have occurred ? 
No doubt, the improbability, that cool philoſophy, diſ- 


paſſionate reaſon and affectionate remonſtrances would 


ever triumph over theſe multiplied and various ſupports 
of popery. And, if a calculating head muſt have judged 
in this manner, a generous heart, which conſidered the 
bleflings that muſt ariſe upon mankind with religious 
liberty and a reformation of the church, would naturally 
be excited to apply, even, a violent remedy if that were 
neceſſary, to remove ſuch a deſperate and horrible diſeaſe. 
It would really ſeem, that LUTHER acted on ſuch a view 
of things. He began mildly, and did not employ the fire 
of his zeal, before he ſaw that it was eſſential to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his cauſe, Whoever looks into Dr. Mosneim's 
hiſtory, or any other impartial account of the XVIth 
century, will find, that LVrHER's oppoſition to the in- 
famous traffic of indulgences was carried on, at firit, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive ſtrain, by humble remonſtrances, ad- 


dreſſed to the pope, and the moſt eminent prelates of the 


church. Theſe remonſtrances were anſwered, not only 
by the deſpotic voice of authority, but alſo by oppro- 
brious invectives, perfidious plots againſt his perſon, and 
the terror of penal laws. Even under theſe he maintained 
his tranquillity; and his conduct at the famous diet of 
IYorms, though reſolute and ſteddy, was nevertheleſs 
both reſpectful and modeſt. But when all gentle mea- 


ſures proved ineffectual ; then, indeed, he acted with 


redoubled vigour, and added a new degree of warmth 
and impetuoſity to his zeal; and (I repeat it) reflexion 
might have dictated thoſe animated proceedings, which 
were owing, perhaps, merely to his reſentment, and the 
natural warmth of his temper inflamed by oppoſition. 


Certain it is, at leaſt, that neither the elegant ſatires of 


ERASMUs (had he even been a friend to the cauſe of 
liberty) nor the timid remonſtrances of the gentle 
MELANGTHON 


AF SND TMX: 4 


Mr1ANCTHON (who was really ſuch) would ever have 
been ſufficient to bring about a reformation of the church, 
The former made many /augh, the latter made ſome rea- 
en; but neither of the two could make them a, or ſet 
them in motion. In ſuch a criſis, bold ſpeech and ardent 
reſolution were neceſſary to produce that happy change 
in the face of religion, which has crowned with ineſti- 
mable bleſſings one part of Europe, and has been pro- 
ductive of many advantages even to the other, which 
cenſures it. 

As to CaLvin, every one, who has any acquaintance 
with hiſtory, knows how he ſet out in promoting the 
Reformation, It was by a work compoſed with a claſ- 
ſic elegance of ſtile; and which, though tinctured with 
the ſcholaſtic theology of the times, breathes an uncom- 
mon ſpirit of good ſenſe and moderation. This work 
was the Inſtitutes of the Chriſtian religion, in which the 
learned writer ſhews, that the doctrine of the reformers 
was founded in ſcripture and reaſon, Nay, one of the 
deſigns of this book was to ſhew, that the reformers 
ought not to be confounded with certain JO, who, 
about the time of the Reformation, ſprung from the boſom 
of the church of Rome, and excited tumults and com- 
motions in ſeveral places. The French monarch 
(FRANcIS I) to cover with a ſpecious pretext his bar- 
barous perſecution of the friends of the Reformation, and 
to prevent the reſentment of the proteſtants in Germany, 
with whom it was his intereſt to be on good terms, al- 
ledged, that his ſeverity fell, only, upon a ſect of enthu- 
ſiaſts, who, under the title of Anabaptiſis, ſubſtituted their 
viſions in the place of the doctrines and declarations of 
the Holy Scriptures, To vindicate the reformers from 
this reproach, CALVIN wrote the book now under con- 
ſideration; and though the theology that reigns in it 
be chargeable with ſome defects, yet it is as remote from 
the ſpirit and complexion of fanaticiſm, as any thing can 

be. Nor indeed is this ſpirit viſible in any of the wri- 
tings of CALVIN that I have peruſed, His commentary 
upon the Old and New Teſtament, is a production that 
will always be eſteemed, on account of its elegant fimpli- 
city, and the evident marks it bears of an unprejudiced 


and impartial inquiry into the plain ſenſe of the facred 
d 2 writings, 
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writings, and of ſagacity and penetration in the inveſti- 
gation of it. 

If we were to paſs in review the writings of the other 
eminent reformers, whoſe names have been already men- 
tioned, we ſhould find abundant matter to juſtify them 
in the fame reſpect. They were men of letters, nay, ſe- 
veral of them men of taſte for the age in which they 
lived ; they cultivated the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, and 
criticiſm, and applied themfelves with indefatigable in- 
duſtry to theſe ſtudies, which, of all others, are the leaſt 
adapted to excite or nouriſh a ſpirit of fanaticiſm. They 
had, indeed, their errors and prejudices; nor perhaps 
were they few in number ; but who is free from the ſame 
charge? We have ours too, though they may turn on a 
different ſet of objects. Their theology ſavoured ſome- 
what of the pedantry and jargon of the ſchools ;—how 
could it be otherwiſe, conſidering the diſmal ſtate of phi- 


loſophy at that period? The advantages we enjoy above 


them, give them, at leaſt, a title to our candour and in- 
dulgence ; perhaps to our gratitude, as the inſtruments 
who prepared the way, through which theſe advantages 
have been conveyed to us. To conclude, let us regret 
their infirmities; let us reject their errors; let us even 
condemn any inſtances of ill-judged ſeverity and violence 


they may have been chargeable with ;—but let us never 


forget, that, through perils and obſtacles almoſt unſur- 
mountable, they opened the path to that religious liberty, 
which we cannot too highly eſteem, nor be too careful 
to improve to rational and worthy purpoſes, 
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E HE Spaniards and Portugueſe, if we may give c EN T, 
credit to their hiſtorians, exerted themſelves, XVI. 
with the greateſt vigour and ſucceſs, in the* *© 7+ . 

propagation of the Goſpel among the darkened na- Tg Ie 

tions [a]. And it muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that they of the 

communicated ſome notions, ſuch as they were, of the church en- 

Chriſtian religion to the inhabitants of America, to thoſe . 

parts of Africa where they carried their arms, and to the 

iſlands and maritime provinces of Aſia, which they re- 

duced under their dominion. It is alſo true, that con- 

ſiderable numbers of theſe ſavage people, who had hi- 

therto lived either under the bondage of the moſt ex- 

travagant ſuperſtitions, or in a total ignorance of any 

object of religious worſhip, embraced, at leaſt in outward 

appearance, the doctrines of the Goſpel. But when we 

conſider the methods of converſion that were employed 

by the Spaniſh miſſionaries among theſe wretched nations, 

the barbarous laws and inhuman tortures that were uſed 

to force them into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; when 

it is conſidered, farther, that the denomination of Chriſti- 

ans was conferred upon ſuch of. thoſe poor wretches as 

diſcovered a blind and exceſſive veneration for their ſtupid 

inſtructors, and were able, by certain geſtures and the 

repetition of a little jargon, to perform a few ſuperſtitious 

rites and ceremonies; then, inſtead of rejoicing at, we 

ſhall be tempted to lament, ſuch a propagation of the 

goſpel, and to behold the labours of ſuch miſerable apo- 


[a] See Jos. FAN c. LAr fr Au, Hiſtoire des Decouvertes et Conguetes des 
Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 420. All the relations given 
by this eloquent writer (who was afterwards created biſhop of Sifteron) are 
taken from the Portugueſe hiſtorians.— The other writers who have caſt 
light upon this part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are enumerated by FagK1- 
CIVs, in his Lux Salutar, Evangelii toti orbi exorien:, Cap, 42, 43. 48 
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CENT, ſtles with indignation and contempt. Such is the judg- 
1 x 5 
Src 7. 11, ment paſſed upon theſe miſſionaries, not only by thoſe 
whom the church of Rome places in the liſt of heretics, 
but alſo by many of the moſt pious and eminent of her 

own doctors, in France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 
The zeal of II. When the Roman pontiffs ſaw their ambition check- 
N ed by the progreſs of the Reformation, which deprived 
Con propa- them of a great part of their ſpiritual dominion in Europe, 
eation of they turned their lordly views towards the other parts 
Chriſtianity. of the globe, and became more ſolicitous than ever 
about the propagation of the * among the nations 
that lay yet involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm. This 
they conſidered as the beſt method of making amends for 
the loſs they had ſuſtained in Europe, and the moſt ſpe- 
cious pretext for aſſuming to themſelves, with ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice, the title of heads or parents of the 
univerſal church. The famous ſociety, which, in the 
year 1540, took the denomination of ſeſuits, or, the com- 
pany of JEsUs, ſeemed every way proper to afſfiſt the 
court of Rome in the execution of this extenſive deſign, 
And accordingly, from their firſt riſe, this peculiar charge 
was given them, that they ſhould form a certain number 
of their order for the propagation of Chriſtianity among 
the unenlightened nations, and that theſe miſſionaries 
ſhould be at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Roman pontiff, 
and always ready, at a moment's warning, to repair to 
whatever part of the world he ſhould fix for the exerciſe 
of their miniſtry [5]. The many hiſtories and relations 


t [5] When the fanatic Ia NA us firſt ſolicited the confirmation of 
his order by the Roman pontiſf, Pavr III, the learned and worthy cardinal 
Evipiccioxt oppoſed his requeſt with great vehemence, But this oppoſi- 
tion was vanquiſhed by the dexterity of IGNATivus, who, changing the 
article of his in/{itution, in which he had promiſed obedience to the pope <vith 
certain refirieicns, turned it in ſuch a manner as to bind his order by a ſolemn 
vo of implicit, blind, and unlimited ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Roman 
pontiff, This change produced the deſired effect, and made the popes look 
upon the jeſuits as the chief ſypport of their authority; and hence the zeal 
which Rime has ever ſhewn for that order, and that even at preſent, when 
their ſecret enormities have been brought to light, and procured the ſuppreſ- 
fion of their ſociety in Portugal and in France, where their power was ſo ex- 
tenſive. It is indeed remarkable, that I6NAT1vs and his company, in the 
very ſame charter of their order in which they declare their implicit and blind 
allegiance to the court of Rome, promiſe a like implicit and unlimited al- 


which 
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prodigious multitude of jeſuits, who were employed in 
the converſion of the African, American, and Indian 
inhdels, abundantly ſhew, with what fidelity and zeal 
the members of this ſociety executed the orders of the 
Roman pontiffs [c]. And their labours would have un- 
doubtedly crowned. them with immortal glory, had it not 
appeared evident, from the moſt authentic records, that 
the greateſt part of theſe new apoſtles had more in view 
the promoting the ambitious views of Rome, and the ad- 
vancing the intereſts of their own ſociety, than the pro- 
pagation of the Chriſtian religion, or the honour of its 
divine author {4}. It may alſo be affirmed, from records 
of the higheſt credit and authority, that the ingqui/ition 
erected by the jeſuits at Goa, and the penal laws whoſe 
terrors they employed ſo freely in propagation of the 
goſpel, contributed much more than their arguments and 
exhortations, which were but ſparingly uſed, to engage 
the Indians to embrace Chriſtianity [e]. The converting 
zeal of the Franciſcans and Dominicans, which had, for 


407 
which mention the labours, perils, and exploits of that c ENT, 


XVI. 


Ser. . 


a long time, been not only cooled, but almoſt totally ex- 


tinguiſhed, was animated anew by the example of the 
jeſaits. And ſeveral other religious orders, that ſlumbered 
in their cells, were rouzed from their lethargy, if not by 
a principle of envy, at leaſt by a ſpirit of emulation, 


III. Of all the jeſuits who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by The propa- 


their zealous and laborious attempts to extend the limits 
of the church, none acquired a more ſhining reputation 
than FRancis XAVIER, who is commonly called the 
Apaſtle of the Indians [f]. An undaunted reſolution, and 


legiance to the general of their ſociety, notwithſtanding the impoſſibility of 
ſerving two abſolute maſters, w hoſe commands may be often contradiftcry, 
See Hiſtoire des Religicux de la Compagnie de Feſus, printed at Utrecht in 1741s 
tom. i. p. 77, &c. | 

le] See Jo. ALR. FARRICII Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriexs, cap. Xxxlii. 

5 50. | 
F £4) B. CarrsT, EUER R. WErSMANNI Oratio de wirtutibus et witiis 
Miſſion. Romanar. in Oratt. ejus Academ. p. 286, 
le] See the H. de la Cimpagnie de Feſus, tom. ii. p. 171. 207. 

./] The late king of Portugal obtained for XAVvIER, or rather for his 
memory, the title of Protecter of the Indies, from BEN EVI XIV, in the 
year 1747. See the Lettres Edifantes et Curicuſes des Miſſions Etrangeret, 
tom. xlui, Pref. p. 36. The body of this ſainted miſſionary lies intetred at 
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C E N T. no ſmall degree of genius and ſagacity, rendered this 


Sx c r. II. 


The at- 


tempts of 
the pro- 
teſtants to- 
wards the 
Propagation 
of the gol- 
pel in fo- 
zeign parts, 


famous miſſionary one of the propereſt perſons that could 
be employed in ſuch an arduous taſk. Accordingly, in 
the year 1522, he ſet fail for the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in India, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſpread the know- 
ledge of the Chriſtian, or, to ſpeak more properly, of the 
Popiſh religion, over a great part of the continent, and in 
ſeveral of the iſlands of that remote region. From thence, 
in the year 1529, he paſſed into Japan, and laid there, 
with amazing rapidity, the foundations of the famous 
church, which fourithed, during ſo many years, in that 
vaſt empire. His indefatigable zeal prompted him to 
attempt the converſion of the Chineſe, and with this view 
he embarked for that extenſive and powerful kingdom, 
in ſight of which he ended his days in the year 1552 [g]. 
After his death, other members of his e order 
penetrated into China. The chief of theſe was Mar- 
THEW Ricct1, an Italian, who, by his ſkill in the Ma- 
thematics, became ſo acceptable to the Chineſe nobility, 
and even to their emperor, that he obtained both for 
himſelf and his aſſociates the liberty of explaining to the 
people the doctrines of the goſpel [BJ. This famous 
miſſionary may, therefore, be conſidered as the parent 
and founder of the Chriſtian churches, which, though 
often diſperſed and toſſed to and fro by the ſtorms of 
perſecution, ſubſiſt, nevertheleſs, ſtill in China [i]. 

IV. The juriſdiction and territories of thoſe princes 
who had thrown off the papal yoke, being confined 
within the limits of Europe, the churches that were un- 


Goa, where it is worſhipped with the higheſt marks of devotion, There is 
alſo a magnificent church at Cotati dedicated to XAVIER, to whom the in- 
habitants of that Portugucſe ſettlement pay the moſt devout tribute of vene- 
ration and worſhip, See Lettres Edifiantes, &c, tom, iii. p. $5. $9. 203. 
tom. v. p. 38—48. tom. vi. p. 78, 

[g] See the writers enumerated by FAnNte tus, in his Lux Evangelii, 
&c. cap. xxxix. p. 677. Add to theſe, LariTAvu, Hiftoire des Decouvertes 
des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 419. 424+ tom. iv. p. 63, 
102,—Hiſtoire de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. i. p. 92. 

Lb] J. B. Dv HAT DE, Deſcription de Empire de la Chine, tom. iii. p. $4, 
edit, Holland, 

[i] It appears however, that before the arrival of Rice in China, ſome 
of the Dominicans had already been there, though to little purpoſe, See Lx 
Qu1zx, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 13542 
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der their protection could contribute but little to the pro- EN x1. 
pagation of the goſpel in thoſe diſtant regions of which XVI. 
we have been ſpeaking. It is, however, recorded in hi- 5 © 1. l. 
ſtory, that, in the year 1556, fourteen proteſtant miſſio- 
naries were ſent from Geneva to convert the Americans [&, 
though it is not well known who was the promoter of 
this pious deſign, nor with what ſucceſs it was carried 
into execution, The Engliſh alſo, who, towards the 
concluſion of this century, ſent colonies into the northern 
wer of America, tranſplanted with them the reformed re- 

igion, which they themſelves profeſſed; and, as their 
poſſeſſions were extended and multiplied from time to 
time, their religion alſo made a conſiderable progreſs 
among that rough and uncivilized people. We learn, 
moreover, that about this time the Swedes exerted their 
religious zeal in converting to Chriſtianity many of the 
inhabitants of Finland and Lapland, of whom a conſider- 
able number had hitherto retained the impious and extra- 
Y ſuperſtitions of their Pagan anceſtors. 

J. It does not appear, from authentic records of The ene- 
hiſtory, that the ſword of perſecution was drawn againſt mies of 
the Goſpel, or any public oppoſition made to the progreſs Ms. 
of Chriſtianity, during this century. And it would betray 
a great ignorance, both of the ſituation, opinions, and 
maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the war they 
waged againſt the Chriſtians was carried on upon religious 
principles, or with a view to maintain and promote the 
doctrines of MayoMET. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain, that there lay concealed, in different parts of Europe, 
ſeveral perſons, who entertained a virulent enmity againſt 
religion in general, and, in a more eſpecial manner, 
againſt the religion of the goſpel ; and who, both in their 
writings and in private converſation, ſowed the ſeeds of 
impiety and error, and inſtilled their odious principles 
into weak, unſteady, and credulous minds. In this per- 
nicious and unhappy claſs are generally placed ſeveral of 


[+] P1cTzTI Oratio de Tropheis Chriſti, in Orat. ejus, p. 570 There 
is no doubt, but that the doors here mentioned were thoſe which the illuſ- 
trious admiral Col ie Ni invited into France, when, in the year 1555, he had 
formed the project of ſending a colony of proteſtants into Braſil and America. 
See CHARLIYOIX, Hiſtcjre de la Noupelle France, tom, i. p. 22. 
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the Peripatetic philoſophers, who adorned Italy by their 
erudition, and particularly PomPponaATIUs; ſeveral 
French wits and philoſophers, ſuch as JohN Bopix, 
RABELAIS, MONTAGNE, BONAVENTURE DESPER1EREs, 
DortT, CHARRON ; ſeveral Italians, at whoſe head ap- 
pears the Roman pontiff, LEO X, followed by PETER 
BemBo, Porritian, JoRDano BRUNO, Ochixo; and 
ſome Germans, ſuch as THEOTHRASTUS PARACELSUSs, 
Nicnoras TauRELLus, and others [IJ]. It is even re- 
ported, that, in certain provinces of France and Italy, 
{ſchools were erected, from whence whole ſwarms of theſe 
impious doctors ſoon iſſued out to deceive the ſimple and 
unwary. This accuſation will not be rejected, in the 
lump, by ſuch as are acquainted with the ſpirit and ge- 
nius of theſe times, nor can it be ſaid with truth, that 
all the perſons, charged with this heavy reproach, were 
entirely guiltleſs. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, on the 
other hand, that, upon an accurate and impartial exami- 
nation of this matter, it will appear, that the accuſation 
brought againſt many of them is entirely groundlels ; 
and that, with reſpect to ſeveral, who may be worthy of 
cenſure in a certain degree, their errors are leſs pernicious 
and criminal, than they are uncharitably or rathly repre- 
ſented to be. | 

VI. It is, at the ſame time, evident, that, in this cen- 
tury, the arts and ſciences were carried to a degree of per- 
fection unknown to preceding ages; and from this happy 
renovation of learning, the European churches derived 
the moſt ſignal and ineſtimable advantages, which they 
alſo tranſmitted to the moſt remote and diſtant nations. 
The benign influence of true ſcience, and its tendency to 
improve both the form of religion and the inſtitutions of 
civil policy, were perceived by many of the ſtates and 
princes of Europe. Hence large ſums were expended, 
and great zeal and induſtry employed, in promoting the 
progreſs of knowledge, by founding and encouraging 
literary ſocieties, by protecting and exciting a ſpirit of 
emulagon among men of genius, and by annexing diſtin- 


I] See Rermanni Hiſtoria Atbeiſmi et Atheorum. Hildeſ. 1725, in 8vo. 
Jo. Franc. Buppzus, Thefibus de Atheiſmo et Superſtitione, cap. i.— 
Dictionnaire de BAvLE; paſlim, 

guiſhed 
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guiſhed honours and advantages to the culture of the C EN r. 
ſciences. And it is particularly worthy of obſervation, 1 


that this was the period, when the wiſe and ſalutary law, 
which fexcludes ignorant and illiterate perſons from the 
ſacred functions of the Chriſtian miniſtry, acquired, at 
length, that force which it ſtil] retains in the greateſt part 
of the chriſtian world, "There ſtil] remained, however, 
ſome ſeeds of that ancient diſcord between religion and 
philoſophy, that had been ſown and fomented by igno- 
rance and fanaticiſm ; and there were found, both among 
the friends and enemies of the Reformation, ſeveral -vell- 
meaning, but inconſiderate men, who, in ſpite of common 
ſenſe, maintained with more vehemence and animoſity 
than ever, that vital religion and piety could never flou- 
riſh until it was totally ſeparated from learning and 
ſcience, and nouriſhed by the holy ſimplicity that reigned 
in the primitive ages of the church. 


VII. The firſt rank in the literary world was now The flou- 
held by thoſe, who conſecrated their ſtudious hours and viſtiing ſtate 


their critical ſagacity to the publication, correction, and 
illuſtration of the moſt famous Greek and Latin authors 


of ancient times, to the ſtudy of antiquity and the lan- 


guages, and to the culture of eloquence and poetry. We 
ſee by the productions of this age (that yet remain, and 
continue to excite the admiration of the learned) that in 
all the provinces of Europe theſe branches of literature 
were cultivated, with a kind of enthuſiaſm, by ſuch as 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their taſte and genius; nay, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary (and perhaps not a little 
extravagant) the welfare of the church and the proſperity 
of the fate was ſuppoſed to depend upon the improvement 
of theſe branches of erudition, which were conſidered as 
the very eſſence of true and ſolid knowledge. If ſuch 
encomiums were ſwelled beyond the bounds of truth and 
_ wiſdom by enthuſiaſtical philologiſts, it is, nevertheleſs, 
certain, that the ſpecies of learning, here under conſide- 
Tation, was of the higheſt importance, as it opened the 
way that led to the treaſures of ſolid wiſdom, to the im- 
provement of genius, and thus undoubtedly contributed, 
in a great meaſure, to deliver both reaſon and religion 
from the prepoſſeſſions of ignorance and the ſervitude of 

3 ſuperſtition, 
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The ſtate of 


The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, 
c EN x. ſuperſtition In]. And, therefore, we ought not to be 


ſurpriſed, when we meet with perſons who exaggerate 


the merit, and dwell beyond meaſure on the praiſes, of 


thoſe, who were our firſt guides from the regions of 
darkneſs and error into the luminous paths of evidence 
and truth, 


VIII. Though the lovers of philology and Belles 


philoſophy. Lettres were much ſuperior in number to thoſe who 


turned their principal views to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
yet the latter were far from being contemptible either 
in point of number or capacity. The philoſophers were 
divided into two claſſes, of which the one was wholly 
abſorbed in contemplation, while the other was em- 
ployed in the inveſtigation of truth, and endeavoured by 
experience, as well as by reaſoning, to trace out the 
laws and operations of Nature. The former were ſub- 
divided into two ſects, of which the one followed cer- 
tain leaders, while the other, unreſtrained by the dic- 
tates of authority, ſtruck out a new way for themſelves, 
following freely their own inventions. Thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to the direction of certain philoſophical guides, 
enliſted themſelves under the ſtandards of ARISTOTLE, 
or thoſe of PLaTo, who continued ſtil] to have many 
admirers, eſpecially in 1taly. Nor were the followers of 
ARISTOTLE agreed among themſelves; they all acknow- 
ledged the Stagirite as their chief, but they followed him 
through very different paths. Some were for retaining 


the ancient method of proceeding in philoſophical pur- 


li Many vehement debates have been carried on concerning the 
reſpective merit of Literature and Philoſopby, But theſe debates are almoſt 
as abſurd, as acompariſon that ſhould be made between the means and the end, 
the inflrument and its ech. Literature is the key by which we often open 
the treaſures of wiſdom, both human and divine. But as the ſordid miſer 
converts abſurdly the means into an end, and acquires a paſſion for the ſhin» 
ing metal, conſidered abſtractedly from the purpoſes it was deſigned to ſerve, 
ſo the pedantic philologiſt eres literature into an independent ſcience, and 


contemns the divine treaſures of philoſophy, which it was deſigned both to 


diſcover and to illuſtrate, Hence that wretched tribe of word-catchers 
that live on ſyllables (as Por x, I think, happily expreſſes their taſteleſs pur- 
ſuits), who make the republic of letters groan under their- commentaries, 
annotations, various readings, Ic. and forget that the knowledge of words 


and languages was intended to lead us to the improvement of the mind and to 
the Knowledge of things, 


ſuits, 
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ſuits, which their doctors, falſely, called the Peripatetic e E N T, 


ſyſtem. Others pleaded for the pure and unmixed phi- 


417 


AVE; 


loſophy of ARIS TO TLE, and recommended the writings Szcr, II. 


of that Grecian ſage as the ſource of wiſdom, and as 
the ſyſtem, which was moſt adapted, when properly il- 
luſtrated and explained, to the inſtruction of youth. A 
third ſort of Ariſtotelians, who differed equally from 
thoſe now mentioned, and of whom the celebrated M- 
LANCTHON was the chief, purſued another method. 
They extracted the marrow out of the lucubrations of 
ARISTOTLE, illuſtrated it by the aids of genuine litera- 
ture and the rules of good criticiſm, and corrected it by 
the dictates of right reaſon and the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of true religion. 

Of thoſe, who ſtruck out a path to themſelves in the 
regions of philoſophy, without any regard to that which 
had been opened by ancient ſages, and purſued by their 
followers, CARDAN [A], TELEs1vus [e], and CAM- 


(FP [=] CarDan was a man of a bold, irregular, enterpriſing genius, 
who, by a wild imagination, was led into the ſtudy of aſtrology and magic, 
by which he excited the aſtoniſhment and attracted the veneration of the 
multitude, while his real merit as a philoſopher was little known, He was 
accuſed of atheiſm, but ſeems much rather chargeable with ſuperſtition, His 
life and character was an amazing mixture of wiſdom and folly, and nothing 
can give a more unfavourable idea of his temper and principles, than the 
hideous portrait he has drawn of himſelf in his book De penituris, His 
knowledge of phyſic and mathematics was conſiderable, and his notions of 
natural philoſophy may be ſeen in his famous book De ſubtilitate et warietate 
rerum, in which ſome important truths and diſcoveries are mixed with the 
moſt fanatical viſions, and the moſt extravagant and delirious effuſions of 
myſtical folly, See the ample and judicious account that has been given of 
the character and philoſophy of this writer (whoſe voyage to Erpiand and 
Scotland is well known) by the learned BRUCE ER, in his Hiſtoria Critica 
Philoſopbie, tom. iv. part II. lib, i. cap. iii. 

le] This philoſopher, leſs known than the former, was born A. D. 
1508, at Ceſenſa, in the kingdom of Naples, and was the reſtorer of the phi- 
loſophy formerly taught by PARNMENID ES, upon whoſe principles he built 
a new ſyſtem, or, at leaſt, a ſyſtem which appeared new, by the elegant 
connexion which TELESIVUsS gave to its various parts, and the arguments he 
uſed to maintain and ſupport it againſt the philoſophy of ArtsToTLE, It 
was the vague and uncertain methud of reaſoning, which the Stagirite had 
introduced into natural philoſophy, that engaged TELEsIus to compoſe his 
famous book De principiis rerum naturalium, In this work, after having re- 
*uted the viſionary principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, he ſubſtitutes 


PANELLA4 
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C E N T. PANELLA [p] hold, deſervedly, the firſt rank, as they 
5 XVI. were, undoubtedly, men of ſuperior genius, though too 
. much addicted to the ſuggeſtions and viſions of an irre- 
gular fancy. To theſe my be added PETER Ramvs, 

that ſubtile and ingenious French philoſopher, who, by | 
attempting to ſubſtitute in the place of ArisTOTLE's 

logic, a method of reaſoning more adapted to the uſe of 

rhetoric and the improvement of eloquence, excited ſuch 

a terrible uproar in the Gallic ſchools. Nor muſt we 

omit here the mention of THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUs, 

who, by an aſſiduous obſervation of nature, by a great 

number of experiments indefatigably repeated, and by 


in their place, ſuch as are immediately derived from the teſtimony of the 

ſenſes, even beat and cold, from which, like PaxMENniIiDEs, he deduces the 
nature, Origin, qualities, and changes of all material beings, To theſe two 
principles he adds a third, viz. Matter, and on theſe three builds, with dex- 
terity enough, his phyſical ſyſtem ; for a part of which he ſeems alſo to have 
been indebted to a book of PLuTARCH, De primo frigido, It will be enter- 
taining to the philoſophical reader to compare this work of TELITSIUuS, with 
Lord Bacon's phyſical account of the ſtory of Cr Ip and CoxLvs, in his 
book De principiis et originibus, &C, 


el Camranzrira, a native of Calabria, made a great noiſe in the 
ſeventeenth century, by his innovations in philoſophy. Shocked at the 
atheiſm and abſurdities of the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, he acquired early a con- 
tempt of it, and turned his purſuits towards ſomething more ſolid, peruſing 
the writings of all the ancient ſages, and comparing them with the great vo- 
lame of Nature, to ſee whether the pretended copies reſembled the original, 
The ſufferings that this man endured are almoſt incredible; but they were 
faid to be inflited on him in conſequence of the treaſonable practices that 
were imputed to him, partly againſt the court of Spain, and partly againſt the 
kingdom of Naples, which he had formed the deſign of delivering into the 
hands of the Turks. He was freed from his priſon and tortures by the in- 
terpoſition of Pope UA RAN VIII, who gave him particular marks of his 
favour and eſteem; and, finding that he was not ſafe at Rome, had him cou- 
veyed to Paris, where he was honoured with the protection of LEWIS XIII 
and Cardinal Ricur.irev, and ended his days in peace. As to the writings 
and philoſophy of this great man, they are tinged, indeed, with the colour 
of the times, and bear, in many places, the marks of a chimerical and un- 
diſciplined imagination ; but, among a few viſionary notions, they contain a 
great number of important truths, He undertook an entire reformation of 
philoſophy, but was unequal to the taſk, For an account of his principles 
of logic, ethics, and natural philoſophy, ſee Bxucker's Hifi. Critica Pbilo- 
ſepbiæ, tom. iv. part II. p. 127, &. He was accuſed of atheiſm, but un- 
juſtly ; he was alſo accuſed of ſuggeſting cruel mraſures againſt the proteſt- 
ants, and not without reaſon, ; 


applying 
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applying the penetrating force of fire [g] to diſcover c ENT, 
the firſt principles or elements of bodies, endeavoured to XVI. 
caſt new light and evidence on the important ſcience of ** © 7: I. 
natural philoſophy. As the reſearches of this induſtri- 
ous Inquirer into nature excited the admiration of all, 
his example was conſequently followed by many; and 
hence aroſe a new ſect of philoſophers, who aſſumed the 
denomination of Thes/ophif?s [r], and who, placing little 
confidence in the deciſions of human reaſon, or the ef- 
forts of ſpeculation, attributed all to divine illumination 
and repeated experience, | 
IX. This revolution in philoſophy and literature, to- The method 
ether with the ſpirit of emulation that animated the of teaching 
different ſects or claſſes into which the learned men of — 
this age were divided, produced many happy effects of 
various kinds. It, in a more particular manner, brought 
into diſrepute, though it could not at once utterly era- 
dicate, that intricate, barbarous, and inſipid method of 
teaching theology, that had univerſally prevailed hitherto | 
in all the ſchools and pulpits of Chriſtendom. The | 
ſacred writings, which, in the preceding ages, had been 
either entirely neglected, or very abſurdly explained, 
were now much more conſulted and reſpected in the de- 
bates and writings of the Chriſtian doctors than they 
had formerly been; the ſenſe and language of the in- [ 
ſpired writers were more carefully ſtudied and more ac- 
curately unfolded ; the doctrines and precepts of religion 
taught with more method, connexion, and perſpicuity 
and that dry, barren, and unaffecting language, which 


1 
» —— — — 


£7 [q] The principal merit of Pax Acrtsus conſiſted in inventing, or 
at leaſt reſtoring from oblivion and darkneſs the important ſcience of Che- 4 
miſtry, giving it a regular form, reducing it into a connected ſyſtem, and ap- | 
plying it moſt ſuccetsfully to the art of healing, which was the peculiar pro- | 
feſſion of this philoſopher, whoſe friends and enemies have drawn him in 
the fa'ſeſt colours. His application to the ſtudy of Magic, which he treats 
of in the tenth volume of his works, under the denomination of the Saga- 
cious Philoſophy, is a circumſtance diſhonourable to his memory, and nothing 
can diſcover a more total abſence of common ſenſe and reaſon than his diſ- 
courſes on that ſubject. As to his philoſophical ſyſtem, it is ſo obſcure ang | 
ſo contradictory, that we ſhall not pretend to delineate it here, a 


[-] See, for an ample account of the lives, tranſactions, and ſyſtems of 
theſe philolophers, Beucxta's Hifiiria Critica Philoſepbie, 
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the ancient ſchoolmen affected ſo much in their theolo- 
gical compoſitions, was wholly exploded by the wiſer 
part of the divines of this century. It muſt not how- 
ever be imagined, that this reformation of the ſchools 
was ſo perfect, as to leave no new improvements to be 
made in ſucceeding ages; this, indeed, was far from be- 
ing the caſe, Much imperfection yet remained in the 
method of treating theology, and many things, which 
had great need of a correcting hand, were left untouched. 
It would, nevertheleſs, be either an inftance of ingrati- 
tude, or a mark of great ignorance, to deny this age the 
honour of having begun what was afterwards more hap- 
pily finiſhed, and of having laid the foundations of that 
ſtriking ſuperiority, which the divines of ſucceeding ages 
obtained over thoſe of ancient times, 

X, Nor did the improvements, which have been now 
mentioned, as proceeding from the teftoration of letters 
and philoſophy, extend only to the method of conveying 
theological inſtruction, but purified moreover the ſcience 
of theology itſelf. For the true nature, genius, and 
deſign of the Chriſtian religion, which even the moſt 
learned and pious doctors of antiquity had but imper- 
fectly comprehended, were now unfolded with evidence 
and preciſion, and drawn, like truth, from an abyſs in 
which they had hitherto lain too much concealed. It 
is true, the influence of error was far from being to- 
tally ſuppreſſed, and many falſe and abſurd doctrines are 
{till maintained and propagated in the Chriſtian world. 
But it may nevertheleſs be affirmed, that the Chriſtian 
ſocieties, whoſe errors, at this day, are the moft nume- 
rous and extravagant, have much lefs abſurd and perverſe 
notions of the nature and deſign of the goſpel, and the 
duties and obligations of thoſe that profeſs it, than were 
entertained by thoſe doctors of antiquity, who ruled the 
church with an abſolute authority, and were conſidered 
as the chief oracles of theology. It may farther be ob- 
ſerved, that the Reformation contributed much to ſoften 
and civilize the manners of many nations, who, before 
that happy period, were ſunk in the moſt ſavage ſtupidity, 
and carried the moſt rude and unſociable aſpect. 10 
muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a variety of circumſtances 
combined to produce that lenity of character, and * 

milder 
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milder temperature of manners, maxims, and aCtions,C E N T. 
that diſcovered themſelves gradually, and increaſed, from 3 XVI. u 
day to day, in the greateſt part of the European nations 2 
after the period that LuTHER rendered fo famous, It 
is nevertheleſs evident, beyond all contradiction, that the 
diſputes concerning religion, and the accurate and ra- 
tional inquiries into the doctrines and duties of Chriſti- 
anity, to which theſe diſputes gave riſe, had a great ten- 
dency t6 eradicate out of the minds of men that ferocity 
that had been ſo long nouriſhed by the barbarous ſug- | 
geſtions of unmanly ſuperſtition. It is alſo certain, that | 
at the very dawn of this happy revolution in the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, and even before its ſalutary effects were 
manifeſted in all their extent, pure religion had many 
ſincere and fervent votaries, though they were concealed 
from public view by the multitudes of fanatics, with 
which they were ſurrounded on all ſides. 
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CHAPTER: 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN or LATIN CHURCH, 


oY ® Sy az F” HE Roman or Latin church is a ſyſtem of 


1 government, whoſe juriſdiction extends to a 
1 great part of the known world, though its 
authority has been circumſcribed within narrower limits 

The Roman ſince the happy revolution that, in many places, delivered 
Pn Chriſtianity from the yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual 
©" tyranny. This ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy, extenſive 

as it is, is under the direction of the biſhop of Rome 

alone, who, by virtue of a fort of hereditary ſucceſſion, 

claims the authority, prerogatives, and rights of St, 

PETER, the ſuppoſed prince of the apoſtles, and gives 

himſelf out for the ſupreme head of the univerſal church, 

the vice-gerent of Chriſt upon earth. This lordly ruler 

of the church is, at this time, elected to his high office 

by the choſen members of the Roman clergy, who bear 

the ancient denomination of cardinals. Of theſe, fix are 

biſhops within the precincts of Rome; fifty are miniſters 

of the Roman churches, and are called pries or preſby- 

ters; and fourteen are inſpectors of the hoſpitals and 
charity-houſes, and are called deacons. Theſe cardinals, 

while the papal chair is vacant, and they are employed in 

the choice of a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed pontiff, are ſhut 

up and cloſely confined in a certain ſort of priſon, called 

the 
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the Conclave, that they may thus be engaged to bring this © E N T. 
difficult matter to a ſpeedy con acluſion. No per rſon that 3 

is not an Italian by birth, and has not already obtained þ , , + . 
a place in the college of cardinals, is capable of being 
raiſed to the head of the church; nor have all the Italian 
cardinals the privilege of aſpiring to this high office { a], 

Some are rendered incapable of filling the papal chair by 

tae piace of their birth, others by their manner of 1: fe, 

and a few by other reaſons of a more incidental na- 

ture [Y]. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the emperor and 

the kings of France and Spain have acquired, - whether 
expreſsly by ſtipulation, or imperceptibly through cuſtom, 

the privilege of excluding from the number of the can- 

didates for this high office ſuch as they think proper to 

oppoſe or diſlike. Hence it often happens, that, in the 
numerous college of cardinals, a very ſmall number are 
permitted, upon a vacancy, to aſpire at the Papacy 3 the 

greateſt part being generally prevented, by their birth, 

their character, their circumſtances, and by the force © 


political intrigues, from flaticring themſeives with the 


[a] See Jo. Farr, Mayrarr Conmentirius de Electiere Pontif, Romani, 
publiſhed in gto at Hamburg, in the year 1691. The ceremomal o'\{-rved 
in the election and inſtallation is ampl &el.ribed by MEusCHEN3us. ina 
work publiſhed at Frencfort in the year 1732, under the following ritle : 
Ceremoniale Electionis et Coronatioris Pentificis Romani, 

(5 [4] The great obitacle that prevents ſeveral cardinals from afpiring 
at the pontificate, is what they call at Rome, il peccato originale, or gr:pinal 
fn, This mark of excluſion belongs to thoſe who are born ſubj-&s of ſome 
crown, or republic, which is not within the bounds of Fal, or which are 
upon a footing of jealcuſy with the court of Rowe. Thoſe alſo, who were 
made cardina's by the nomination of the kings of France or Spain, or their 
adherents, are alſo included in this imputation of orz9ina/ fr, which excludes 
from the papal chair. The accidental circumſtances that exciudes certain 
cardinals from the pondficate, are heir being born princes or independent 
ſovereigns, or, their declaring themfclyes openly in favour of certain courts, 
or, their family's being too numerous, or, their metals being. rrreguiar, 
Even youth and a good complexion and figure are conſidercd as obſtzclos. Bur 
all theſe maxims and rules vary and change according to the inconſtant and 
precarious impulſe of policy and faction. 

For an account of the diſferent methods of electing the pope, whether by 
compromiſe, inſpiration, ſcrutiny, or acceſs (by which Jatter js mean! a fecond 
election employed when the other methods fail); tee Avmon, Tableau de la 
Cour de Rome, edit. ade, p. 40, &c. | 
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C E NT. pleaſing hope of aſcending that towering ſummit of ec- 

3 cleſiaſtical power and dominion. 

pAA r I. II. It mutt not be imagined, that the perſonal power 

and authority of the Roman pontiff are circumſcribed by 

The power no limits; ſince it is well known, that, in all his de- 

non apa ciſions relating to the government of the church, he 
previouſly conſults the brethren, i. e. the cardinals, who 
compoſe his miniſtry or privy council, Nay more, in 
matters of religious controverſy and doctrine, he is 
obliged to afk the advice and opinion of eminent divines, 
in order to ſecure his pretended infallibility from the ſug- 
geſtions of error. Beſides this, all matters that are not 
of the higheſt moment and importance, are divided, ac- 
cording to their reſpective nature, into certain claiſes, 
and left to the management of certain colleges, called 
Congregations [c], in every one of which, one or more 


(c] Theſe congregations are as follow: I, The congregation of the Pape, 
inſtituted firſt by Six r us V, to prepare the matters that were to be brought 
before the entry, at which the pontiff is always preſent, Hence this is 
called the con/iſtorial congregation, and in it are treated all affairs relative to 
the erection of biſhoprics and cathedral churches, the reunion or ſuppreſſion 
of epiſcopal ſees, the alienation of church goods, and the taxes and annates 
that are impoſed upen all benefices in the pope's giving. The cardinal-dean 
preſides in this aſſembly, II. The congregation of the Inguiſit ion, or (as it is 
otherwiſe called) ef the Holy Cffice,. inſtituted by Paul III, which takes-cog- 
nizance of hereſies, apoſtacy, magic, and profane writings, which aſſemble 
thrice in the week, and every Thurſday in preſence of the pope, who pre- 
ſides in it. The office of grand inguiſitor, which encroached upon the pre- 
rogatives of the pontiff, has been long ſuppreſſed, or rather diſtributed among 
the cardinals, who belong to this congregation, and whoſe deciſions come 
under the ſupreme cognizance of his Holineſs. 111, The congregation fer the 
propagation of the Roman catholic Faith, founded under the pontificate of 
GrtecokRy XV, compoſed of eighteen cardinals, one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, a protonotary, a ſecretary of the inquiſition, and other members of 
leſs rank, Here it is, that the deliberations are carried on, which relate to 
the extirpation of hereſy, the appointment of miſſionaries, Cc. This con- 
gregation has built a moſt beautiful and magnificent palace in one of the moſt 
agrecable ſituations that could be choſen at Rome, where proſelytes to popery 
from foreign countries are lodged and nouriſhed gratis, in a manner ſuitable to 

' their rank and condition, and inſtructed in thoſe branches of knowledge to 
which the bent of their genius points. The prelates, curates, and vicats 
alſo, who are obliged, without any fault of theirs, to abandon the places of 
their reſidence, are entertained charitably in this noble edifice in a manner 
proportioned to their ſtation in the church, IV. The congregation deſigned to 


cardinals 
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cardinals preſide [d]. The deciſions of theſe ſocieties © K N T, 
XVI. 
explain the deciſions of the council of Trent, V, The congregation of the Index, Ster. III. 


whoſe principal buſineſs is to examine manuſcripts and books that are deſigned Par Tr I. 
for publication, to decide whether the people may be permitted to read them. 
to correct thoſe books whoſe errors are not numerous, and which contain uſe- 
ful and ſalutaty truthus, to condemn thoſe whoſe principles are heretical and 
pernicious, and to grant the peculiar privilege of petuſing heretical books to 
certain perſons, This congregation, which is ſometimes held in the preſence 
of the pope, but generally in the palace of the cardinal-prefident, has a 
more extenſive juriſdiction than that of the inquiſition, as it not only takes 
cognizance of thoſe books that contain doctrines contrary to the Roman ca- 
tholic faith, but of thoſe alſo that concern the duties of morality, the diſci- 
pline of the church, and the interefts of ſociety, Its name is derived from 
the alphabetical Tables, or Indexes, of heretical books and authors, which 
have been compoſed by its appointment, VI, The congregation for maintain- 
ing the rights and immunities of the Clergy, and of the Knights of Malta, This 
congregation was formed by UR HAN VIII, to decide the diſputes and remove 
the difficulties and inconveniencies that aroſe from the trials of eccleſiaſties, 
before princes, or other lay judges, VII. The congregation relating to the 
Biſhops and regular Clergy, inftituted by S1xTus V, to decide the debates 
which ariſe between the biſhops and their dioceſans, and to compoſe the dif- 
ferences that happen ſo frequently among the Monaſtic orders. VIII. The 
congregation, appointed by GarGory XIV, for examining into the capacity 
and learning of the biſhops: IX. Another fer inquiring into their lives and 
morals: X. A third for obliging them to reſide in their dioceſes, or to dif- 
penſe them from that obligation, XI. The congregation for ſuppreing monaſ- 
reries, i. e. ſuch whoſe revenues are exhauſted, and who thereby become a 
charge upon the public, XII. The congregation of the Apaſtolic Viſitation, 
which names the viſitors, who perform the duties and viſitations of the 
churches and convents within the diſtrict of Rome, to which the pope is ob- 
liged as archbiſhop of that city. XIII. The congregation of Relics, defigned 
to examine the marks, and to avgment-the number of theſe inſtruments of 
ſuperſtition, XIV. The congregation of Indulgences, deſigned to examine the 
Caſe of thoſe who have recourſe to this method of quieting the conſcience. 
XV. The congregation of Rites, which Sixzus V appointed to regulate and 
invent the religious ceremonies, that are to be obſerved in the worſkip of each 
new 1aint, that is added to the Kalendar. 

Theſe are the congregations of cardinals, ſet apart for adminiſtering the 
ſpiritual affairs of the church; and they are undoubtedly, in ſome reſpects, 
a check upon the power of the pontiff, enormous as it may be, There are 
ſix more, which relate to the temporal government of the papal territories. In 
theſe congregations, where the pope is never preſent, all things are trankaQted, 
which relate to the execution of public juſtice in civil or crimizal matters, 
the levying of taxes, the providing the cities and provinces with good gover- 
nors, the relieving thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed by ſubordinate magiſtrates, 
the coinage, the care of the rivers, aqueducts, bridges, roads, churches, and 
public edifices, 

[4] The court of Rome is very particularly and accurately deſcribed by 
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are generally approved of by the Roman pontiff, who has 
not a right, without alleging the moſt weighty and evi- 
dent reaſons; to reverſe what they pronounce to be juſt 
and expedient. This form of eccleſiaſtical government 
is, douvtleſs, a check to the authority of the pope z and 
hence it is, that many things are tranſacted at Rome in a 
manner that is in direct oppoſition to the ſentiments of 
its ſpiritual ruler, This may ſerve to ſhew us, that thoſe 
perſons are little acquainted with the nature and limits 
of the papal hierarchy, who pretend, that all the iniqui— 
tous proceedinzs of the court of Rome, the calamities it 
has occaſioned, the contentions, rebeilions, and tumults 
it has excited, are to be entirely and wholly laid to the 
charge of the Roman pontiff [e]. 

III. The power of the Roman pontiff hath excited de- 
bates even among thoſe that are under the papal hierar- 
chy ; and the ſpiritual ſubjects of this, pretended, head 
of the church, are very far from being agreed with reſpect 
to the extent of his authority and juriſdiction, Hence it 
happens, that this authority and dominion are not the 
ſame 1n all places, having a larger ſcope in ſome provin- 
ces, and being reduced within narrower bounds in others. 
If indeed, we conſider only the pretenſions of the pontiff, 
then we ſhall find that his power is unlimited and ſu- 
preme; for there are no prerogatives that can flatter 


AymMoN (who had been, before his converſion to the proteſtant religion, 
domeftic chaplain to INnocenT XI) in a book, entitled, Tableau de la Cour 
de Rome, of whic!: the firſt edition was publiſhed at the Hague in 8vo, in the 
year 170 7, and th e ſecond in 1725.—See alſd Relation de la Cour de Rome, et 
des Ceremonies gui $'y obſervent, which father LARAT has tranſlated into 
French, from the Italian of age L1MADORO, and ſubjoined to his Voyages 
en Ejpagne ce Italie, tom. viii. p. 105.—For an account of the Roman con- 
gregations, Ofc, fer aye 54 ASCIAN. De Wontibus Pictatis Remanis, 
p. 510. as allo RuxotDd, Pr,ETTENBERG, Netitia Tribunal. et Congregat, 
' Curie Romanæ, Hildeſiæ, in 8vo, 1693. 

[e] Hence ariſes that important diſtinction, e employed by the 
French and other nations in heir debates with the Roman pontiff, I mean, 
the diſtinction between the Pope of Rome and the Court of Rome, The latter 
is often loaded with the bittereſt reproaches and the heavieſt accuſations, while 
the /ſormer is ſpared, and in ſome meaſure excuſed, Nor is this diſtinction by 
any means groundleſs; ſince the cardinals and congr: gations, whoſe rights 
and privileges are held ſacred, undertake and execute many projects without 
the knowledge, and ſometimes againſt the will and coaſcar, of the Roman 
pontiff. i 

ambition, 
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ambition, which he does not claim for himſelf and his ec E N x. 


court. He not only pretends, that the whole power and 
majeſty of the church reſide in his perſon, and are tranſ- 
mitted in certain portions, from him to the inferior 
biſhops, but moreover aſſerts the abſolute infallibility of 
all deciſions and decrees that he pronounces from his 
lordly tribunal. Theſe arrogant pretenfions are, how- 
ever, oppoſed by many, and chiefly by the French nation, 
which expreſsly maintains, that every biſhop receives im- 
mediately from Chriſt himfelf a portion of that ſpiritual 
power which 1s imparted to the church; that the col- 
lective ſum, or whole of this power, is lodged in the 
collective body of its paſtors, or, which is the ſame thing, 
in a general council, lawfully aſſembled; and that the 
pontiff, conſidered perſonally, and as diſtinct from the 
church, is liable to error. This complicated and im- 
portant controverſy may be ealily brought within nar- 
rower bounds, and may be reduced to the following plain 
queſtion : wiz. Is the Roman pontiff, properly ſpeaking, the 
LAWGIVER of the church, or, is he no more than the GU AR= 
DIAN and DEPOSITARY of the laws enacted by Chrift and 
by the church? There is no proſpect of ſeeing this queſtion 
decided, nor the debates terminated to which it has 
given riſe; ſince the contending parties are not even 
agreed about the proper and lawful judge of this important 
controverſy VJ. Some great revolution can only effect 
the deciſion of this matter. 


IV. The church of Name loit much of its ancient Lies 7 
10N Ot the 


ſplendor and majeſty, as ſoon as LUTHER, and the other 


of the European nations the Chriſtian religion reſtored, 
at leaſt, to a conſiderable part of its native purity, and 
delivered from many of the ſuperſtitions, under which it 


F] The arguments employed by the creatures of the Roman pentiff in 
defence of his unlimited authority, may be ſeen in Ber. LazMiNE and other 
writers, of which an enormous collection has been made by RoccaBERTI5 
and, what is not a little extraordinary, a French writer, named PETIT DI“ 
DIER, appeared in defence of the pope's ptetenſions, in a book publiſhed at 
Luxemburg, in the year 1724, Sur l' Aatherite et “ Infallivilte des Papes. 
The ſentiments of the Gallican church, and ihe arguments by which it op- 
poſes the pretenſions of Rome, may be ſecn in the writings of RIienER and 
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C E N T. had lain ſo long dishgured. Among the moſt opulent 


XVI. 
Ser. III. 


ſtates of Europe, ſeveral withdrew entirely from the juriſ- 


Pas + 1, diction of Rome; in others, certain provinces threw off 


The me- 
thods em- 
ployed by 
the Roman 
pontiffs to 
repair tueir 
J otles, 


the yoke of papal tyranny ; and upon the whole, this 
defection produced a ſtriking diminution, both of the 
wealth and power of the Roman pontiffs. It mult alſo 
be obſerved, that even the kings, princes, and ſovereign 
ſtates, who adhered to the religion of Rome, yet changed 
their ſentiments with reſpect to the claims and preten- 
ſions of its biſhop. If they were not perſuaded by the 
writings of the proteſtants to renounce the ſuperſtitions 
of popery, yet they received moſt uſeful inſtruction from 
them in other matters of very great moment. They 
drew from theſe writings important diſcoveries of the 
groundleſs claims and unlawſul uſurpations of the Roman 
pontiffs, and came, at length, to perceive, that, if the 
Juriſdiction and authority of Rome continued the ſame 
that it was before the rife of LUTHER, the rights of 
temporal princes and the majeſty of civil government 
would, ſooner or later, be abſorbed in the gulph of papal 
avarice and ambition. Hence it was, that moſt of the 
ſovereign ſtates of Europe, partly by ſecret and prudent 
meaſures, partly by public negociations and remonſtran- 
ces, ſet bounds to the daring ambition of Rome, which 
aimed at nothing leſs than univerſal dominion both in 
eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs; nor did the Roman pontiff 


think it either ſafe or expedient to have recourſe to the 


ancient arms of the church, war and excommunication, in 


order to repel theſe attacks upon his authority. Even 


thoſe very kingdoms, who acknowledge the Roman pontiff 
as the lawgiver of the church, and an infallible guide, 
confine, nevertheleſs, his power of enaCting laws within 
narrow limits. 

V. In this declining tate of their ain. it was na- 
tural for the humbled pontifis to look about for ſome 
method of repairing their loſes ; and, for this purpoſe, 
they exerted much more zeal and induſtry, than had been 
ſhewn by their predeceſſors, in extending the limits of 
their ſpiritual dominion beyond Europe, and left no 
means unemployed of gaining proſelytes and adherents 
in the Indies, both among the Pagan nations and the 
Chriſtian ſects. T he Jeſuits, as we have already had 

occaſion 
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occaſion to obſerve, were the firſt miſſionaries that were c k N T. 


ſent for this purpoſe into theſe diſtant parts of the world; 
but able men, ſelected out of the other Monaſtic orders, : 
were afterwards employed in this arduous undertaking, 
If, however, we except the exploits of Francis XA- 
VIER, and his companions in India, China, and Japan, of 
which notice has been taken above, there were no great 
matters effected in this century; as, generally ſpeaking, 
the perſons who were ſet apart to execute this grand 
project, were not as yet endowed with that experience 
and dexterity that it neceſſarily required, and ſet about 
the work with more zeal than prudence and know- 
ledge. 

The Portugueſe had, in the preceding century, opened 
a paſſage into the country of the Abyſſinians, who pro- 
feſſed the doctrine, and obſerved the religious rites, of 
the Monophyſites; and this offered a favourable occaſion 
of reducing this people under the papal yoke. Accord- 
ingly, JoHN BERMUDEs was ſent into Ethiepia for this 
purpoſe; and, that he might appear with a certain de- 
gree of dignity, he was clothed with the title of Pa- 
triarch of the Abyſſinians. The ſame important commiſſion 
was afterwards given to IcNnaTius LoyoLa, and the 
companions of his labours [g]; and, at their firſt ſetting 
out, ſeveral circumſtances, and particularly a war with a 
neighbouring prince, which the Abyſſinian monarch was 
defirous of terminating by the powerful ſuccours of the 
Portugueſe, ſeemed to promiſe them a ſucceſsful and 
happy miniſtry. But the event did not anſwer this fond 
expectation ; and, in ſome time, it appeared plainly, that 
the Abyſſinians ſtood too firm in the faith of their an- 
ceſtors to be eaſily engaged to abandon and forſake it; 
ſo that, towards the concluſion of this century, the 
Teſuits had almoſt loft all hopes of ſucceeding in their 
attempts [Y]. 5 | 

CF [2] Iris certainly by miſtake that Dr, Mosnx 1M mentions Lovyor a 
as having made a voyage into Abyſſinia, Jeſuits were ſent, at different pe- 
riods, to that country, and with little ſucceſs z but their founder was never 
there in perſon, . ; 

[5] See Lupo Hier. Æibiopica et Comm.,-Gxopes, Church Hiſtory 
of Etbiopia, p. 120,—LEt GRAND, Diſſertation de la Conwerſion des Abyſſins, 
which is to be found in the ſecond volume of the Voyage Hiforique d' Abyſſinie 
du R. P. JeRoME Lono, p. 13.—LA CON, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme en 
&thiepic, livr, ij. p. 90. | | 
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VT. The Egyptians, or Capts, who were cloſely connect- 
ed with the Abyſſinians in their religious ſentiments, and 
alſo in their external forms of worſhip, became next the 
objects of Rome's ambitious zeal ; and, in the year 1562, 


The Fett- CHRISTOPHER RODERIC, a Jeſuit of note, was ſent, by 


ans and Ars 
menians, 


the expreſs order of pope Pius IV, to propagate the cauſe 


of popery among that people. This eccleſiaſtic, not- 
withſtanding the rich preſents and ſubtle arguments b 

which he attempted to change the ſentiments and ſhake 
the conſtancy of GABRIEL [i], who was at that time 
patriarch of Alexandria, returned to Rome with no other 
effect of his embaſly than fair words, and a few compli- 
ments [#]. It is however true, that, towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, and during the pontificate of 
CLEmenT VIII, an embaſſy from another patriarch of 
Alexandria, whoſe name was alſo GaBRIEL, appeared at 
Reme, and was conſidered as a ſubjeCt of triumph and 
boaſting by the creatures of the pope [I]). But the more 
candid and ſenſible, even among the Roman-catholics, 


S 
looked upon this embaſſy, and not without reaſon, as a 


ſtratagem of the Jcſuits, to perſuade the Abyſſinians 
(who were ſo prone to follow the example of their bre- 
thren of Alexandria) to join themſelves to the communion 
of Rome, and to ſubmit to the authority and juriſdiction 
of its pontiff ſm]. It is at leaſt certain, that, after this 


[i] Fa Ax c. Sach Hier. Secietat. Jeſu, part II. lib. v.—EvusrB. 
RxNAup, Hiftoria Patriarchar. Alexa:drin. p. 611.— Hi. de a Compagnie 
de Feſus, tom. iii p. 314. 

['] This patriarch offered to ſend one of his biſhops to the council of 
Trent, in order to get rid of the importunity of theſe Jeſuits ; but he refuſed 
poſitively the ſending any of his young ſtudents to be educated among their 
order, and declared plainly, that he owed no obedience nor ſubmiſſion to the 
biſhop of Rome, who had no more dignity nor avthority than any other 
biſhop, except within the buunds of his own diccele. See Hiſtoire des Reli- 
gieux de la C:mpagn. de Feſus, tom. ii, p. 322. 324. 

[/] The tranſactions of this embaſly, adorned with an ample and pompous 
Preface, are ſubjoined to the ſixth volume of the Annal. Eccl,,of Baros 
NIUS, p. 707, edit. Antwerp. 

Lu RENAU Dor, in his Hit. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 611, 612. endea- 
vours to maintain the credit and importance of this embaſſy, of which Bas 
RON1US has given ſuch a pompous account, He is however much miſtaken 
when he aſſerts, that Father S1 mon, relying-upon the fallacious teſtimony of 
GEORGE Douvza, was the only perſon that ever conſidered this embaſly as a 


ſolemn 
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ſolemn embaſſy, we do not find in the records of hiſtory e R NT. 
the ſmalleſt token of a propenſity in the Copts to embrace 45 * 1 
the doctrine or diſcipline of Rome. P , 2 

Many years before this period, a conſiderable ſect of 
the Armenians had been accuſtomed to treat the Roman 
pontiff with particular marks of veneration and reſpect, 
without departing, however, from the religious doctrine, 
diſcipline, or worthip of their anceſtors, Of this a far- 
ther account ſhall be given in the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern 
Churches; it may, nevertheleſs, be proper to obſerve 
here, that the attachment of this ſect to the biſhop of 
Nome was greatly increaſed, and the votaries of the pon= 
tiff conſiderably multiplied, by the zeal of SERAPION, an 
opulent man, who was entirely devoted to the court of 
Rome, and who, by engaging himſelf to diſcharge the 
debts under which the Armenians groancd, obtained, in 
the year 1593, the title and dignity of Patriarch, though 
there were already two patriarchs at the head of the 
Armenian church. He did not, however, enjoy this 
dignity long; for, ſoon after his promotion, he was ſent 
into exile by the Perſian monarch, at the deſire of thoſe 
Armenians who adhered to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
their anceſtors; and thus the boaſting and exultation of 
the Romans ſublided all of a ſudden, and their hopes 
vaniſhed ſn]. 

VII. The ambitious views of the Roman pontiffs Neſtoriane, 
ſowed the peſtilential ſeeds of animoſity and diſcord 4% Indians. 
among all the eaftern churches; and the Neſtorian 
Chriſtians, who are alſo known by the denomination of 
Chaldeans, felt early the effects of their imperious coun- 
ſels. In the year 1551, a warm diſpute arofe among that 
people, about the creation of a new patriarch, SIMEON 
BARMAMAS being propoſed by one party, and SULAKA 
earneſtly deſired by the other. The latter, to ſupport. 
his pretenſions the more effectually, repaired to /vome, 
and was conſecrated patriarch, in the year 1553, by pope 
JuLIvs III, whoſe juriſdiction he had acknowledged, and 


ſtratagem; ſince it is evident, that THOMAS A FEBS: in the pxth book cf 
his treatiſe De converſiane omnium gentium procuranda, has Conkidered it in the 
ſame light, as well as ſeveral other writers. See GEDDEs, Church-H:/tory of 
Ethiopia, p. 231, 232. 
[n] See Nouveau Memoires des Miſſions de la Camtagnie de Jeſus dans le 
Levant, tom. iii. p. 132, 133 a 
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to whoſe commands he had promiſed unlimited ſub. 
miſſion and obedience, Jurivs gave the name Joan 
to the new Chaldean patriarch, and, upon his return to 
his own country, ſent with him ſeveral] perſons, ſkilled in 
the Syriac language, to aſſiſt him in eſtablſhing and ex- 
tending the papal empire among the Neſtorians. From 
this time that unhappy people were divided into two 
factions, and were often involved in the greateſt dangers 
and difficulties by the jarring ſentiments and perpetual 
quarrels of their patriarchs | 9]. 

The Neſtorians, or, as they are more commonly called, 
the Chri/tians of St, THoMAs, who inhabited the mari- 
time coaſts of India, ſuffered much from the methods 
employed by the Portugueſe to engage them to embrace 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of Rome, and 
to abandon the religion of their anceſtors, which was 
much more ſimple, and infinitely leſs abſurd [y]. The 
finiſhing ſtroke was put to the violence and brutality of 
theſe attempts by Don ALtx1s DE MENEzEs, biſhop of 
Goa, who, about the concluſion of this century, calling 
the Jeſuits to his aſſiſtance, obliged this unhappy and 
reluctant people to embrace the religion of Rome, and to 
acknowledge the pope's ſupreme juriſdiction ; againſt 
both of which acts they had always expreſſed the utmoſt 
abhorrence. Theſe violent counſels and arrogant pro- 
ceedings of MENREZ ES, and his aflociates, were con- 
demned by ſuch of the Reman-catholics as were moſt re- 
markable for their equity and wiſdom [g]. 

VIII. The greateſt part of the firſt legates and miſ- 
ſionaries of the court of Rome treated with much ſeve- 
rity and injuſtice the Chriſtians whom they were deſirous 
of gaining over to their communion. For they did not 


ſo] Jos. Sid. AssEMANNI Bibliotbeca Oriental. Clementine-Vaticana, 
tom. iii. part II. p. 164,—Sce the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Church, in the fol. 
lowing chapter of this hiſtory. : 

KF [p] For an account of the doctrines and worſhip of theſe, and the 
other eaſtern Chriſtians, ſee the following Chapter :—As alſo two learned 
books of Monſieur La CR OE, the one entitled, Hiftoire du Chriftianiſme des 
Indes; and the other, Hifteire du Chriftianiſme en Etbiapie. 

[z] See La Croze, H:iftoire du Chriftianiſme aux Indes, Iivr. ii, p. 88, 
Kc. in which there is an ample account of the Chriſtians of St, THoMASy 
and of the rough methods employed by MEN EZESs to gain them over to the 
church of Rane. 


only 
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only require that theſe Chriſtians ſhould renounce the c E N x. 
particular opinions that ſeparated them from the Greek _ XVI. 


and Latin churches, and that they ſhould acknowledge 
the Roman pontiff as CHRIST's ſole vicegerent upon 
earth: their demands went {till farther ; they oppoſed 
many of the opinions of this people, ſome of which 
were at leaſt worthy of toleration, and others highly 
agreeable to the dictates both of reaſon and ſcripture ; 
they inſiſted upon the ſuppreſſion and abolition of ſe- 
veral cuſtoms, rites, and inſtitutions, which had been 
handed down to them from their anceſtors, and which 
were perfectly innocent in their nature and tendency ; 
in a word, they would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than 
an entire and minute conformity of the religious rites 
and opinions of this people, with the doctrine and wor- 
ſhip of the church of Rome. The papal court, however, 
rendered wiſe by experience, perceived at length that 
this manner of proceeding was highly imprudent, and 
every way improper to extend the limits of the papal em- 
pire in the Eaſt, It was therefore determined to treat 
with more artifice and moderation a matter of ſuch mo- 
ment and importance, and the miſſionaries were, con- 
ſequently, ordered to change the plan of their opera- 
tions, and confine their views to the two following 
points: to wit, the ſubjection of theſe Chriſtians to the 
Juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, and their renouncing, 
or at leaſt profeſſing to renounce, the opinions that had 
been condemned in the general councils of the church, 
In all other matters, the Roman envoys were commanded 
to uſe a perfect toleration, and to let theſe people re- 
main unmoleſted in following the ſentiments and ob- 
ſerving the inſtitutions they had derived from their an- 
ceſtors. To give the greater credit and plauſibility to 
this new method of converſion, certain learned doctors 
of the church endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the re- 
ligious tenets of Rome, when explained according to the 
ſimplicity of truth, and not by the ſubtilties and defini- 
tions of the ſchools, differed very little from the opinions 
received in the Greek and the other eaſtern churches, 
But this demonſtration was very far from being ſatil- 
factory, and it diſcovered leſs of an ingenuous ſpirit, than 
a diſpoſition to gain proſelytes by all ſorts of means, and 
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CEN T. at all events. Be that as it may, the cauſe of Rome re- 

XVI. ceived much more advantage from this plan of modera- 

7 Athy tion, than it had derived from the ſeverity of its former 

counſels; though much leſs than the authors of this re- 
conciling plan fondly expected, 

The inter- IX. While the Roman pontiffs were uſing their utmoſt 

=O efforts to extend their dominion abroad, they did noi 

the church neglect the means that were proper to ſtrengthen and 

of Rene maintain it at home. On the contrary, from the dawn 

338 of the Reformation, they began to redouble their diligence 

ways. in defending the internal form and conſtitution of the 

church of Rome againſt the dexterity and force of its ad- 

verſaries. They could no more have recourſe to the 

expedient of cruſades, by which they had ſo often dimi- 

niſhed the power and influence of their enemies. The 

revolutions that had happened in the affairs of Rome, and 

in the ſtate of Europe, rendered any ſuch method of ſub- 

duing heretics viſionary, and impracticable. Other 

methods were, therefore, to be found out, and all the 

reſources of prudence were to be exhauſted in ſupport of 

a declining church, Hence the laws and procedures of 

the inguiſition were reviſed and corrected in thoſe coun- 

tries where that formidable court is permitted to exert 

its dreadful power. Colleges and ſchools of learning 

were erected in various places, in which the ſtudious 

youth were trained up, by perpetual exerciſe, in the art 

of diſputing, that thus they might wield with more dex- 

terity and ſucceſs the arms of controverſy againſt the 

enemies of Rome. The circulation of ſuch books as were 

ſuppoſed to have a pernicious tendency, was either en- 

tirely prevented, or at leaſt much obſtructed, by certain 

lifts, or indexes, compoſed by men of learning and ſaga- 

city, and publiſhed by authority, in which theſe books 

were marked with a note of infamy, and their peruſal 

prohibited, though with certain reſtrictions. The pur- 

ſuit of knowledge was earneſtly recommended to the 

clergy, and honourable marks of diſtinction, as well as 

ample rewards, were beſtowed on thoſe who: made the 

moſt remarkable progreſs in the cultivation of letters. 

And, to enlarge no farther on this head, the youth, in 

general, were more carefully inſtructed in the principles 

and precepts of their religion, than they had formerly 

3 been. 
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been. Thus it happens that ſignal advantages are fre- © E N T, 

quently derived from what are locked upon as the greateſt XVI. 

evils, and much wiſdom and improvement are daily ac- 

quired in the ſchool of oppoſition and adverſity, It is 

more than probable, that the church of Rome would 

never have been enriched with the acquiſitions we bave 

now been mentioning, had it continued in that ſtate of 

uninterrupted eaſe and. undiſputed authority that nouriſh 

a ſpirit of indolence and luxury, and had not the pre- 

tended heretics attacked its territories, trampled upon 

its juriſdiction, and eclipſed a great part of its ancient 

meg tt and ſplendour. | 

The Monaſtic orders and religious ſocieties have Tznatius 

been always conſidered by the Roman pontifts as the Loy the 
"SAN" . . * founder of 

principal ſupport of their authority and dominion. It is the order 

chiefly by them that they rule the church, maintain their called Je- 

influence on the minds of the people, and augment the fvits. 

number of their votaries. And, indeed, various cauſes 

contribute to render the connexion between the pontiff 

and theſe religious communities much more intimate, 

than that which ſubſiſts between him and the other 

clergy, of whatever rank or order we may ſuppoſe them 

to be. It was therefore judged neceſſary, when the ſuc- 

ceſs of LUTHER and the progreſs of the Reformation had 

effaced ſuch a conſiderable part of the majeſty of Rome, 

to found ſome new religious fraternity, that ſhould, in a 

particular manner, be devoted to the intereſts of the 

Roman pontiff, and the very expreſs end of whoſe in- 

ſtitution ſhould be to renew the vigour of a declining 

hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, to 

preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that remained 

yet entire, and to augment them by new acceſhons. 

This was ſo much the more neceſſary, as the two fa- 

mous Mendicant ſocieties [(r], by whoſe miniſtry the 

popes had chiefly governed during many ages, and that 

with the greateſt ſucceſs and glory, had now loſt, on 

ſeveral accounts, a conſiderable part of their influence 

and authority, and were thereby leſs capable of icrving 

the church with efficacy and vigour than they had for- 

merly been. What the pontiff ſought ior, in this de- 


l'] Theſe two orders were the Franciſcans and the Dominicans, 
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clining ſtate of his affairs, was found in that famous and 
moſt powerful ſociety, which, deriving its title from the 
name of Ixsus, were commonly called 7eſuits, while they 
were ſtiled by their enemies Loyolites, and ſometimes 
Tnighifts [s], from the Spaniſh name of their founder []. 
This founder was IGN A TITUS LoyoLa, a Spaniſh knight, 
who, from an illiterate ſoldier, became an unparalleled 
fanatic; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile and enterpriſing 
genius [u], who, after having paſſed through various 
ſcenes of life, came to Rome, and, being there directed 
by the prudent counſels of perſons much wiſer than him- 
ſelf, was rendered capable of inſtituting ſuch an order 
as the ſtate of the church at that time eſſentially re- 
quired [b]. 


(FP [5] The Spaniſh name of the founder of the order of Jeſuits was Don 
IN IO pe Guiruscoa, 

Le] The writers who have given the moſt particular and circumſtantial ac» 
counts of the order of the Jeſuits, are enumerated by CHRIS TOT MH. AVG, 
SALI1G. in his Hiſtoria Aug ut. Confeſſionis, tom. ii. p. 73» 

[*] Many Jeſvits have written the life of this extraordinary man; but the 
greateſt part of theſe biographers ſeem more intent on advancing the glory of 
their founder, than ſolicitous about the truth and fidelity of their relations ; 
and hence the moſt common events and the moſt trivial actions that concern 
Io NAT Ius are converted into prodigies and miracles. The hiſtory of this 
enterpriſing fanatic has been compoſed with equal truth and ingenvity, tho? 
ſeaſoned with a very large portion of wit and pleaſantry, by a French writer, 
who calls himſelf HERCULES RASITL n= SeELve “. This work, which 
is divided into two volumes, is entitled, Hiffoire de Padmirable Don Inigo de 
Guipuſcoa, Chevalier de la Vierge, et fondateur de la Monarchie des Inigbiſtes, 
and it has paſſed already through two editions at the Hague, 

[wo] Not only the proteſtants, but alſo a great number of the more learned 
and judicious Roman-catholics, have unanimouſly denied that IGNATIUS 
LoY9LA had either learning ſufficient to compoſe the writings of which he 
is ſaid to be the author, or genius enough to form the ſociety of which he is 
conſidered as the founder, They maintain, on the contrary, that he was 
no more than a flexible inſtrument, in the hands of able and ingenious 
men, who made uſe of his fortitude and fanaticiſm to anſwer their pur- 
poſes; and that perſons much more learned than he were employed to 
compoſe the writings which bear his name. See Gepprs, Miſcellaneous 


' Tra#ts, vol. iii. p 429.—The greateſt part of his works are ſuppoſed to 


have proceeded. from the pen of his ſecretary Joun pt PALANxco; ſec 
La Croze, Hiſtoire du Cbriſtianiſme en Ethiopie, p. 55. 271. The 


This is a feigned name. The real author was Monſieur Lx VIER, 
an ingenious bookſeller, who lived ſormerly at the Hague. 


Xl. The 
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Xl. The Jeſuits hold a middle rank between the monksC E Nr. 
and the fe clerks, and, with reſpect to the nature of N 
their inſtitute, approach nearer to the regular canons than 1 
to any other order. For though they reſemble the monks 5 
in this, that they live ſeparate from the multitude, and The nature 
are bound by certain religious vows, yet they are exempt ET 
from ſtated hours of worſhip, and other numerous and tion of the 
burthenſome ſervices, that lie heavy upon the Monaſtic Jefuits, 
orders, that they may have more time to employ in the 
education of youth, in directing the conſciences of the 
faithful, in elifing the church by their pious and learn- 

ed productions, and in tranſacting other matters that 

relate to the proſperity of the papal hierarchy, Their 

whole order is divided into three claſſes. The firſt com- 
prehends the profeſſed members, who live in what are 

called the profeſſed houſes ; the ſecond contains the ſcholars, 

who inſtruct the youth in the colleges; and to the third 

belong the novices, who live in the houſes of probation [x]. 

The profeſſed members, beſides the three ordinary vows 

-of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, that are common to all 

the Monaſtic tribes, are obliged to take a fourth, by 

which they ſolemnly bind themſelves to go, without deli 

beration or delay, wherever the pope ſhall think fit to ſend 

them; they are alſo a kind of Mendicants, being without 

any fixed ſubſiſtence, and living upon the liberality of 

pious and well-diſpoſed people. The other Jeſuits, and 

more particularly the ſchalars, are poſſeſſed of large re- 

venues, and are obliged, in caſe of urgent neceſſity, to 
contribute to the ſupport of the profeſſed members. "Theſe 

latter, who are few in number, (conſidering the multi- 

tudes that belong to the other claſſes) are, generally 
ſpeaking, men of prudence and learning, deeply ſkilled 
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Benedictines affirm, that his book of Spiritual Exerciſes is copied from tlie 
work of a Spaniſh Benedictine monk, whoſe name was CIS NREROS (ſe La 
Vie de M. de la Croze, par JoxDAN), and the Conflitutions of the Society were 
probably the work of Lainzz and SALMERON, two learned men, who 
were among its firſt members, See Hiſtoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus, tom. 1, p. 115. 

l] Other writers add a fourth claſs, conſiſting of the Spiritual and 
Tempera Coadjutors, who aſſiſt the profeſſed members, and perfotm the ſame 
functions, without being bound by any more than the three ſimple vows } 
though, after along and approved cxercile of their employment, the Spiritual 
Ceadjuters are admitted to the fourth vow, and thus become profe//ed members. 
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CEN T. in the affairs of the world, and dexterous in tranſacting 
ry all kinds of buſineſs from long experience added to their 
pA 7 1, natural penetration and br IR in a word, they are the 
true and perfect Jeſuits, The reſt haye, indeed, the title, 
but are rather the companions and aſſiſtants of the Jeſuite, 
than real members of that myſterious order; and it is 
only in a very vague and general ſenſe, that the deno- 
mination of Jeſuits can be applied to them. But, what 
is ſtill more remarkable, the ſecrets of the ſociety are not 
revealed even to all the profe/jed members. It is only a 
ſmall number of this claſs, whom old age has enriched 
with thorough experience, and Tong trial declared wor- 
thy of fuch an important truſt, that are inftructed in the 

myſteries of the order, 3 3 

The zeal of XII. The church and court of Name, ſince the re- 
22 markable period when ſo many kingdoms and provinces 
teres of the Withdrew from their juriſdiction, have derived more in- 
Roman pon- fluence and ſupport from the labours of this ſingle order, 
tiff. than from all their other emiſſaries and miniſters, and all 
the various exertions of their power and opulence. It 
was this famous company, which, ſpreading itſelf with. 
an aſtoniſhing rapidity through the greateſt part of the 
habitable world, confirmed the wavering nations in the 
faith. of Rome, reſtrained the progreſs of the riſing ſects, 
ined over a prodigious number of Pagans in the moſt 
arbarous and remote parts of the globe to the profeſſion 
of popery, and attacked the pretended heretics of all de- 
nominations ; appearing almoſt alone in the field of con- 
troverſy,. ſuſtaining with fortitude and reſolution the 
whole burthen of this religious war,. and ſurpaſſing, by 
far, the champions of antiquity, both in the ſubtilty of 
their reaſonings and the eloquence of their diſcourſes. 
Nor is this all; for by the affected ſoftneſs and com- 
plying ſpirit that reigns in their converſation and man- 
ners, by their conſummate ſkill and prudence in civil. 
tranſactions, by their acquaintance with the arts and 
ſciences, and a variety of other qualities and accompliſh- 
ments, they infinuated themſelves into the peculiar fa- 
vour and protection of ſtateſmen, perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction, and even of crowned heads. Nor did any 
thing contribute more to give them that aſcendency they 
have univerſally acquired, than the cunning and dexte- 
rity. 
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rity with which they relaxed and modified their ſyſtem of C EN T. 


morality, accommodating it artfully to the propenſities 


of mankind, and depriving it, on certain occaſions, of þ 
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that ſeverity, that rendered it burthenſome to the ſenſualpſ⁊ 


and voluptuous. By this they ſupplanted, in the palaces 
of the great, and in the courts of princes, the Domini- 
cans and other rigid doctors, who had formerly held there 
the tribunal of confeſſion and the direction of conſciences, 
and engroſſed to themſelves an excluſive and irreſiſtible 
influence in thoſe retreats of royal grandeur, from whence 
iſſue the counſels that govern mankind [y]. An order 
of this nature could not but be highly adapted to pro- 
mote the intereſts of the court of Rome; and this, in- 
deed, was its great end, and the leading purpoſe which 
it never loſt ſight of ; employing every where its utmoſt 
vigilance and art to ſupport the authority of the Roman 
pontiffs, and to ſave them from the contempt, of which 
they muſt have been naturally apprehenſive in conſe- 
quence of a revolution that opened the eyes of a great 
part of mankind, 

All theſe circumſtances placed the order of Jeſuits in a 
conſpicuous point of light, Their capacity, their in- 
fluence, and their zeal for. the papacy, had a very ad- 
vantageous retroſpect upon themſelves, as it ſwelled the 
ſources of their opulence, and procured to their ſociety 
an uncommon and indeed an exceſſive degree of venera- 
tion and reſpect. But it is alſo true, that theſe ſignal 
honours and advantages expoſed them, at the ſame time, 
to the envy of other religious orders ; that their enemies 
multiplied from day to day; and that they were often 
involved in the greateſt perplexities and perils. Monks, 
courtiers, civil magiſtrates, public ſchools, united their 
efforts to cruſh this riſing fabric of ambition and policy; 
and a prodigious number of books were publiſhed to 
prove that nothing could be more detrimental to the in- 
tereſts of religion and the well-being of ſociety, than the 
inſtitution of the Jeſuits. In. France, Peland, and other 


D! Before the order of Jeſuits was inſtituted, the Dominicans alone di- 
retted the conſciences of all the European kings and princes. And it ws 
by the Jeſuits that the Dominicans were deprived of a privilege ſo precious to 
ſpiritual ambition. Sze PEYRAT, Antiquites de la Cbafelli de France, livr. i. 
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CEN T. countries, they were declared public enemies of their 


Ser. 


711, Country, traitors and parricides, and were even baniſhed 


Pax rT I. With ignominy [z}. But the prudence, or rather the 


Roman 
pontiffs. 


—— cunning and artifice, of the diſciples of Loyola, calmed 


this ſtorm of oppoſition, and, by gentle and impercep- 
tible methods, reftored the credit and authority of their 
order, delivered it from the perils with which it had 
been threatened, and even put it in a ſtate of defence 
againſt the future attempts of its adverſaries [a]. 

XIII. The pontiffs of this century that ruled the 
church after the deceaſe of ALEXANDER VI, were 


[z] See the Hiftoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii. paſſim. 
— BouLAY, Hiſt. Academ, Pariſ. tom, vi. p. 559—648, et paſſim.— As 


well 2s almoſt all the writers who have given accounts of the ſixteenth 
century. 


{FF [4] The character and ſpirit of the Jeſuits were admirably deſcribed, 
and their tranſactions and fate foretold with a ſagacity almoſt prophetic, ſo 
early as the year 1551, in a ſermon preached in Cbriſt-Cburcb, Dublin, by 
Dr. GzoxGE Brown, biſhop of that ſcez a copy of which was given to 
Sir James WARE, and may be found in the Harleian Miſcellany (vol, v. 
p. 566). The remarkable paſſage that relates to the Jeſuits is as follows: 
«6 But there are a new fraternity of late ſprung up, who call themſelves 
& FJeſuitt, which will deceive many, who are much after the Scribes and 
% Pharifees' manner. Amongſt the Jews they ſhall ſtrive to aboliſh the 
«© truth, and ſhall come very near to do it. For theſe forts will turn them- 
« ſelves into ſeveral forms; with the Heathens a Heatheniſt, with the 
« Atheifts an Atheiſt, with the Jews a Jew, with the Reformers a Re- 
tormade, purpoſely to know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and 
« your inclinations, and thereby bring you at laſt to be like the fool that 
«© ſaid, in bis beart, there was ny God, Theſe ſhall ſpread over the whole 
% world, Wall be admitted into the councils of princes, and they never the wiſer ; 
«© charming of them, yea, making your princes reveal their hearts and the 
& ſecrets therein, and yet they not perceive it; which will happen from 
« falling from the law of God, by negle@ of fulfilling the law of God, and 
«© by winking at their fins; yet, in the end, God, to juſtify bis law, fall 
« ſuddenly cnt off this ſociety, even by the hands of thoſe who hawe moſt ſuc- 
% coured them, and made uſe of them ſo that, at the end, they fhall become 
** odious to all nations, They ſhall be worſe than Jews, having no reſting- 
4% place upon earth, and then ſhall a Jew have more favour than a Jeſuit.“ 
»— This fingular paſſage, I had almoſt ſaid prediction, ſeems to be accom- 
pliſhed, in part, by the preſent ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in France (T vrire 
tbis note in the year 1762) ; and by the univerſal indignation which the per- 
fidious ſtratagems, iniquitous avarice, and ambitious views of that ſociety, 


have excited among all the orders of the French nation, from the throne to 
the cottage, | 


2 Pivs III, 
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Prius III, Jortus II [3], LEO X, Ap RIAN VI, whoſe C E Nr. 


characters and tranſactions have been already taken no- 31 N 


In. 


tice of; CLEMENT VII, of the houſe of MEDIcis, — pA A 1. 
Paur III, of the illuſtrious family of FAR N ESE [c], — ——— 


Jurrus III [4], whoſe name was Joun MARIA Gloc- 
cI,—MARCELLUs II,—PauL IV [e], whoſe name, be- 


(&] It was from a fooliſh ambition of reſembling CSA (a very 
ſingular model for a Chriſtian pontiff), that this pope, whoſe name was Ro- 
VERE, aſſumed the denomination of ut Tus II. It may be indeed faid, that 
Cs was ſovereign pontiff (pontifex maximus), and that the pope of Rome 
enjoyed the ſame dignity, though with ſome change in the title. 


le] The ſentiments and character of Paul III have given riſe to much 
debate, even in our time, eſpecially between the late Cardinal Qu1z 1x1, and 
Kz1SLinG, ScyrrtnHonen, and ſome other writers. The cardinal has uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to defend the probity and merit of this pontiff; while the 
two learned men abovementioned repreſent him as a perfidious politician, 
whoſe predominant qualities were diflimulation and fraud, See QurniNnvus, 
De getis Pavur III, Farnefii Brixiæ, 1745, in to. (F Among the res 
geſtæ of Paul Ill were two baſtards, whoſe offspring, FaxNzsz and Syor® 
2 A, were made cardinals in their infancy, See KI ISLINOCII Ei. de geſtis 
Pauli III. Scxirtaonn, Amonitates Hift, Eccleſ. et Liter. But the li- 
centious exploits of this pope do not end here, He was reproached, in a book 
publiſhed before his death under the name of Ocx1no, with having poiſon- 
ed his mother and his nephew, with having raviſhed a young virgin at Ar- 
cona, with an inceſtuous and adulterous commerce with his daughter Cox - 
8TANTIA, who died of poiſon adminiſtered by the pope, to prevent any in- 
terruption in his odious amours, It is ſaid, in the ſame book, that being 
caught in bed with his niece Laura FARN TSE, who was the wife of N1c, 
QuErCEr, he received from this incenſed huſband a ſtab of a dagger, of 
which he bore the marks to his death, See Strip, Comment, de Statu 
Relig. et Reipublice, Carolo Quinto Ceſare, lib. xxi. p. 667. edit, Argentor, 


(a] This was the worthy pontiff, who was ſcarcely ſeated in the pa- 
pal chair, when he beſtowed the cardinal's hat on the keeper of his mon- 
keys, a boy choſen from among the loweſt of the populace, and who was 
alſo the infamous object of his unnatural pleaſures, See THUAN. lib. vi. 
& xy —HorF1xG, Hiſt, Eccl. tom. v. p. 572.—and more eſpecia!ly SLEI 
DAN, Hiſtor. lib, xxi. Folio, m. 609.—When jur ius was reproached by 
the cardinals for introducing ſuch an unworthy member into the ſacred col- 


lege, a perſon who had neither learning, nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, 


he impudently replied by aſking them, Y/hat virtue or merit they bad found in 
bim, that could induce them to place bim (Ju L Ius) in the papal chair ? 


$7 [e] Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition of this violent 
and impetuous pontiff, as appears from his treatment of Queen EL1zABETH, 
See Buxxs T's Hiftory of the Reformation. — It was he who, by a bull, pre- 
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Cc E N T. fore his elevation to the pontificate, was Jonn PETER 
XVI. CARAFFA,—-Piuvs IV, who was ambitious of being 


err. III. looked upon as a branch of the houſe of Mgpicis, and 


cho had been known, before his promation, by the name 
of JohN AnGEL1 DE MEnicis,—Pivs V, a as. 
called MiCHAEL GHISLER1, a man of an auſtere and 
melancholy turn of mind, by which, and other ſimilar 
qualities, he obtained a place in the Kalendar, -GRE- 
GORY XIII, who was known previouſly by the name of 
HucGo BuoncomPaGNO [| f ],---SixTus V, otherwiſe 
named FELIX PERETTI pi MoNTALTO, who, in pride, 
magnificence, intrepidity, and ſtrength of mind, and in 
other great virtues and vices, ſurpaſſed by far all his pre- 
deceſſors,. URBAN VIII, GREGory XIV, Innocent IX, 
the ſhortneſs of whoſe reigns prevented them from ac- 
quiring reputation, or falling into reproach, 
Among theſe pontiffs there were better and worſe [g]; 
but they were all men of exemplary characters, when 
compared with the greateſt part of thoſe who governed 
the church before the Reformation. The number of ad- 
verſaries, both foreign and domeſtic, that aroſe to ſet 
limits to the deſpotiſm of Rome, and to call in queſtion 
the authority and juriſdiction of its pontiff, rendered the 
college of cardinals and the Roman nobility more cau- 


tended to raiſe Jreland to the privilege and quality of an independent king. 
dom; and it was he alſo who firft inftituied the Index of probibited booksy 
mentioned above & IX. 

FF] See Jo. Pxrrr, MArrEI Annales Gregorii XIII, Rom. 1742, in 4to. 


ſg] Pivs V andSixrTus V made much greater figure in the Annals of 
Fame, than the other pontiffs here mentioned; the former on account of his 
exceſſive ſeverity againft heretics and the famous bull In Cana Demini, which 
is read publicly at Rome every year on the Fefival of the Holy Sacrament ; and 
the latter in conſequence of many ſervices rendered to the church, and nume 
berieſs attempts, carried on with ſpirit, fortitude; generoſity, and perſeve- 
rance, to promote 1's glory and maintain its authority Several modern wiri- 
ters employed their pens in deſcribing the life and actions of Pius V, ſoſoon 
as they ſaw him canoniſed, in the year 17a, by CLzMENT XI, Of his 
bull, entitled, In Cæna Domini, and the tumults it occaſioned, there is an 
ample account in Glanxonz's Hiftoire Civile de Naples, tom. iv. p. 248. 
The life of SixTus V has been written by GxrGory LETI, and tranſlat- 
ed into ſeveral languages; it is however a very indifferent work, and the re- 
lations it contains are, in many places, inaccurate and unfaithful, 
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tious and circumſpect in the choice of a ſpiritual ruler; E N T. 


nor did they almoſt dare, in theſe critical circumſtances of XVI. 

oppoſition and danger, to entruſt ſuch an important dignity 717 11 

to any eccleſiaſtic, whoſe bare- faced licentiouſneſs, front- ; 

leſs arrogance, or inconſiderate youth, might render him 

peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and furniſh, thereby, 

new matter of cenſure to their adverſaries, It is alſo 

worthy of obſervation, that from this period of oppoſi- 

tion, occaſioned by the miniſtry of the reformers, the Ro- 

man pontiffs have never pretended to ſuch an excluſive 

authority, as they had formerly uſurped; nor could they, 

indced, make good ſuch pretenſions, were they ſo extra- 

vagant as to avow them, They claim, therefore, no 

longer a power of deciding, by their ſingle authority, mat- 

ters of the higheſt moment and importance; but, for the 

moſt part, pronounce according to the ſentiments that 

prevail in the college of cardinals, and in the different 

congregations, which are intruſted with their reſpective 

parts in the government of the church, Nor do they any 

more venture to foment diviſions in ſovereign ſtates, to 

arm ſubjeQs againſt their rulers, or to level the thunder 

of their excommunications at the heads of princes. All 

ſuch proceedings, which were formerly ſo frequent at the 

court of Rome, have been prudently ſuſpended fince the 
radual decline of that ignorance and ſuperſtition that 

preſcribed, a blind obedicnce to the pontiff, and the new 

degrees of power and authority that monarchs and other 

Civil rulers have gained by the revolutions that have ſhaken 

the papal throne, 

XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that is The tate of 
more peculiarly devoted to the Roman pontiffs, ſeemed to the clergy. 
have undergone no viſible change during this century. 

As to the biſhops, it is certain, that they made ſeveral 
zealous attempts, and ſome even in the council of Trent, 
for the recovery of the ancient rights and privileges, of 
which they had been forcibly deprived by the popes, 
They were even, perſuaded that the pope might be law- 
fully obliged to acknowledge, that the epiſcopal dignity 
was of, divine original, and. that the biſhops received their 
authority immediately from CHalsr himſelf [þ], But 
all theſe attempts were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the arti» 


Le] Sec Paoto Sarri's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
ti 4 hce 
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CEN r. fice and dexterity of the court of Rome, which never 
. as That the biſhops are no more than the legates or 
— = *< miniſters of Chriſt's vicar ; and that the authority they 
„ exerciſe is entirely derived from the munificence and 
« favaur of the apoſiclic ſee: a maxim, however, that 
ſeveral biſhops, and more eſpecially thoſe of France, treat 
with little reſped. Some advantages, however, and thoſe 
not inconſiderable, were obtained for the clergy at the 
expence of the pontiffs; for thoſe reſervations, proviſions, 
exemptions, and expectatives (as they are termed by the 
Roman lawyers) which before the Reformation had ex- 
cited ſuch heavy and bitter complaints throughout all 
Europe, and exhibited the cleareſt proofs of papal avarice 
: and tyranny, were now almoſt totally ſuppreſſed. 
28 XV. Among the ſubjects of deliberation in the coun- 
ofthe clergy, Cl] of Trent, the Reformation of the lives and manners of 
the clergy, and the ſuppreſſion of the ſcandalous vices, 
that had too long 8 gon in that order, were not forgot; 
nay, ſeveral wife and prudent laws were enacted with a 
view to that important object, But thofe who had the 
cauſe of virtue at heart, complained (and the reaſon of 
theſe complaints ſtill ſubſiſts) that theſe laws were no 
more than feeble precepts, without any avenging arm to 
maintain their authority, and that they were tranſgreſſed, 


XVI. ceaſes to propaghts and enforce this deſpotic maxim: 


with impunity, by the clergy of all ranks, and particu- 


larly by thoſe who filled the higher ſtations and dignities 
of the church. In reality, if we caft our eyes upon the 
Romiſh clergy, even in the preſent time, theſe complaints 
will appear as well founded now, as they were in the 
fixteenth century. In Germany, as is notorious to dail 

obſervation, the-biſhops, if we except their habit, their 
title, and a few ceremonies that diſtinguiſh them, have 
nothing, in their manner of living, that is, in the leaſt, 
adapted to point out the nature of their ſacred office, 
In other countries, a great part of the epiſcopal order, 
unmoleſted by the remonſtrances, or reproofs, of the 
Roman pontiff, paſs their days amidſt the pleaſures and 
cabals of courts, and appear rather the ſlaves of temporal 


princes, than the ſervants of him whoſe kingdom is not of 


this world, They court glory; they aſpire after riches, 


while very few employ their time and labours in edifying 


their 
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their people, or in promoting among them the vital ſpirit CEN r. 


of practical religion and ſubſtantial virtue. Nay, what 3 


is ſtill more deplorable, thoſe biſhops, who, ſenſible of p,, + 1. 
the ſanctity of their character and the duties of their 
office, diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal in the cauſe of 
virtue and good morals, are frequently expoſed to the 
malicious efforts of envy, often loaded with falſe ac- 
cuſations, and involved in perplexities of various kinds. 
It may, indeed, be partly owing to the examples the 
have received, and ſtill, too often, receive, from the heads 
of the church, that ſo many of the biſhops live diſſolved 
in the arms of luxury, or toiling in the ſervice of am- 
bition. Many of them, perhaps, would have been more 
attentive to their vocation, and more exemplary in their 
manners, had they not been corrupted by the models ex- 
hibited to them by the biſhops of Rome, and had con- 
ſtantly before their eyes a ſplendid ſucceſſion of popes 
and cardinals, remarkable only for their luxury and 
avarice, their arrogance and vindictive ſpirit, their vo- 
luptuouſneſs and vanity. 

That part of the clergy that go under the denomina— 
tion of canons, continue, almoſt every where, their an- 
cient courſe of life, and conſume, in a manner far remote 
from picty and virtue, the treaſures which the religious 
zeal and liberality of their anceſtors had conſecrated to 
the uſes of the church and the relief of the poor. 

It muſt not, however, be imagined, that all the other 
orders of the clergy are at liberty to follow ſuch corrupt 
models, or, indeed, that their inclinations and reigning 
habits tend towards ſuch a looſe and voluptuous manner 
of living. For it is certain, that the Reformation had a 
manifeſt influence, even upon the Roman-catholic clergy, 
by rendering them, at leaſt, more circumſpect and cau- 
tious in their external conduct, that they might be thus 
leſs obnoxious to the cenſures of their adverſaries; and it 
is accordingly well known, that ſince that period the 
clergy of the inferior orders have been more attentive to 
the rules of outward decency, and have given leſs offence 
by open and ſcandalous vices and exceſſes, than they 
had formerly done. | 

XVI. The fame obſervation holds good with reſpect Monks — 


- The ancient 
to the Monaſtic orders. There are, indeed, ſeveral | * . 


things, formed, 
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CEN T, things, worthy-of: the ſevereſt:animadyerlion, , chargeable 


XVI. upon many of the heads and rulers of theſe ſocieties ; 


2 1 nor are theſe ſocietics themſelves entirely exempt. from 


— that lazineſs, intemperance, ignorance, artifice, diſcord, 
and voluptuouſneſs, that were, formerly, the common 
and reigning vices in the Monaſtic retreats. It would 
be, nevertheleſs, an inſtance of great partiality and in- 
juſtice to deny, that in many countries the manner of 
living, among theſe religious orders, has been conſider- 
ably reformed, ſevere rules employed to reſtrain licen- 
tiouſneſs, and much pains taken to conceal at leaſt any 
veſtiges of ancient corruption and . ee, that may 
yet remain. In ſome places, the auſterity of the an- 
cient rules of diſcipline, which had been ſo ſhamefully 
relaxed, was reſtored by ſeveral zealous patrons of Mo- 
naſtic devotion; while others, animated with the ſame 
zeal, inftituted new communities, in order to promote, 
as they piouſly imagined, a ſpirit of religion, and thus to 
contribute-to the well-being of. the church. 

Of this latter number was MaTTHEw DE Bass1, a 
native of Italy, the extent of whoſe capacity was much 
inferior to the goodneſs of his intentions, and who was a 
Franciſcan of the more rigid claſs [i], who were zealous 
in obſerving rigorouſly the primitive rules of their, inſti- 
tution. This honeſt: enthuſiaſt ſeriouſly perſuaded: him- 
ſelf, that he was divinely inſpired with the zeal that im- 
pelled him to reſtore the original and genuine rules of 
the Franciſcan order to their primitive auſterity; and, 
looking upon this violent and irreſiſtible impulſe as a 
celeſtial commiſſion attended with ſufficient: authority, 
he ſet himſelf to this work of Monaſtic reformation with 
the moſt devout afliduity and ardour [4]. His enterprize 


[il The diſpute. that aroſe among the Franciſcans by InnocexT IV 's 
relaxing ſo far their inſtitute, as to allow of property and paſſefions in their com- 
munity, produced a dixiſion of the. order into two claſſes, of which the moſt 
confiderable, who adopted the papal relaxation, were denominated Conven- 
tak, and the other, who rejected it, Brethren of the Obſervance, The lat- 
ter profeſſed to obſerve and follow sigorouſſy the primitive laws and inflitute 
of. their founder, h ; 

(> [4] The Brethren of the Obſervance, mentioned in the preceding note, 
had degenerated, in proceſs of time, from their primitive ſelf-degialz and 
hence the reforming, ſpirit that animated Ba8s 1, x Crain hog 
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was honoured, in the year 1525, with the ſolemn appro- C E N Tr. 
bation of CLEMENT VII; and this was the origin of . ak 
the order of Capuchins. The vows of this order implied Þ , « x 1. 
the greateſt contempt of the world and its enjoyments, 
and the moſt profound humility accompanied with the 
moſt auſtere and ſullen gravity of external aſpect [I]; 
and its reputation and ſucceſs excited, in the other Fran- 
ciſcans, the moſt bitter feelings of indignation and 
envy-[m]. The Capuchins were fo called from the ſharp- 
pointed Capuche, or Cowl [u], which they added to the 
ordinary Franciſcan habit, and which is ſuppoſed to have 
been uſed by St. FRAN CIS himſelf, as a covering for his 
head [o]. | 
Another branch of the Franciſcan 'order formed a new 
community, under the denomination of Recollets in France, 
Reformed Franciſcans in Italy, and Bare-footed Franciſcans 
in Spain, and were erected into a ſeparate order, with 
their reſpective laws and rules of diſcipline, in the year 
1532, by the authority of CLEMENT VII. They differ 
from the other Franciſcans in this only, that they pro- 
feſs to follow, with greater zeal and exactneſs, the auſtere 
inſtitute of their common founder and chief; and hence 
alſo they were called Friars Minors of the ſtrict ob- 
fervance [p]. 


[7] See Luce, WADD ING Annales Ordinis Minarum, tom. xvi. p. 207« 
257. edit. Roman.-—HrLYoT, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, tom. vii. 
ch. xxiv, p. 264.—And, above all, Z Ack. Boverii Annales Capuci- 
Num. 

(> [m] One of the circumſtances that exaſperated moſt the Franciſcans, 
was the innovation made in their habit by the Capuchins, Whatever was the 
cauſe of their choler, true it is, that their provincial perſecuted the new 
monks, and obliged them to fly from place to place, until they at laſt tools 
refuge in the palace of the duke of Camer ine, by whoſe credit they were re- 
ceived under the obedience of the Conwentuals, in the quality of bermits minors, 


in the year 1527. The next year the pope approved this union, and cone 


firmed to them the privilege of wearing the ſquare capuche; and thus the 
order was eſtabliſhed in 1528. 

l-] I know not on what authority the learned MienAEL Grppes 
attributes the erection and denomination of this order to one FRANC1s 
Pucnixx. 

ſo] See Nu FESNR, G. ariun Latinitat. Medii evi, tom, ii. p. 298. 
edit, Benedict. 

[p] See Wa pDIN GH Annales, tom. xvi, p. 1 —-Hrt vor, Hiſtcire des 
Ordres Monaft, tom. vii, ch. xvili, p. 129. St. 
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CENT. St. THERESA, a Spaniſh lady of an illuſtrious family, 

XVI. undertook the difficult taſk of reforming the Carmelite 

Parr I. order [9], which had departed much from its primitive 
ſanity, and of reſtoring its neglected and violated laws 
to their original credit and authority. Her affociate, in 
this arduous attempt, was JOHANNES DE SANTA CRUsA, 
and her enterprize was not wholly deſtitute of ſucceſs, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition ſhe met with from the 
greateſt part of the Carmelites, Hence the order was, 
during the ſpace of ten years, divided into two branches, 
of which one followed a milder rule of diſcipline, while 
the other embraced an inſtitute of the moſt ſevere and 
ſelf-denying kind [(y]. But, as theſe differeng - rules of 
life among the members of the ſame community were a 
perpetual ſource of animoſity and diſcord, the more au- 
ſtere or bare-footed Carmelites were ſeparated from the 
others, and formed into a diſtinCt body, in the year 1580, 
by GREGORY XIII, at the particular deſire of PIII II, 
king of Spain. This ſeparation was confirmed, in the 
year 1587, by SixTus V, and completed, in 1593, by 
CLEMENT VIII, who allowed the bare-footed Carmelites to 
have their own chief, or general. But, after having with- 
drawn themſelves from the others, theſe auſtere friars 
quarrelled among themſelves, and in a few years their 
diſſenſions grew to an intolerable height; hence they 
were divided anew, by the pontiff laſt mentioned, into 
two communities, each of which were governed by their 
reſpective general [s]. 


New Mo- XVII. The moſt eminent of all the new orders that 


_— or- were inſtituted in this century, was, beyond all doubt, 


that of the Jeſuils, which we have already had occaſion 
to mention, in ſpeaking of the chief pillars of the church 
of Rome, and the principal ſupports of the declining au- 
thority of its pontiffs. Compared with this aſpiring and 
formidable ſociety, all the other religious orders appear 
inconſiderable and obſcure, The Reformation, among 


[7] Otherwiſe called the White Fryars. 

loi The former, who were the Carmelites of the ancient obſervance, 
were called the moderate or mitigated ; while the latter, who were of the 
fri ebſervance, were diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of bare-footed Car- 
melites, 

LJ HzLyYoT, Hiſtoire des Ordret, tom, i. ch, xlvii. p. 340. t 
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the other changes which it occaſioned, even in the Ro-CEN T. 


man church, by exciting the circumſpection and emu- 
lation of thoſe who ſtill remained addicted to popery, 
gave riſe to various communities, which were all com- 
prehended under the general denomination of Regular 
Clerks. And as all theſe communities were, according 
to their own ſolemn declarations, formed with a defign 
of imitating that ſanCtity of manners, and reviving that 
ſpirit of piety and virtue that had diſtinguiſhed the ſacred 
order in the primitive times; this was a plain, though 
tacit confeſhon of the preſent corruption of the clergy, 
and conſequently of the indiſpenſable neceſlity of the Re- 
formation, | 
The firſt ſociety of theſe regular clerks was formed in 
the year 1524, under the 3 of Theatins, 
which they derived from their principal founder JoHN 
PETER CARAFFA (then biſhop of Theate, or Chieti, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and afterwards pope, under the 
title of PAUL IV) who was aſſiſted in this pious un- 
dertaking, by CA]JETAN, or GAETAN, and other devout 
aſſociates. heſe monks, being by their vows deſtitute 
of all poſſeſſions and revenues, and even ſecluded from the 
reſource of begging, ſubſiſt entirely upon the voluntary 
liberality of pious perſons. They are called by their 
profeſſion and inſtitute to revive a ſpirit of devotion, to 
purify and reform the eloquence of the pulpit, to aſſiſt 
the ſick and the dying by their ſpiritual inftructions and 
counſels, and to combat heretics of all denominations with 
zeal and afliduity [tz]. There are alſo ſome female con- 
vents eſtabliſhed under the rule and title of this order. 
The eſtabliſhment of the Theatins was followed by that 
of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, fo called from their 
having choſen that apoſtle for their patron ; though they 
are more commonly known under the denomination of 
Barnabites, from the church of St. BARNABAS, at Milan, 
which was beſtowed upon them in the year 1545. This 
order, which was approved by CLEMENT VII, and con- 
firmed about three years after by PauL III, was ori- 
ginally founded by ANTONIO Mavia ZAcHARTAS of 
Cremona, and BARTHOLOMEW FERRARI, and JACOB. 
ANT, Moxric1a, noblemen of Milan. Its members 
[tr] Hr vor, ibid, tom, iv, ch, xii, p. 72. 
were 
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CEN T, were at firſt obliged to live after the manner of the 


Theatins, tenouncing all worldly: goods and poſſeſſions, 
and depending upon the ſpontaneous donations of the 
liberal for their daily ſubſiſtence. But they grew ſoon 
weary of this precarious: method of living from hand to 
mouth, and therefore took the liberty, in proceſs of time, 
of ſecuring to their community certain poſſeſſions and 
ſtated revenues. Their principal function is to go from 
place to place, like the apoſtles, in order to convert ſin- 


ners and bring back tranſgreſſors into the paths of repent- 


Other new 
religious 
commu- 
nities. 


ance and obedience []. 

The Regular Clerks of St. Maicul, who are alſo called 
the fathers of Somaſqus, from the place where their com- 
munity was firſt eſtabliſhed, and which was alſo the re- 
ſidence of their founder, were erected into a diſtin ſo- 
ciety by JEROME /EMILIANI, a noble Venetian, and 
were afterwards ſucceſſively confirmed, in the years 1540 
and 1563, by the Roman pontiffs PAUL III and 
Prus IV [ſw]. Their chief occupation was to inſtruct 
the ignorant, and particularly young perſons, in the 
principles and precepts of the Chriſtian religion, and to 


procure aſſiſtance for thoſe that were reduced to the un- 


happy condition of orphans. The fame important mi- 
niſtry was committed to the Fathers of the Chriſtian doctrine 
in France and Italy. The order that bore this title in 
France was inſtituted by CÆsAR DER Bus, and confirmed, 
in the year 1597, by CLEMXNT VIII; while that which 


is known in Italy under the fame denomination, derives 


its origin from MARK Cusaxi, à Milaneſe knight, and 
was eſtabliſhed by the approbation and authority of 
Pius V and GREGory XIII. | 

XVIII. It would be an endleſs and, indeed, an un- 
profitable labour to enumerate particularly that prodi- 
gious multitude of leſs conſiderable orders and religious 
aſſociations, that were inſtituted in Germany and other 
countries, from an apprehenſion of the pretended heretics, 
who diſturbed by their innovations the peace, or rather 


- [4] Hzrvor, loc, cit. tam, iv, ch. xvi. p. 100. —In the ſame part of 
this incomparable wark, this learned author gives a moſt accurate, ample, 
and intereſting account of the other religious orders, which are here, for 
brevity's ſake, but barely mentioned. | 
[40] Acts Sandor, Februar, tom. ii. p. 217, 
9 the 
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the lethargy, of the church. For certainly no age pro- c E Nr. 


duced ſuch a ſwarm of monks, and ſuch a number of 
convents, as that in which LuTHER and the other re- 


to ignorance, ſuperſtition, and papal tyranny. We 
therefore paſs over in filence theſe leſs important eſtabliſn- 
ments, of which many have been long buried in oblivion, 
decauſe they were erected on unſtable foundations, while 
numbers have been ſuppreſſed by the wiſdom of certain 
pontiffs, who have conſidered the multitude of theſe com- 
munities rather as prejudicial than advantageous to the 
church. Nor can we take particular notice of the female 
convents, or nunneries, among which the Ur/ſutrnes ſhine 
forth with a ſuperior luſtre both in point of number and. 
dignity. The Preefts of the Oratory, founded in /taly by 
Pn1it1P NER1, a native of Florence, and publicly honoured 
with the protection of GREGORY XIII, in the year 1579, 
mult, however, be excepted from this general {ilence, on 
account of the eminent figure they have made in the 
republic of letters. It was this community that pro- 
duced BARO Ns, RAYNALDUS, and LADERCHIUSs, who 
hold ſo high a rank among the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians of 
the fixtcenth and following centuries ; and there are ſtill 
to be found in it men of conſiderable erudition and ca- 
pacity. The name of this teligious ſociety was derived 


from an apartment, accommodated in. the form of an 


Oratoryſ[x], or cabinet for devotion, which St. PHILIP 
NERI built at Florence for himſelf, and in which for many 
years he held ſpiritual conferences with his more intimate 
companions [y]. 


XIX. It is too evident to admit of the leaſt diſpute, The fate or 
that all kinds of erudition, whether ſacred or profane, Learning. 


were held in much higher eſteem in the weſtern world 
fince the time of LUTHER, than they had been before 
that auſpicious period. The Jeſuits, more eſpecially, 
boaſt, and perhaps not without reaſon, that their ſociety 


[x] Het vor, Hiſt. des Ordres, &c. tom. viii. ch. iv, p. 12. 
15] He was peculiarly aſſiſted in theſe conferences by BARNoxres, 
author of the Eccl:fiaftical Anrals, who alſo ſucceeded him as general of the 
order, and whoſe Anrals, on account of his imperfect knowledge of the 
Greek language, are fo remarkab!y Full of groſs faults, miſrepteſentations, 
and blunders, | 
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contributed more, at leaſt in this century, to the culture 
of the languages, the improvement of the arts, and the 
advancement of true ſcience, than all the reſt of the re- 
ligious orders. It is certain, that the ſchools and aca- 
demies, either through indolence or deſign, perſiſted ob- 
ftinately in their ancient method of teaching, though 
that method was intricate and diſagreeable in many re- 
ſpects; nor would they ſuffer themſelves to be better 
informed, or permit the leaſt change in their uncouth and 
diſguſting ſyſtems. The monks were not more re- 
markable for their docility than the ſchools ; nor did they 
ſeem at all diſpoſed to admit into the retreats of their 
loomy cloiſters a more ſolid and elegant method of in- 
13 than they had been formerly accuſtomed to. 
Theſe facts furniſh a rational account of the ſurpriſing 
variety that appears in the ſyle and manner of the writers 
of this age, of whom ſeveral expreſs their ſentiments with 
elegance, perſpicuity, and order, while the diction of a 
great part of their contemporaries 1s barbarous, perplexed, 
obſcure, and inſipid. | 
CzsAR BARONIUS, already mentioned, undertook to 
throw light on the hiſtory of religion by his annals of the 
Chriſtian church ; but this pretended light was ſcarcely 
any thing better than perplexity and darkneſs [z]. His 
example, however, excited many to enterprizes of the 
ſame nature. The attempts of the perſons they called 
heretics rendered indeed ſuch enterprizes neceſlary : 
for theſe heretics, with the learned FLackivs and 
CHEMNITZ at their head [a], demonſtrated with the ut- 
moſt evidence, that not only the declarations of holy 


ſcripture, but alſo the teſtimony of ancient hiſtory, and 


[z] The learned IsAac CasavBoN undertook a refutation of the Arra/s 
of BaRoN1vs, in an excellent work, entitled, Exercitationes, &c. and though 
he carried it no farther down than the 34th year of the Chriſtian zra, yet 
he pointed out a prodigious number of palpable and (many of them) ſhameful 
errors, into which the Romiſh annaliſt has fallen during that ſhort ſpace. 
Even the Roman catholic Literati acknowledge the inaccuracies and fault, 
of Bax ox ius; hence many learned men, ſuch as Pac, Nox1s, and 
T1ILLEMONT, have been employed to correct them. And accordingly a 
few years ago a new edition of theſe Annals was publiſhed at Lucca, with the 
corrections of theſe reviewers at the foot of each page. 

[2] The former in the Centuriæ Mag deburgenſes; the latter in his Examen 
Concilii Tridentini. | 
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the records of the primitive church, were in direct op-C EN T. 


poſition both to the doctrines and pretenſions of the 
church of Rome. This was wounding popery with its 


Ster. III. 
PAR H I, 


own arms, and attacking it in its pretended ſtrong holds... ? 


It was, therefore, incumbent upon the friends of Rome 
to employ, while it was time, their moſt zealous efforts 
in maintaining the credit of thoſe ancient fables, on 


which the greateſt part of the papal authority repoſed, as 
its only foundation and ſupport. 


XX. Several men of genius in France and Italy, who The ftate of 
have been already mentioned with the eſteem that is due Ph!oſophy. 


to their valuable labours{b], uſed their moſt zealous en- 
deavours to reform the barbarous philoſophy of the times, 
But the exceſſive attachment of the ſcholaſtic doors to 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the timorous prudence of many weak minds, who 
were apprehenſive that the liberty of ſtriking out new 
diſcoveries and ways of thinking might be prejudicial to 
the church, and open a new ſource of diviſion and diſ- 
cord, cruſhed all theſe generous endeavours, and ren- 
dered them ineffectual, The throne of the ſubtile Stagi- 
rite remained therefore unſhaken; and his philoſophy, 
whoſe very obſcurity afforded a certain gloomy kind of 
pleaſure, and flattered the pride of thoſe who were im- 
plicitly ſuppoſed to underſtand it, reigned unrivalled in 
the ſchools and monaſteries. Ir even acquired new cre- 
dit and authority from the Jeſuits, who taught it in their 
colleges, and made uſe of it in their 3 and diſ- 
putes. By this, however, theſe artful eceleſiaſtics ſhewed 
evidently, that the captious jargon and ſubtilties of that 
intricate philoſophy were much more adapted to puzzle 
heretics, and to give the popiſh doctors at leaſt the ap- 
pearance of carrying on the controverſy with ſucceſs, 
than the plain and obvious method of diſputing, which is 
pointed out by the genuine and unbiafled dictates of 
right reaſon. | 


XXI. The church of Rome produced, in this century, Theol-gical 


zii : ; writers of 
a prodigious number of theological writers. The moſt nene 


eminent of theſe, both in point of reputation and merit, perſusbbon. 


are as follow: THomMas DE Vo, otherwiſe named 
Cardinal CA ETAN, - Ecklus, - Cochl us, —EMusER, 


[5] See above, Sect, II. VIII, and IX. 
Vol. III. G g —SURIUS, 
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—SURIUs,—Hoslvs,—FABER,--SADOLET, --PIGHIU®, 
—V ATABLE, = CANUus, —D'EsrEN CE, - CARANZA,— 
MaLlnonaT, — FURRIANUSs,— ARIAS MonTANnUus, — 
CATHARINUS,— REGINALD POLE,—SI%XTUS SENENSIS, 
—CASSANDER,— PATA D'ANRADA—BAlus, — PA- 
MELIUS, and others [e]. 0 ir 
XXII. The religion of Rome, which the pontiffs are ſo 
deſirous of impoſing upon the faith of all that bear the 
Chriſtian name, is derived, according to the unanimous 
accounts of its doctors, from two fources, the writer 
word of God, and the umoritten; or, in other words, 
from ſcripture and tradition. But as the moſt eminent 
diyines of that church are far from being agreed concern- 
ing the perſon or perſons, who are authorized to inter- 
pret the declarations of theſe two oracles, and to deter- 
mine their ſenſe; ſo it may be aflerted with truth, that 
there is, as yet, no poſhbility of knowing with certainty 
what are the real doctrines of the church of Rome, nor 
where, in that communion, the judge of religious con- 
troverties is to be found, It is true, the court of Rome, 
and all thoſe who favour the deſpotic pretenſions of its 
pontift, 'maintain that he alone, who governs the church 
as CHRIST 's vice-gerent, is entitled to explain and de- 
termine the ſenſe of ſcripture and tradition in matters per- 
taining to ſalvation, and that, of conſequence, a devout 
and unlimited obedience is due to his deciſions. To 
give weight to this opinion, Pius IV formed the plan of 
a council, which was afterwards inſtituted and confirmed 
by Sixrus V, and called the Congregation for interpreting 
the decrees of the council of Trent, This congregation was 
authorized to examine and decide, in the name of the 
pope, all matters of ſmall moment relating to eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline; while every debate of any conſequence, 
and particularly all diſquiſitions concerning points of 
faith and doctrine, were left to the decifion of the pontiff 
alone, as the great oracle of the church [4], But not- 


ſc] For an ample account of the literary character, rank, and writings of 


* theſe learned men, and of ſeveral- others whoſe names are here omitted, ſee 


Louis Err, DG Pix, Bibliothegue des Auteur: Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. xiv & xvi. 
[4] See Ay MON, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, part V. ch. iv. p. 282, 
Hence it was that the approbation of Id oc EN XI was refuſed to the 
art ful and inſidious work of Boss vE T, biſhop of Meaux, entitled, An Ex- 
withſtanding 

2 
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withſtanding all- this, it was. impoſſible to perſuade the c EN P. 
wiſer part of the: Roman-catholic body to acknowledge. XVI. 
this exclufive authority in their head. And accordingly, pr 1. 
the greateſt part of the Gallican church, and a conſid er 
able number of very learned men of the popiſhi religion 
in other countries, think very differently from the court 
of Rome on this ſubject. They maintain, that all biſhops 
and doctors have a right to conſult the ſacred fountains 
of ſcripture and tradition, and to draw from thence the 
rules of faith and manners for themſelves and their 
flock; anck that all difficult points and debates of con- 
ſequence are to be referred to the cognizance and deci- 
ſion of general councils. Such is the difference of opi- 
nion (with reſpect to the determination of doctrine and 
controverſies) that ſtill divides! the church. of Rome; and 
as no judge has been, nor perhaps can be found, to com- 
poſe it, we may therefore reaſonably deſpair of ſeeing the 
religion of Rome acquire a permanent, ſtable, and deter- 
mined form. Ha i Is n 

XXIII. The council of Trent was aſſembled, as was The council 
pretended, to correct, illuſtrate, and fix with perſpicuity, of Trent. 
the doctrine of the church, to reſtore the vigour of its 
diſcipline, and to reform the lives of its miniſters. But 
in the opinion of thoſe Who examine things with impar- 
tiality, this aſſembly, inſtead of reforming ancient abuſes, 
rather gave riſe to new enormities; and many tranſ- 
actions of this council have exeited the juſt complaints of 
the wiſeſt men in both communions. They complain 
that many of the opinions of the ſcholaſtic doctors on 
intricate points (that had ſormerly been left undecided, 
and had been wilely. permitted as ſubjects. of free debate) 
were, by this council, abſurdly adopted as articles of 
faith, aad recommended as ſuch, nay impoſed, with 
violence, upon the conſciences of the people, under pain 
of excommunication. They complain of the ambi- 
guity that reigns in the decrees and declarations of that 
council, by which the diſputes and diflenſions, that had 
formerly rent the church, inſtead of being removed by 
clear definitions and wiſe and charitable deciſions, were 
* poſition of the DoBtrine of the Catholic Church, until the author had ſuppreſſed 
entirely the firſt edition of that work, and made correftions and alterations 
in the ſecond, © | 1 1 

Gg 2 | rendered, 
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Cc LN r. rendered, on the contrary, more perplexed and intricate, 


ser. in. 
Parr I. 


and were in reality pr ted and multiplied inſtead of 
being ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed. Nor were theſe the only 


— reaſons of complaint; for it muſt have been afflicting to 


thoſe that had the cauſe of true religion and Chriſtian 
liberty at heart, to ſee all things decided, in that aſſem- 
bly, according to the deſpotic will of the Roman pontiff, 
without any regard to the dictates of truth, or the autho- 
rity of ſeripture, its genuine and authentic ſource, and 
to ſee the aſſembled fathers reduced to ſilence by the Ro- 
man legates, and deprived, by theſe inſolent repreſenta- 
tives of the papacy, of that influrnce and credit, that 
might have rendered them capable of healing the wounds 
of the church. It was moreover a grievance juſtly to be 
complained of, that the few wiſe and pious ions, 
that were made in that council, were never ſupported by 
the authority of the church, but were ſuffered to dege- 
nerate into a mere lifeleſs form or ſhadow of law, which 
was treated 'with indifference and tranſgreſſed with im- 
punity. To ſum up all in one word, the maſt candid 
and impartial obſervers of things confider the council of 
Trent as an aſſembly that was more attentive to what 
might maintain the deſpotic authority of the pantif, than 
ſolicitous about entering into the meafures that were ne- 
ceflary to promote the good of the church. It will not 
— appear ſurpriſing, that there are certain doctors 
of the Romiſh church, who, inſtead of ſubmitting to 
the deciſions of the council. of Trent, as an ultimate rule 
of faith, maintain, on the contrary, that theſe deciſions 
are to be explained by the dictates of ſcripture and the 
language of tradition. Nor, when all theſe things were 
duly confidered, ſhall we have reaſon to wonder that this 
council has not throughout the ſame degree of credit and 
authority, even in thoſe countrics that profeſs the Roman 
catholic religion [e]. e | 
Some countries, indeed, ſuch as Germany, Poland, and 
Ttaly, have adopted implicitly and abſolutely the decrees of 
this council, without the ſmalleſt reſtriction of any kind. 
But in other placcs it has been received and acknow- 


le] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the note [h] of the 
original, and has throws the citations it contains into different notes, 


ledged 
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ledged on certain conditions, which modify, not a little, c ENT. 
its pretended authority, Among theſe latter we may 157, tO 
reckon the Spaniſh dominions, which diſputed, during p Ar 
many years, the authority of this council, and ack now 
ledged it at length only ſo far as it could be adopted 

without any prejudice to the rights and prerogatives of the 

kings of Spain f J. In other countries, ſuch as France [g] 

and Hungary [H], it never has been ſolemnly received or 

publicly acknowledged, It is true indeed, that, in the 

former of theſe kingdoms, thoſe decrees of Trent that 

relate to points of religious doctrine, have, zacitly and 
imperceptibly, through the power of cuſtom, acquired the 

force and authority of a rule of faith; but thoſe which 

regard external diſcipline, ſpiritual power, and eccleſi- 

aſtical government, have been conſtantly rejected, both 

in a public and private manner, as inconſiſtent with the 
authority and prerogatives of the throne, and prejudicial 

to the rights and liberties of the-Gallican church [i]. 

XXIV. Notwithſtanding all this, ſuch as are deſirous The princi- 
of forming ſome notion of the religion of Rome, will do — _ of 
well to conſult the decrees of the council of Trent, to- hole we. 
youu with the compendious confeſſion of 2 which was ligion, 

rawn up by the order of Pius IV. Thoſe, however, 
who expect to derive, from theſe ſources, a clear, com- 
pleat, and perfect knowledge of the Romiſh faith, will be 
greatly diſappointed, To evince the truth of this aſſer- 
tion, it might be obſerved, as has been already hinted, 
that, both in the decrees of Trent and in this papal con- 

I. See GAN NONE, FHiſboire Civile du Reyaeme de Naples, tom. iv. 

235. f 
> See Her. Goporr. Mas1z Diff. de Contemtu Concilii Tridentini in 
Gallia, which is publiſhed among bis other diflertations collected into one 
volume. See alſo the excellent diſcourſe which Dr. Coux RAY ha ſubs 
Joined to the ſecond volume of his French tranſſation of PAuL Saris 
Hiftory F the Council of Trent, entitled, Diſcoxrs ſur la Reception du Concile d- 

Trente, particulierement en France, p. 775. 789. 

LI Sce Lon AN DI Sanurtor, Vita Andr. Dudithii, p. 56. 

Lil See Lop, EI I. Du Pix, Biblierb. des Auteurs Eccigfaſtigues, tom. xv. 
* 2 For what relates to the Literary Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, the 
hiſtorians that have tranſmitted ace unts of it, and other circumſtances of 
that nature, ſee Jo, Cnx, Koch NI Bibliorbeca Theol, Symbelica, p. 325» 
377. as alſo SAL16's Hiftory of the Council of Trant (in German), p. 19 
320. 

8 3 feſſion, 
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CENT, feffion,, many things are expreſſed in a vague and am- 
1 un. biguous manner, and that deſignedly, on account of the 
PA x 7 1, inteſtine diviſions and warm debates that then reigned in 
—— the church. This other ſingular. circumſtance might 
alſo be. added, that ſeveral tenets are omitted in 'both, 
which no-Roman-catholic is allowed to deny, or even to 
call in queſtion. But, waving both theſe conſiderations, 
let it only be obſerved, that in theſe decrecs and in this 
confeſſion ſeveral doctrines and rules of worſhip are incul- 
cated in a much more rational and decent manner, than 
that in, Which they appear in the daily ſervice of the 
church, and in the public. plactice of its members [A]. 
Hence we, may: conclude, that the juſteſt notion of the 
doctrine of Rome is not to be derived ſo much from the 
terms made uſe of in the decices of the council of Trent, 
as from the real. fignification of theſe terms, which muſt 
be drawn from the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and obſervances, 
that are, eucryg where, in uſe in the Romiſh church. 
Add to all this, -another conſideration, which is, that in 
ä the bulls iſſued out from the papal throne in theſe latter 
times, certain doctrines, which were obſcurely propoſed 
in the cquncil: of Trent, have been explained with ſuffi- 
cient perſpicuity, and avowed without either heſitation 
or reſerve. Of this CLemen'T XI gave a notorious ex- 
ample, in the famous bull called UniGenirus, which 
was an enterprize as audacious as it proved unſucceſsful. 
The fte of XXV. As ſoon as the popes perceived the remarkable 
— ou or detriment their authority had ſuffered from the accurate 
ſcripture» interpretations of the holy ſcriptures that had been given 
knowledge, by the learned, and the peruſal of theſe divine oracles, 
which was now grown more common among the people, 
they left no methods unemployed that might diſcourage 
the culture of this moſt important branch of ſacred eru- 


rt m5 This is rye, in a more eſpecial manner, with reſpect to the 
canons of the council of Trent, relating to the doctr ine of purgatery, the in- 
wecatien of jaints, the worſhip of images and relicks, The terms employed in 
theſe canons are artfully choſen, ſo as to avoid the imputation of idolatry, 
in the pbilsephica! ſenſe of that word; for in the ſeripture- ſenſe they cannot 
avoid it, as all uſe of images in religious worſhip is expreſsly forbidden in the 
ſacred writings in many places, But this circumſpection does not appear in 
the worſhip of the Roman - catholics, which is notoriouſly idolatrous in both 
the ſenſes of that word. 


Lela. 
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dition. While the tide of reſentment ran high, they c E Nr. 


forgot themſelves in the moſt unaccountable manner. 


They permitted their champions to indulge themſelves p 


openly in reflections injurious to the dignity of the facred 
writings, and, by an exceſs of blaſphemy almoſt incredi- 
ble (if the paſſions of men did not render them capable of 
the greateſt enormities) to declare publicly, that the edicts 
of the pontiffs and the records of oral tradition were ſu- 
perior, in point of authority, to the expreſs language of 
the holy ſcriptures. But as it was impoſſible to bring 
the ſacred writings wholly into diſrepute, they took the 
moſt eſfectual methods in their power to render them 
obſcure and uſeleſs. For this purpoſe the ancient Latin 
tranſlation of the Bible, commonly called the Fulgate, 
though it abounds with innumerable groſs errors, and, 
in a great number of places, exhibits the moſt ſhocking 
barbarity of ſtyle, and the moſt impenetrable obſcurity 
with reſpect to the ſenſe of the inſpired writers, was de- 
clared, by a ſolemn decree of the council of Trent, an 


authentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, and perfect [1] tranſ- 
lation, and was conſequently recommended as a. pro- 


duction beyond the reach of criticiſm or cenſure. It 
was eaſy to foreſee that ſuch a declaration was every way 
2dapted to keep the people in ignorance, and to veil from 
their underſtandings the true meaning of the ſacred 

l] If we confult the canons of the council of 77-2, we (hall find 
that the word authentic is there explained in terms leſs poſitive and offenſive 
than thoſe uſed by Dr. MosuEIu. Nor is it ſtrictly true, that the Vulgate 
was declared by this council as a production beyond the reach, of criticiſm or 
cenſure ; ſince, as we learn from'FxAa-Paoro, it was determined that this 
Verſion ſhould be corrected, and à new edition of it publiſhed by perſons ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe *,” There was, indeed, ſomething highly ridicu- 


lous in the proceedings of the council in relation to this peint ; fer, if the 
natural order of things had been obſerved, the reviſal and correction of the 


Vulgate would have preceded the pompous approbation with which the coun- 
cil honoured, and, as it were, conſecrated that ancient Verſion, For how, 
with any ſhadow of good ſenſe, could the aſſembled fatbers ſet the ſeal of 


their approbation to a work which they acknowledged to ſtand in need of 
correction, and that before they knew whether or not the correction would 


anſwer their views and merit their approbation? 


* See Fra-Paoro Sarxri's Hiflory of the Council of Trent, book II. 
par, LIII. and Dr, CouxrayEgR's French tranſlation of this Hiſtory, vol. i. 
p. 234. note (29), ; 1 df 

Gg 4 Writings, 


XVI, 
Srer. III. 
AAT [I 
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CEN T. writings. In the ſame council, farther ſteps were taken 
i. to execute, with ſucceſs, the defigns of Rome. A ſevere 
PAR T I. and intolerable law was enacted, with reſpect to all in- 
—— terpreters and expoſitors of the ſcriptures, by which th 
were forbidden to explain the ſenſe of theſe divine books, 
ir matters relating to faith and practice, in ſuch a manner 
as to make them ſpeak a different language from that of 
the church and the ancient doctors fm]. The fame law 
farther declared, that the church alone (i. e. its ruler, the 
Roman pontiff) had the right of determining the true 
meaning and ſignification of ſcripture. To fill up the 
meaſure of theſe tyrannical and iniquitous proceedings, 
the church of Rome perſiſted obſtinately in affirming, 
though not always with the ſame impudence and plainneſs 
of ſpeech, that the holy ſcriptures were not compoſed 
for the uſe of the multitude, but only for that of their 
ſpiritual teachers; and, of conſequence, ordered theſe 
divine records to be taken from the people in all places 
where it was allowed to execute its imperious com 
Hands 1]. 5 1 s 2 0 
cammenta- XXVI., Theſe circumſtances had a viſible influence 
tors and eX- upon the ſpirit and productions of the commentators and 
— holy expoſitors of ſcripture, which the example of LUTHER 
ſcriptures, and his followers had rendered, through emulation, ex- 
tremely numerous. "The popiſh doctors, who vied with 
the proteſtants in this branch of ſacred erudition, were 
inſipid, timorous, fervilely attached to the glory and in- 
tereſts of the court of Rome, and diſcovered in their ex- 
plications all the marks of ſlaviſh dependance and con- 


ſtraint. They ſeem to have been in conſtant terror leſt 


+ „6 


KF [=] Itis remarkable, that this prehihition extends even, to ſuch in 
terpretations as were not defigned for public. view. Esiamſi bujuſmodi inter- 
pretationes nullo unquam tempor in lucem edenda forent. S810 4ta, tit. 
cap. ii. ; 

[-] The pontiffs were not allowed to execute this deſpotie order in all 
countries that acknowledged the juriſdiction of the church of Rome. The 
French and ſome other nations have the Bible in their mother. tongue, in 
which they perufe it, though much againft the will of the creatures of the 

nor 
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nor do they appear to have ſo much conſulted the real c E N T. 


doctrines taught by the ſacred writers, as the langu 


and ſentiments which the church of Rome has taken the p 


liberty to put into their mouths. Several of theſe com- 
mentators rack their imaginations in order to force out 
of each paſſage of ſcripture the four kinds of ſignifica- 
tions, called Literal, Allegorical, Tropological, and Anagu- 
gical, which ignorance and ſuperſtition had firſt invented, 
and afterwards held ſo facred, in the explication of the 
inſpired writings. Nor was their attachment to this 
manner of interpretation ſo ill imagined, fince it enabled 
them to make the ſacred writers ſpeak the language that 
was favourable to the views of the church, and to draw 
out of the Bible, with the help of a little ſubtilty, what- 
ever doctrine they had a mind to impoſe upon the credu- 
lity of the multitude. | | 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that, beſides theſe 
miſerable commentators that diſhonour the church of Rome, 
there were ſome in its communion, who had wiſdom 
enough. to deſpiſe theſe ſenſeleſs methods of interpreta- 
tion, and who, avoiding all myſterious ſignifications and 
fancies, followed the plain, natural, and literal ſenſe of 
the expreſhons uſed in the holy ſcriptures, In this claſs 


the moſt eminent were ERASMUS of Rotterdam, wha | 


tranſlated into Latin, with an elegant and faithful ſim- 
plicity, the books of the New Teſtament, and explained 
them with judgment in a paraphraſe which is deſervedly 
eſteemed ; Cardinal CAJETAN, who diſputed with Lu- 
THER at Aug burg, and who gave a brief, but judicious 
expoſition of almoſt all the books of the Old and New 
Teftament; Francis TrrELMAN, Is1DoRus CLARIUS, 
Jond MalnovAr, BEN E DIC JUSTINIAN, who acquir- 
ed no mean reputation by their commentaries on the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. To theſe may be added Gaicny, 
D'EsPENCE, and other Expoſitors 1.1 But theſe emi- 
nent men, whoſe example was ſo adapted to excite emu- 
lation, had almoſt no followers ; and, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, their influence. was gone, and their Jabours were 
forget. For, towards the concluſion of this century, 
EDMUND Rica, that ſtrenuous oppoſer of the en- 
croachments made by the pontiffs on the liberties of the 
[#] See Simon, Fi. Critique ds Views « de Noue, Teftament. 1 

| can 
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CENT, Gallican church, was the only doctor in the univerſity 

35 n of Paris who followed the literal ſenſe and the plain and 

r* 1. natural fi gnification of the words of ſcripture; while all 

——= the other commentators and interpreters, imitating the 

pernicious example of ſeveral ancient expoſitors, were 
always racking their brains for myſterious and ſublime 
fignifications, Where none ſuch were, nor could ny de- 
hgned by the ſacred writers [p]. 

The ſtate of XXVII. The ſeminaries of learning were filled, be- 

— wee fore the Reformation, with that ſubtile kind of theologi- 

Ey. 

cal doctors, commonly known under the denomination 
of ſehoelmen; ſo that even at Paris, which was conſidered 
as the principal ſeat of ſacred erudition, no doctors were 
to be found who were capable of diſputing with the pro- 
teſtant divines in the method they generally purſued, 
which was that of proving the doctrines they maintained 
by arguments drawn from” the Holy Scriptures and the 
writings of the fathers. This uncommon” ſcarcity of 
aidaftiat and ſcriptural divines produced much confuſion 
and perplexity, on many occaſions, even in the council 
of Trent; where the ſcholaſtic doctors fatigued ſome, and 
almoſt turned the heads of others, by examining and ex- 
plaining the doctrines that were there propoſed, accord- 
ing to the intricate and ambiguous rules of their captious 
philoſophy. Hence it became abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
form the methods of procceding in theological diſquiſi- 
tions, and to reſtore to its former credit that which drew 
the truths of religion more from the dictates of the ſacred 
writings, and from the ſentiments of the ancient doctors, 
than from the uncertain ſuggeſtions of human reaſon, and 
the I r ur pOn9s 2 of Fe, [4]. It was, 


[e] See BarrizT, Pie d' Edmund Richer, p. 9, 10. . 

[] See Du BourAx's account of the Reformation of the Theologicat 
Faculty, or College at Paris, in his Hiſt. Arad. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 790. In 
this reform, the Batchelors of Divinity, called Sententiarii and Biblici, are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed ; and (what is, extremely remarkable) the Au- 
guſlise monks, who were LuTHra's fraternity, are ordered to furniſh the 
college of divinity once a-year with a ſcriptural Batchelor ( Baccalaureuti/ 51. 
bhcum præſentart ); from whence we may conclude, that the monks bf the 
Auguſtine order, to which Lur HEA belonged, were much more converſant 
ia the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures. than the other Monaſtic focieties, But 
this academical law deſcrves to be quoted here at length, and that ſo much 
the more 83 Du Boutay's Hiſtory is in few hands, It is as follows; 


however, 
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however, impoſſible to deprive entirely the ſcholaſtic di- C E N r. 


vines of the aſcendant they had acquired in the ſemina- 
ries of learning, and had ſo long maintained almoſt with- 

out opgoſition. Nay, after having been threatened with. 
a diminution of their authority, they ſeemed to reſume 
new vigour from the time that the Jeluits adopted their 
philoſophy, and made uſe of their ſubtile dialectic, as a 
more effectual armour againſt the attacks of the heretics, 
than either the language of ſcripture, or the authority 
of the fathers. And, indeed, this intricate jargon of the 
ſchools was every way, proper to anſwer the purpoſes of a 
ſet of men, who found it neceſlary to puzzle and perplex, 
where they could neither refute with perſpicuity, nor 


prove with evidence. Thus they artfully concealed their 


defeat, and retreated, in the dazzled eyes of the multi- 
tude, with the appearance of victory (71, 
The Myſtics loſt almoſt all their 9 in the church 


of Rome 1 the Reformation; and that, partly on ac- 


count of the favourable reception they found among the 
proteſtants, and partly in conſequence of their pacific 
ſyſtem, which, giving them an averſion to controverſy in 
general, — — little diſpoſed to defend the papal 


cauſe againſt its numerous and formidable adverſaries. 


Theſe enthuſiaſts however were, in ſome meaſure, tole- 
rated in the church of Rome, and allowed to indulge 
themſelves in their philoſophical ſpeculations, on certain 
conditions, which obliged them to abſtain from cenſuring 
either the laws or the corruptions of the church, and 
from declaiming, with their uſual freedom and vehe- 


Auguſtinenſes quolibet anno Biblicum praſentabunt, ſecundum ſtatut um fel. 21. 
gued ſeguitur: Quilibet ordo Mendicantium et Collegium S Bernardi habeat quo- 
{bet anno Biblicum qui legat ordinarie, aliogui priventur Baccalaureo ſententiurio. 
It appears by this , that each of the Mendicant orders was, by a decree 
of the Theological Faculty, obliged to furniſh, yearly, a ſcriptural Batchelor 
(ſuch was LuTuER); and yet we ſee, that in the Reformation already men- 
tioned, this obligation is impoſed upon none but the Auguſtine monks 5 
from which it is natural to conclude, that the Dominicans, Franciſcans, and 
the other Mendicants, had entirely neglected the ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
and. conſequently had among them no ſcriptural Batebelors; and that the 
Auguſtine monks alone were in a condition to ſatisfy the demands of the 
Theological Faculty. 


EF [7] The tranſlator has added the two laſt ſenteaces of this paragraph, 


to illuſtrate more fully the ſenſe of the author, 
mence, 
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e E N r. mence, againſt the vanity of external worſhip, and the 
| diſſenſions of jarring and contentious doors, - 
= ph oY XXVIII. There was no ſucceſsful attempt made, in 
this century, to correct or improve the practical or moral 
The fate of ſyſtem of doctrine that was followed in the church of 
morality ani Rome z' nor, indecd, could any make ſuch an attempt 
28 ** without drawing upon him the diſpleaſure, and perhaps 
the fury, of the papal hierarchy. For, in reality, fuch a 
project of reformation ſeemed in no wife conducive to the 
intereſts of the church, as theſe intereſts were underſtood 
by its ambitious and rapacious rulers. And it is un- 
doubtedly certain, that many doctrines and regulations, 
on which the power, opulence, and grandeur of that 
church effentially depended, would have run the riſk of 
falling into diſcredit and contempt, if the pure and 
rational ſyſtem of morality, contained in the goſpel, had 
been exhibited, in its native beauty and ſimplicity, to 
the view and p:ruſal of all Chriſtians without diſtinction. 
Little or no zeal was therefore cxerted in amending or 
improving the doctrines that immediately relate to prac- 
tice. On the contrary, many perſons of eminent piety 
and integrity, in the communion of Rome, have grievouſly 
complained- (with what juſtice ſhall be ſhewn in its pro- 
per place [s), that, as ſoon as the Jeſuits had gained an 
aſcendant in the courts of princes and in the ſchools of 
learning, the cauſe of virtue began viſibly to decline. It 
has been alleged, more particularly, that this artful 
order employed all the force of their ſubtile diſtinctions 
to ſap the foundations of morality, and, in proceſs of 
time, opened a door to all forts of licentiouſneſs and ini- 


quity, by the looſe and diflolute rules of conduct they pro- 


pagated as far as their influence extended. This paiſonous 
doctrine ſpread, indeed, its contagion, in a latent man- 
ner, during the ſixteenth century; but, in the following 


age, its abettors ventured to expoſe ſome ſpecimens of its 


turpitude to public view, and thus gave occaſion to great 
commotians in ſeveral parts of Eurepe. I ot 


All the moral writers of the Romiſh church, in this 
century, may be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, the 
Schoolmen, the Dogmatiſis [t], and the Myſtics. The firſt 


5 | a b 
t [5] Sce Cent, XVII. SeR. II. Part I. Chap. I. S XXxXVV. 
l.] The reader will cafily perceive, by the hom! account of 


explained, 


/ 
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explained, or rather obſcured, the virtues and duties of 
the Chriſtian life, by knotty diſtinctions, and unintel- 


ligible forms of ſpeech, and buried them under an enor- 
mous load of arguments and demonſtrations. The ſe- 
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CENT, 
VI. 
« rer. III. 


PAR T |. 


cond illuſtrated them from the declarations of ſcripture 


and the opinions of the ancient doctors. While the third 
placed the whole of morality in the tranquillity of a mind, 
withdrawn from all ſenſible objects, and habitually em- 
ployed in the contemplation of the divine nature. 
XXIX. The number of combatants that the pontiffs 
brought into the field of controverſy, during this century, 


The ſtate of 


religious 


was prodigious, and their glaring defects are abundantly controver:y. 


known. It may be (aid, with truth, of the moſt of them, 
that, like many warriors of another claſs, they generally 
loſt ſight of all conſiderations, except thoſe of victory 
and plunder. The diſputants, which the order of Jeſuits 
ſent forth in great number, againſt the adverſaries of the 
church of Rome, ſurpaſſed all the reft in ſubtilty, im- 
pudence, and inveRive, ' But the chief leader and cham- 
pion of the polemic tribe was Roper T BELLARMINE, a 
Jeſuit, and one of the college of cardinals, who treated, 
in ſeveral bulky volumes, of all the controverſies that 
fubſiſted between the proteſtants and the church of Rome; 
and whoſe merit as a writer conſiſted, principally, in 
clearneſs of ſtyle, and a certain copiouſneſs of argument, 
which ſhewed a rich and fruitful imagination, This 
eminent defender of the church of Rome aroſe about the 
concluſion of this century, and, on his firſt appearance, 
all the force and attacks of the moſt illuſtrious proteſtant 
doctors were turned againſt-him alone. His candor and 
plain-dealing expoſed him, however, to the cenſures of 
ſeveral divines of his own communion ; for he collected, 


with diligence, the reaſons and objections of his adver- 


ſaries, and propoſed them, for the moſt part, in their full 
force, with integrity and exactneſs. Had he been leſs 
remarkable on account of his fidelity and induſtry ; had 
he taken care to ſelect the weakeſt arguments of his an- 
tagoniſts, and to render them ſtill weaker, by propoling 
them in an imperfect and unfaithful light, his fame woul 


theſe three claſſes, that is dees by Dr. Mos nx IN, that the word Dogmatift 
muſt not be taken in that magiſterial ſenſe, which it bears in modern lan- 
Zuage. 2 


have 


- 


| 
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C EN T. have been much greater > the friends, of Ramey than 
* dla BY it actually is [2]. | 
PazrT I. XXX. If we turn our view to the internal tate of the 
— church of Rome, and conſider the reſpective ſentiments, 
The contzo= opinions, and manners, of its different members, we ſhall 
ING find that, notwithſtanding its boaſted unity of faith, and 
church of Its. oſtentatious pretenſions to harmony and cencord, it 
Rome, was, in this century, and is, at this day, divided and 
diſtracted with diſſenſions and conteſts ot, various kinds. 
TLhhe Franciſcans and the Dominicans contend With -ve- 
hemence about ſeveral points of doctrine and ditcipline; 
The Scotiſts and Thomiſts are at etrrnai war. The 
biſhops have never ccaſed- diſputing witn the pontiff (and 
the congregations. that he has inſtituted to maintain his 
pretenſions) concerning the origin und limits of his au- 
thority and juriſdiction. The French and Flemings, 
together with other, countries, openly: oppoſe the Roman 
pontiff on many occaſions, ahd;:refyſe to acknowledge 
his ſupreme and unlimited dominion in the church; 
while, on the other hand, he ſtil]; continues to eneroach 
upon their privileges, ſometimes with violence and reſo- 
Jution, When he can do ſo with impunity, at other times 
with circumſpection and prudence, when vigorous mea- 
ſures appear dangerous or unneceſſary, The Jeſuits, 
who, from their felt riſe, had formed the project of di- 
miniſhing the credit and influence of all the 2 reli- 
gious orders, uſed their warmeſt endeavours to ſhare with 
the Benedictines and other monaſteries, which were 
richly endowed, a part of their opulence; and their en- 
deavours were crowned with ſuccel3, Thus they drew, 
upon their ſociety the indignetion and vengeance "of, the 
other religious communities, and armed againſt it the 
monks of every other denomination; and, in a more 
eſpecial manner, the Benedictines and. Dominicans, who 
ſurpailed all its enemies in the keenneſs and bitterneſs of 
their reſenument, - The rage of the Benedictines is ani- 
mated by a painful reflection on the poſſeſſions of which 
they had been deprived ; while the: Dominicans contend 
for the honour of their order, the privileges annexed to 
it, and the religious tenets by which it is Gps. 


[+] Sce Jo. Fx Ip. M, Av III Ecloga de fide Haronii et Bellarmini 125. . 
fciis dubia, publiſhed at Amſterdam in & vo, in 1698, l 
| Nor 
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Nor are the theological colleges and ſeminaries of learning RN T. 
more exempt from the flame of controverſy than the 
clerical 'and monaſtic orders; on the contrary, debates S*< 7+ II 


concerning almoſt all the doctrines of Chriſtianity are 
multiplied in them beyond number, and conducted with 
little moderation. It is true indeed, that all theſe con- 
teſts are tempered and managed, by the prudence and au- 


thority of the Roman pontiffs, in ſuch a manner as to 


prevent their being carried to an exceſſive height, to a 
length that might prove fatal to the church, by deſtroy- 
ing that phantom of external unity that is the ſource of 
its conſiſtence as an eccleſiaſtical body. I ſay tempered 
and managed; for to, heal; entirely theſe diviſions, and 
calm theſe animoſities, however it may be judged an un- 
dertaking worthy of one, who calls himſelf the Vicar of 
Chriſt, is, nevertheleſs, a work beyond the power, and 
contrary to the intention, of the Roman pontiff. 


XXXI. Beſides theſe. debates of inferior moment, The more 
momentous 
controver- 


which made only a light breach in the tranquillity and 
union of the church of Rome, there, arole, after the period 


403 


7 bb 


in which the council of Trent was aſſembled, contro- have divided 


verſies of much greater importance, which deſervedly at- 
tracted the attention of Chriſtians of all denominations. 
Theſe controverſies were ſet on foot by the Jeſuits, and 
from ſmall. beginnings. have increaſed gradually and ga- 
thered ſtrength ; ſo that the flame they produced has been 
tranſmitted. even to our times, and continues at this very 
day to divide the members of the Romiſh church in a 
manner that does not a little endanger; its ; ability. 
While the Roman pontiffs foment perhaps, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to extinguiſh, the leſs; momentous diſputes 
mentioned above, they: obſerve: a different conduct with 
reſpect to thoſe now under conſideration, The moſt 
zealous efforts of artifice, and authority ate conſtantly 
employed to calm the contending parties (fince it ap- 
pears impoſſible to unite and reconcile them), and to 
diminiſh the violence of commotions which they can 
ſcarcely ever hope entirely to ſuppreſs. Their efforts 
however have hitherto been, and ſtill continue to be, 
ineffectual. They have not even been able to calm the 
agitation and vehemence with which theſe debates are 
carried on, nor to inſpire any ſentiments of e 
an 


the church 
ot Rome, 
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e RN r. and mutual forbearance into minds, which are leſs ani- 
- _ mated by the love of truth, than by the ſpirit of faction. 
Panr il, XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and impar- 
tiality into theſe controverſtes will eafily perceive, that 
Two general there are two parties in the Roman church, whoſe no- 
claſſes an tions with reſpect both to doctrine and diſcipline are ex- 
the church tremely different. The : Jeſuits, in general, conſidered 
of Rome. as a body [w], maintain, with the greateſt zeal and obſti- 
| nacy, the ancient ſyſtem of doctrine and manners, which 
was univerſally adopted in the church before the riſe of 
LUTHER, and which, though abſurd and ill-digeſted, has, 
nevertheleſs, been conſidered as highly favourable to the 
views of Rome and the grandeur of its pontiffs. Theſe 
ſagacious ecclefiaſtics, whoſe-peculiar office it is to watch 
for the ſecurity and defence'of the papal throne, are fully 
perſuaded that the authority of the pontiffs, as well as the 
opulence, pomp, and grandeur of the clergy, depend en- 
tirely upon the preſervation of the ancient forms of doc- 
trine; and that every project that tends either to remove 
theſe forms, or even to correct them, muſt be in the 
higheſt degree detrimental to, what they call, the interefts 
of the church, and gradually bring on its ruin. On the 
other hand, there are within the pale of the Roman 
church, eſpecially fince the dawn of the Reformation, 
many pious and well-meaning men, whoſe eyes have 
been opened, by the peruſal of the inſpired and primitive 
writers, upon the corruptions and defects of the received 
forms of doctrine and diſcipline. Comparing the dictates 
of primitiye Chriſtianity with the vulgar Fſdem of po- 
pery, they have found the latter full of enormities, and 
have always been deſirous of a Reformation (though in- 
deed a partial one, according to their particular fancies), 
that thus the church might be purified from thoſe un- 
happy abuſes that have given riſe to ſuch fatal diviſions, 
and ftill draw upog it the cenfures and reproaches of the 
heretics, | | 
The main From theſe oppoſite ways of thinking aroſe naturally 
bes that di- the warmeſt contentions and debates between the Jeſuits 


vide the 


AE £2 [w] The Jeſuits are here taken in the general and collective ſenſe of 


duced to fix that denomination ; becauſe there are ſeveral individuals of that order, whoſe 
heads, ſentiments differ from thoſe that generally prevail in their community, 4 
3 an 
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and ſeveral doctors of the church of Rome. Theſe de-C E Nr. 
bates may be reduced under the fix following heads : XVI. 

The Fir/? ſubject of debate concerns the limits and ex- , & x 

tent of the power and juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff. The 
Jeſuits, with their numerous tribe of followers and de- Firſt ſubject 
pendents, all maintain, that the pope is infallible ;—that 5 
he is the only viſible ſource of that univerſal and un- 
limited power, which CHRIS has granted to the church; 
—that all biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive from him 
alone the authority and juriſdiction with which they are 
inveſted ;---that he is not bound by any laws of the 
church, nor by any decrees of the councils that compoſe 
it ;—and that he alone is the ſupreme law-giver of that 
ſacred community, a law-giver whoſe edicts and com- 
mands it is in the higheſt degree criminal to oppoſe or 
diſobey. Such are the ſtrange ſentiments of the Jeſuits z 
but they are very far from being univerſally adopted, 
For other doCtors of the church of Rome hold, on the 
contrary, that the pope is liable to error; - that his au- 
thority is inferior to that of a general council ;—that he 
is bound to obey the commands of the church, and its 
laws, as they are enacted in the councils that repreſent 
it ;---that theſe councils have a right to depoſe him from 
the papal chair, when he abuſes, in a flagrant manner, 
the dignity and prerogatives with which he is intruſted; 
—and that, in conſequence of theſe principles, the 
biſhops and other inferior rulers and doctors derive the 
authority that is annexed to their reſpective dignities, 
not from the Roman pontiff, but from CarisT himſelf. 

XXXIII. The extent and preragatives of the church form second ſub- 
the ſecond ſubject of debate. T he Jeſuits and their ad- ject of de- 
herents ſtretch out its borders far and wide. They com- bate. 
prehend within its large circuit, not only many who live 
ſeparate from the communion of Rome | x}, but even ex- 
tend the inheritance of eternal ſalvation to nations that 
have not the leaſt knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, or 
of its divine author, and conſider as true members of the 
church open tranſgreſſors which profeſs its doctrines, 


OF [x] They were accuſed at Spoleto, in the year 1653, of having main- 
tained, in their public inſtructions there, the probability of the ſalvation of 


many heretics, See Lx CLerc, Biblicth. Uriverſ, et Hiſtoriqgue, tom. xiv. 
p. 320. 
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C E N r. But the adverſaries of the Jeſuits reduce within narrower 
XVI. limits the kingdom of CHRIST, and not only exclude 
54 Tat from all hope of falvation, thoſe who are not within the 
pale of the church of Rome, but alſo thoſe who, though 
they live within its external communion, yet diſhonour 
their profeſſion by a vicious and profligate courſe of life. 
The Feſuits, moreover, not to mention other differences 
of leſs moment, aſſert, that the chutch can never pro- 
nounce an erroneous or unjuſt deciſion, either relatin 
to matters of fact, or points of doctrine [y]; while the ad- 
verſe party declare, that, in judging of matters of fact, it 
is not ſecured againſt all poſſibility of erring. 
The third XXXIV. The third claſs of controverſies, that divides 
deo the church of Rome, comprehends the debates relating to 
OA the nature, efficacy, and neceſſity of divine grace, together 
with thofe that concern original ſim, the natural power 
of man to obey the laws of God, and the nature and foun- 
dation of thoſe eternal decrees that have for their object 
the ſalvation of men. The Dominicans, Auguſtins, and 
Janſeniſts, with ſeveral other doctors of the church, 
adopt the following propoſitions: That the impulſe of 
divine grace cannot be oppoſed or reſiſted; — that there 
are no remains of purity or goodneſs in human nature fince 
its fall ;---that the eternal decrees of God, relating to the 
falvation of men, are neither founded upon, nor attended 
with, any condition whatſoever ; that God wills the 
falvation of all mankind, and ſeveral other tenets that 
are connected with theſe. The Jeſuits maintain, on the 
contrary, that the natural dominion of fin in the human 
mind, and the hidden corruption it has produced in our 
internal frame, are leſs univerſal and dreadful than they 
are repreſented by the doctors now mentioned ;—that 


FS [y] This diſtinftion, with reſpe& to the objects of infallibility, was 
chiefly owing to the following hiſtorical circumſtance : Pope InnocenT X 
condemned five propoſitions, drawn from the famous book of IAN SEN TVs, 
entitled, Auguſtinus, This condemnation occaſioned the two following que. 
ſtions: f, Whether or no theſe-propoſitions were erroneous * This was the 
queſtion de jure, i. e. as the tranſlator has rendered it, the queſtion relating 
# doctrine. 2d, Whether or no theſe propoſitions were really taught by AN- 
SENIUS? This was the queſtion de facto, i. e. relating to the matter of fact. 
The church was ſuppoſed, by ſome, infallible only in deciding queſtions of 
the former kind. ; 


human 
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human nature is far from being deprived of all power of C EN T. 
4 doing good ;---that the fuccours of grace are adminiſtered , ® = 
to all mantind in a meaſure ſufficient to lead them top, « x 1, 
eternal life and ſal vation that the operations of grate ——— 
offer no violence to the faculties and powers of nature, 
and therefore may be reed; and that God from all 
eternity has appointed everlaſting rewards and puniſh- 
ments, as the portion of men in a future world, not by 
an abſolute, arbitrary, and unconditional decree, but in 
conſequence of that divine and unlimited preſcience, by 
which he foreſaw the actions, merits, and characters of 
a every individual. 
3 XXXV. The Ta head, in this diviſion of the con- The fourth 
troverſies that deſtroy the pretended unity of the church ſubject of 

of Rome, contains various ſubjects of debate, relative to debate, 
doctrines of morality and rules of practice, which it would 
he both tedious and foreign from our purpoſe to enume- 
rate in a circumſtantiai manner ; though it may not be 
Improper to touch lightly the firſt principles of this end- 
leſs controverſy [z]. 

The Jeſuits and their followers have inculcated a very 
ſtrange doctrine with reſpect to the motives that deter- 
mine the moral conduct and actions of men. They re- 
preſent it as a matter of perfect indifference, from what 
motives men obey the laws of God, provided theſe laws 
are really obeyed ; and maintain, that the ſervice of thoſe 


* 


9 


[z] No author has given a more accurate, preciſe, and clear enumeration 
of the objections that have been made to the moral doctrine of the Jeſuits, 
and the reproaches that have been caſt on their rules of life; and none at the 
ſame time has defenged their cauſe with more art and dexterity, than the 
eloquent and ingenious GABRIEL DANIEL (a famous member of their 
order) in a piece, entitled, Entretiens de Cleandre et d"Eudoxe, This dialogue 
is to be found in the firſt volume of his Opuſcules, p. 35. and was defigned 
as an anſwer to the celebrated Provincial Leiters of Pas c AL, which did more 
real prejudice to the ſociety of the Jeſuits than can be well imagined, ang 
expoſed their looſe and perfidious ſyſtem of morals with the greateſt fideli 
and perſpicuity, embelliſhed by the moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of humour an 
irony, Father Dax1Er, in the piece abovementioned, treats with great 
acuteneſs the famous doclrine of probability, p. 351z the method of direfing 
our intentions, p. 556 ; equiwvecation and mental reſervation, p. 562; ſins of | 
ignorance and oblivion, p. 719; and it muſt be acknowledged, that, if the 
cauſe of the Jeſuits were ſuſceptible of defence or plauſibility, it has found 
in this writer an able and dexterous champion. 
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C EN T. who obey from the fear of puniſhment is as agreeable to 


XVI 


Ster. 


711, the Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed from a prin- 


Pax rm I. Ciple of love to him and to his laws. This deciſion ex- 


Cites the horror of the greateſt part of the doctors of the 
Roman church, who affirm, that no acts of obedience, 
that do not proceed from the love of God, can be ac- 


ceptable to that pure and holy Being. Nor is the doc- 


trine of the Jeſuits only chargeable with the corrupt 
tenets already mentioned. They maintain farther, that 
a man never ſins, properly ſpeaking, but when he tranſ- 
greſſeth a divine law, which is u 4nown to him, which 
is preſent to his mind while he acts, and of which he un- 
aerſtands the true meaning and intent. And they con- 
clude from hence, that, in ſtrict juſtice, the conduct of 
that tranſgreſſor cannot be looked upon as criminal, who 
is either 1gnorant of the law, or is in doubt about its 
true ſignification, or loſes ſight of it, through forgetful- 
neſs, at the time that he violates it. From theſe pro- 
poſitions they deduce the famous doctrines of probability 


and philoſophical fin, that have caſt an eternal reproach 


upon the ſchools of the Jefuits [@]. Their adverſaries 
behold theſe pernicious tenets with the utmoſt abhorrence, 
and aſſert that neither ignorance, nor forgetfulneſs of 
the law, nor the doubts that may be entertained with 
reſpect to its ſignification, will be admitted as ſufficient 


to juſtify tranſgreilors before the tribunal of God. This 


conteſt, about the main and fundamental points of mo- 
rality, has given riſe to a great variety of debates con- 
cerning the duties we owe to God, our neighbour, and 
ourſelves, and produced two ſects of moral doctors, 


Whoſe animolities and diviſions have miſerably rent the 


a] The doctrine of probability conſiſts in this: That an opinion or 


Precept may be followed with a good conſcience, when it is inculcated by four, er 


three, or two, ray even by one doctor of any conſiderable reputation, even though 
it be contrary to the judgment of him that follows it, and even of him that re- 


>Fommends it. This doctrine rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommodating 


themſelves to all the different paſſions of men, and to perſons of all tempers 
and characters, from the moſt auſtere to the moſt licentious, Philoſophical] 


n, according to the Jeſuits doQrine, is an action, or courſe of ations, that ts 


repugnant to the dictates of reaſon, and yet not offenſive to the Deity, See a fuller 
account of theſe two odicus doctrines, in the following part of this work, 
Cent. XVII. Sect, II. Part I. Chap, I. S XXXV, and in the author's and 
tranflator's notes. | | 


church 
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church of Rome in all parts of the world, and involved it c E N r. 

in the greateſt perplexities. p VI. 
XXXVI. The adminiſtration of the ſacraments, þp , 17 

eſpecially thoſe of penance and the euchariſt, forms the 

fifth ſubject of controverſy in the church of Rome. The The fifth 

Jeſuits and many other doctors are of opinion, that the 22 « 

ſalutary effects of the ſacraments are produced by their f 

intrinſic virtue and immediate operation [b] upon the mind 

at the time they are adminiſtered, and that conſequently 

it requires but little preparation to receive them to edifi- 

cation and comfort; nor do they think that God requires 

a mind adorned with inward purity, and a heart animated 

with divine love, in order to the obtaining of the ends 

and purpoſes of theſe religious inſtitutions. And hence 

it is, that, according to their doctrine, the prieſts are 

empowered to give immediate abſolution to all ſuch as 

confeſs their tranſgreſſions and crimes, and afterwards to 

admit them to the uſe of the ſacraments, But ſuch ſen- 

timents are rejected with indignation by all thoſe of the 

Romiſh communion who have the progreſs of vital and 

practical religion truly at heart. "Theſe look upon it as 

the duty of the clergy to uſe the greateſt diligence and 

aſſiduity in examining the characters, tempers, and 

actions of thoſe who demand abſolution and the uſe of 

the ſacraments, before they grant their requeſts ; ſince, 

in their ſenſe of things, the real benefits of theſe inſtitu- 

tions can extend to thoſe only whoſe hearts are carefully 

purged from the corruptions of iniquity, and filled with 

that divine love that caſteth out fear. Hence aroſe that 

famous diſpute in the church of Rome, concerning a 


© 
frequent approach to the Holy communion, which was carried 


(> [5] This is the only expreſſion that occurred to the tranſlator, as 
proper to render the true ſenſe of that phraſe of the ſcholaſtic divines, who 
ſay, that the ſacraments produce their effect cpere of crato. The Jeſuits and 
Dominicans maintain, that the ſacraments have in themſelves an inſtrumental 
and efficient power, by virtue of which they work in the ſoul (independently 
on its previous preparation or propenſities) a diſpoſition to receive the divine 
grace; and this is what is commonly called the opus pet of the ſacta- 
ments. Thus, according to their doctrine, neither knowledge, wiſdom, hu- 
mility, faith, nor devotion, are neceſſary to the efficacy of the ſacraments, 
whoſe victorious energy nothing but a mortal fin can teſiſt. See Dr. Covr- 
RAYER's Trarflation of PAuL Saze1's Hiſtory of tbe Council of Trent, tom. i. 
hyr, iis p. 423, 424. Edit, Amſterdam, 
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on with ſuch warmth in the laſt century, between the 
Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, with ArRnNauLD [c] at the 
head of the latter, and has been renewed in our times by 
the Jeſuit Pichox, who thereby incurred the indignation 
of the greateſt part of the French biſhops [4]. The 
frequent celebration of the Lord's ſupper is one of the 
main duties, which the Jeſuits recommend with peculiar 
earneſtneſs to thoſe who are under their ſpiritual direction, 
repreſenting it as the moſt certain and infallible method 
of appeaſing the Deity, and obtaining from him the en- 
tire remiſſion of their ſins and tranſgreſſions. This man- 
ner of proceeding the Janſeniſts cenſure with their uſual 
ſeverity ; and it is alſo condemned by many other learned 
and pious doctors of the Romiſh communion, who reject 
that intrinſic virtue and efficient operation that is attributed 
to the ſacraments, and wiſely maintain that the receiving 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper can be profitable ta 
thoſe only whoſe minds are prepared, dy faith, repentance, 
and the love of God, for that ſolemn ſervice. 

XXXVII. The ſixth and laſt controverſy turns upon 
the proper method of inſtructing Chriſtians in the truths 
and precepts of religion. One part of the Romiſh doc- 
tors, who have the progreſs of reiigion truly at heart, 
look upon it as expedient, and even neceſſary, to ſow the 
ſeeds of divine truth in the mind, in the tender and 
flexible ſtate of infancy, when it is moſt ſuſceptible of 
good impreſſions, and to give it by degrees, according to 
the meaſure of its capacity, a full and accurate knowledge 
of the doctrines and duties of religion. Others, who 
have a greater zcal for the intereſts of the church than 
the im proyement of its members, recommend a devout 
Ignorance to ſuch as ſubmit to their direction, and think 
a Chriſtian ſufficiently inſtructed when, he has learned 
to yield a blind and unlimited obedience to the orders of 
the church. The former are of opinion, that nothin 
can be ſo profitable and inſtructive to Chriſtians as the 
ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and conſequently judge it 


Le] AxnAULD publiſhed on this occaſion his famous book concerning the 
22 of communicating frequently, The French title is, Traite de da fre- 
quente Cemmunion. ; 

[4] See Faurnal Univerſel, tom. xiii, p. 143, tom. xv. p. 363. tom. xvi, 
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highly expedient that they ſhould be tranſlated into the c E N T. 


vulgar tongue of each country. The latter exclude 


the people from the ſatisfaction of conſulting the ſacred 


oracles of truth, and look upon all vernacular tranſlations 
of the Bible as dangerous, and even of a pernicious ten- 
dency, They accordingly maintain, that it ought only 
to be publiſhed in a learned language, to prevent its in- 
ſtructions from becoming familiar to the multitude, 
The former compoſe pious and inſtructive books to nou- 
riſh a ſpirit of devotion in the minds of Chriſtians, to 
enlighten their ignorance, and diſpel their errors; they 
illuſtrate and explain the public prayers and the ſo- 
lemn acs of religion in the language of the people, and 
exhort all, who attend to their inſtructions, to peruſe 
conſtantly theſe pious productions, in order to improve 
their knowledge, purify their affections, and to learn the 
method of worſhipping the Deity in a rational and ac- 
ceptable manner. All this, however, is highly diſpleaſing 
to the latter kind of doctors, who are always apprehen- 
five, that the blind obedience and implicit ſubmiſſion ef 
the people will diminiſh in proportion as their views are 
enlarged and their knowledge increaſed [el. 


ſe] The account here given of the more momentous controverſies that 
divide the church of Rome, may be confirmed, illuſtrated, and enlarged, by 
conſulting a multitude of books publiſhed in the laſt and preſent centuries, 
eſpecially in France and Flanders, by Janſeniſts, Dominicans, Jeſuits, and 
others. All the produCtions, in which the doctrine and precepts of the je- 
ſaits, and the other creatures of the Roman pontiff, are oppoſed and refuted, 
are enumerated by Do MIN I CoLoxIa, a French Jeſuit, in a work pub. 
liſhed, in 2735, under the following title: Bibliorbegue Janſeniſe, ou Cata- 
leg ue Alphabetique des prindpaux liures Janſeniſtes, or ſuſpetts de Janſeniſme, 
avec des notes Critique, This writer is led into many abſurdities by his extra» 
vagant attachment to the Roman pontiff, and to the cauſe and tenets of his 
order. His book, however, is of uſe in pointing out the various controver - 
ſies that perplex and divide the church of Rome, It was condemned by the 
late pope BEX EDIT XIV; but was, nevertheleſs, republiſhed in a new 
form, with ſome change in the title, and additions, that ſwelled it from one 
octavo volume to four of the ſame fize, This new edition appeared at Ant- 
egerp in the year 1752, under the following title: Di&ionnaire.des livres Jan- 
ſeniſtes, ou qui favoriſent le Fanſeniſme, a Anures chez; J. B. Verduſſen, And 
at muſt be acknowledged, that it is extremely uſeful, in ſhewing the inteſtine. 
diviſions of the church, the particular conteſts that divide its doctors, the 
relitzious tenets of the Jeſuits, and the numerous productions that relate to 
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C EN T. XXXVIII. All the controverſies that have been here 
82 3 mentioned did not break out at the ſame time. The diſ- 
Pax I 1. Putes concerning divine grace, the natural power of man 
to perform good actions, original ſin, and predeſtination, 
The diſputes which have been ranged under the third claſs, were pub- 
N red licly carried on in the century of which we are now 
concerning Writing. The others were conducted with more ſecrecy 
grace, &c. and reſerve, and did not come forth to public view be- 
fore the following age. Nor will this appear at all 
ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider that the controverſies 
concerning grace and free-will, which had been ſet in 
motion by LUTHER, were neither accurately examined, 
nor peremptorily decided, in the church of Rome, but 
were rather artfully ſuſpended and huſhed into ſilence, 
The ſentiments of LuTHER were indeed condemned; 
but no fixed and perſpicuous rule of faith, with reſpect 
to theſe diſputed points, was ſubſtituted in their place. 
The deciſions of St. AUGUsTIN were ſolemnly approved; 
but the difference between theſe deciſions and the ſenti— 
ments of LUTHER were never clearly explained. The 
firſt riſe of this fatal controverſy was owing to the zeal 
of MicHAEL BAlus, a doctor in the univerſity of Louvain, 
equally remarkable on account of the warmth of his piety 
and the extent of his learning. This eminent divine, 
like the other followers of AuGusTin, had an invincible 
averſion to that contentious, ſubtile, and intricate manner 
of teaching theology, that had long prevailed in the 
ſchools; and under the auſpicious name of that famous 
prelate, who was his darling guide, he had the courage 
or temerity to condemn and cenſure, in an open and 
public manner, the tenets commonly received in the 
church of Rome, in relation to the natural powers of man, 
and the merit of good works, This bold ſtep drew upon 
Barvs the indignation of ſame of his academical col- 
leagues, and the heavy cenſures of ſeveral Franciſcan 
monks. Whether the ſeſuits immediately joined in this 


the ſix heads of controverſy here mentioned. It muſt be obſerved, at the 
ſame time, that this work abounds with the moſt malignant invectives 
againft many perſons of eminent learning and piety, and with the moſt no. 
torious inflances of partiality and injuſtice ®, | 
See a particular account of this learned and ſcandalous work in the 
firſt and ſecond volumes of the Zibliatbegue des Sciences et des Beaux Arti, 

priated at the Hague. | 
oppolition, 
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cuſers of BAlus, is a matter unknown, or, at moſt, un- 
certain; but it is unqueſtionably evident and certain, 
that, even at the riſe of this controverſy, they abhorred 
the principal tenets of Baius, which he had taken from 
AUGUSTIN, and adopted as his own. In the year 1567, 
this doctor was accuſed at the court of Rome, and ſeventy- 
fix propoſitiaus, drawn from his writings, were condemned 
by pope Pius V, in a circular letter expreſsly compoſed 
for that purpoſe, This condemnation, however, was 
iſſued out in an artful and infidious manner, without any 
mention being made of the name of the author; for the 
fatal conſequences, that had ariſen from the raſh and in» 
conſiderate meaſures employed by the court of Rome 
againſt LUTEER, were too freſh in the remembrance of 
the prudent pontiff to permit his falling into new blunders 
of the ſame nature. The thunder of excommunication 
was therefore ſuppreſſed by the dictates of prudence, and 
the perſon and functions of Baius were ſpared, while 
his tenets were cenſured. About thirteen years after this 
tranſaction, GREGORY XIII complicd ſo far with the 
importunate ſolicitations of a Jefuit, named 'ToLET, as 
to reinforce the ſentence of Pius V, by a new condemna- 
tion of the opinions of the Flemiſh doctor. Baus ſub- 
mitted to this new ſentence, either from an apprehenſion 
that it would be followed by ſeverer proceedings in caſe 
of reſiſtance, or, which is more probable, on account of 
the ambiguity that reigned in the papal edict, and the 
vague and confuſed manner in which the obnoxious pro- 
poſitions were therein expreſſed. But his example, in this 
reſpect, was not followed by the other doctors who had 
formed their theological ſyſtem upon that of AuGu- 
STIN [VJ]; and, even, at this day, many divines of the 
Romiſh communion, and particularly the Janſeniſts, 
declare openly that Batvs was unjuſtly treated, and that 


J] See, fer an account of the diſputes relating to Baus, the works of 
that author, publiſhed in 4to at Calegn, in 1696, particularly the ſecond 
part, or appendix, entitled, Haiana, ſeu Scripta, quæ controwerſias ſpectaut oc- 
caſſone ſententiarum Bati exortas, - BAVYILE's Diction. at the article BA ius, in 
which there is an ample and circumſtantial account of theſe diſputes. Du 
Pin, Bibliottegue des Auteurs Ecclefiaſtiqnes, tom. xvi. p. 144. —Hiſtaire de la 
Compagnie de Jeſus, tom, iii, p. 161. 
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C E N T. the two edicts of Plus and GReGory mentioned above 

1 3 are 1 deſtitute of all authority, and have never 
PIA T 1. been received as laws of the church [g]. 

XXXIX. Be that as it may, it is at leaſt certain, that 

Conteſts the doctrine of AUGUSTIN, with reſpect to the nature 

. and operations of divine grace, loſt none of its credit in 

Gus, and Conſequence of theſe edicts, but was embraced and pro- 

Hamelius. pagated, with the ſame zeal as formerly, throughout all 

the Belgic provinces, and more eſpecially in the two 

flouriſhing univerſities of Louvain and Douay. This ap- 

peared very ſoon after, when two Jeſuits, named Less1us 

and HaMepivs, ventured to repreſent the doctrine of 

predeſtination in a manner different from that in which 

it appears in the writings of AUGUsTINn : For the fenti- 

ments of theſe Jeſuits were publicly condemned by the 

doctors of Louvain in the year 1587, and by thoſe of 

| Douay the year following. The biſhops of the Low- 

Countries were diſpoſed to follow the example of theſe 

two univerſities, and had already deliberated about aſ- 

ſembling a provincial council for this purpoſe, when the 

Roman pontiff, SixTus V, ſuſpended. their proceedings 

by the interpoſition of his authority, and declared, that 

the cognizance and deciſion of religious controverſies 

belonged only to the-vicar of CHRIST, reſiding at Rome. 

But this cunning vicar, whoſe ſagacity, prudence, and 

knowledge of men and things, never failed him in tranſ- 

actions of this nature, wiſely avoided making uſe of the 

privilege he claimed with ſuch confidence, that he might 

not inflame the diviſions and animoſities that were already 

ſubſiſting. And accordingly, in the year 1588, this con- 

teſt was finiſhed, and the ſtorm laid in ſuch a manner, 

as that the contending parties were left in the quiet poſ- 

ſeſſion of their reſpective opinions, and ſolemnly prohi- 

bited from diſputing, either in public or in private, upon 

the intricate points that had excited their diviſions. 

Had the ſucceeding pontiffs, inſtead of aſſuming the cha- 

racter of judges in this ambiguous and difficult contro- 

verſy, imitated the prudence of Sixrus V, and impoſed 


Je! This is demonſtrated fully. by an anonymous writer, in a piece, en- 
titled, Diſſertation ſur les Bulles contre Baius, ov Pon montre qu'elles ne font pes. 
regues par I Egliſe, and publiſhed ip two volumes 8x0 at Crrecht, in the year 
2737. 

| ſilence 


3 
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ſilence on the litigious doctors, who renewed afterwards C EN T, 

the debates concerning divine grace, the tranquillity and . XVL 

unity of the church of Rome would not have been inter- Ar iy 

rupted by ſuch violent diviſions as rage at preſent in its . 

boſom [Y]. | 
XL. The Roman church had ſcarcely perceived the The contro- 

fruits of that calm, which the prudence of SixTUs had verſies with 

reſtored, by ſupprefling, inſtead of deciding, the late — 

controverſies, when new commotions, of the ſame nature, 

but of a much more terrible aſpect, aroſe to diſturb its 

tranquillity, Theſe were occafioned by Lewis Mo- 

LINA [Ii], a Spaniſh Jeſuit, profeſſor of divinity in the 

univerſity of Ebora in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, 

publiſhed a book to ſhew that the operations of divine 

grace were entirely conſiſtent with the freedom of human 

will[k], and who introduced a new kind of hypotheſis, to 

remove the difficulties attending the doctrines of pre- 

deſtination and liberty, and to reconcile the jarring opi- 

nions of Auguſtinians, Thamiſts, Semi-Pelagians, and other 

contentious divines {/]. This attempt of the ſubtile 


[] See Apolegio Hiftorigue des deux Cenſures de Louvain et de Douay, par 
M. Gra v, 1688, in 8vo, The famous PaSQUuer QUENEL was the au- 
thor of this apology, if we may give credit to the writer of a book, entitled, 
Catechiſme Hiſtorigue et Dogmatigue ſur les Conteſtations de |" Egliſe, tom. i. 
p. 194,—Sce an account of this controverſy in a piece, entitled, Memoires 
pour Jervir à I' Hiſftatre des Contr overſes dans Þ Egliſe Romaine ſur la Predeſtination 
et ſur la Grace ; this curious piece is to be found in the fourteenth tome of LR 
Crerc's Bibliorbegue Univerſelle et Hiftorique, 


{:] From this Span:ſh doctor's name proceeded the well known denomina- 
tion of Maliniſis, by which thoſe Roman catholics are diſtinguiſhed, who ſeem 
to inclice to the doctrines of grace and free-will, that are maintained in op- 
poſition to thoſe of AuGusTINE. Many however, who differ widely from 
the ſentiments of Mol iN A, are unjuſtly ranked in the claſs of Molinifts, 

[4] The title of this famous book is as follows : Liberi Arbitrii Concordia 
cum Gratia donis, divina præ cientia, providentia, prædiſtinatione, et repro- 
batient, auftire Lud. Moliza, This book was firit publiſhed at Liſbon in folio, 
in the year 1583.—Afterwards, with additions, and in gto, at Antwerp, 
Lyons, Venice, ans other places, in 1595.—A third edition, ſtill farther aug- 
mented, was publiſhed at Antwerp in 1609, | 


II] Motina affirmed, that the Decree of predeſtination to eternal 
glory was founded upon a previous knowledge and co ſideration of the merits 
of the elect; that the grace, from whoſe operation theſe merits are derived, 
is not efficacious by its own intrinſie power only, but alſo by the conſent of 
gur own will, and becauſe it is adminiſtered in thoſe circumſtances in which 
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Spaniſh doctor was fo offenſive to the Dominicans, who 
followed St. THOMAS as their theological guide, that 
they ſounded, throughout the whole kingdom of Spain, 
the alarm of hereſy, and accuſed the Jeſuits of endea- 
vouring to renew the errors of PELAGIUs. This alarm 
was followed by great commotions, and all things ſeem-d 


to prognoſticate a general flame, when CLEMENT VIII, 


The con- 
gregation of 
aids. 


in the year 1594, impoſed filence on the contending 
parties, promiſing that he himſelf would examine with 
care and diligence every thing relating to this new de- 
bate, in order to decide it in ſuch a manner as might 
tend to promote the cauſe of truth and the peace of the 
church. | | | 

XLI. The pontiff was perſuaded that theſe gentle re- 
medies would ſoon remove the diſeaſe, and that, through 
length of time, theſe heats and animoſities would un- 
doubtedly ſubſide. But the event was far from be- 
ing anſwerable to ſuch pleaſing hopes. The Domini- 
cans, whe had long foſtered a deep-rooted and invincible 
hatred againſt the Jeſuits, having now a favourable op- 
portunity of venting their indignation, exhauited their 
furious zeal againſt the doctrine of MoLina, notwith- 
ſtanding the pacific orders of the papal edict, They 
fatigued inceſſantly the Spaniſh monarch, Pricie II, 
and the Roman pontiff, CLEMENT VIII, with their im- 
portunate clamours, until at length the latter found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of aſſembling at Rome a ſort of 
council for the deciſion of this controverſy. And thus 
commenced, about the beginning of the year 1598, thoſe 
famous deliberations concerning the conteſts of the 
Jeſuits and Dominicans, which were held in what was 
called the congregation de auxiliis, or of aids. This 
congregation was ſo denominated on account of the 
principal point in debate, which was the efficacy of the 
aids and ſuccours of divine grace, and its conſultations 


the Deity, by that branch of his knowledge, which is called Scientia Media, 
foleſees that it will be efficacious. The kind of preſcience, denominated in 
the ſchocls Scientia Media, is that foreknowledge of future contingents, that 
ariſes from an acquaintance with the nature and faculties of rational beings, 
of the circumſtances in which they ſhall be placed, of the objects that ſhall 
be preſented to them, and of the influence that theſe circumſtances and ob. 
z cis mult have on their ad ions. 


Were 
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were directed by LEWIS MavpRus1, biſhop of Trent, and CEN T, 
one of the college of cardinals, who fat as preſident in , og 
this aſſembly, which was compoſed beſides of three pA r 1. 
biſhops and ſeven divines choſen out of ſo many different 
orders, The remaining part of this century was wholly 
employed by theſe ſpiritual judges in hearing and weigh- 
ing the arguments alleged in favour of their re- 
ſpective opinions by the contending parties [m]. The 
Dominicans maintained, with the greateſt obſtinacy, 
| the doctrine of their patron St, THoMas, as alone con- 
tormable to truth, The Jeſuits, on the other hand, 
though they did not adopt the religious tenets of Mo- 
LINA, thought the honour of their order concerned in 
this controverſy, on account of the oppoſition fo publicly 
made to one of its members, and conſequently uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to have the Spaniſh doctor acquitted 
of the charge of Pelagianiſm, and declared free from 
any errors ot moment. In this they acted according to 
the true Monaſtic ſpirit, which leads each order to reſent 


os 
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[m] The hiſtery and tranſactions of this Corgregaties are related and il- 
luſtrated by feveral writers of different complexions, by Jeſuits, Domini- 
cans, and Janſeniſts, HYAcIR TH SENI, a Dominican, publiſhed, un- 
der the feigned name of AuGusTIN IE Branc, in the year 1700, at 
Lowogin, a work entitled, Hifforia Congregationum de auxiliis Gratie divine ; 
which was anſwered by another hiſtory of theſe debates compoſed by Liv. DR 
Mv, a ſeſuit, who aſſumed the name of Tango, ELZUTRARERN Ius, in 
order to lie concealed from public view, and whoſe book is entitled, Hiſtoriæ 
Controwerfiarum de Gratie divine auxiliis, The Dominicans allo publiſhed 
the Aa congregationum et diſputationum, que coram CLeMenTE VIII, er 
PavLo V, de auxiliis diving Gratie ſunt celebrate, a work compoſed by 
THoMaAs DE LEMos, a ſubtile monk of their order, who, in this very con- 
gregation, had defended with great applauſe the glory of St, Thomas againſt 
the Jeſuits. —AmidR theſe jarring accounts, a man muſt be endowed with 2 
ſupernatural ſagacity to come at the truth, For acts are oppoſed to acts, 
teſtimony to teſtimony, and narration to narration, It is therefore as yet a 
matter of doubt, which the court of Rome favoured moſt, on this occaſion, 
the Jeſuits or the Dominicans, and which of theſe two parties defended their 
£auſe with the moſt dexterity and ſucceſs.— There is alſo a hiſtory of theſe 
debates written in French, which was publiſhed in 8vo at Louvain, in the 
year 1702, under the following title: Hifvire de Congregations de auxiliis, 
par un Docteur de la Faculie de Theolegie de Paris, This hiſtorian, though he 
be neither deſtitute of learning nor elegance, being nevertheleſs a flaming 
Janſenift, diſcovers throughout his enmity againſt the Jeſuits, and relates all 
things in a manner that favours the cauſe of the Dominicans, 

the 
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the affronts that are offered to any of its members, as if 
they had been caſt upon the whole community, and to 
maintain, at all adventures, the cauſe of every individual 
monk, as if the interefts of the fociety were involved 
in it. 

XLII. Notwithſtanding the zealous attempts that 
were made, by ſeveral perſons of eminent piety, to re- 
ſtore the inſtitutions of public worſhip to their primitive 
ſimplicity, the multitude of vain and uſeleſs ceremonies 
ſtill remained in the church; nor did the pontiffs judge 
it proper to diminiſh that pomp and ſhew, that gave the 
miniſters of religion a great, though iII-acquired, in- 
fluence on the minds of the people. Beſides theſe cere- 
monies, many popular cuſtoms and inventions, which 
were multiplied by the clergy, and were either entire] 


abſurd or groſsly ſuperſtitious, called loudly for redreſs ; 


and, indeed, the council of Trent feemed diſpoſed to cor- 
rect theſe abuſes, and prevent their farther growth. But 
this good deſign was never carried into execution; it 
was abandoned, either through the corrupt prudence of 
the pope and clergy, who looked upon every check given 
to ſuperſtition as an attempt to diminiſh their authority, 
or through their criminal negligence about every thing 
that tended to promote the true intereſts of religion. 
Hence it happens, that in thoſe countries where there 
are few proteſtants, and confequently where the church 
of Rome is in no danger of loſing its credit and influence 
from the proximity and attempts of theſe pretended he- 
retics, ſuperſtition reigns with unlimited extravagance 
and abſurdity. Such is the cafe in Itah, Spain, and 
Portugal, where the feeble glimmerings of Chriſtianity, - 
that yet remain, are overwhelmed and obſcured by an 

enormous multitude of ridiculous ceremonies, and abſurd, 
fantaſtic, and unaccountable rites ; ſo that a perſon who 
arrives in any of theſe countries, after having paſſed 
through other nations even of the Romiſh communion, 
is immediately ſtruck with the change, and thinks him- 
ſelf tranſported into the thickeſt darkneſs, into the moſt 
gloomy retreats of ſuperſtition [J. Nor, indeed, are 


L=] It is well known that the French, who travel into Lay, employ the 
whole force of their wit and raillery in rendering ridiculous the monſtrous 
ſuperſtition of the Italians, The Italians, in their turn, look upon the 
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even thoſe countries, whom the neighbourhood of the c E Nr. 
proteſtants and a more free and liberal turn of mind have a XVI. 
rendered ſomewhat leſs abſurd, entirely exempt from the p', RP 
dominion of ſuperſtition, and the ſolemn fooleries that 
always attend it; for the religion of Rome, in its beſt 

form, and in thoſe places where its external worſhip is 

the leaſt ſhocking, is certainly loaded with rites and ob- 
ſervances that are highly offenſive to found reaſon. If, 

from this general view of things, we deſcend to a more 
circumitantial conſideration of the innumerable abuſes 

that are eſtabliſhed in the diſcipline of that church ; if 

we attend to the pious, or rather impious, frauds, which 

are impoſed, with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, 

in many places; if we paſs in review the corruption of 

the clergy, the ignorance of the people, the devout farces 

that are acted in the ceremonies of public worſhip, and 

the inſipid jargon and trifling rhetoric that prevail in the 
diſcourſes of the Roman-catholic preachers; if we weigh 

all theſe things maturely, we ſhall find, that they have 
little regard to impartiality and truth, who pretend that, 

ſince the council of Trent, the religion and worſhip of 

the Roman church have been every where corrected and 
amended, 


. 
* n — 


CHAF,-IL 
The Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES, 


I. THE ſociety of Chriſtians that goes under the ge- The eaftern 
neral denomination of the eaſtern church, is diſ- ors, ey 

perſed throughout Europe, Afia, and Africa, and may be ae three 

divided into three diſtin&t communities. The fir/? is branches, 

that of the Greek Chriſtians, who agree, in all points of 

doctrine and worſhip, with the patriarch reſiding at 


French that viſit their country as totally deflitute of all principles of religion. 
This is evidently the caſe, as we learn from the teſtimony of many writers, 
and particularly from that of Father Lazar, in his Voyages en Italie et on 
Eſpagne, This agreeable Dominican lets no opportunity eſcape of cenſuring 
and expoſing the ſuperſtition of the Spaniards and Italians; nor does he pre- 
tend to deny that his countrymen, and eyen he himſelf, paſſed for impious 
Libertiges in the opinion of theſe bigots, 


Conſtantinople, 


430 The Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, 


e ENT. Conſtantinople, and reject the pretended ſupremacy of the 


" 5 Roman pontiff. The ſecond eomprehends thoſe Chriſti. 


Parr I. ans, who differ equally from the Roman pontiff and the 


Grecian patriarch in their religious opinions and inllitu- 
tions, and who live under the government of their own 
| biſhops and rulers. "The third is compoſed of thoſe who 
are ſubject to the ſee of Rome, 
The Greeks II. That ſociety of Chriſtians that lives in religious 
ew Coe communion with the patriarch of Con/tantinople, is, pro- 
ing, perly ſpeaking, the Greek, though it aſſumes likewite 
the title of the eaſtern, church, This ſociety is ſub- 
divided into two branches, of which the one acknovy- 
*Iedges the ſupreme authority and juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople; while the other, though joined 
in communion of doctrine and worſhip with that pre- 
late, yet obſtinately refuſes to receive his legates, or to 
obey his edicts, and is governed by its own laws and in- 
ſtitutions, under the juriſdiction of ſpiritual rulers, who 
are independent on all foreign authority. 
is for the III. That part of the Greek church which acknow- 
raed gd ledges the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtantinople, is 
the pa*riarch divided, as in the early ages of Chriſtianity, into four 
of Cortantis large diſtricts or provinces, Conftantinople, Alexandria, 
* Antioch, and Jeruſalem, over every one of which a biſhop 
preſides with the title of Patriarch, whom the inferior 
biſhops and monaſtic orders unanimouſly reſpect as their 
common Father. But the ſupreme chief of all theſe 
patriarchs, biſhops, and abbots, and, generally ſpeaking, 
of the whole church, is the patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
'This prelate has the privilege of nominating the other 
patriarchs, though that dignity ſtill continues elective, 
and of approving the election that is made; nor is there 
any thing of moment undertaken or tranſacted in the 
church without his expreſs permiſſion, or his eſpecial 
order, It is true indecd, that, in the preſent decayed 
ſtate of the Greek churches, whoſe revenues are ſo ſmall, 
and whole former opulence is reduced almoſt to nothing, 
their ſpiritual rulers enjoy little more than the ſplendid 
title of Patriarchs, without being in a condition to ex- 
tend their fame or promote their cauſe by any undertak- 
ing of ſignal importance, 


IV. The 
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IV. The ſpiritual juriſdiction and dominion of the E Nr. 
patriarch of Conſtantinople are very extenſive, compre- XVI. 
hending a conſiderable part of Greece, the Grecian .es, 
MWallachia, Moldavia, and ſeveral of the European and 
Aſiatic provinces that are ſubject to the Turk. The and is di- 
patriarch of Alexandria reſides generally at Cairo, and ex- Frogs 
erciſes his ſpiritual authority in Egypt, Nubia, Lybia, vinces or 
and part of Arabia [o]. DAMAscus is the principal re- %ifrifts here 
ſidence of the patriarch of Antioch, whole juriſdiction ex- &eribed. 
tends to Meſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other pro- 
vinces [p], while the patriarch of Jery/alem comprehends, 
within the bounds of his pontificate, Paleſtine, Syria [q], 


PART I, 


[0] For an account of the patriarchate of Aexandria, and the various pre- 
lates who have filled that ſee, it will be proper to conſult 80 U Er RI Commens 
tar, de Patriarchis Al:xandrinis, which is prefixed to the fifth volume of the 
Aa Sanftorum, Menſis Junii; as alſo the Oriens Chriſtianus of Lx Qu1zng 
tom. ii. p. 329. The nature of their office, the extent of their authority, 
and the manner of their creation, is accurately deſcribed by Eus. Rxexave 
DOT, in his Diſſertatio de Patriarcha Alexandrine, which is publiſhed in the 
firſt volume of his Liturgiæ Orientales, p. 365. — The Grecian patriarch has, 
at this day, no biſhops under his jutiſdiction; the cherepiſcepi or rural biſhops 
alone are ſubject to his authority, All the biſhops acknowledge as their 
chief the patriarch of the Monophyſites, who is, in elle, the patriarch of 
Alexandria, 

ſp] The Jefuits have prefixed a particular and learned account of the pa- 
triarchs of Antioch to the fifth volume of the Ada SS. menſis Fulii, in which, 
however, there are ſome omiſſions and defects. Add to this the account 
that is given of the diſtrict or dioceſe of the p2triarch of Anticch by Mick. 
Lr Qu rz N, in his Oriens Chrifliarus, tom. ii. p. 679, and by Bracivs 
Txrius, in his Siria Sacra, d Deſcrittione Hiſtorico-Geographica delle due 
Chieſe Patriarcbali, Antiocha, et Gieruſalemme, publiſhed in folio at Rome, in 
the year 1695. There ate three biſhops in Syria which claim the title and 
dignity of patriarch of Antioch, The frft is the biſhop of the Melcbites, a 
name given to the Chriſtians in Syria, who follow the doctrine, inſtitutions, 
and worſhip of the Greek church; the ſecond is the ſpiritual guide of the 
Syrian Monophyfitesz and the third is the chief of the Maronitet, who hold 
communion with the church of Rowe, This laſt biſhop pretenss to be the 
true and lawful patriarch of Antioch, and is acknowledged as fuch, or at leaft 
receives this denomination, from the Roman pontiff, And yet it is certain, 
that the pope creates at Rome a patriarch of Antioch of his own choice, So 
that the ſee of Antioch has, at this day, four patriarchs, one from the 
Greeks, two from the Syrians, and one created at Reme, who is patriarch in 
partibus, i, e. titular patriarch, according to the ſiguification of that uſual 
phraſe, | 

[FP [4g] Syria is here erroneouſly placed in the patriarchate of Feruſalem, 
as it evidently belongs to that of Antioch, in which alſo Dr, MosHE1M places 
it in the preceding ſentence. 
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Arabia, the country beyond Fordan, Cana in Galilee, and 
mount Sion [r]. The epiſcopal dominions of theſe three 
patriarchs are indeed extremely poor and inconſiderable; 
for the Monophyſites have long fince aſſumed the pa- 
triarchal ſeats of Alexandria and Antioch, and have de- 
prived the Greek churches of the greateſt part of their 
members in all thoſe places where they have gained an 
aſcendant. And as Jeruſalem is the reſort of Chriſtians 
of every ſet, who have their reſpective biſhops and 
rulers, the juriſdiction of the Grecian patriarch is con- 
ſequently confined there within narrow limits. 

V. The right of electing the patriarch of Conſtantinople 
is, at this day, veſted in the twelve biſhops who reſide 
neareſt that famous capital ; but the right of confirming 
this election, and of enabling the new-choſen patriarch 
to exerciſe his ſpiritual functions, belongs only to the 
Turkiſh emperor. This inſtitution, however, if it is 
not entirely overturned, is nevertheleſs on many occaſions 
proſtituted in a ſhameful manner by the corruption and 
avarice of the reigning miniſters. "Thus it happens, that 
many biſhops, inflamed with the ambitious luſt of power 
and pre-eminence, purchaſe by money what they cannot 
obtain by merit, and ſeeing themſelves excluded from the 
patriarchal dignity by the ſuffrages of their brethren, 
find an open and ready way to it by the mercenary ſer- 
vices of men in power, Nay, what is yet more deplo- 
rable has frequently happened ; even that prelates, who 
have been choſen in the lawful way to this eminent office, 
have been depoſed in order to make way for others, 
whoſe only pretenſions were ambition and bribery, And, 
indeed, generally ſpeaking, he is looked upon by the 
Turkiſh vizirs as the moſt qualified for the office of 
patriarch, who ſurpaſſes his competitors in the number 
and value of the preſents he employs on that occaſion, 
It is true fome accounts worthy of credit repreſent the 
preſent ſtate of the Greek church as advantageouſly 


changed in this reſpect; and it is reported, that, as the 


Turkiſh manners have gradually aſſumed a milder and 
more humane caſt, the patriarchs live under their domi- 


LJ Bras. TERTII Siria Sacra, lib. ii. p. 165.—D. PayEBROCHIT 
Comment, de Patriarch. Hieroſolym, tom. iii. Afor, Sant, Menſ. Maii,—LE 
Qu1EN, Orjens (brit. tom, iii, p. 102, : 
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nion with more ſecurity and repoſe than they did ſome c E N T. 


ages ago. 


XVI. 
Sxer. III. 


The power of the patriarch among a people diſpirited pA + 1, 
by oppreſſion, and ſunk, through their extreme ignorance, ——— 


into the greateſt ſuperſtition, muſt undoubtedly be very 
conſiderable and extenſive ; and ſuch, indeed, it is. Its 
extent, however, 1s not entirely owing to the cauſes now 
mentioned, but to others that give no ſmall weight and 
luſtre to the patriarchal dignity. For this prelate does 
not only call councils, by his own authority, in order to 
decide, by their aſſiſtance, the controverſies that ariſe, 
and to make uſe of their prudent advice and wiſe delibe- 
rations in directing the affairs of the church; his pre- 
rozatives go yet farther, and, by the ſpecial permiſſion of 
the emperor, he adminiſters juſtice and takes cognizance 
of civil cauſes among the members of his communion. 
His influence is maintained on the one hand, by the au- 
thority of the Turkiſh monarch, and, on the other, by 
his right of excommunicating the diſobedient members 
of the Greek church, This right gives the patriarch a 
ſingular degree of influence and authority, as nothing has 
a more terrifying aſpect to that people than a ſentence of 
excommunication, which they reckon among the greateſt 
and moſt tremendous evils. The revenue of this prelate 
is drawn particularly from the churches that are ſubject 
to his juriſdiction ; and its produce varies according to 
the ſtate and circumſtances of the Greek Chriſtians, 
whoſe condition is expoſed to many viciſſitudes [e]. 


VI. The holy ſcriptures and the decrees of the firſt The doe- 
ſeven general councils are acknowledged by the Greeks as war the 
the rule of their faith. It is received, however, as A church. 


maxim eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, that no private perſon 


[s] Le Qu1tn, ibid, tom. i. p. 145.—ELsNER, Beſchreibung der Grie- 
ch iſchen Chriſten in der Turckey, p. 54. 
{:] Ceres, a Jeſuit, has given a Hiſtory of the Patriarchs of Conſtanti- 


| nople, in the Acta Sanctorum Menſis Auguſti, tom, i. p. 1.—257. There is. 


alſo a very ample account both of the ſee of Conſtantinople and its patriarchs, 
in the firſt volume of the Oriens Chriſtianus of Mien. LeqQuien, who treats 
moreover of the Latin patriarchs of that city, in the third volume of the ſame 
work, p. 786. See alſo a brief account of the power and revenues of the 
preſent patriarch, and of the names of the ſeveral ſees under his ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, in $M1TH#, De Eccleſ. Grace Hodierno Statu, p. 43.59. 


11 2 has 
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CEN T. has a right to explain, for himſelf or others, either the 
3 __ declarations of ſcripture, or the deciſions of theſe coun- 
Pan r I. Cils; and that the patriarch, with his brethren, are alone 
———— authoriſed to conſult theſe oracles, and to declare their 
meaning. And accordingly, the declarations of this 

prelate are looked upon as ſacred and infallible directions, 

whoſe authority is ſupreme, and which can neither be 
tranſgreſſed nor diſregarded without the utmoſt impiety. 

The ſubſtance of the doctrine of the Greek church is 
contained in a treatiſe, entitled, The Orthodox Confeſſion 

of the Catholic and Apoflolic Eaſtern Church, which was 

rawn up by PETER MocisLAvs, biſhop of Xiow, in a 

provincial council aſſembled in that city. This con- 

feſſion was tranſlated into Greek [u], and publicly ap- 


proved and adopted, in the year 1643, by PARTHENIUS 


of Conſtantinople, and all the other Grecian patriarchs. 


It was afterwards publiſhed in Greek and Latin at the 
expence of PANAGIOTA, the Turkiſh emperor's in- 
terpreter, a man of great opulence and liberality, who 
ordered it to be diſtributed gratis among the Greek 
Chriſtians; and it was alſo enriched with a recommen- 
datory letter compoſed by NECTARI1Us, patriarch of 
Jeruſalem [w]. It appears evidently from this confeſſion, 
that the Greeks differ widely from the votaries of the 


[+] It was originally compoſed in the Ruſſian language. 

[. This confeſſion was publiſhed in 3vo at Leipſie, with a Latin tranfla- 
tion, by LAuRx. Noxmanwus, in the year 1695. In the Preface we are 
informed, that it had been compoſed by NzcTAR1vs : but this aſſertion is 
refuted by NzcTArIvs himſelf, in a letter which follows immediately the 
preface, It is alſo affirmed, both in the Preface and Title-page, that this is 
the firſt public edition that has been given of the Greek confeſſion, But 
this aſſertion is alſo falſe; fince it is well known that is was publiſhed in 
Holland, in the year 1662, at the expence of PAnacioTA, The German 
tranſlation of this confeſſion was publiſhed at Francfort and Leipfic, in 4to, in 
1727. The learned Jo, CIS T. KocxtRus has given, with his uſual 
accuracy and erudition, an ample account both of this and the other confeſ- 
ſions received among the Greeks, in his Bibliotheca Theologiae Symbol. p. 45 
& 53. and the laborious Dr, HorrMAx, principal Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Wittemberg, publiſhed at Breſlaw, in 1757, a new edition of the Or1bodex 
Confeſſion, with an hiſtorical account of it. Thoſe who are deſirous of a 
circumſtantial account of the famous PAN AIO TA, to whom this confeſſion 
is indebted for a conſiderable part of its credit, and who has rendered to the 
Greek church in general the moſt eminent ſervices, will find id in CAN T R- 

%3xR's Hiſtoire de! Empire Ottoman, tom, iii, p. 149, 
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Roman pontiff, whoſe doctrines they reject and treat with e E N Tr. 
indignation in ſeveral places; but it appears, at the ſame 1 wg 
time, that their religious tenets are equally remote from pi z 1 
thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties, So that whoever per- 
uſes this treatiſe with attention, will be fully convinced, 
how much certain writers are miſtaken, who imagine 
that the obſtacles which prevent the union of the Greeks 
with-this or the other Chriſtian community, are but ſmall 
and inconſiderable [x]. | 

VII. The votaries of Rome have found this to be true The deſgn 
on many occaſions. And the Lutherans made an ex- ” uniting 
periment of the ſame kind, when they preſented a fruit- ve 
leſs invitation to the Greek churches to embrace their proteſtants 
doctrine and diſcipline, and live with them in religious miſcarries, 
communion, The firſt ſteps in this laudable attempt 

were taken by MELANCTHON, who ſent to the patriarch 

of Conſtantinople a copy of the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
tranſlated into Greek by Paul DoLscius. This pre- 

ſent was accompanied with a letter, in which the learned 

and humane profeſſor of Mittemberg repreſented the pro- 

teſtant doctrine with the utmoſt ſimplicity and faithful- 

neſs, hoping that the artleſs charms of truth might touch 

the heart of the Grecian prelate. But his hopes were 
diſappointed, for the patriarch did not even deign to ſend 

him an anſwer [y]. After this the divines of Tubingen 
renewed, with his ſucceflor JEREMIAH [z], the cor- 
reſpondence which had been begun by MELANCTHON, 

They wrote frequently, during the courſe of ſeveral 

years [a], to the new patriarch, ſent him another copy of 

the confeſſion of Augsburg, together with a Compend of 
Theology, compoſed by HEERBRAND, and tranſlated into 

Greek by MARTIN CRusfus; nor did they leave un- 


ak T 5 


[x] The learned FaBr1c1vs has given, in the tenth volume of his Biblio- 
theca Greca, p. 441. an exact and ample lift of the writers, whom it ig 
proper to conſult in order to the forming a juſt notion of the fate, circum- 
ſtances, and doctrines of the Greek church. 

D]! Lzo ALtaT1us, De perpetua Conſerſione Eccleſia Orient. et Occident, 
lib. iii. cap. viii. ii. p. 1005. 

([z] The name of the former patriarch was loszrn . In the year 
1559, he had ſent his Deacon DemETRIvus to Witteriberg, to inform himſe'f 
upon the ſpot of the genius and doctrines of the proteſtant religion. 

ſa] This correſpondence commenced in the year 1576, and ended in 1581, 
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employed any means, which a pious and well- conducted 
zeal could ſuggeſt as proper to gain over this prelate 
to their communion. The fruits, however, of this cor- 
reſpondence were very inconſiderable, and wholly conſiſted 
in a few letters from the Greek patriarch, written, in— 
deed, with an amiable ſpirit of benevolence and cordiality ; 
but at the ſame time in terms which ſhewed the impoſ- 
ſibility of the union ſo much deſired by the proteſtants. 
The whole train of theſe letters diſcovered in the Greeks 
an inviolable attachment to the opinions and inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors, and was ſufficient to demonſtrate the 
vanity of attempting to diſſolve it in the preſent ſituation 
and circumſtances of that people [5]. 

VIII. Nothing, indced, more deplorable can be con- 
ceived than the ſtate of the greateſt part of the Greeks, 
ſince their ſubjeCtion to the oppreſſive yoke of the "Turkiſh 
emperors. Since that fatal period, almoſt all learning and 
ſcience, human and divine, have been extinguiſhed among 
them. They have neither ſchools, colleges, nor any of 
thoſe literary eſtabliſhments that ennoble human nature, 
by ſowing in the mind the immortal ſeeds of knowledge 
and virtue, "Thoſe few that ſurpaſs the vulgar herd in 
intellectual acquirements, have derived this advantage 
from the {ſchools of learning in Sicily or Italy, where the 
ſtudious Greeks uſually repair in queſt of knowledge, or 
from a peruſal of tne writings of the ancient doctors, and 
more eſpecially of the theology of St. THOMAS, which 
they have tranſlated into their native language [c]. 

Such, at leaſt, is the notion of the learning of the 
modern Greeks, that is entertained by all the European 
Chriſtians, as well Roman catholics as proteſtants, and 
it is built upon the cleareſt evidence and ſupported by 
teſtimonies of every kind. Many of the Greeks deny 


[5] All the Acts and Papers, relating to this correſpondence, were pub 
liſhed in one volume at Wittemberg, in the year 1534, ſeeCnrisT, MATTH. 
Prarrii Liber de Afis et ſcriptis pablicis Ecclifig Mittembergicæ, p. 50. 
See alſo Jo, ALB. FA RI II Biblioch. Grace, vol. x. p. $17 —EMMAN. 
A SCHELSTRATEZ, Acta Fccleſie Orientalis contra Lutheri bæreſin, pub!iſhed 
at Rome in the year 1739, —LamMr Deliciæ Eruditorum, tom, viii. p. 176. 


fc] The tranſlator has inſerted tne note [&] of the original into the 
following paragraph of the Engliſh text, which begins thus: Such, at least, 

des, . 
with 
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with obſtinacy this inglorious charge, and not only de-c E NT. 
fend their countrymen againſt the imputation of ſuch XVI. 
groſs ignorance, but even go ſo far as to maintain that all "4b ä 
the liberal arts and ſciences are in as flouriſhing a ſtate ; 
in modern Greece, as they were in any period of the 
hiſtory of that nation. Among the writers that exalt 
the learning of the modern Greeks in ſuch an extraor- 
dinary manner, the firſt place is due to an eminent hiſto- 
rian [4], who has taken much pains to demonſtrate the 
error of thoſe who are of a different opinion. For this 
purpoſe he has not only compoſed a lift of the learned 
men that adorned that country in the laſt century, but 
alſo makes mention of an academy founded at Con/tanti- 
nople by a certain Greck, whoſe name was ManoLax, 
in which all the branches of philoſophy, as well as the 
liberal arts and ſciences, are taught with the utmoſt 
ſucceſs and applaule, after the manner of the ancient 
ſages of Greece, But all this, though matter of fact, does 
by no means amount to a ſatisfactory proof of the point 
in queſtion. It only proves, what was never doubted by 
any thinking perſon, that the populous nation of the 
Greeks, in which there is ſuch a conſiderable number of 
ancient, noble, and opulent families, 1s not entirely de- 
ſtitute of men of learning and genius. But it does not 
at all demonſtrate, that this nation, conſidered in general, 
is at preſent enriched with ſcience either ſacred or pro- 
fane, or makes any ſhining figure in the republic of letters. 
In a nation, which, generally ſpeaking, is ſunk in the 
moſt barbarous ignorance, ſome men of genius and learn— 
ing may ariſe, and ſhine like meteors in a gloomy firma- 
ment. With reſpect to the academy founded at Con- 
ſtautinople, it may be obſerved, that a literary eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſo neceſſary and yet ſo recent, confirms the judg- 
ment that has been almoſt univerſally formed concerning 
the erudition of the Greeks, 

This ignorance, that reigns among the Greeks, has 
the moſt pernicious influence upon their morals. Licen- 
tiouſneſs and impiety not only abound among the people, 
but alſo diſhonour their leaders; and the calamities, that 
ariſe from this corruption of manners, are deplorably 


[4] See DM. CAN TIMII, Hiſtoire de Empire Ottomann, tom. ii. p. 38. 
114 augmented 
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C E N T, augmented by their endleſs contentions and diviſions. 
XVI, Their religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the 
Ster. III. * . . 225 — 
P a+ I. greateſt part of which are either ridiculouſly trifling, or 
ſhockingly abſurd, Yet they are much more zealous in 
retaining and obſerving theſe ſenſeleſs rites, than in 
maintaining the doctrine or obeying the precepts of the 
religion they profeſs. Their miſery would be extreme, 
were it not for the ſupport they derive from the Greeks, 
who perform the functions of phyſicians and interpreters 
at the emperor's court ; and who, by their opulence and 
credit, frequently interpoſe to reconcile the differences 
or to ward off the dangers that ſo often portend the de- 
{ſtruction of their church. 


The Greek IX. The Rrfſians, Georgians, and Mingrelians, adopt 


church in- . R | 
r - 98 doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek church; 


on foreign though they are entirely free from the juriſdiction and 


juriſdietion. authority of the patriarch of Conſtantinaple. It is true, 


indced, that this prelate had formerly enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of a ſpiritual ſupremacy over the Ruſſians, to 
whom he ſent a biſhop whenever a vacancy happened, 
But, towards the concluſion of this century, this pri- 
vilege ceaſed by the following incident. eee 


patriarch of Corflantineple, undertook a journey into 


Aoſcouy, to levy pecuniary ſuccours, againſt his rival 
METROPHANES, and to drive him, by the force of money, 
from the patriarchal throne. On this occaſion, the 
Moſcovite monks, in compliance, no doubt, with the 
ſecret orders of the Grand Duke THEODORE, the ſon of 
JohN BASILIDESs, employed all the influence both of 
threatenings and ſupplications to engage JEREMIAH to 
place at the head of the Moſcovite nation, an indepen- 
dent patriarch, The patriarch of Conſtantinople, unable 
to reſiſt ſuch powerful ſolicitations, was forced to yield, 
and accordingly, in a council aſſembled at Maſcoto in the 
year 1589, nominated and proclaimed Jos, archbiſhop 
of Ry/tow, the firſt patriarch of the Moſcovites, This 
extraordinary ſtep was, however, taken on condition 
that every new patriarch of the Ruſſians ſhould demand 
the conſent and ſuffrage of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
and pay, at certain periods, fixed for that purpoſe, five 
hundred gold ducats. The tranſactions of this Moſcovite 
council were afterwards ratified in one aſſembled by 
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JEREMIAH at e ets in the year 1593, to whichC ENT, 
ratification the Turkiſh emperor gave his ſolemn con- © * 
ſent fe], But the privileges and immunities of the 8 
patriarch of Moſcow were ſtill farther extended about the N 
middle of the following age, when the four eaſtern 
patriarchs, under the pontificate of Dionys1us II, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, exempted him, at the renewed 
ſolicitation of the Grand Duke of Meſcory, from the 
double obligation of paying tribute, and of depending, 
for the confirmation of his election and inſtallation, on a 
foreign juriſdiction [V/]. | 

X. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or, as they were The Geor- 
anciently called, the /berians and Colchians, have declined Sians and 
ſo remarkably ſince the Mahometan dominion has been 0 
eſtabliſned in theſe countries, that they can ſcarcely be a 
ranked in the number of Chriſtians. Such, in a more 
eſpecial manner, is the depraved ſtate of the latter, who 
wander about in the woods and mountains, and lead a il 
ſavage and undiſciplined life; for among the Georgians, | 
or [berians, there are yet ſome remains of religion, morals, 
and humanity, Theſe nations have a pontiff at their 
head, whom they call The Catholic; they have alſo their 
biſhops and prieſts; but theſe ſpiritual rulers are a 
diſhonour to Chriſtianity, by their ignorance, avarice, 
and profligacy ; they ſurpaſs almoſt tne populace in the 
corruption of their manners, and, groſsly ignorant them- 
ſelves of the truths and principles of religion, they never 
entertain the leaſt thought of inſtructing the people. 
If therefore it be affirmed, that the Georgians and Mingre- 
lians, at this day, are neither attached to the opinions 
of the Monophy/ites, nor to thoſe of the Neſtorians, but 
embrace the doctrine of the Greek church ; this muſt be 
affirmed rather in conſequence of probable conjecture, 
than of certain knowledge; ſince it is impoſſible almoſt 
to know, with any degree of preciſion, what are the ſen- 
timents of a people who ſeem to lie in the thickeſt dark- 
neſs. Any remains of religion that are obſervable 


ä — —— == 


[e]! See Ax rox. PosszVINI Miſcovia =Micn, LEG uf, Oriens 
cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1292,—See alſo a rclation ef this tranſaction, which 
is publiſhed in the Catalagus Codic. MSS. Biblicth. Taurinenſ. p. 433—469- 

[f] LESEN, Oriens Chriſtian, tom. i. p. 155. Nie. Bzxc1vs, De 
Eccleſia Meſcovitica, par. I. ſect, I. c. xviti, p. 164. | | 

| among | 
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c EN r. among them, are entirely comprehended in certain ſacred 
XVI. feſtivals and external ceremonies, of which the former 
3 P are celebrated, and the latter are performed, without the 
eaſt appearance of decency ; fo that the prieſts adminiſter 
the ſacraments of baptiſm and of the Lord's ſupper with 
as little reſpect and devotion, as if they were partaking of 

an ordinary repaſt [g]. 
Of che eaſt- XI. The eaſtern Chriſtians, who renounce the com- 
ern church- munion of the Greek church, and differ from it both in 

es that ſe- . . 

parate from doctrine and worſhip, may be comprehended under two 
the commu- diſtinct claſſes. To the former belong the Monophyſites, 
82 — or Jacobites, fo called from JAcoꝶ ALBARDAIL [h], who 
Latinss declare it as their opinion, that in the Saviour of the 
world there is only ene nature; while the latter compre- 
hends the followers of NESTORIUSs, frequently called 
Chaldæans, from the country where they principally re- 
fide, and who ſuppoſe that there are two diſtinct perſons 
or natures in the Son of God, The Mencphyſites are ſub- 
divided into two fects or parties, the one African, the 
other Aſiatic. At the head of the Aſiatics is the patriarch 
of Antioch, who reſides, for the moſt part, in the mona- 


ſtery of St. Ax AN IAS, which is ſituated near the city of 


ſg] CrrmenT. GAT TAN us, Corciliatis Ecelſſæ Armenic. cum Romana, 
tom. i. p. 156.—C HAU DIN,; Voyage en Perſe, &c. tom. i. p. 67. where the 
reader will find Jos. Mar. Zampyi's Relation de la Colcbide et Mingrelic. 
LamBERTI Relation de la Colcbide ou Mingrelie, in the Recueil des Voyages au 
Nord, tom. vii. p. 160,—LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 1333. 
1339.—8ee alſo Rien. Siuox, Hiſtoire Critique des dogmes et Ceremonies des 
Cbreliens Orientaux, ch. v. & vi. p. 71. in which the learned author endea- 
vours to remove at leaſt a part of the reproach under which the Georgians and 
Mingreliaus labour on account of their ſuppoſed ignorance and corruption, 
The catbolics or pontiffs of Georgia and Mingrelia are, at this day, independent 
on any foreign juriſdiction; they are, however, obliged to pay a certain tri- 
bute to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 

le] This Jacos ALBAarDaAl, or BAR AD us as he is called by 
others, reſtores, in the ſixth century, the ſet of the Monophyfires, which 
was almoſt expiring, to its former vigour, and modelled it anew; hence 
they were called Jacebiten. Tunis denomination is commonly uſed in an ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, as comprehending all the Mecnophyſites, excepting thoſe of Ar- 
menia; it however more ſtrictly and properly belongs only to thoſe Aſlatic 
Monophyſites, of which IAco ALBARDAL was the reftorer and the chief, 
See Simon, Hiſtoire de Chretiens Orientaux, ch, ix. p. 123, a work, never- 
theleſs, that often wants correction. 


3 Merdin, 
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i Merdin, and ſometimes at Merdin, his epiſcopal ſeat, as c E Nr. 
ö alſo at Ami la, Aleppo, and other Syrian cities [i]. The 1 1 1 
N government of this prelate is too extenſive, and the p i . 


} churches over which he preſides too numerous, to admit 
4 of his performing, himſelf, all the duties of his high office; 

3 and therefo,e a part of the adminiſtration of the pontifi- 

X cate 1s given to a kind of colleague, who is called the 

2 maphrian or primate of the Eaſt, and whoſe doctrine and 

5 diſcipline are ſaid to be adopted by the eaſtern churches 

beyond the Tigris. This primate uſed formerly to re- 

ſide at Tauris, a city on the frontiers of Armenia; but his 

preſent habitation is the monaſtery of St. MaTTHEW, 

which is in the neighbourhood of a ts a city of 
Meſopotamia, It is farther obſervable, that all the pa- 

triarchs of the 7acobites aſſume the denomination of 1G- 

NATIUS [+], | 
i XII. The African Monophyſites are under the juriſ- The Copts | 
N diction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who generally re- and Abyſh- il 
3 ſides at Grand Cairo, and they are ſubdivided into Copts n. | 
; and Alyſſinians. The denomination of Copts compre- ll 
| hends all thoſe Chriſtians who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, 
and the countries adjacent, and whoſe condition is truly 
4 deplorable. Oppreſſed by the infatiable avarice and 
tyranny of the Turks, they draw out their wretched days 
in miſery and want, and are unable to ſupport either their 
| patriarch or their biſhops. Theſe are not, however, left 
entirely deſtitute ; ſince they are, in a manner, maintain- 
ed by the liberality of thoſe Copts, who, on account of 
their capacity in houſehold affairs, and their dexterity in 
the exerciſe of ſeveral manual arts, highly uſeful, though 
entirely unknown to the Turks, have gained admittance 
into the principal Mahometan families {/]. As to the 
Abyſſinians, they ſurpaſs conſiderably the Copts both in 
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[:] AssEMAN NI Diſert. de Monophyſ. tom. ii.— Biblictb. Orient. Clem. 
Patican. & viii. —FA usr. NAIRON, Eurplia fide; Catbelicæ ex Syrorum Mo- 
nument. par. I. p. 40.—LrqQuign, Oriens Chrift. tom. ii. p. 1343. 

LI AssEMANNI Diſſertat. de Monepbyſitts, Q viii, 

III REexauvor publ ſhed at Paris in to, in the vear 1713, a very learn- 
ed work, relative to the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Patriarchs, under the title of 
Hiſtoria Alexandrincrum Patriarebarum Facobitarum, &c, He alſo publiſhed 
the Office uſed in the ordination of the Jacobite Patriarch, with remarks, in 
the firſt volume of his Liturgiæ Orient, p. 467 —The internal ſtate of the 
Aexandrian or Coptic church, both with reſpect to doctrine and worſhip, is 
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C ; T. their numbers, their power, and their opulence; nor will 

Seco, III. this appear ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that they 

Pa x 1 I. live under the dominion of a Chriſtian emperor ; they, 

nevertheleſs, conſider the Alexandrian pontiff as their 

ſpiritual parent and chief, and conſequently, inſtead of 

chuſing their own biſhop, receive from that prelate a 

primate, whom they call abbuna, and whom they ac- 
knowledge as their ghoſtly ruler [1]. 

bay 2 XIII. "Theſe Monophyſites differ from other Chriſtian 

trines ang ſocieties, whether of the Greek or Latin communion, in 

rites of the ſeveral points both of doctrine and worſhip ; though the 

1 principal reaſon of their ſeparation lies in the opinion 

they entertain concerning the nature and perſon of JESUS 

CHRIST. Following the doctrine of DioscoRus, BAR- 

SUMA, XE NAIAS, FULLo, and others, whom they con- 

ſider as the heads or chief ornaments of their ſect, they 

maintain that in CHRIS the divine and human nature 

were reduced into one, and conſequently reject both the 

decrees of the council of Chalcedon and the famous letter 

of Leo the Great. That, however, they may not ſeem 

to have the leaſt inclination towards the doctrine of 

EuUTYCHEs, which they profeſs to reject with the moſt 

ardent zeal, they propoſe their own ſyſtem with the ut- 

moſt caution and circumſpection, and hold the following 

obſcure principles: That the two natures are united in 

CHRIST without either canfiſion or mixture; fo that 

though the nature of our Saviour be really one, yet it is 


at the ſame time 7wofold and compound [n]. By this 


deſcribed by WAxsSL Es, in his Hiftoire de ] Egliſe q Alexandrie, que nous ap- 
Pellont celle de Jacobites Copies, publiſhed at Paris in 1667, Add to this 
another work of the ſame author, entitled, Relation d'un Voyage en Egypte, 
p- 293. in which there is a particular account of the Coptic monaſteries and 
religious orders, See alſo Neuweaux Memeires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus dans be Levant, tom. li. p. 9.—MaALLET, Deſcription de I Egy|te, 
tom, ii. p. 64. | 

[m] Jos Lupory, Comment. in Hiſtor, Athiop. p. 451. 461. 466. 
Loo, Voyage d Abiſſinie, tom, ii. p. 36.—Nouveaux Memoires des Miſſions 
dans le Levant, tom, iv. p. 277-—Micu, Lequien, Orient Cbriſtian. 
tom. ii. P · 641. ; | 

LI] AssEMANNI Biblioth, Orient. Clement. Vatican, tom ii. p. 25, 26. 29. 
34. 117. 133. 135. 277. 297, &c.—— See, in the ſame work, ABULPHAy 
RAGE'S Subtile Vindication of the Doftrine of bis Seti, vol. ii. p. 288. There 
iz a complete and circumſtantial account of the religion of the Abyſſinians, 
in the Theologia AEthiopica of Gexcory the Abyſſinian, publiſhed by 
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declaration it appears, that thoſe learned men, who look c E Nx. 
upon the difference between the Monophyſies and the 0 XVI. 
Greek and Latin churches, rather as a diſpute about Pi . 
words than things, are not ſo far miſtaken as ſome have 
imagined ſo]. Be that as it may, both the Aſiatic and 
African Monophyſites of the preſent times are, generally 
ſpeaking, ſo deeply ſunk in ignorance, that their attach- 
ment to the doctrine by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from other Chriſtian ſocieties, is rather founded on their 
own obſtinacy and on the authority of their anceſtors, 
than on any other circumſtance; nor do they even pre- 
tend to appeal, in its behalf, to reaſon and argument [þ]. 

XIV. The Armenians [g], though they agree with The Armes 
the other Monophy/ites in the main doctrine of that ſect nians. 
relating to the unity of the divine and human nature in 


1 
| 
l 
: 


Fans Tus, in his Lux evangelii toti orbi exoriens, p. 716. where there is 
alſo a lift of all the writers, who have given accounts of the Aby flinians, 


[0] See La Crozr, Hift. du Chriſtianiſme des Indes, p.23.—ASSEMANNI l 
loc. citat. tom. ii, p. 291, 297, Rick. Simon, Hiſtvire des Chretiens Orien- i 
taux, p. 119.— Jo. Joacn. SCHRODERI Theſaurus Linguæ Armenice, p. 276. 
8 The truth of the matter is, that the terms uſed by the Monophyſites are 
ſomething more than equi vocal; they are contradictory. It may alſo be far- 
ther obſerved, that thoſe who pretend to hold a middle path between the 
doctrines of Neftorius and Eutyches, were greatly embarraſſed, as it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to oppoſe the one, without adopting, or at leaſt appearing to 
adopt, the other, | 


[p] The liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and the Abyſſinians, 
have been publiſhed, with learned obſervations, by RENAU Dor, in the firſt 
and ſecond volumes of his Liturgiæ Orientales, 


e] The firſt writer, who gave a circumſtantial account of the religion and 
hiſtory of the Armenians, was CLEMENT GALANI, an Italian of the 
order of the Theatins, whoſe Conciliatio Eccleſiæ Armenice cum Romana, was 
publiſhed at Rome, in three volumes in folio, in the year 1650. The other 
authors, who have treated of this branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are enu- 
merated by Fa trx1ctus, in his Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, ch. xxxviiie 
p. 640, to which muſt be added, LZ GVIEN Oriens Cbhriſtianus, tom. i, 
p. 1362,—The H:/ory of Chriſtianity in Armenia, which the learned LA 

Caso x has ſubjoined to his account of the progreſs of the Chtiſtian religion 
in Abyſſinia, and which was publiſhed at the Hague in 1739, is by no means 
anſwerable to the importance and copiouſneſs of the ſubject ; which muſt be 
attributed to the age and infirmities of that author, For an account of the 

; particular inſtitutions and rites of the Armenians, ſee GxMELrti Canngat | 
5 Voyage du tour du monde, tom, ii. p. 146, 


Cunlsr, | 
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CuRisT, differ from them, nevertheleſs, in many points 
of faith, diſcipline, and worſhip; and hence it comes to 
paſs, that they hold no communion with that branch of 
the Monophyſites, who are Facobites in the more limited 
ſenſe of that term. The Armenian church is governed 
by three patriarchs [7]. The chief of theſe, whoſe dio- 
ceſe comprehends the Greater Armenia, beholds forty-two 
archbiſhops ſubjected to his juriſdiction, and reſides in a 
monaſtery at a place called Echmiazin. The revenucs 
of this ſpiritual ruler are ſuch as would enable him to 
live in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent manner s]; 
but there is no mark of pomp or opulence in his external] 
appearance, nor in his domeſtic ceconomy. His table is 
frugal, his habit plain; nor is he diſtinguiſhed from the 
monks, with whom he lives, by any other circumſtance _ 
than his ſuperior power and authority, He is, for the 
moſt part, elected to his patriarchal dignity by the ſuf 
frages of the biſhops aſſembled at Echmiazin, and his 
election is confirmed by the folemn approbation of the 
Perſian monarch. The ſecond patriarch of the Arme- 
nians, who is called The Catholic, reſides at Cis, a city of 
Cilicia, rules over the churches eſtabliſhed in Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath twelve archbiſhops 
under his juriſdiction. He alſo at preſent acknowledges 
his ſubordination to the patriarch of Echmiazin. The 
third and laſt in rank of the patriarchs abovementioned, 
who has no more than eight or nine biſhops under his 
dominion, reſides in the iſland of Aghtamar, which is in 
the midſt of the Great Lake of Yaraſpuracan, and is 
looked upon by the other Armenians as the enemy of 
their church. | 


-I Sir Pavi Ricavr mentions four; but his authority, were it 
more reſpectable than it really is, cannot be compared with that of the ex- 
cellent ſources from whence Dr. Mosxz1mM draws his materials, 

[s] R. Sox has ſubjoined to his Hiſtoire de Chretiens Orient. p. 217. an 
account of all the Armenian churches, that are ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
this grand patriarch, But this account, though taken from Uscanus, an 
Armenian biſhop, is nevertheleſs defective in many reſpeAs. For an account 
of the reſidence and manner of life of the patriarch of ECHMITIAZIx, fee 
Paul Lucas Voyage au Levant, tom. ii. p. 247, & GEMELLI CARRERI 
Voyage du tour du mande, tom, ii. p. 4—10, 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe prelates, who are patriarchs in the true c ENT, 
ſenſe of that term, the Armenians have other ſpiritual  XVT. 
leaders, who are honoured with the title of Patriarchs ; Y*<7: mg 
but this, indeed, is no more than an empty title, unat- . 
tended with the authority and prerogatives of the pa- 
triarchal dignity, Thus the archbiſhop of the Arme- 
nians, who lives at Conſtantinople, and whoſe authority is 
reſpected by the churches eſtabliſhed in thoſe provinces 
that form the connection between Europe and A/ia, enjoys 
the title of Patriarch. The ſame denomination is given 
to the Armenian biſhop who reſides at Jeruſalem; and 
to the prelate of the fame nation, who has his epiſcopal 
ſeat at Caminec in Poland, and governs the Armenian 
churches that are eſtabliſhed in Rz/jia, Poland, and the 
adjacent countries. Theſe biſhops aſſume the title of 
Patriarchs, on account of ſome peculiar privileges con- 
ferred on them by the Great Patriarch of . Echmiazin, 

For by an authority derived from this ſupreme head of 

the Armenian church, they are allowed to conſecrate 

biſhops, and to make, every third year, and diſtribute 

among their congregations, the holy chriſn or ointment, 

which, according to a conſtant cuſtom among the eaſtern 
Chriſtians, is the privilege of the patriarchs alone [t]. 

XV. The Neſtorians, who are alſo known by the de- The Nefto- 
nomination of Ghaldeans, have fixed their habitations 8 
chiefly in Meſopotamia and the adjacent countries, They OO 
have ſeveral doctrines, as well as ſome religious cere- 
monies and--inſtitutions, that are peculiar to themſelves, 

But the main points, that diſtinguiſh them from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, are, their perſuaſion that NeEsToRI1Us 
was unjuſtly condemned by the council of Epheſus, and 
their firm attachment to the doctrine of that prelate, 
who maintained that there were not only two zaturcs, 
but alſo two diſtinct perſons in the Son of God. In the 
earlier ages of the church, this error was looked upon as 


li] See the Nouneaux Memiires des Miſſions de la Compagric de Jeſus, 

tom. iii, p. 1—218. where there is an ample and circumſtantial account both 
of the civil and religious ſtate of the Armenians, This account has been 
highly applauded by M. pE ta Crore, for the fidelity, accuracy, and in- 
duſtry, with which it is drawn up, and no man was more converſant in ſub- 
jects of this nature than that learned author,Ser La Caozs, Hiftiire du 
Cbriſtianijezs a Etbicpie, 9. 345, c 6 
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of the moſt momentous and pernicious kind ; but in our 
times it is eſteemed of leſs conſequence, by perſons of the 
greateſt 1 jo and authority in theological matters, even 

oman catholic. doctors, They conſider this 
whole controverſy as a diſpute about words, and the 
opinion of NEsTORI1Us, as a nominal, rather than a real, 
hereſy ; that is, as an error ariſing rather from the words 
he employed, than from his intention in the uſe of them. 
It is true indeed, that the Chaldeans attribute to CHRIST 
two natures, and even two 2 1 but they correct what 
may ſeem raſh in this expreſſion, by adding, that theſe 
natures and perſons are ſo cloſely and intimately united, 
that they have only one aſpect. Now the word barſopa, 
by which they expreſs this aſpect, is preciſely of the ſame 


ſignification with the Greek word (wmporwrov) which 


ſignifies a perſon [u]; and from hence it is evident, that 
they attached to the word aſþed? the ſame idea that we 
attach to the word per/or, and that they underſtood by 
the word perſon, preciſely what we underſtand by the 
term nature. However that be, we muſt obſerve here, to 
the laſting honour of the Neſtorians, that, of all the 
Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, they have been 
the moſt careful and ſucceſsful in avoiding a multitude 
of ſuperſtitious opinions and practices that have infected 
the Greek and Latin churches [x]. 

XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the various 
branches of that numerous and powerful ſect were under 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the ſame pontiff, or catholic, 
who reſided, firſt at Bagdat, and afterwards at Mouſul. 
But in this century the Neftorians were divided into two 
ſects, They had choſen, in the year 1552, as has been 
already obſerved, two biſhops at the ſame time, SIMEON 


Iz] It is in this manner that the ſentiments of the Neſtorians are explain- 
edin theinſcriptions which adorn the tombs of their patriarchs in the city of 


Mouſul.—See AS8$EMANNI Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. par. II. p. 210. 


—R, S1MoN, Hiſtoire de la Creance des Chretiens Ortentaux, ch. vii. p. 94. — 
PzTzxus STR0ZzA, De degmatibus Chaldeorum, publiſhed in 8vo at Rome, in 
the year 1617, 

[x] See the learned diſſertation of AssEMHANN H de Syris Neſforianis, which 
occupies entirely the fourth volume of his Biblioth, Oriental, Vatican. and 
which ſeems to have been much conſulted, and partly copied, by Mick. Lx- 
QUIEN, in the eleventh volume of his Oriens Chriſtianus, p. 1078. 
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BARMAMA and Jon SULAKA, otherwiſe named 8tup. E Vr. 
The latter, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and to triumph XVI. 
over his competitor, went directly to Rome, and acknow- 2 _ 
ledged the juriſdiction, that he might be ſupported by eric 
the credit of the Roman pontiff. In the year 1555, 
SIMEON DENHA, archbiſhop of Gelu, adopted the party 

of the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the com- 
munion of the Latin church; and, being afterwards 

choſen patriarch himſelf, fixed his reſidence in the city 

of Ormia, in the mountainous parts of Perſia, where his 
ſucceſſors ſtil] continue, and are all diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of SIMEON. So far down as the laſt century, theſe 
patriarchs perſevered in their communion with the church 

of Rome, but ſeem at preſent to have withdrawn them- 

ſelves from it y]. The great Neſtorian pontiffs, who 

form the oppoſite party, and look with an hoſtile eye on 

this little patriarch, have, ſince the year 1559, been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the general denomination of ELIAS, and 

reſide conſtantly in the city of Mouſoul [2]. Their ſpi- 

ritual dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part of 

Aſia, and comprehends alſo within its circuit the Ara- 

bian Neſtorians ; as alſo the CHRISTIANS of St. THo- 

MAS, who dwell along the coaſt of 17alabar [a]. 

XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian ſocietics now mentioned, The re- 
who ſtill retained ſome faint ſhadow at leaſt of that ſyſtem mains of 
of religion delivered by CHRIST and his Apoſtles, &. 
there were other ſects diſperſed through a great part of 
Aſia, whoſe principles and doctrines were highly perni- 
cious. Theſe ſects derived their origin from the Ebio- 
nites, Valentinians, Manicheans, Baſilidians, and other 
ſeparatiſts, who, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, ex- 

Cited ſchiſms and factions in the church. Equally ab- 
horred by "Turks and Chriſtians, and thus ſuffering op- 
preſſion from all quarters, they declined from day to day, 


[y] See Jos. Si. AssEMANNI Bidlicth, Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 538. 
& tom, ii. p. 456. 

[z] A lift of the Neſtorian pontiffs is given by AssEMANNI, in his Bihlioth. 
Orient, Vatic. tom, iii, par, I. p. 711. which is corrected, however, in the 
ſame volume, par, II. p. .— See alſo LeqQuien, Oriens Chriſtianus, 
tom. 11, p. 1078. 

[a] The reader will find an ample account of the Chriſtians of St, Tno- 
MAS in LA CROIZ x, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes. — See allo ASSEMANNL 
loc. citat. tom. iii, par. II, cap. ix. p. cccexiii. | 
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of the moſt momentous and pernicious kind ; but in our 
times it is eſteemed of leſs conſequence, by perſons of the 
greateſt weight and authority in theological matters, even 


. among the Roman catholic doctors. They conſider this 


Their pa- 
triarchs. 


whole controverſy as a diſpute about words, and the 
opinion of NEsTORIUSs, as a nominal, rather than a real, 
hereſy; that is, as an error ariſing rather from the words 
he employed, than from his intention in the uſe of them. 
It is true indeed, that the Chaldeans attribute to CHRIST 
two natures, and even two perſons; but they correct what 
may ſeem raſh in this expreſſion, by adding, that theſe 
natures and perſons are ſo cloſely and intimately united, 
that they have only one aſpect. Now the word barſopa, 
by which they expreſs this aſpect, is preciſely of the ſame 
ſignification with the Greek word (wzorwrov) which 
ſignifies a perſon [u]; and from hence it is evident, that 
they attached to the word gſpect the ſame idea that we 
attach to the word perſon, and that they underſtood by 
the word per/on, preciſely what we underſtand by the 
term nature. However that be, we muſt obſerve here, to 
the laſting honour of the Neſtorians, that, of all the 
Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, they have been 
the moſt careful and ſucceſsful in avoiding a multitude 
of ſuperſtitious opinions and practices that have infected 
the Greek and Latin churches [x]. 

XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the various 
branches of that numerous and powerful ſect were under 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the fame pontiff, or catholic, 
who reſided, firſt at Pagdat, and afterwards at Mouſul. 
But in this century the Neftorians were divided into two 
ſects, They had choſen, in the year 1552, as has been 
already obſerved, two biſhops at the ſame time, SIMEON 


Iz] It is in this manner that the ſentiments of the Neſtorians are explain- 
edin theinſcriptions which adorn the tombs of their patriarchs in the city of 
Mouſul.— See AS8$EMANNI Biblicth, Orient. Vatican, tom. ili. par. II. p. 210, 
R. SiMoN, Hiſteire de la Creance des Chretiens Ortentaux, ch. vil. p. 94. — 
Prrxus STROZ ZA, De degmatibus Chaldeorum, publiſhed in 8vo at Rome, in 
the year 1617. 

[x] See the learned diſſertation of As8EM anni de Syris Neſtorianis, which 
occupies entirely the fourth volume of his Biblioth, Oriental, Vatican, and 
which ſeems to have been much conſulted, and partly copied, by Mick. Le- 
QUIEN, in the eleventh volume of bis Oriens Chriſtianus, p. 1078. | 
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The latter, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and to triumph 
over his competitor, went directly to Rome, and acknow- 


the credit of the Roman pontiff, In the year 1555, 
SIMEON DENHA, archbiſhop of Gelu, adopted the party 
of the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the com- 
munion of the Latin church; and, being afterwards 
choſen patriarch himſelf, fixed his reſidence in the city 
of Ormia, in the mountainous parts of Perſia, where his 
ſucceſſors ſtill continue, and are all diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of SIMEON. So far down as the laſt century, theſe 
patriarchs perſevered in their communion with the church 
of Rome, but ſeem at preſent to have withdrawn them- 
ſelves from it y]. The great Neſtorian pontiffs, who 
form the oppoſite party, and look with an hoſtile eye on 
this little patriarch, have, ſince the year 1559, been diſ- 
tinguiſned by the general denomination of ELIASs, and 
reſide conſtantly in the city of Mouſoul [2], Their ſpi- 


ritual dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part of 


Aſia, and comprehends alſo within its circuit the Ara- 
bian Neſtorians; as alſo the CHRTISTIANS of St. Tho- 
MAS, who dwell along the coaſt of 17zlabar [a]. 
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XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian ſocieties now mentioned, The re- 


who ſtill retained ſome faint ſhadow at leaſt of that ſyſtem 
of religion delivered by CHRIST and his Apoſtles, 
there were other ſects diſperſed through a great part of 
Aſia, whoſe principles and doctrines were highly perni— 
cious. "Theſe ſects derived their origin from the Ebio- 
nites, Valentinians, Manicheans, Baſilidians, and other 
ſeparatiſts, who, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, ex- 
Cited ſchiſms and factions in the church. Equally ab- 
horred by Turks and Chriſtians, and thus ſuffering op- 
preſſion from all quarters, they declined from day to day, 


{y] See Jos. S1. AssrMANNI Z£idlicth, Oricnt, Vatican. tom. i. p. 538. 
& tom. ii. p. 456. 

[z] A liſt of che Neſtorian pontiffs is given by Ass EM AN NI, in his B;h/ieth, 
Orient, Vatic. tom. iii, par. I. p. 711. which is cotrected, however, in the 
ſame volume, par, II. p. cz. —Sce alſo LeqQuien, Oriens Chriſftianus, 
tom. 11, p. 1078. 

[a] The reader will find an ample account of the Chriſtians of St. Tuo- 
MasinLa CROIZ R, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes. — See alſo ASSEMANNI 
loc, citat. tom. iii, par, II, cap. ix, p. cccexiii. 
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and fell at length into ſuch barbarous ſuperſtition and 
ignorance, as extinguiſhed among them every ſpark of 
true religion, Thus were they reduced to the wretched 
and ignominious figure they at preſent make, having 
fallen from the privileges, and almoſt forfeited the ve 
name, of Chriſtians. The ſect, who paſs in the Fal 
under the denomination of Sabians, who call themſelves 
Mendai, Jjabi, or the diſciples of Jonun, and whom the 
Europeans entitle the Chriſtians of St. Joux, becauſe 
they yet retain ſome knowledge of the goſpel, is proba- 
bly of Jewiſh origin, and ſeems to have been derived 
from the ancient Hemerebapti/is, of whom the writers of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory make frequent mention [a]. This 
at leaſt is certain, that that JohN, whom they conſider as 
the founder of their ſect, bears no ſort of ſimilitude to 
JohN the Baptiſt, but rather reſembles the perſon of 
that name, whom the ancient writers repreſent as the 
chief of the Jewiſh Hemerobaptiſts [b]. Theſe ambigu- 
ous Chriſtians, whatever their origin be, dwell in Perſia 
and Arabia, and principally at Baſſora; and their religion 
conſiſts in bodily waſhings, performed frequently and 
with great ſolemnity [c], and attended with certain cere- 
monies which the prieſts mingle with this ſuperſtitious 
ſervice [d]. 


(QF [4] The ſet of Hemerobaptiſis among the Jews were ſo called from 
their waſhing themſelves every day, and their performing this cuſtom with 
the greateſt ſolemnity, as a religious rite neceſſary to ſalvation, The ac- 
count of this ſet given by Er1rxan1vus in the Introduction to his book of 
Herefies, has been treated as a fiction, in conſequence of the ſuſpicions of in- 
accuracy and want of veracity under which that author too juſtly labours, 
Nay, the exiſtence of the Hemerobaptiſts has been denied, but without reaſon ; 
fince they are mentioned by JusTINn MAarTYR, EusEt81vs, and many other 
ancient writers, every way worthy of credit, That the Chriſtians of St. Jonn 


were deſcended from this ſect, is rendered probable by many reaſons, of . 


which the principal and the moſt ſatisfactory may be ſeen in a very learned 
and ingenious work of Dr. MosnE IM, entitled, Mos1zm11 De Rebus Cbri- 
ſtianorum ante Conſtantinum Magnum Commentarii, p. 44. 

ls] See the preceding note, 


fle] The Merdzans at preſent perform theſe ablutions only once in a 
year, See Mos HEIM, De Rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſt. Mag. Comment. p. 45+ 

[d] See the work of a learned Carmelite, named IGN AT IVS A JEsvu, 
publiſhed at Rome, in vo. in the year 2652, under the following title: 
Narratio originis rituum et errorum Chriftianorum J. Fohannis ; cui adjungitur 
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XVIII. The Faſidians, or Fezdzans, of whoſe religion e E N T, 
and manners many reports of a very doubtful nature are, XVI. 
given by voyage writers, are an unſettled wandering tribe, pr 17 1 
who frequent the Gordian mountains, and the deſerts of a 
Curdiſtan, a province of Perſia; the character of whoſe The Jaſi- 
inhabitants has ſomething in it peculiarly fierce and in- e ot 
tractable. The Jezdæans are divided into black and white As Mi 
members, The former are the prieſts and rulers of the Il 
ſect, who go arrayed in fable garments ; while the latter, 
who compoſe the multitude, are cloathed in white. 
Their ſyſtem of religion is certainly very ſingular, and 
is not hitherto ſufficiently known; though it be evident- 
ly compoſed of ſome Chriſtian doctrines, and a motley 
mixture of fictions drawn from a different ſource, They 


— —— — äꝶbↄU——x——ů ET ions 


diſcurſus, per modum Dialagi, in quo confutartur xxx1v errores cjuſ/em ra- 1 
fionis, —ENGELB, KAEMPFERT Ameoenitates Exotic, Faſcic. 11, Relat, XI. 1 
p. 35.—84TE's Preface to bis Engliſh Tranſlation of the Koran, p. 15.— Wil 
ASSEMANN® Biblioth, Oriental, tom. iii. par, II. p. 669,—THrEvexoT, by 
Voyages, tom. iv, p. 584 —H ERBELOT, Biblicth. Orient, p. 725,—The 1 
very learned Ba vr had compoſed an hiſtorical account of theſe Mendeans, | | 
F which contained a variety of curious and interefting facts, and of which he 1 
deſigned that I ſhould be the editor, but a ſudden death prevented his execu- 
ting his intention, He was of opinion (as appears from the Theſaurus Epiſe 
tolicus Crozianus, tom, i, p. 21.) — that theſe Mendzans, or Diſciple of St, 
John, were a branch of the ancient Manicheans, which opinion La Crxozs 
himſelf ſeems to have adopted, as may be ſeen in the work now cited, tom. i- 
; p. 31. 52. But there is really nothing, either in the docttines or manners of 
this ſet, that reſembles the opinions and practice of the Manicheans. 
Hence ſeveral learned men conjecture, that they derive their origin from the 
ancient idolators who worſhipped a plurality cf gods, and more eſpecially 
from thoſe who payed religious adoration to the ftars of heaven, and who 
were called, by the Arabians, Sabians or Sabeans (Sabini). This opinion 
has been maintained with much erudition by the famous Foux Mor r, ina 
Diſſertation inſerted in the eighteenth volume of the Memoires de Academie 
des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 23. But it is abſolutely groundleſs, and 
has not even a ſhadow of probability, if we except the name which the Ma- 
Hometans uſually give to this ſet, The Mendeans, themſelves, acknow- 
ledge that they are of Jewiſh origin, and that they were tranſlated out of Pa- 
leftine into the country they at preſent inhabit, They have ſacred books of a 
very remote antiquity z among others, one which they attribute to ADAM, 
and another compoſed by Joun, whom they revere as the founder of their 
ſet, As the: books have been ſome years ago added to the library of the 
king of France, it is to be hoped, that they may contribute to give us a more 
authentic account of this people than we have hitherto received, 
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are diſtinguiſhed from the other corrupt ſes, that have 
diſhonourcd Chriſtianity, by the peculiar impiety of their 


opinion concerning the evil genius. This malignant 
principle they call Karubin or Cherubim, i. e. one of the 
great miniſters of the Supreme Being. And if they don't 
directly addrefs religious worſhip to this evil miniſter, 
they treat him at leaſt with the utmoſt reſpect, and not 
only abſtain, themſelves, from offering him any marks 
of hatred or contempt, but moreover will not ſuffer any 
contumelious treatment to be given him by others. Nay, 
they are ſaid to carry this reverence and circumſpection 
to ſuch an exceſſive height, that no efforts of perſecution, 
no torments, not even death itſelf, can engage them to 
conceive or expreſs an abhorrence of this evil genius; 
and that they will make no ſcruple to put to death ſuch 
perſons, as expreſs, in their preſence, an averſion to 
him [e]. 

XIX. The Duruzians, or Durſians, a fierce and war- 
like people that inhabit the craggy rocks and inhoſpitable 


* * P O 
wilds of mount Libanus, give themſelves out for deſcen- 


dants of the Franks, who, from the eleventh century, 


[e] See Hyps, Hiſtoria Relig. Veter, Perſarum in Append, p. 549.— 
Or TEN, Voyage en Turguie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 121, tom. ii. p. 249» 
In the laſt century, MienAEL Nav, a learned Jeſuit, undertook to in- 
ſtruct this profane ſect, and to give them juſter notions of religion (ſee 
D' Ax VIE Ux, Memoires ou Voyages, tom. vi. p. 362. 377.) and after him 
another Jeſuit, whoſe name was Mox iE R, embarked in the ſame dangerous 
enterprize (ſee Memoires des Miſſions des Feſuites, tom. iii, p. 291) but how 
they were received, and what ſucceſs attended their miniſtry, is hitherto 
unknown, RxenyErDavVs, as appears from the letters of the learned Grs- 
BERT CUPER, publiſhed by BAYER (ſee p. 30.) confidered the Jeſdæans as 
the deſcendants of the ancient Sethians, But this opinion is no leſs impro- 
bable than that which makes them a branch of the Manichæans; which 1s 
ſufficiently refuted by their ſentiments concerning the Evi! Genius. BEAu- 
SOBRE, in his Hiſtoire de Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 613, conjectures that the 
denomination of this ſect is derived from the name of Jzsus ; but it ſeems 
rather to be borrowed from the word Jasid, or Fezdan, which, in the Per- 
ſian language, ſignifies the Good God, and is oppoſed to Abrimne, or Arima» 
nius, the Evil Principle, (fee HznzxttoT, Biblicth, Orientale, p. 48; 
CHAREFEDDIN AL, Hiſt, de Timurbec, tom. iii. p. $1.) ſo that the term 
Jaxidans points out that ſect as the worſhippers of the good or true God. 
Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of this account of the matter, it is not im- 
poſſible that the city Jezd, of which OryrER ſpeaks in his Poyage en Tur- 
puie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 283, may have given riſe to the title of Jaſidian:, 
ot Fezdean:, | 

| carried 
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carried on the Holy war with the Mahometans in Paleſtine; c K N T, 
though this pretended origin is a matter of the greateſt  XVT- 

. . 13 „ SECT. III. 
uncertainty, What the doctrine and diſcipline of this p 1. 
nation are at preſent, is extremely difficult to know, as 
they are at the greateſt pains imaginable to conceal their 
religious ſentiments and principles. We find, however, 
both in their opinions and practice, the plaineſt proofs 
of their acquaintance with Chriſtianity. Several learned 
men have imagined, that both they and the Curdi of 
Perſia had formerly embraced the ſentiments of the 


Manicheans, and perhaps ſtill perſevere in their pernicious 


errors [/]. 


The Chamſi, or Solares, who reſide in a certain diſtrict 
of Meſopotamia, are ſuppoſed, by curious inquirers into 
theſe matters, to be a branch of the Samſæans mentioned 
by EPIPHANIUs [g]. 

There are many other Semi-chriſtian ſets, of theſe 
kinds, in the caſt [Y], whoſe principles, tenets, and in- 
ſtitutions, are far from being unworthy of the curioſity 
of the learned. And thoſe who would be at the pains to 
turn their reſearches this way, and more eſpecially to 
have the religious books of theſe ſects conveyed into 
Europe, would undoubtedly render eminent ſervice to the 
cauſe of facred literature, and obtain applauſe from all 
who have a taſte for the ſtudy of Chriſtian antiquities ; 
for the accounts which have hitherto been given of theſe 
nations and fects are full of uncertainty and contra- 
diction, | 

XX. The miſſionaries of Rome have never ceaſed to Of the 
diſplay in theſe parts of the world their dexterity in _— mo 
making proſelytes, and accordingly have founded, though the Ronan 
with great difficulty and expence, among the greateſt commu- 
part of the ſects now mentioned, congregations that nion. 
adopt the doctrine, and acknowledge the juriſdiction, of 


[f] See Lucas, Voyages en Grece et Aſie Mineure, tom. ii. p. 36.— 
Hypsz, Hiſtor. Relig. Veter. Perſar p. 491. 554.—Sir Paul Ricavt's 
Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, vol. i. p. 313. 

ſg] Hywz, Hiftor, Relig. Veter. Perſar. p. 555. 

[4] See the work of the Jeſuit Diuss , entitled, Lettres Edifiantes et Cu- 
rieuſes des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. i. p. 63. This author telis us, that in 


the mountains, which ſeparate Pera from Ixdia, there lives a ſect of Chriſ- 


tians, who imprint the ſign of the croſs on their bodies with a red-hot iron. 
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the Roman pontiff, It is abundantly known, that, 
among the Greeks, who live under the empire of the 
Turk, and alſo among thoſe, who are ſubject to the do- 
minion of the Venetians, the emperor of the Romans, and 
other Chriſtian prinees, there are ſeveral who have 
adopted the faith and diſcipline of the Latin church, and 
are governed by their own clergy and biſhops, who receive 
their confirmation and authority from Rome. In this 
latter city there is a college, expreſsly founded with a view 
to multiply theſe apoſtatizing ſocieties, and to increaſe 
and ſtrengthen the credit and authority of the Roman 
pontiff among the Greeks, In theſe colleges a certain 
number of Grecian ſtudents, who have given early marks 
of genius and capacity, are inſtructed in the arts and 
ſciences, and are more eſpecially prepoſſeſſed with the 
deepeſt ſentiments of veneration and zeal for the autho- 
rity of the pope. Such an inſtitution, accompanied with 
the efforts and labours of the miſſionaries, could not fail, 
one would think, to gain an immenſe number of pro- 
ſelytes to Rome, conlidering the unhappy ſtate of the 
Grecian churches. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for 
the moſt reſpectable writers, even of the Roman-catholic 
perſuaſion, acknowledge fairly, that the proſelytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a wretched 
and deſpicable figure, in point of number, opulence, and 
dignity, when compared with thoſe, to whom the reli- 
gion, government, nay, the very name of Rome, are diſ- 
guſting and odious. They obſerve farther, that the ſin- 
cerity of a great part of theſe proſelytes is of the Grecian 
ſtamp; ſo that, when a favourable occaſion is offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their pretended 
converſion, they ſeldom fail, not only to return to the 
boſom of their own church, but even to recompence the 
good offices they received from the Romans with the moſt 
injurious treat agent. The ſame writers mention another 
circumſtance, much leſs ſurpriſing, indeed, than thoſe 
now mentioned, but much more diſhonourable to the 
church of Name; and that circumſtance is, that even 
thoſe of the Greek ſtudents who are educated at Rome 
with ſuch care, as might naturally attach them to its 
religion and government, are, nevertheleſs, ſo. diſguſted 
and ſhocked at the corruptions of its church, clergy, and 

6 people, 
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people, that they forget, more notoriouſly than others, C EN x. 
the obligations with which they have been loaded, and, XVI 
exert themſelves with peculiar obſtinacy and bitterneſs * oy 
in oppoling the credit and authority of the Latin 
church [i]. X 

XXI. In their efforts to extend the papal empire over A junction 
the Greek churches the deſigning pontiffs did not forget between the 
the church of Ruſſia, the chief bulwark and ornament 3 . 
of the Grecian faith. On the contrary, frequent deli- churches at- 
berations were held at Rome, about the proper methods of tempted in 
uniting, er rather ſubjeCting, this church to the papal 
hierarchy. In this century Joux BAskLIp ES, Grand 
Duke of the Ruſſians, ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity 
towards this union, by ſending, in the year 1580, a 
ſolemn embaſſy to GREGoRY XIII, to exhort that pon- 
tiff to reſume the negociations relative to this important 
matter, that ſo they might be brought to a happy and 
ſpeedy concluſion. Accordingly, the year following, 
ANTON V PosSEVIN, a learned and artful Jeſuit, was 
charged with this commiſſion by the Roman pontiff, and 
ſent into 1Zuſcovy to bring it into execution. But this 
dexterous miſſionary, though he ſpared no pains to obtain 
the purpoſes of his ambitious court, found by experience 
that all his efforts were unequal to the taſk he had un- 
dertaken; nor did the Ruſſian ambaſladors, who arrived 
at Rome ſoon after, bring any thing to the ardent wiſhes 
of the pontiff, but empty promiſes, conceived in dubious 
and general terms, on which little dependance could be 
made [4]. And, indeed, the event abundantly ſhewed, 


[i] See, among other authors who have treated this point of hiſtory, Ux B. 
CERRI, Etat ęreſent de  Epliſe Remaine, p. $2. in which, ſpeaking of the 
Greeks, he expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: Ils deviennent tes plus 
violent ennemis des Catboliques lorſau ils ont apris nos ſciences, et qu'ils ont 
Connoiſſance de nos 1!MPERFECTIONS: i. c. in plain Engliſh, 7% (the 
Greeks) beceme the bittereſt enemies of us Reman-catholics, when they have been 
inſtructed in our ſciences, and have acquired the knowledge of our IMPERFEC» 
TIONS. Other teſtimonies of a like nature ſhall be given hereatter,- 
Mi1cx. LEqQuiex has given us an enumeration, although a defective one, 
of the Greek biſhops that follow the Rites of the Roman church, in his 
Oriens Chriſt. tom. iii. p. 860. | 

[4] See the conferences between Pofſzvin and the duke of Moſcovy, to- 
gether with the other writings of this Jeſuit, relative to the negociation in 
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C E N T. that BASILIDES had no other view, in all theſe negocia- 


13 "11, tions, than to flatter the pope, and obtain his aſſiſtance, in 
Par I. order to bring to an advantageous concluſion the un- 
—— ſucceſsful war, which he had carried on againſt Poland. 
The miniſtry of PossEvin and his aſſociates was, 
however, attended with more fruit among that part of 
the Ruſſians who reſide in the Poliſh dominions, many 
of whom embraced the doctrine and rites of the Roman 
church, in conſequence of an aſſociation agreed on in the 
ax 1596, in a meeting at Breſiy, the capital of the 
alatinate of Cajavia. Thoſe that thus ſubmitted to the 
communion of Rome were called the United, while the 
adverſe party, who adhered to the doctrine and juriſ- 
diction of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, were diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the Non-united[/]. It is likewiſe farther 
worthy of obſervation here, that there has been eſtabliſh- 
ed at Kiovia, fince the fourteenth century, a congregation 
of Ruſſians, ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Roman 
pontiff, and ruled by its own Metropolitans, who are en- 
tirely diſtin&t from the Ruſſian biſhops that reſide in that 
city [m]. 
The votzries XII. The Roman miffionarics made ſcarcely any 
of Fae BP ſpiritual conqueſts worthy of mention among either the 
OE ma Aſiatic or African Monophyſites. About the middle of the 
the Mono preceding century, a little, inſignificant church, that ac- 
8 knowledged the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, was 
oo Arn e. erected among the Neftorians, whoſe patriarchs, ſuc- 
nians, ceſſively named JosEPH IAI], reſide in the city of Dzarbe#, 
Some of the Armenian provinces embraced the doctrines 
and diſcipline of Rome ſo early as the fourteenth century, 
under the pontificate of JOHN XXII, who, in the year 
1318, ſent them a Dominican monk to govern their 
church, with the title and authority of an archbiſhop. 


The epiſcopal ſeat of this ſpiritual ruler was firſt fixed at 


queſtion, that are ſubjoined to his work, called Moſcowia.—See alſo La Vie 
du P. Poſſevin, par IRAN DO IGN, livr. v. p. 351. | | SHLD 
[/] Aba. REGENvVOLSCHI1 Hiſtor, Ecclefiar, Slavonicar. lib. iv, cap, ii. 
5. 465. | 
Ie] See Mien. Lrquitx, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom, i. p. 1274. & 
tom. iii. p. 1126 Acta Santtorum, tom. ii. Februar. p. 693. 
[n] See AsSEMANNI Piblicth. Orient, Vatican, tom. iii. par, I. p. 615, 
Legau x, Oriens Chriſtjanus, tom. ii, p. 1084. IE 


Adorbigana, 
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Adorbigana, in the diſtrict of Soldania [o]; but was after-=C E N T. 
wards transferred to Naxivan, where it ſtill remains in 3 
the hands of the Dominicans, who alone are admitted þ*, 1 
to that ghoſtly dignity [p]J. The Armenian churches 

in Poland, who have embraced the faith of Rome, have 

alſo their biſhop, who reſides at Lemberg []. The 
Georgians and Mingrelians, who were viſited by ſome 

monks of the Theatin and Capuchin orders, diſguſted 

theſe miſſionaries by their ferocity and ignorance, re- 

mained inattentive to their counſels, and unmoved by 

their admonitions; ſo that their miniſtry and labours 

were ſcarcely attended with any viſible fruit [r], 

XXIII. The pompous accounts which the papal The labours 
miſſionaries have given of the vaſt ſucceſs of their labours of the Ro- 
among all theſe Grecian ſects, are equally deſtitute of gone. 
candour and truth. It is evident, from teſtimonies of mong alt 
the beſt and moſt reſpectable authority, that in ſome of theſe ſets 
theſe countries, they do nothing more than adminiſter fiele fruit. 
clandeſtine baptiſm to ſick infants who are committed to 
their care, as they appear in the fictitious character of 
phyſicians [s]; and that, in other places, the whole ſuc- 
ceſs of their miniſtry is confined to the gathering together 
ſome wretched tribes of indigent converts, whoſe poverty 
is the only bond of their attachment to the church of 
Rome, and who, when the papal largeſſes are ſuſpended 
or withdrawn, fall from their pretended allegiance to 
Rome, and return to the religion of their anceſtors [t]. 


ſo] Ono. Rawnato. Annal. tom. xv. ad A. 1318. F iv, 
el LE GCIEN, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. iii. p. 1362 & 1403,—CLEMENS 
GALANus, Conciliatiene Eccleſie Armenæ cum Romana, tom. i. p. 527. 
[] Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii, p. 54. 
Ir] Uzxs. Czar Etat preſent de ] Egliſe Romaine, p. 162. 
ſs] Us. CEARI Etat preſent de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 164.— G ABR. DE 
Cuixox, Relations nouvelles du Lewant, par. I. c. vi. p. 174. This Capu- 
chin monk delivers his opinions on many ſubjects with frankneſs and can» 
dour. | 
[Le See CnARDIx's Peyages en Perſe, tom, i, p. 186. tom. ii. p. 53. 
75. 206. 271. 349. and principally tom. iii. p. 433. of the laſt edition 
publiſhed in Holland in 4to; for in the former editions all the ſcandalous 
tranſactions of the Roman miſſionaries among the Armenians, Colchians, 
Iberians, and Perſians, are entirely wanting.—See alſo CuIN oN, Relations 
du Levant, par. II. p. 308. which regards the Armenians; and MAILLET, 
Defcrigtien 4 Egypre, tom, iii. p. 65. which is relative to the C ts, : 
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CEN T, It happens, alſo, from time to time, that a perſon of 


XVI. 


Secr. III 
PART J 


diſtinction among the Greeks or Orientals embraces the 


doctrine of the Latin church, and promiſes obedience to 
its pontiff, nay, carries matters ſo far as to repair to Rome 


to teſtify his reſpectful ſubmiſſion to the apoſtolic ſee, 
But in theſe obſequious ſteps the noble converts are al- 
moſt always moved by avarice or ambition; and, ac- 
corlingly, when the face of their affairs changes, when 
they have obtained their purpoſes, and have nothing more 
to expect, then they, generally ſpeaking, either ſuddenly 
abandon the church of Rome, or expreſs their attachment 


to it in ſuch ambiguous terms, as are only calculated to 


deceive, Thoſe who, like the Neſtorian biſhop of 
Diarbek [u], continue ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the 
Roman faith, and even tranſmit it with an appearance 
of zeal, to their poſterity, are excited to this perſeverance 
by no other motive than the uninterrupted liberality of 
the Roman pontiff. 

On the other hand, the biſhops of Rome are extremely 
attentive and aſſiduous in employing all the methods in 
their power to maintain and extend their dominion 
among the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. For this purpoſe, 
they treat, with the greateſt lenity and indulgence, the 
proſelytes they have made in theſe parts of the world, 
that their yoke may not appear intolerable, Nay, they 
carry this indulgence fo far, as to ſhew evidently, that 
they are actuated more by a love of power than by an 
attachment to their own doctrines and inſtitutions. For 
they do not only allow the Greek and other eaſtern pro- 
ſelytes the liberty of retaining, in their public worthip, 


the rites and ceremonies of their anceſtors (though in 


direct oppoſition with the religious ſervice of the church 
of Rome), and of living in a manner repugnant to the 


. cuſtoms and practice of the Latin world; but, what is 


much more ſurpriſing, they ſuffer the peculiar doctrines, 
that diſtinguiſh the 3 and Orientals from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, to remain in the public religious 
books of the proſelytes already mentioned, and even to 
be reprinted at Rome in thoſe that are ſent abroad for 
their uſe [w]. The truth of the matter ſeems to be 


[4] Otherwiſe named Amida and Caramit. 
[ww] AS$SEMANNI complains in many paſſages of his Ei5/ioth. Orient. Va- 


briefly 
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briefly this: That at Rome, a Greek, an Armenian, or a c E N T. 


Copt, is looked upon as an obedient child, and a worthy 
member of the church, if he acknowledges the ſupreme 


and unlimited power of the Roman pontiff over all the 
Chriſtian world. 


XXIV. The Maronites, who inhabit the mounts The Mare- 
Libanus and Antilibanus, date their ſubjection to the nites. 


ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff from the time 
that the Latins carried their hoſtile arms into Pale/tine, 
with a view to make themſelves maſters of the Holy 
land [x]. This ſubjection however was agreed to, with 


tican, that even the very books that were printed at Rome for the uſe of the 
Neſtorians, Jacobites, and Armenians, were not corrected, nor purged from 
the errors peculiar to theſe ſets; and he looks upon this negligence, as the 
reaſon of the defection of many Roman converts, and of their return to the 
boſom of the eaſtern and Greek churches, to which they originally belonged, 
ee, on the other hand, the Lertres Choiffes du R. Simon, tom. ii. lett. 
xxiii. p. 156, in which this author pretends to defend this conduct of the 
Romans, which ſome attribute to indolence and neglect, others to artifice 
and prudence, 

ſx] The Marenite doctors, and more eſpecially thoſe that refide at Rome, 
maintain, with the greateſt efforts of zeal and argument, that the religion 
of Rome has always been preſerved among them, in its purity, and exempt 
from any mixture of hereſy or error. The proof of this affertion has been 
attempted, with great labour and induftry, by FausT, Na1ronN, in his 
Diſſertatio de origine, nomine, ac religione Maronitarum, publiſhed in 8vo at 
Reme, in the year 1679, It was ſrom this treatiſe, and ſome other Maro- 
nite writers, that Dr La RoqQux drew the materials of his diſcourſe con- 
cerning the origin of the Maronites, together with the abridgment of their 
hiſtory, which is inſerted in the ſecond volume of his Voyage de Syrie et du 
Mont Liban, p. 28, &c, But neither this hypothefis, nor the authorities 
by which it is ſupported, have any weight with the moſt learned men of 
the Roman church; who maintain, that the Maronites derived their origin 
from the Monopbyſites, and adhered to the doftrine of the Monotbelites *, 
until the twelfth century, when they embraced the communion of Rome, 
See R. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. xiii, p. 146.— 
EuskR. RENAU DOT, Hiſtor. Patriarch. Alexand, in Prefat. iii. 2. in 
Hiſter. p. 49. The very learned As$EMAXN1, who was himſelf a Maro- 
nite, ſteers a middle way between theſe two oppoſite accounts, in his Bibli- 


oth, Orient. Vatic. tom. i, p. 496, while the matter in debate is left unde- 


cided by Micn. Lzxquien, in his Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 1. where 
he gives an account of the Maronite church and its ſpiritual rulers. For 
my own part, I am perſuaded, that thoſe who conſider, that all the Maro- 


* Thoſe who maintained, that, notwithſtanding the two natures in 
CunisT, viz. the buman and the divine, there was, nevertheleſs, but one 
will, which was the divine, . 
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this expreſs condition, that neither the popes nor their 
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Szcr. III. emiſſaries ſhauld pretend to change or aboliſh any thing 
PazT I that related to the ancient rites, moral precepts, or re- 


ligious opinions of this people. So that, in reality, there 
is nothing to be found among the Maronites that ſavours 
of popery, if we except their attachment to the Roman 


pontiff [y], who is obliged to pay very dear for their 
friendſhip. For, as the Maronites live in the utmoſt diſ- 


treſs of poverty, under the tyrannical yoke of the Maho- 
metans, the biſhop of Rome is under a neceſſity of fur- 
niſhing them with ſuch ſubſidies as may appeaſe the vora- 
city of their oppreſſors, procure a ſubſiſtence for their 
biſhop and clergy, provide all things that are requiſite 
for the ſupport of their churches and the uninterrupted 
exerciſe of public worſhip, and contribute in general to 
leflen their miſery. Beſides; the college, erected at 


nites have not as yet embraced the faith, or acknowledged the juriſdiction of 
Rome, will be little diſpoſed to receive with credulity the aſſertions of certain 
Maronite prieſts, who are, after the manner of the Syrians, much addicted 
to boaſting and exaggeration, Certain it is, that there are Maronites in 
Szria, who till behold the church of Rome with the greateſt averſion and 
abhorrence ; nay, what is till more remarkable, great numbers of that na- 
tion reſiding in Tah, even under the eye of the pontiff, oppoſed his autho- 
rity during the laſt century, and threw the court of Rome into great per- 
plexity, One body of theſe non-conforming Maronites retired into the val- 
lies of Piedmont, where they joined the Valdenſes; another, above ſix hun- 
dred in number, with a biſhop and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics at their head, fled 
into Corfica, and implored the protection of the republic of Genoa againſt the 
violence of the Inguiſitors, See UR R. Ctrrr Etat preſent de Þ Egliſe Ro- 
maine, p. 121, 122,-Now may it not be aſked here, What could have 
excited the Maronites in Jtaly to this public and vigorovs oppoſition to the 
Roman pontiff, if it be true, that their opinions were in all reſpects con- 
formable to the doctrines and decrees of the church of Rome? This oppo- 
fition could not have been owing to any thing, but a difference in point of 
doctrine and belief; fince the church of Rome allowed, and ſtill allows, the 
Maronites, under its juriſdiction, to retain and perform the religious rites 
and inſtitutions that have been handed down to them from their anceſtors, 
and to follow the precepts and rules of life to which they have always been 


accuſtomed, Compare with the authors above-cited, Theſaur, Epiſtol. Cro- 
Zian, tom. i. p. 11, | 


[y] The reader will do well to conſult principally, on this ſubject, the 
obſervations ſubjoined by Rien. S1MoN, to his French tranſlation of the 
Italian Jeſuit DAN DIN I's Yoyage to Mount Libanus, publiſhed in 12mo at 


Paris, in 1685,—See allo EuszzB, REnAuDoT, Hiſtoria Patriarch. Alex- 
andr, Pe 548, | 
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Rome by GREGORY XIII, with a deſign to inſtruct the c E N T, 


e men, frequently ſent from Syria, in the various 
ranches of uſeful ſcience and ſacred erudition, and to 
prepoſſeſs them with an early veneration and attachment 
for the Roman pontiff, is attended with a very conſider- 
able expence. The patriarch of the Maronites performs 
his ſpiritual functions at Canobin, a convent of the monks 
of St, ANTHONY, on mount Libanus, which is his con- 
ſtant reſidence. He claims the title of Patriarch e 

Antioch, and always aſſumes the name of Pr, as if 
he ſeemed defirous of being conſidered as the ſucceſſor 
of that apoſtle [ Z]. 


[Iz] See PETiTQuevuy, Voyage à Candbin dans le Mert Lilan, in the 
Nouveaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Feſur, tom. iv. p. 252. & 
tom. viii. p. 385.—LA Rodux, Voyage de Syrie, tom, ii, p. 10.— Laux. 
D' Ax vir vx, Moemsires, ou Voyager, rom, ii. p. 418. 
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